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**  On  Loagh  Neagh's  banks  as  the  fisherman  strays, 

<'  When  the  clear  cold  eve  *s  declining, 
**  He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

*'  In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining : 
"  Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime, 

'^  Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over ; 
**  Thus,  sighing f  look  through  the  wavee  qftime, 

"  For  the  Umg  faded  ghriea  they  eocer," 
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MATTHEW  CONCANEN, 

A  MINOR  poet,  of  considerable  abilities,  and  a  miscel- 
laDeous  writer  of  some  note  in  his  day,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom.  He  was  liberally  educated  by  his  parents,  and 
was  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  profession  he  seems  not  to 
hare  made  any  great  figure.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
be  conceived  an  aversion  to  Dr.  Swift,  for  his  abuse  of 
whom  the  world  has  taxed  him  with  ingratitude.  Con* 
canen,  it  is  true,  had  once  enjoyed  some  degree  of  Swift's 
favour  (who  was  not  always  very  happy  in  his  choice  of 
companions);  and  it  is  said,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  some  of  the  Doctor's  poems  in  manuscript,  which 
he  unhesitatingly  thought  fit  to  appropriate  and  publish 
as  his  own.  But  this  story  is  by  no  means  authenticated. 
As  affairs  did  not  prosper  much  with  him  in  Ireland,  he 
came  over  to  London,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Stirling,  a 
dramatic  poet  of  little  celebrity;  and  deeming  nothing  so 
profitable  or  so  likely  to  recommend  him  to  public  notice 
as  political  writing,  he  speedily  commenced  an  advocate 
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for  the  government.    There  is  an  anecdole  lold  of  these 
authors,  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  not  true,  which  is, 
that  in  order  to  render  their  trade  more  profitable,  they 
resolved  to  espouse  different  interests,  one  should  oppose 
and  the  other  defend  the  ministry,  and  determined  the  side 
of  the  question  each  was  to  take  by  tossing  up  a  half- 
{>enny,  ^hea  Jt  fell  toth^  s)i^e  of  Cpni^E^i^n  fO  defend 
the  ministry,  which  task  he  performed  with  as  much  abili- 
ties as  ephemeral  political  writers  generally  discover.    His 
companion,  Stirling,  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and 
became  a  clergyman  in  Maryland*.    Concanen  jnras,  for 
some  time,  concerned  in  the  **  Britbh''  and  ''  London 
Journals,''^  and  in  a   paper  call^  *^  The  iSpeculati^t," 
which  last  was   published   in    1730.     These   periodical 
pieces  are  long  since  buried  in  neglect,  and,  doubtless, 
would  have  sunk  to  utter  odIVvVoii,  had  not  Pope,  by  his 
satirical  writings,  given  them  a  kind  of  disgraceful  immor- 
tality.    In  tbes^  jpiiraals  be  -published  many  scurrilities 
against  Pope,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*  The  Supple- 
ibent.to  Jthe  f  rpfoudd/'  hie  used  him  with  gr(^tf virvlen^ 
lund  little  candouxi.     He  not  onljL  imputed  to  bim  Browo> 
vetoes i(ft>k:  which  he  might,,  iiideed,  seem  in  som^  degree 
Accountable,  having  corre<^ted  What  that  gedtlemad  did), 
but  those  of  .the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others^  .To  tbiB 
far^.  piece  somebody  humorously  |>er9uadQd  bidd  to  tak^ 
for  his  motto>  f  De  prafkndis  tlamavi.":  He  afterwurd? 
w.r6le  a  papec  called  .^'  Thie  Daily  Courbnt,"/  wherein,  .he 
cvibciodmuch  spleen  against*Lord  BoliQgbrQke,Md.mai>y 
of  his  friends.    All  thbse  provocations,  excited  Mn  Pope 
to  allot  him  a  place  ia  his/'  Dunciad.?  In  bi^  second book^ 
)i{ie287^  .where  ihe  represents  the  duiicea  diving  ia  the 
ikiud  of  the  Thames  for  the  pKze,  he  speaks  thus  of  Con- 
canen : —  ». . 

"  Firm  to  the  bottom,  see  Concanen  creep, 
A  coM,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep ; 
If  peVsevenince  gsLfai  the  divei^n  prize, 
Not  eveHasthig  Btaiekttioire  this  decriles." 

*  He  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  entitled  ^  The  Rival  Generals,'' 
trag.  8to.  i72i ;  and  ^  llie  Mrrici^e/'  tiag.  dv'o.  i7S6. 


4  CONNOR. 

p.  922),  shews  that)  in  17t6,  Warburton,  then  an  attorney 
atNewailcy'was  intimate  with  Concanen,  and  an  associate 
in  the  attacks  made  on  Pope's  fame  and  talents.  In  1724| 
Concanen  pubtisbed  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
original  and  translated/'  by  himself  and  others. 


De.  BERNARD  CONNOR, 

A  RENOWNED  physician,  and  a  learned  writer,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  and  born  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  about  the  year  1666.  His  family  being 
of  the  Popish  persuasion,  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  receiv* 
ing  an  education  in  the  established  seminaries  of  that 
kingdom.  Having  determined  on  the  study  of  physic, 
about  16B6  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  France,  and  resided 
^or  some  time  at  the  university  of  Montpelier,  from 
•whence  he  r^iaired  to  Paris,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy  and  che- 
mistry. He  declared  himself  desirous  of  travelling,  and 
as  there  were  two  sons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland 
•then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  they  should  undertake  that 
long  journey  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  Connor* 
He  accordingly  conducted  them  safely  to  Venice,  where 
>be  found  -the  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever;  him  he  recovered, 
and  acoonqpanied  to  Padua,  from  whence  he  went  through 
Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna, 
and  after  having  made  some  stay  at  the  court  of  the 
Emprror  Leopold,  passed  through  Moravia  and  Silesia  to 
Cracow,  and  thence,  in  eight  days,  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
king,  John  Sobieski,  kept  his  court,  and  where  he  was 
well  received;  and  soon  afterwards,  through  the  recom* 
jnendation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  was  appointed 
physician  to  that  monarch.  This  was  accounted  an  extra- 
ordinary preferment  for  so  young  a  man,  and  in  so  short 
^  time,  for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1694, 
when  Connor  had  not  attained  his  twenty-ninth  year» 
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MATTHEW  CONCANEN, 

A  MINOR  poet,  of  considerable  abilities,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  of  some  note  in  his  day,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom.  He  was  liberally  educated  by  his  parents,  and 
was  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  profession  he  seems  not  to 
hare  made  any  great  figure.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
he  conceived  an  aversion  to  Dr.  Swift,  for  his  abuse  of 
whom  the  world  has  taxed  him  with  ingratitude.  Con« 
canen,  it  is  true,  had  once  enjoyed  some  degree  of  Swift's 
favour  (who  was  not  always  very  happy  in  his  choice  of 
companions);  and  it  is  said,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  - 
perusing  some  of  the  Doctor's  poems  in  manuscript,  which 
he  unhesitatingly  thought  fit  to  appropriate  and  publish 
as  his  own.  But  this  story  is  by  no  means  authenticated. 
As  affairs  did  not  prosper  much  with  him  in  Ireland,  he 
came  over  to  London,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Stirling,  a 
dramatic  poet  of  little  celebrity;  and  deeming  nothing  so 
profitable  or  so  likely  to  recommend  him  to  public  notice 
as  political  writing,  he  speedily  commenced  an  advocate 
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Tor  the  government.    There  is  an  anecdote  toU  of  these 
authors,  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  not  true,  which  iS| 
that  in  order  to  render  their  trade  more  profitable,  they 
resolved  to  espouse  different  interests,  one  should  oppose 
and  the  other  defend  the  ministry,  and  determined  the  side 
o(  the  question  each  was  to  take  by  tossing  up  a  half- 
penny, whe;ti  it  fell  to.th^  s|i^e  of  Conf^m^n  to  defend 
the  ministry,  which  task  he  performed  with  as  much  abili- 
ties as  ephemeral  political  writers  generally  discover.    His 
companion,  Stirling,  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and 
1>ecame  a  clergyman  in  Maryland*.    Concanen  jsvas,  for 
some  tim^,  concerned  in  the  **  Briush''  and  **  London 
Journals,*^  and  in  a   paper  called  *^  The  iSpeculati^t," 
which  last  was   published   in    1730.     These  periodical 
pieces  are  long  since  buried  in  neglect,  and,  doubtless, 
would  have  sunk  to  utter  otiTrvion,  had  not  Pope,  by  his 
satirical  writings,  given  them  a  kind  of  disgraceful  immor- 
tality.    In  thes^  Jouroalft  he  -published  many  scurrilities 
against  Pope,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  The  Supple- 
ttient.totheProfouiidi''  bie  osedbMD  ikitbgrt^Vwuleng^ 
tad  little  candour.     He  not  only  imputed  to  bim  Browo'$ 
ve)r8eBi(fofc  which  be  might,,  indeed,  seem  in  som^  degree 
teconntable,  having  corre<^ted  What  that  gedtlemad  didX 
but  those:  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.  To  tbi3 
fare,  piece*  somebody  humorously  |>ersuaded.  hitu  to  tak^ 
for  hts  motto^f'  De  prafitndis  elamaoi.**:  He  afterwiurds 
w.r6te  a  paper  called  y.  The  Daily  Courtint,"/  wbereini.he 
€vihc(Qdmuoh  spleen  against* Lord  BQlingbrQke,aild.mapy 
of  his  friends.    All  tbbse  provocations  jexcited  Mr,  Pope 
to  allot  him  a  place  ia  his  "  Dunciad.'!'  In  his  second  book, 
line  987v  where  the  represents  the<  dunces  diving  ia  the 
ii)ud  of  the  Thames  for  the  pHze,  he  speaks  thus  of  Con- 
canen : —  ..... 
**  Finn  to  the  bottom,  see  Concaoen  creep, 
A  coM,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep ; 
If  pe^venince  gahn  the  diver'ii  prise. 
Not  eveHuthig  Btatekiiiiob  this  decriies.'' 

*  He  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  entitled^  The  Rival  Generals,* 
trag.  8to.  itik  i  and  ^  llie  l^arricide,''  tiag.  8t'o.  l7S6. 
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til  I7't5f  GoBcm^n  publUhed  np  pcx^vq  yo)^i9!^pf  poeimt^ 
oMMistiBg  chiefly  af  ,composi(iou8  of  bis  4>vn^.^4  4011111 
f^ir.ofdtbergentl^mfo;  they  ar^  addressed  to  the  Ijor4 
Gage^  .wbom  J19  endeavours  ai^foUy  to  flatter  without 
offending  hia  modesty., .  Tbe  geatlemea  wbt  assisted  our 
author  in  his  collection^,  were  Pean  Swift,  Parnell,  Dr. 
Delany,  Me^r^^  ,Bf owo,  ,.Ward^^  and .  ,StirIJiog.  In  this 
collection  there  is  a  poem  by  Concaneli,  called  '*  A  Match 
at  Fb6t-ball/Mn  thi'ee  cantos,  wrilfteni  it  is  said,  in  iknitatioii 
bFPot>^s*^RlEi)>eof  the  Loek.'^  HeW&«ahbc6f|c^r<ied  with 
Mh  tl6onfk^and  another  getitleman,  id  alining  Browne's 
'' Jovial  Crew/*  into  a  ballad  open^' which  was^peffonti^ 
about  the  year  1750;  and  the  profits  givei^  entirely  to  Mr. 
Concahen.  His  wit  and  literary  abilities  r^commfende^ 
niofk  t6  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  through 
^hose-interest;  ill  l7d2,  he  obtained  the  lucrative  post  of 
uttofney^gieneral  of  the  island  of  JamaSca,  which  <office 
he  filled  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  honour,  and  to  the 
jperfect  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  Seven- 
teen years,  when,  having  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  (one 
bf  his  biographers  says  by  marrying  a  planter^s  daughter,) 
lie  was  desirous  of  |)assing  the  close  of  his  life  in  bis 
listtive  coti^t^y;  with  whidi  intention  he  quitted  Jamaica, 
and  came  to  London,  intending  to  pass  some  little  time 
there  before  he  went  to  settle  entirely  in  Ireland.  But 
the  difference  of  dimate  between  that  metropolis  and  the 
island  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to,  bad  so  violent 
^ai  effect  on  his  constitution,  that  he  fell  into  a  consump- 
tion, 6f  which  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1749,  a 
few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
'  His'original  poems,  though  short,  are  possessed  of  con- 
8iderai)Ie  merit ;  but  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  play,  en- 
titled *'  Wexford  Walls.*'  Concanen  has  several  songs 
in  **  The  Musical  Miscellany,"  published  in  6  vols,  in 
17%.  But  a  memorable  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Df. 
Warburton,  will  perhaps  be  remembered  longer  than  any 
waiting  of  his  oHvh  pen.  This  letter,  which  Mr.  Malone 
first  published  (in  his  Supplement  to  Shakspeare,  vol.  i. 
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p.  209),  shiews  that^  io  \726,  Warbarton,  then  an  attorney 
at  Newark/ iwas  iatimate  with  Concaneni  and  an  assQciate 
tn  the  attacks  made  on  Pope's  fame  and  talents.  In  MM, 
Concanen  published  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
original  ond  translated/'  by  himself  and  others. 


Da.  BERNARD  CONNOR, 

A  RBNowNBD  physiciau,  and  a  learned  writer,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  and  born  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  about  the  year  1666.  His  family  being 
of  the  Popish  persuasion,  he  bad  not  the  benefit  of  receiv- 
ing an  education  in  the  established  seminaries  of  that 
kingdom.  Having  determined  on  the  study  of  physic, 
about  1686  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  France,  and  resided 
4br  some  lime  at  the  university  of  Montpelier,  from 
whence  be  re|>aired  to  Paris,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy  and  che* 
mistry.  He  declared  himself  desirous  of  travelling,  and 
as  there  were  two  sons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland 
•then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  it 
jwas  thought  expedient  that  they  should  undertake  that 
long  journey  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  Connor. 
vHe  accordingly  conducted  them  safely  to  Venice,  wbiere 
ibe  found  -the  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever;  him  he  recovered, 
and  accon^panied  to  Padua,  from  whence  he  went  through 
Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna, 
and  after  having  made  some  stay  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  passed  through  Moravia  and  Silesia  to 
Cracow,  and  thence,  in  eight  days,  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
king,  John  Sobieski,  kept  his  court,  and  where  he  was 
well  received;  and  soon  afterwards,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  was  appointed 
physician  to  that  monarch.  This  was  accounted  an  extra* 
ordinary  preferment  for  so  young  a  man,  and  in  so  short 
a  time,  for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1694, 
when  Connor  bad  not  attained  bis  twenty-ninth  year. 


CONNOR.  * 

But  his  repatation  in  the  court  of  Poland  waa  very  greati. 
aod  highly  raised  by  the  judgment  he  passed  on  tb^ 
Duchess  of  Radzevii's  distemper,  which  the  court  phyai^ 
cians  had  pronounced  to  be  an  ague,  from  which  she  migfal 
be  easily  recovered  by  bark ;  but  Connor,  when  consulted^ 
declared  and  insisted  that  she  had  an  abscess  in  her  Kver^ 
and  that  her  case  was  desperate.  As  this  lady  waa  the 
king's  only  sister,  his  prediction  created  great  agitation, 
more  especially  when  it  was  justified  by  the  event;  for  she 
not  only  died  within  a  month,  but,  upon  the  opening  of 
her  body,  the  opinion  he  had  delivered  of  her  malady  was 
fully  verified.  Great  as  Connor's  fame  was  in  Poland,  he 
did  not  propose  to  remain  longer  than  was  requisite  to 
conclude  his  inquiries  into  the  natural  history  and  other 
remarkable  curiosities  of  that  kingdom;  and  as  he  foresaw 
the  king's  decease,  and  that  he  had  no  prospects  of  advan- 
tage afterwards,  he  determined  to  quit  that  country  and 
visit  Englandi  for  which  a  very  advantageous  opportu* 
nity  occurred*  The  king  had  an  only  daughter^  the 
Princess  Teresa  Cunigunda,  who  had  espoused  the  Electot 
of  Bavaria,  by  proxy,  in  August  1694;  and  as  she  was' 
to  make  a  journey  from  Warsaw  to  Brussels,  of  near  one 
thousand  miles,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter,  it  was  thoagbl 
necessary  that  she  should  be  attended  by  a  physician ; 
Connor,  with  much  address,  procured  himself  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  that  employment,  and,  after  reaching  Brussels, 
took  leave  of  the  princess,  set  out  for  Holland,  and  from 
thence  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  February  \695. 
He  remained  a  short  time  in  London,  and  then  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  read  public  lectures  on  the  animal 
economy.  In  his  travels  through  Italy  he  had  conversed 
with  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
of  whose  abilities  he  had  availed  himself;  and  he  now 
explained  the  new  discoveries  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and 
physic  in  so  clear  and  judicious  a  mauuer  that  his  repu- 
tation was  soon  raised  to  a  considerable  height;  and  it 
was  increased  by  printing,  during  his  residence  at  Oxford, 
some  learned  and  accurate  dissertations  in  Latin,  under  the 
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followiog  general  title,  ^  Diuertationes  Medicp-Pbysicse.^ 
Many  intricate  questions  are  (iiactesedi  and  several  onribus 
facts  related  in  these  dissertations,  wbtcb  discover  tbcSi* 
aatbor  to  bave  been  a  man  of  deep  tbougbt  and  aeote 
observation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading  and  general  know-' 
]edge.    In  tbe  summer  of  \C05kie  returned  to  LMdon, 
wbere  be  read  lectures  as  he  bad  don6  at  Oxf6rd,  and 
became  soon  after  a  member  of  tbje  College  of  physrcians^ 
and  of  the  Royal  Society.    In  l6g6  he  visited  Cambridge, 
and  gave  a  course  of  public  lectures  there;  and,  upon  his 
return  to  London,  was  honoured  with  an  epistle  from  the 
Bishop  of  Pleskof,  in  which  was  contained  the^ase  of  bis 
old  master,  the  King  of  Poland.    His  advice  was  desired 
on  that  important  affair;  but  before  he  could  forward  it; 
tbe  news  arrived  of  the  monarch's  death.     In  1697  he 
published  a  work  which  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion,  and  threw  sdme  suspidons  upon  his  faith;  it 
was  entitled  '^  Evangelium  MMici;  sen  Medicina^rfticft 
de  Suspensis  Natnrs  Legibus,  sive  de  Miraoulisi  reli^^ 
qnisque  w  rots  fftCxt^ts  memoratis,  qusMedicsB  indagini>sub- 
jici  possunt.^'  Bvo.  and  ISmo.    This  is  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  production  of  supernatural  eJSfcfcts  upoii 
natoral  principles;  but  it  does  not  seem  dear  bow  far  hi 
intended  to  preserve  tbe  essential  ^^araeter^  of  a  -minide; 
This  little  treatise^  containing  sixteen  ge«itioiis  odiy,  was 
reprinted  within  the  yeari    The  'author  acquired  rc^pu*^ 
tation  by  tbe  ingenuity  and  learning  be  bad  displayed  in 
it;  but  his  orthodoxy  and  religion  were  called  in  questiobi 
as  he  attempts  in  this  work  to  account  ibr  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible  upon  natural  principles. 

The  Polish  election,  upoA  the  death  of  Sobieski,  having 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  generisil  system  of  httkin  iti 
Europe,  and  being  a  common  topic  of  discussion  at  (bat 
time,  induced  many  considerable  persons  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  Connor,  that  they  might  learti  from  him 
the  real  state  of  that  kingdom,  which  being  little  ktiowb; 
be  was  entreated  to"  publish  what  be  knew  relative  to  ife 
natural  and  pblltical  state;  in  complian'ce  with  whibh 
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request  he  wrote  and  published  a  work,  entitled,  f'  Th^ 
Hi»t6#j  of  Polmvdy^'in  theforin  of  letiersV  He  lived  t6 
publish  only  oAe  volaine/  the  ^cond  not  appearing  tiU 
dPter  his  d^tb,  N¥bi^b  latter  VoIu|i^e  evidilnftly  bears  many 
murks  "of  precipicattoD ;  but' th«  book 'Was  the  best  cl^at 
Was 'publirfied  on  tfie  subject^  and  was  read  with  gresit 
pleasure' and  aridity.  In  these  volumes  may  be- found 
an  uncommonly  curious  account  of  the  salt  mineSy  of  ebb 
di^^s0s  peculiar  to  that  cotintry/ i|nd  a  satisfactory 
liec^unt  of  souie  young  children  who  were  carried  away 
'Md  ndurisbed  by  bearii      •  » 

Connor  would>  in  alL probability,  have  become  an  emi- 
neat  man  in* his  profession;  but,  in  the  flower  of  bis  kige^ 
and  just  ad  b^  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  leairning, 
'study,  aftd  travels,  he  was  attik^ked  by  a*  fever,  which, 
after  a  dhort  illness,  put  a  peribd  to  his  existence,  in 
October  169B,  when  he  was  little  more  ttiap  thirty-two 
'yeai^s  of  age.  He  had,  as  we  have  observed  before,  been 
educated  in  the  Romish  religion,  but  had  embraced  the 
I^j'otestant  faith  upon  his  first  coming  over  from  Holland. 
It  has,  neverthel^s,  been  a  matter  ol^doubtin  what  <5>m- 
inunion  be  died;  but  from' his  funeral ^^rmoh,  t>reacbed 
by  Dr.  Hayley,  i-ector  of  St.  Giles'  iri  ttie'Pield^^  where 
he  was  interred,  it  'seems  reasonable  to  'Conclude  that  he 
died  a  member  of  the  Protestant  church. 


f'LORENCE  CONRY, 

An  obs^rvantine  Frandlsfcsfn,  justly  distinguished  for  his 
paMotic  exertions  in  procuting  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  college  at  Louvaio,  by  Philip  Kf.  of  Spain,  was 
born  in  Connaught,  about  'the  yeai-  1560.  He  received 
tils  education  in  Spaitt  and  the  Netherlands,  knd  became 
Very  eminent  for  his  great '  prbgreiss  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  divinity.  In  the  latter  department  of 
science,  he  applied  himselfwith  peculiai*  zeal  t6  the  works 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  be 
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generally  considered  more  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
that  Father,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  reputa- 
tion became  at  length  so  fully  established,  that  the  Court  of 
Borne  thought  fit  to  appoint  him  to  the  titular  Archbish- 
opric of  Tuam,  and  he  was  also  for  some  time  provincial 
*  of  his  order  in  Ireland.  Philip  11.  of  Spain  had  about  the 
same  time  dispatched  an  army  into  Ireland,  in  aid  of  the 
CSatholics,  who  were  engaged  in  one  of  those  arduous 
struggles  for  religious  liberty  which  have  so  frequently 
divided  that  country ;  and  Conry,  at  the  command  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  returned  to  his  native  land  to  assist  them 
with  his  counsel.  Their  invasion,  however,  was  defeated ; 
and  his  strenuous  exertions  being  but  too  well  known  to 
the  English  government,  Conry  was  proscribed;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he 
continued  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  into  Spain.  He 
was  now  supported  entirely  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  it 
was  at  his  request,  that  Philip  III.  founded  at  Louvaiu 
the  Irish  college,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1616,  by  the 
Prftces  Albert  and  Isabell,  and  it  has  since  been  of  infinite 
utility  to  Ireland,  by  affording  anasylum  for  the  education 
of  many  children,  whose  genius  and  abilities  would 
without  such  cultivation  have  reflected  no  lustre  on  the 
soil  which  gave  them  birth; 

During  his  long  banishment  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  which  he  studied  with  so 
great  application  as  to  make  himself  completely  master 
of  the  sentiments  of  that  Father,  concerning  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  grace,  and  the  controversies  about  it  with 
Pitagius  and  other  heretics,  and  on  this  subject  he  wrote 
several  treatises.  He  died  in  a  convent  of  his  order  at 
Madrid,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1629,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  respected  and  lamented  by 
the  Spaniards,  among  whom  he  had  resided  for  so  many 
years. 

In  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  the  friars  of  the  Irish 
college  at  Louvain,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
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ID  their  charch,  whither  in  1654  they  translated  his  bones 
from  their  original  place  of  intermeot  at  Madrid. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  Ware. 


HENRY  CONYNGHAM, 

Wa  8  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  who  fell  while 
heroically  fighting  the  battles  of  bis  country.  He  was 
the  second  and  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  Albert  Conyng- 
ham  who  was  slain   in   the  tumults  of  1705.    In  the 

* 

memorable  year  of  1688  he  held  a  captaincy  in  Lord 
Mountjoy's  regiment  of  foot ;  and  when  the  unfortunate 
James  desired  his  army  to  shift  for  themselves.  Captain 
.Conyngham  prevailed  on  five  hundred  of  his  regiment  to 
remain  united,  and  with  these  offered  his  services  to  King 
William.  After  the  victory  at  the  Boyne,  his  majesty 
ordered  him  to  raise  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  with 
liberty  to  nominate  his  own  officers,  and  his  commission 
beareth  date  February  1,  1692.  He  served  in  Parliament 
the  same  year  for  the  borough  of  Killybeggs,  and  in  1695 
and  1703  for  the  county  of  Donegall.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1704,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major* 
general,  and  ordered  to  Portugal.  He  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  Lerida,  and  lieutenant-general  ^f  the 
King  of  Spain^s  army. 

In  1705-6  with  a  small  number  of  English,  he  defeated 
a  very  large  body  of  French  at  St.  Estevan's  on  the 
frontiers  of  Arragon  ;  but  in  the  action  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  belly,  which  shortly  afterwards  proved 
mortal.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wil- 
lyams  of  Carmarthenshire,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

The  following  letter,  containing  an  account  of  the  death 
of  General  Conyngham,  and  the  action  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  is  so  interesting,  that  We  cannot  withhold  it  from 
our  readers. 
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D'Aifield,  mho  retired  with  great  haste,  orosafaig  «idi  boats  te  riw 
Ciaim  tfaiil  diyidfid  the  qoarteQ  of  bdth  ani|ief  •  IfhiUt  General  Conyii^ 
ham  (in  company  with  Don  Frapcisco  EUas  de  F>lces)  Was  forming-  ^ 
phn  of  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  recorded  that  haTing  one  leg  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  he  fblt  himself  wonnded  by  a  shot  that  graied  Kit 
beBy;  b^  turned  to  his  fViendy  exclaiming  *l  am  wounded;*  and  finding 
.that  th^  w^nd  w||s.Tary  eonsidefable,  he  appohited  lor  his,s|icce^r^^ 
the  command  Don  Charles  Burton,  who  also  was  wounded  in  the  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  was  fought  with  Ihei^ 
bayonets.  General  Con3rngham  persevered  in  the  command  until  he  g#»e 
it  up  to  Burton,  notwithstanding  his  wound;  Don  Francisco  Elias  de 
Falces  importuned  him  to  retire,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  house,  with 
special  care.  To  Don  frfuciicyi  |Ui^  he  gave  li|s  |i?ane,  which  to  this  day 
they  preserve  in  the  house ;  and  a  most  excellent  watch,  that  they  also  keep 
fai  commemoration  of  so  valiant  a  personage.  The  dean  of  the  cadiednA 
of  Balhastroyis  grandaon  io  Qon  Frtncjusco  Elia^,  whq  was  always  bf,  fk^ 
side  of  the  itf^resaid.genpraly  until  he  was  carried  to  the  city  of  Balagues, 
in  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  four  leagues  distant  from  St.  Estevan, 
where  in  about  eight  days  afte^i  he  died  of  his  woondi,  md  ^ras  burIM  in 
the  very  walls  of  Balagues. 


J' 


DENIS  COOROBEE,  • 

An  experienced  fitriper 'and  an  agricnltiiriat,  to  whose 
experimental  labours  Ireland  is  indebted,  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  that  inost  usefal  article  to  the  human  species,' thie 
black  potiatoe.  ' 

Of  the  personal  history  of  the  present  sketch,  we  know 
nothingy  except  tbilt  be  Pfi^  foHunate*  enough  to  have 
been  married  no  less  than  seven  times ;  and  when  jomed  in 
**  Hymen's  bands/'  .ta^xbeMl98(.,otgect  of  his  amative 
flame,  he  (wqij^^rful  to  relate)  had  attained  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  By  his  various  wives  he  was  blessed  with 
forty«eight  children,  two  hundred  and  tbirty-six  graijd 
children,  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  great;  grand-children, 
and  twenty-^fivie  great  great  grand-children^  He  died  It 
Gloves  near  Athoory^afteria'shprt  illness,  on;  tbe.f&9nd.iQf 
November,  1804,  at  the  adieanced  age  of  one  bMndr^  piqd 
•evenleen.  He  retained  his  facultieiB  tp  the  last;  an4 
until  two  days  preceding  his  decease,  he  never  remem- 
bered to  have  had' apy  complaint  dr  sickne38  whatever, 
wrtb  the  exception  of  the  Jtodth-ach^«*   Time  weekn  before 
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his  death,  be  walked  from  hb  home  to  Gdway  and  back 
the  same  day,  whicb  is  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles. 
He  could  to  the  last  read  the  smallest  print,,  without  the 
assistance  of  glasses  (which  he  never  accustomed  himself 
to),  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  most  intelligent  statistics  of  Ireland, 
as  possessing  the  brightest  genius  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 


THOMAS  COOTE, 

Of  Coote  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  is  eminently  enti- 
tled to  a  place  amongst  the  Worthies  of  Ireland,  for  his 
patriotic  exertions  in  improving  and  encouraging  the 
linen  manufacture,  the  source  of  so  much  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  his  country.  At  the  Revolution^  the  value 
of  the  annual  export  of  linen  did  not  exceed  6000/. ;  but 
he  had  the  happiness  to  live  to  see  it  exceed  a  hundred 
times  that  sum. 

This  gentleman  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  was 
admitted  counsellor  at  law  in  all  his  Majesty's  courts  in 
Ireland  in  1684.  In  April  lGS)S,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
justices  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  In  1753  he  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament,  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Monoghan.  He  died  April  24,  1741,  at  Coote  Hill,  and 
was  there  buried. 


SIR  CHARLES  COOTE, 

Afterwards  created  Earl  of  Mountrath,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  was  made  a  baronet  in  1621. 
The  unhappy  commotions  of  the  period  in  which  he 
existed,  gave  full  employment  to  the  military  and  political 
talents  which  he  so  eminently  possessed.  In  January 
1642,  he  was  besieged  in  Castle  Coote  by  twelve  hundred 
men,  under  Con  O'Rourke,  and  defended  himself  so  gal- 
lantly therein,  that  his  enemies  soon  found  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  themselves.    Not  long  after  be  defeated 
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Hug^  O^Conor,  son  of  O'Conor  of  Ballintober,  titular 
priDoe  of  Connaught,  aod  on  2nd  March,  in  the  same 
year,  he  took  Con  ORourke  and  most  of  hit  aasociates 
fuisoneray  aa  they  were  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose   of  plundering  Roscommon.    Soon   after   this 
be  sallied  out  with  his  garrison  from  Castle  Coote,  and 
falling  upon  a  party  in  their  camp  at  Creggs,  gaye  them 
a  total  defeat,  taking  all  their  baggage  and  provisions. 
He  continued  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  towards  sup- 
plying his  garrison  with  all  the  needful  comforts  of  life, 
and  for  this  purpose  seized  on  a  valuable  booty  at  Bally- 
nasloe,  and  struck    such  terror  into  the  neighbouring 
country,  that  he  and  his  men  could  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  and  drink  in  abundance*    Nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  others ;  for  in  Easter-week  he  relieved  Ath* 
lone,  by  throwing  into  it  a  valuable  store  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.    On  the  l6th  of  February,  l€i5, 
be  and  his  brother  Richard  were  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion to  the  office  of  collector  and   receiver-general   of 
the  King's  composition  money,  rent,  and  arrears  in  Con- 
naught,  and  in  the  county  of  Clare.    About  the  beginning 
of  1644,  he  was  one  of  the  agents  sent  over  by  his  party 
to  Charles,  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  negociate  for  peace; 
and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  miseries  of  civil  war.    In 
4his  he,  unhappily,  did  not  succeed;  and  the  work  of 
.destruction  continuing,  he  speedily  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  and  enterprise.    In  1646  he  drove  off 
to  a  distance  the  forces  which,  in  a  manner,  kept  Dublin 
ibesieged.    In  May  1647,  he  defeated  his  enemies,  killing 
several  thousands,  and  had  from  time  to  time  skirmishes 
.with  them,  in  which  many  of  their  leaders  were  taken. 
In  the  October  following,  he  joined  his  forces  with  Colonel 
Jones  and  Colonel  Monk,  and  took  several  castles,  and 
marching  into  the  enemy's  country,  he  burned  a  great  store 
of  corn^  and  brought  off  a  valuable  booty.  For  this  andother 
.atchievements,  the  Parliament  voted  their  thanks  to  him, 
.and  sent  him  a  letter  expressive  of  their  approbation.    In 
2640  be  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties,  being  besieged 
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ip.  J^endpQderrjr.byitbDBe  wbo  had  declared,  for  ChaHei  If.^ 
1^  who  domaild^d  tblit  be  shduld  quit  the  klbgdom:  be 
|9Wi3ver,,r€li<>lQlelj  held  outii  and  obtaining  felief  from 
fioglaod,  he. sallied  forth  and  took  manj  prisonen^  at  the 
«aiDe  lime  sieottringi  ,the  country  for  many  miles  roaod. 
(iiidlpw  ioforma  ns  that  during  the  siege  of  Londonderry, 
f^.^moierce  :Of  ai|  extraordinary  nature  was  carried  on 
between.  tbe» besiegers  and  the  besieged;  Sir  Charles  was 
IQ  want  pf  provisions^  and  his  enemies  of  gunpowderi  of 
wbicb  be  bild  an  abundance*  A  ^tnatual  accommodation 
n^a^^berefore  agreed  upon  between  them,  and  an.ezciiange 
madeju'^bich  enabled  both  parties  to  carry  on  their  military 
pperations;  in  a  comJbtuMe  and  soldier-like  mdnner.  On 
a  like  occasion,  the  municipality  of  a  Dutch  town,  when 
b^eged  by.  the.  Spaniards,  very  deliberately  sold  to  them 
the  same  destructiye  giraio>  and  were  .highly  satisfied,  with 
tl^  jQxtra^rdinary  profit  the  towd  made  by  the  mevcantile 
apec.nilatjQn.  After  these  affairs,  Sir  Charles  doncloded  a 
p^ce  with  Owen  Row  O'Neal,  and  was  thus  toabled  to 
maintain  in  safety  his  garrison  of  Londonderry.  Th^ 
Parliament  highly  approved  6(  his  conduct,  and  sent  him 
provisions,  ammunition^  and  additional  forces^. Which  en- 
vied him  to. clear  the  country  of  his  en^diies  for  a  great 
(Way  round.  It  December  he  engaged  with* a  body  of 
fQuf  thousand  horse  and  foot,  coming  to  raise'  the  siegis 
pf  Carrickfergus^  and  slew  aboiit  fourteen  hundred;  on 
wbicb  the  placSe.liamediately  surrendered  to  him.  In-  Majr 
,}|S5d^  he  topk  Gaiway  after,  a  siege,  and  so  distress^  the 
Rpyali3t8>  that  tfaiey  could  not  ctotinue  their  combat 
with  thev^P^Uament  any  longeri.  Their  chieftains  ia  these 
jlkjrpnishes  wece  the  Manquis  of  CUanrinard,  together  With 
the  £arl  of  Castlehaven,  whom  $ir  Charles  had  defeated 
ihe  preceding  summer.  After  ibe  termination  of. the  war 
be  .was  appointed  by  act  of  parliament  president  6f  tbe 
court  of  justice  in  the  province^of  Conoaughtj  •  Being  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  deposkig  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
hfe  set  out  immediately  for  Ireland  to  gite  infoi'matioato 
Henry  Cromwell^  who  inherited  tbe  courage  of  his  fath^. 
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JA  4Piler  to.eoMori;  with  htm  ahe  laeaiiB  aT  maintatiimg 
UieiMel^feiiDlb^pOBU.  Rcflfeotipa^iiMrever^soonpbiDMl 
Pill  to  hii«,  the  tmlKMsibUitj^  of  ^llie  diiitracied  |;oTehiiiietit 
tbea  is  {loiseasioD  of  ipbwer^  being  long  pemaoeot^.  ex? 
deplli^  tke  cesfdratido  of  ibe  Kiogt  be  therefore  sent  Sir 
Anhor  Fdrbei> to  Charles  il.  id  assure  him  of  his  zealous 
aitachniebty  aad  to  offer  46  declare  for  bisftnajesty  if  b^ 
iroabl  come  :OJrei>.  to  Ireland  ^  To  this  offer  Charles  rei 
tnroed  faia.mdst  bebriy  ib^nksi.but  dedioed  coming  to 
Ireland;  aod  be  fiirnished  Sir  Artbut  Foi-bes  witb.ljettem 
and  eommissicms  for  the  friends  of  loyally  in  that  couatryi 
^ir  Ghliries  Goote  bai^  in  the  meanwhile,  much  strengthened 
tbe  roydl  interest^  and 'bad  obtained  sufficient  inflaenee 
^ith  a  coaHoil  of  'officers,,  to.  indnce  them  to  vote  not  to 
teoeite  .Colonel  Lndloilr  a^  their  eoctimandes-in*chief;  iabd 
Ibey  abo  look  possession  of  Atblooe,  Drogheda^  Limerick^ 
DttUin^and  other  places^  foe  the  service  of  tbe  King.  He 
then  sent  over  to  Monk,  to  licquaint  him  with  the  progress 
he  bad  mhde  jn  secaring  Ireland ;  who  was  gireatly  ddr 
lighted  withftAe  news,  and  sent  batk  the  iliess^nger  with 
letters  of  thanks^  desiring  him  kiot4o  restore  tbe^^bmniis* 
sioneira  of  tbe  Parliameiity.(Whbm:lhey  bad.seissed,)  io  tbe 
exercise  of  their  authority*..  Sodn  after  Sir  Chiles  and 
tome  6th»r^  sent  to  the  Parliament  a  charge  of  high 
treason  against  Colonel.  Ludlow^  Cdlonel  John  Jones^ 
ColonJd^TomliQson^  and  Miles  Corbet:  bnt  the  opposite 
l^arty  in  Irdand  resdlved  to  sisize^.Sic  Charles,  and  bis 
friends.  Hating  notice  of  their,  intention^  be  monn^ 
on  horseback^  and  rodb  about  the  itreetsi  attended  by  a 
▼ast  concourse  of  people,  and  declared  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment. He  likewise  made  himself  master  of  Dublin  Castle, 
bad  expelM  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  from  the  command  «df 
tbe  army.  To  recommend  bimsielf  fmUbelr  to  the  £ing, 
he  ilppreheMed  lohn  Cok^  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  who 
hud  been  soUcttar-general  at  the  trial  of  Charles.  L.  It 
is  k-emarkable  that^  notwithstandinj;  he  had  done  all  this, 
tbe  Rdmp  Parliament  still  imagined  him  at  heairtattlk^hed 
to  their  cabse^  ted  actnally,  on  the  6th  of  Jfanuary,  l660. 
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voted  bim  thankSi  and  ordered  that  a  letter  to  that  eSe^ 
tboold  be  sent  to  him,  signed  by  the  speaker^  and  to  which 
was  affixed  the  seal  of  the  House,  On  the  19th  of  the 
same  monthy  they  also  appointed  him  one  of  the  com* 
missioners  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland^ 
All  dissembling  was  quickly  at  an  end.  On  the  14th  of 
May,  old  style.  King  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  Dub- 
lin, and  immediately  after  throughout  all  the  great  towns, 
with  general  acclamations  of  joy;  and  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  Sir  Charles  Coote  was  appointed,  with  others,  to 
wait  upon  his  majesty,  to  present  to  him  the  congratula- 
tions  of  the  nation.  His  eminent  services  in  contributing 
to  the  Restoration,  were  rewarded  by  the  King  with  sevend 
offices  of  profit  and  honour;  and  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1660,  he  was  created  Baron  and  Viscount  Coote,  and  Earl 
of  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's  county,  in  Ireland;  he  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom* 
His  honours,  however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy,  as  he 
died  of  the  small-pox,  December  18, 1661,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  Charles,  his  second  son, 
from  whom  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Mountrath. 

Lord  Mountrath  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  it  is  to  be  lamiented  that  he  lived  in  an  un- 
happy period  of  civil  dissension ;  when  the  arms  and  power 
of  one  party  were  directed  against  another ;  and  the  true 
patriot  can  only  lament  over  every  victory,  since  whoever 
was  conquered  or  victorious,  the  blood  of  brothers  and 
fellow-citizens  was  mournfully  shed;  and  what  was  a  joy 
to  one  part  of  the  nation,  was  to  others  of  his  countrymen 

a  cause  of  sorrow  and  lamentation : — 

**  BeUa  geri  piaeoit  nullua  hslutnn  trinmphos." 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  which  we  may  be  disposed 
to  enteruin  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  Sir  Charles 
Coote  embraced  in  the  commencement  of  the  troubles, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was  actuated  by  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  what  he  conceived  was  his  duty;  as  the 
family  were  most  zealous  presbyterians  in  their  religious 
principles*    The  power  which  he  acquired  enaUed  him  at 
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a  future  period  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  other  revolutions  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  British  kingdoms  in  I66O,  the  old  attachment 
and  sufferings  of  unfortunate  adherents  were  forgotten  or 
unrewarded ;  and  they  had  the  additional  mortification  of  ^ 
seeing  their  enemies  raised  to  honours,  to  which,  on  the 
score  of  gra^tude,  they  had  an  infinitely  greater  claim.  *^ 
Such,  however,  is  the  course  of  human  events. 


SIR  EYRE  COOTE, 

A  MOST  illustrious  general,  whose  warlike  enterprise  and 
political  wisdom,  brought  so  much  glory  to  the  British 
name,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  vast  East  Indian 
empire,  was  the  son  of  Chidley  Coote,  D.  D.  of  Ash 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  was  born  in  1726.  At 
an  early  age  he  embraced  the  military  profession,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  his  majesty's  army  at  lae  time 
of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754  the  regiment,  under  Colonel  Aldercorn,  to  which  Sir 
Eyre  belonged,  embarked  from  Ireland  for  the  East  Indies. 
His  name  occurs  in  dispatches  from  Admiral  Watson,  of 
date  3 1st  January,  1757,  when  after  a  warm  bombard- 
ment  of  the  forts  of  Calcutta,  the  enemy  were  compelled 
to  retire,  and  Captain  Coote  of  the  King's  troops  landed 
and  took  possession.  Colonel  Clive,  his  superior  officer, 
then  took  the  command  in  this  quarter,  and  reaped  a  bril- 
liant harvest  of  glory.  Sir  Eyre,  in  his  subordinate 
station,  proved  himself  an  able  and  brave  officer,  qualified 
to  act  the  first  part  with  honour  and  advantage,  when  he 
might  have  the  opportunity.  He  assisted  in  taking 
Hughley,  and  Chandernagore.  At  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
in  June,  when  a  mere  handful  of  Europeans  defeated  a 
most  numerous  army  of  French  and  natives.  Sir  Eyre's 
services  were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  considerable  share 
of  the  honour  of  the  important  victory.  In  July,  being 
then  a  major,,  he  was  detached  with  a  party  in  pursuit  of 
M.Law,  who  had  collected  together  the  dispersed  French; 

VOL.  If.  c 
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and  the  expeditioD,  although  it  did  not  ftucceed  in  the 
capture  of  Law,  was  of  advantage  to  the  Company  and 
country.  General  Lally  threatening  the  siege  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  Major  Coote,  now  become  a  colonel,  drew 
together  what  forces  he  could,  and  invested  Wandewasb, 
which  he  took  on  the  SOth  of  November,  1754,  in  three 
days.  General  Lally,  considering  the  place  to  be  of  great 
importance,  attempted  to  retake  it,  which  brought  on  an 
engagement,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1760,  in  which  the 
French  troops  were  utterly  routed,  and,  with  their  general, 
fled  in  despair  to  Poadicherry. 

Sir  Eyre  laid  siege  to  Pondicherry  on  the  £6th  of 
November,  1760,  and  carried  it  on  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence until  the  middle  of  January  1761,  when  the  English 
forces  took  possession  of  that  important  town.  The  gar^ 
rison,  consisting  of  1400  European  soldiers,  became  pri- 
soners of  war,,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
great  riches  were  given  up  to  the  victors.  This  was  the 
final  blow  to  the  French  power  in  India. 

On  the  Colonel's  return  to  England,  the  next  yekr,  he 
was  presented  by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  a  diamond- 
biited  sword,  which  cost  700/.,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  the  important  services  he  had  done.  At  the  close  of 
1769,  or  very  early  in  1770,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  East  India  Company's  forces  in  India. 
He  reached  Madras  in  1770,  but  left  that  place  again  in 
October,  to  proceed  to  Bussorah,  from  whence  he  pro- 
secuted his  journey  overland  to  England.  The  reason  of 
his  quitting  Madras,  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing 
to  a  dispute  with  the  governor  there.  On  the  31st  of 
August,  177 1,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath; 
and,  in  March  177S,  became  colonel  of  the  S7th  regiment 
of  foot,  which  being  stationed  in  Scotland,  he  resided  at 
Fort  George,  near  Inverness,  as  governor.  On  the  death 
of  General  Clavering  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal, 
and  commander  of  the  British  troops.  In  17B0,  Hyder 
Ally  having  invaded  the  Carnatic,  General  Coote  wns 
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sent  with  money  and  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  from 
Bengal  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel>  where  be  assumed  the , 
command  of  the  army. 

A£Surs  at  that  time  wore  a  very  serious  aspect  in  India  : 
the  government  at  Madras  had  been  conducted  with 
little  or  no  judgment  or  vigour.  Lieutenant-colonel 
BaiUie  had  been  dispatched  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
European  infantry,  some  artillery^  and  three  battalions  of 
seapoys;  bnt,  not  being  supported,  had  been  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  under  Hyder  Ally,  and  after  many  hours 
hard  fighting,  the  whole  army  was  destroyed,  most  of 
the  Europeans  and  seapoys  being  killed,  and  the  rest  taken 
prisoners.  Hyder  had,  after  this,  taken  Arcot,  and  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
conntry.  The  arrival  of  General  Coote  revived  the  courage 
of  the  army,  and  after  various  affairs  of  inferior  importance, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  Hyder  Ally  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, July  1st,  1781,  near  Porto  Novo.  It  lasted  eight 
hours,  and  was  a  hard  fought  day  on  both  sides;  the  army 
of  Hyder  consisted  of  twenty-five  battalions  of  infantry, 
400  Europeans,  from  40,000  to  50,000  horse,  and  above 
100,000  match*lock  men.  Peons  and  Polygars,  with  forty- 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  army  was  exceed- 
ingly inferior  in  strength ;  but  their  discipline  and 
firmness,  with  the  skill  of  their  general,  overcame  all 
difficulties,  and  their  victory  was  complete.  Meer  Saib, 
Ryder's  favourite  general,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  and  amongst  4000  killed  were  the  Sultan's  principal 
officers.  On  the  British  side  from  300  to  400  were  slain. 
This  check  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  war ;  and  the  blow 
was  followed  up  by  fresh  defeats,  which  compelled  Hyder 
to  submit  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  power. 

In  1783,  the  public  service  again  requiring  the  assists 
ance  of  Sir  Eyre,  he,  although  in  a  dying  state,  left 
Calcutta  for  Madras,  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army  in  that  quarter.  He  arrived  at  Madras  on  the 
24tb  of  April,  1783,  and  died  two  days  after.  His  body 
was  sent  to  England,  and  landed  at  the  jetty  head,  on 
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the  2nd  of  September,  1784,  and  deposited  in  the  chapel 
at  Plymouth  on  the  7th,  whence  it  proceeded  to  West 
Park,  the  family  seat,  in  Hampshire,  and  from  thence  was 
removed,  on  the  14th,  for  interment,  to  the  parish  church 
of  Rochwood. 

Sir  Eyre  married  in  1769i  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hutch- 
inson,  Esq.  governor  of  St.  Helena,  but  left  no  issue. 
His  property,  amounting  to  about  £00,000/.,  was  inhe- 
rited by  his  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  dean  of  Kilfenora. 


COMMON   CORMAC, 

Or  blind  Cormac,  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  the  order 
of  the,  minstrels,  called  Tale-Tellers,  of  whom  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  speaks  so  fully  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry.  He 
was  born  in  May  1703,  at  Woodstock,  near  Ballindnn- 
gan,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  of  parents  poor  and  honest, 
remarlcable  only  for  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  their 
lives.  Before  he  had  completed  his  first  year,  the  small- 
pox deprived  him  of  sight;  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  indigence  of  his  parents,  precluded  him  from 
receiving  any  of  the  advantages  of  education.  But  though 
he  could  not  read  himself,  he  had  the  happiness  of  con- 
versing with  those  who  bad  read;  and  although  he  re- 
mained without  learning,  he  yet  obtained  knowledge. 
Discovering  an  early  fondness  for  music,  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  procured  a  professor  of  the  harp,  to  instruct 
him  on  that  instrument,  and  Cormac  received  a  few  les- 
sons which  he  practised  con  amore ;  but  his  patron  dying 
suddenly,  the  harp  dropped  from  his  hand — it  was  un- 
atrung,  and  stern  poverty  prevented  its  repair.  But 
cheered  by  poetry,  the  muse  of  whom  he  was  most  ena- 
moured, he  listened  eagerly  to  the  Irish  songs  and  me- 
trical tales  he  heard  sung  and  recited  round  the  '^crackling 
faggots  that  illumined  the  hearths"  of  his  father  and  his 
neighbours.  His  mind  being  thus  stored,  and  having  no 
other  avocation,  he  commenced  a  Man  of  Talk,  or  Tale- 
Teller.  He  was  now  employed  in  relating  legendary  tales. 
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and  reciting  genealogies  at  rural  wakes,  or  in  the  hospi- 
table halls  of  country  squires.  He  has  been  often  heard 
to  recite  some  of  those  Irish  tales  which  Macpherson  has 
so  artfully  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  Epic  poems, 
which  liie  does  Ossian  the  honour  to  attribute  to  him.  En- 
dowed with  a  sweet  voice  and  a  good  ear,  his  narrations 
were  generally  graced  with  the  charms  of  melody.  He 
did  not,  like  the  Tale-teller  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  chaunt  his  tales  in  an  uninterrupted  even 
tone:  the  monotony  of  his  modulation  was  frequently 
broken,  by  cadences  introduced  with  taste  at  the  close 
of  each  stanza,  in  rehearsing  any  of  Ossian's  poems,  or 
any  composition  in  verse,  it  was  much  in  the  manner  of 
cathedral  service;  but  in  singing  some  of^his  native  airs, 
he  displayed  the  power  of  his  voice — and  on  those  occa- 
sions his  auditors  were  always  enraptured.  It  is  asserted 
that  no  singer  ever  did  Carolan^s  airs,  or  Ossian's  cele* 
brated  Hunting  Song,  more  justice  than  Cormac.  But  it 
was  in  poetry  Cormac  delighted  to  exercise  his  genius. 
He  composed  several  songs  and  elegies,  which  obtained 
general  applause.  His  muse,  tender  and  affectionate,  was 
awakened  by  the  call  of  gratitude,  and  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  mostly  panegyrical,  or  elegiac.  He  some- 
times indulged  in  satire,  but  not  often,  though  endued 
with  a  rich  vein  of  that  dangerous  gift.  Cormac  lived, 
much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  classes ;  he  was  twice 
married,  and  had  children  by  each  wife ;  he  died  about 
the  age  of  eighty-Gve. 


PHILLIPS  COSBY, 

A  BRAVE  and  skilful  admiral,  was  descended  from  an 
Irish  family  of  some  distinction,  long  settled  at  Strad- 
bally  Hall,  in  the  Queen's  county.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1745,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  entered 
the  navy  on  board  of  the  Comet  bomb,  commanded  by 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Spring.  On  the  12th  of 
February  in  the  same  year,  he  was  in  a  severe  engage* 
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iemae  of  that  officer,  appointed  his  marine  aid-de-camp, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  served  with  General  Wolfe  the  year 
fiiUowing,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  remained  with  him 
VQtil  September  13, 1759f  the  fatal  day  of  his  death.  Shortly 
after  that  lamented  event  Mr.  Cosby  returned  to  England, 
and  on  the£nd  of  Jane,  1760,  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Lanrel  sloop.  From  this  ship,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
176J,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post»captain  in  the 
Hind  frigate  of  twenty  guns.  In  1767,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Montreal  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  station  he  returned  in  the 
September  of  that  year,  by  order  of  Commodore  Spring 
(the  then  commander-in-chieO  on  the  melancholy  occasion 
of  bringing  to  England  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Having  performed  this  service.  Captain  Cosby  resumed 
his  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  continued 
daring  the  three  succeeding  years  :  he  then  returned  to 
Bngland,  and  was  unemployed  until  the  year  1778,  when 
be  was  appointed  to  the  Centaur,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
aad  was  in  the  action  off  Brest,  with  Lord  Keppel,  on  the 
27th  of  July  in  that  year. 

^  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1779,  Captain 
Cosby  changed  into  the  Robust,  of  seventy-four  guns  ; 
and  in  May,  sailed  under  the  command  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  for  North  America.  After  much  skilful 
manoeuvring  on  both  sides,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1781, 
bemg  about  fourteen  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Henry, 
the  French  were  discovered  steering  for  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  about  two  P.M.  Captain  Cosby  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  leading  the  British  squadron  into  action.  '*  Cap- 
tain Cosby  (as  Admiral  Arbuthnot  expressed  himself  in 
his  official  dispatches)  behaved  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
in  his  engagement  with  the  van  of  the  enemy.''  The 
Rohnst  had  fiar  more  than  her  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded;  and,  by  having  at  one  time  three  ships  upon 
her,  her  masts,  rigging,  sails,  and  boats,  were  torn  to 
pieces.  But  the  French  commodore  and  his  ships  were 
Qoable  to  withstand  the  animated  attack  that  was  made 
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for  the  government.    There  is  an  anecdote  lold  cf  tbeie 
authors,  which  we  sincerely  hope  is  not  true,  which  is, 
that  in  order  to  render  their  trade  more  profitable,  they 
resolved  to  espouse  different  interests,  one  should  oppose 
and  the  other  defend  the  ministry,  and  determined  the  side 
^f  the  question  each  was  to  take  by  tossing  up  a  half- 
penny, wheti  jt  fell  tp.th^  sh^re  of  Connnn^  to  defend 
the  ministry,  which  task  he  performed  with  as  much  abili- 
ties as  ephemeral  political  writers  generally  discover.    His 
companion,  Stirling,  afterwards  went  into  orders,  and 
became  a  clergyman  in  Maryland*.     Concanen  jwas,  for 
some  tini^,  concerned  in  the  ^*  Bridsh''  and  '^  London 
Joui-nals,**'  and  in  a   paper  called  *^  The  Speculatfit," 
which  last  was   published   in    1730.     These  periodical 
pieces  are  long  since  buried  in  neglect,  and,  doubtless, 
would  have  sunk  to  utter  ot)livion,  had  not  Pope,  by  his 
satirical  writings,  given  them  a  kind  of  disgraceful  immor- 
tality.    In  these  j[oiiraals  he  -published  many  scurrilities 
against  Pope,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitlecl  **  The  Supple- 
ibeiit.  to  the  Profotiiidi''  hie  used  hm  mith  gr^%  wvieni^ 
luid  little  candour.     He  not  only,  imputed  to  bim  Browne 
ffelrBeBt(fi>l:  which  be  mighty,  indeed,  seem  in  some  degree 
liccojantable^  having  corre<ited  What  that  gedtlemad  didX 
but  tfaoseiof'tbe  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.  To  this 
far^.  piece  somebody  humorously  |>ersoaded  bifti  to  tak^ 
for  his  iDJOiXo^.f*  J>e  praf^ndis  clamaoi.'*.  Hct  afterwiirds 
«.rble  a  paipisc  called  .^*  This  Daily  Courtint/'/  wberein..he 
cvihciod  much  spleen  against* Lord  BoUngbroke^acodimaiiy 
of  his  fjciendd.    AH  thdse  provocations  .excited  Mr,  Pope 
to  allot  him  a  phure  in  his/'  Dunciad.?  In  bi^  second bookt 
line  287^  where  the  represents  the  dunces  diving  ia  the 
ibud  of  the  Thames  for  the  pHze,  he  speaks  thus  of  Con- 
canen : —  V    .      •    '  »i .    ' 
**  Finn  to  the  bottom,  lee  Concaoen  creep, 

A  coM,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep  -, 
If  peVsevenlnce  gilfai  the  ditei'ii  price. 
Not  eveHuthig  Blatekino^  this  \decrite.'' 

*  He  was  the  author  of  two  plays,  entitled^  The  Rival  Generals,^ 
trag.  8fo.  17^ ;  and  ^  itie  Ihtfrid^e,"  tcag.  Sro.  |7SS. 
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p.  82^V  stews  that^  ID  17t6,  Warburton^then  an  attorney 
iit'NewailLV'was  iatimate  vrith  Concanen,  and  an  asaaciate 
in  the  attacks  made  on  Pope's  fame  and  talents.  In  1724, 
Concanen  pablisbed  a  volume  of  MiscdlaneouS' Poems, 
original  and  translated/'  by  himself  and  others. 


De.  BERNARD  CONNOR, 

ft 

A  RENOWNED  pbysician,  and  a  learned  writer,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  and  born  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  about  the  year  1666.  His  family  being 
of  the  Popish  persuasion,  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  receiv- 
ing an  education  in  the  established  seminaries  of  that 
kingdom.  Having  determined  on  the  study  of  physic, 
about  1^86  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  France,  and  resided 
^or  some  lime  at  the  university  of  Montpelier,  from 
•whence  tie  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy  and  che* 
mistry.  He  declared  himself  desirous  of  travelling,  and 
as  there  were  two  sons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  Poland 
•then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  native  country,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  they  should  undertake  that 
long  journey  under  the  care  and  inspection  of  Connor. 
>Ue  accordingly  conducted  them  safely  to  Venice,  where 
ibe  found  -the  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  dangerously  ill  of  a  fever;  him  he  recovered, 
and  acoonipanied  to  Padua,  from  whence  he  went  through 
Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  down  the  Danube  to  Vienna, 
and  after  having  made  some  stay  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  passed  through  Moravia  and  Silesia  to 
Cracow,  and  thence,  in  eight  days,  to  Warsaw,  where  the 
Jiing,  John  Sobieski,  kept  his  court,  and  where  he  was 
well  received;  and  soon  afterwards,  through  the  recom^ 
4nendation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  was  appointed 
pbysician  to  that  monarch.  This  was  accounted  an  extra- 
ordinary  preferment  for  so  young  a  man,  and  in  so  short 
41  time,  for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1694, 
when  Connor  had  not  attained  his  twenty-ninth  year. 
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generally  coosidered  more  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
that  Father,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  reputa* 
tion  became  at  length  so  fully  established,  that  the  Court  of 
Rome  thought  fit  to  appoint  him  to  the  titular  Archbish- 
opric of  Tuam,  and  he  was  also  for  some  time  proyincial 
*  of  his  order  in  Ireland.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  about  the 
same  time  dispatched  an  army  into  Ireland,  in  aid  of  the 
Catholics,  who  were  engaged  in  one  of  those  arduous 
struggles  for  religious  liberty  which  have  so  frequently 
divided  that  country ;  and  Conry,  at  the  command  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  returned  to  his  native  land  to  assist  them 
with  his  counsel.  Their  invasion,  however,  was  defeated ; 
and  his  strenuous  exertions  being  but  too  well  known  to 
the  English  government,  Conry  was  proscribed ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he 
continued  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  into  Spain.  He 
was  now  supported  entirely  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  it 
was  aft  his  request,  that  Philip  III.  founded  at  Lou  vain 
the  Irish  college,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua* 
The  first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  1616,  by  the 
Prftces  Albert  and  Isabell,  and  it  has  since  been  of  infinite 
utility  to  Ireland,  by  affording  an- asylum  for  the  education 
of  many  children,  whose  genius  and  abilities  would 
without  such  cultivation  have  reflected  no  lustre  on  the 
soil  which  gave  them  birth. 

During  his  long  banishment  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  which  he  studied  with  so 
great  application  as  to  make  himself  completely  master 
of  the  sentiments  of  that  Father,  concerning  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  grace,  and  the  controversies  about  it  with 
Pitagius  and  other  heretics,  and  on  this  subject  he  wrote 
several  treatises.  He  died  in  a  convent  of  his  order  at 
Madrid,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1629,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  respected  and  lamented  by 
the  Spaniards,  among  whom  he  had  resided  for  so  many 
years. 

In  gratitude  for  his  exertions,  the  friars  of  the  Irish 
college  at  Louvain,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory 
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his  death,  he  walked  from  hb  home  to  Galiray  and  back 
the  same  day,  which  is  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles. 
He  could  to  the  last  read  the  smaltest  prints  without  the 
assistance  of  glasses  (which  he  never  accustomed  himself 
to),  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  most  intelligent  statistics  of  Ireland, 
as  possessing  the  brightest  genius  for  agricultural  improye- 
ment. 


THOMAS  COOTE, 

Of  Coote  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  is  eminently  enti- 
tled to  a  place  amongst  the  Worthies  of  Ireland,  for  his 
patriotic  exertions  in  improving  and  encouraging  the 
linen  manufacture,  the  source  of  so  much  wealth  and 
prosperity  to  his  country.  At  the  Revolution,  the  value 
of  the  annual  export  of  linen  did  not  exceed  6000/. ;  but 
he  had  the  happiness  to  live  to  see  it  exceed  a  hundred 
times  that  sum. 

This  gentleman  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  and  was 
admitted  counsellor  at  law  in  all  his  Majesty's  courts  in 
Ireland  in  1684.  In  April  IG^S,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
justices  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  In  1753  he  took 
bis  seat  in  Parliament,  as  member  for  the  county  of 
Monaghan.  He  died  April  24,  1741,  at  Coote  Hill,  and 
was  there  buried. 


SIR  CHARLES  COOTE, 

Aftbrwarbs  created  Earl  of  Mountrath,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  was  made  a  baronet  in  1621. 
The  unhappy  commotions  of  the  period  in  which  he 
existed,  gave  full  employment  to  the  military  and  political 
talents  which  he  so  eminently  possessed*  In  January 
1642,  he  was  besieged  in  Castle  Coote  by  twelve  hundred 
men,  under  Con  O^Rourke,  and  defended  himself  so  gal- 
lantly therein,  that  his  enemies  soon  found  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  themselves.    Not  long  after  be  defeated 
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Hugb  O^Coaor,  son  of  O'Conor  of  Bailintober,  titular 
prinoe  of  CoQoaught,  and  od  find  Marcb|  in  tlie  same 
year,  he  took  Cod  ORourke  and  most  of  his  aaaociates 
priBonera,  aa  they  were  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  th^ 
purpose   of  plundering   Roscommon.    Soon   after   this 
he  sallied  out  with  his  garrison  from  Castle  Coote,  and 
falling  upon  a  party  in  their  camp  at  Creggs,  gate  theoi 
a  total  defeat,  taking  all  their  baggage  and  provisions. 
He  continued  to  pay  the  necessary  attention  towards  sup- 
plying his  garrison  with  all  the  needful  comforts  of  life, 
and  for  this  purpose  seized  on  a  valuable  booty  at  Bally* 
nasloe,  and  struck    such  terror  into  the  neighbouring 
country,  that  he  and  his  men  could  supply  themselves 
with  provisions  and  drink  in  abundance.     Nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  others ;  for  in  Easter-week  he  relieved  Ath* 
lone,  by  throwing  into  it  a  valuable  stor^  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries.    On  the  l6th  of  February,  l64S, 
be  and  his  brother  Richard  were  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion to  the  office  of  collector  and   receiver-general  of 
the  King's  composition  money,  rent,  and  arrears  in  Con- 
naught,  and  in  the  county  of  Clare.    About  the  beginning 
of  1644,  he  was  one  of  the  agents  sent  over  by  his  party 
to  Charles,  at  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  negociate  for  peace; 
and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  miseries  of  civil  war.    In 
4his  hei  unhappily,  did  not  succeed;  and  the  work  of 
destruction  continuing,  he  speedily  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery  and  enterprise.     In  1646  he  drove  off 
to  a  distance  the  forces  which,  in  a  manner,  kept  Dublin 
tbesieged.    In  May  l647|  he  defeated  his  enemies,  killing 
several  thousands,  and  had  from  time  to  time  skirmishes 
with  them,  in  wiiich  many  of  their  leaders  were  taken. 
In  the  October  following,  he  joined  his  forces  with  Colonel 
Jones  and  Colonel  Monk,  and  took  several  castles,  and 
marching  into  the  enemy's  country,  be  burned  a  great  store 
of  com^  and  brought  off  a  valuable  booty.  For  this  and  other 
atchievements,  the  Parliament  voted  their  thanks  to  him, 
and  sent  him  a  letter  expressive  of  their  approbation.    In 
1640  behad  to  encounter  great  difficulties,  being  besieged 
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ip  liondonderry  byithose  who  had  declared,  for  Cbtriet  11.^ 
a^d  who  dQOiadd^d  th|iC  he  ahduld  quit  the  kltogdom:  he 
howjever,  refiOiotely  held  out^>  and  obtaining  lelief  froui 
Eogland^  be.MUied  forth  and  took  aiaoy  pHscMiefSy  at  the 
laine  time  ^oouriog  .the  country  for  many  miles  round. 
(iMdipw  informs  os  that  during  the  siege  of  Lotidonderry^ 
ft  comoierce  of  an  extraordinary  nature  was  d^rried  on 
between  the,  besiegers  and  the  besieged;  Sir.  Charles  was 
in  want  of  provisions,  and  his  enemies  of  gunpowder,  of 
which  he  had  an  abundance*  A  .mutual  accommodatioo 
lyas^^tberefore  agreed  upon  between  them,  and  an.ezchange 
made^,  which  enabled  both  parties  to  carry  on  their  military 
operations  in  a  comfotiMe  and  soldier-like  manner.  On 
a  like  occasion,  the  municipality  of  a  Dutch  town,  when 
besieged  by  the.  Spaniards,  very  deliberately  sold  to  them 
the  same  destructive  glrain>  and  wereliighly  satisfied  with 
the  extraordinary  profit  the  towd  made  by  the  mevcantile 
specylatjon.  After  these  afiairs,  Sir  Charles  concluded  a 
p.eace  with  Owen  Row  O'Neal,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
maintain  in  safety  his  garrison  of  Londonderry.  The 
Parliament  highly  approved  of  his  conduct,  and  sent  him 
provisions,  ammunition^  and  additional  forces^  Which  en- 
abled him  toclear  the  country  of  his  enemies  for  a  great 
.way  round.  Iti  December  he  engaged  with,  a  body  of 
four  thousand  horse  and  foot,  coming  to  raise*  the  siegb 
pC  Carrickfergu^  atid  slew  about  fourteen  hundred;  on 
which  the  plac^.iiamediately  surrendered  to  him.  Ii^  May 
}6S%i  he  to0k  Gal  way  after,  a  siege,  and  so  distress^  the 
Rpya|i9t8>  that  thiey  could  not  cbnttnue  their  combat 
with  .th^/;Parliament  any  longer.  Their  chieftains  ia  these 
jlkirmishes  we]:e  the  Marquis  of 'Olanricard,  together  with 
the  £arl.of  Castlehav«n,  whom  3ir  Charles  had  defeated 
the  preceding  summer.  After  ihe  termination  of  the  war 
fae.was  appointed  by  aot  of  parliament  president  of  the 
court  of  justice  in  the  province  of  Conoaughi^  Being  ia 
England  at  the  time  of  the  deposing  of  Ribband  Cromwell, 
fab  set  out  immediately  for  Ireland:  to  give  infoi'mation  to 
Henry  Cromip^ell,  iTho  inherited  the  coorage  of  his  fatb^. 
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m  order  to. conceit  with  him  4he  taieapa^W •maiitiaitiiDg 
ibeoMeitei  id  tbeir  pqeiiL  ReflfeotioD,iie(«irever^soonpbiD«cd 
odt  to  him,  the  impossifailitj^  of  :ilie  dbtfactdd  |;oTehuDeDt 
then  in  (lodsesBion  ofipbwer^  |i>eing  Ioog.periiaoeDt>>exY 
dept  bj^  tbe  rcstdratidn  of  tbe  Kiogt  be  therefore  sent  Sir 
Arthur  Fdrhes  to  Charles  II.  id  asavre  him  of  bis  zealous 
attachmeht,  and  to  offer  46  declare  for  hisftnajesty  if  b^ 
irouhL  come  over  to  .Ireland 4  <  To  this  offer  Gfadrles  re4> 
turned  his.mcist  beliriy.lb^nks^.but  dedlioed . coming  to 
Iielaod;  and  be  fbriiished  Sir  Artbut  Foi-bes  witb.ljettem 
and  commissions  for  the  friends  of  loyaltjin  thateouatryi 
^ir  GMrles  Goote  hai^in  the  meanwhile,  machstreDgtbeDed 
the  roydl  in terestj:  and  ! bad' obtained  sufficient  infloence 
^ith  a  covticil  of  ^officers,,  to.  indnce  them  to  vote  not  to 
("eo^ite  Colonel  Lndloir  a4  their  eoctimande»-in»chief;  udd 
they  abo  look  possession  of  Atblooe,  Drogheda^  Limerick^ 
Dublin^and  other  places^  for  the  service  of  the  King.  He 
then  sent  over  to  Monk,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  progress 
he  had  mbde  jn  securing  Ireland;  who  was  greatly  d^ 
lighted  wkhthe  news,  and  sent  back  the  itiess^nger  with 
letters  of  thanks^  desiring  him. hot  4o  restore  the  cbmrnis^ 
sioneira  of  the  Parliameiity>(Whbm:lhey  bad.seized^)  to  the 
exercise  of  their  authority*..  SoOn  after  Sir  Chiles  and 
tome  others  sent  to  tbe  Parliament  a  charge  of  high 
treason  against  Colonel,  Ludlow^  Odlonel  John  Jones^ 
Colond^Tomlioson^  and  Miles  Corbet:  bat.  the  opposite 
l^arty  in  Ireland  resdlved  to  seize ^. Sir  Cbarlesi  and  bis 
friend*.  Hating  notice  of  iheir.  intention^  he  monn^ 
on  faorsebacky and  rodis  about. the  .streets^  attended  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  and  decliBtred  for  a  free  parlia- 
ment. He  likewise  made  himself  master  of  Dublin  Castle, 
bad  expelled  Sir  Hardress  Waller,  from  the  command  .Of 
tbe  army.  To  recommend  himsielf  furlhelp  to  the  £ing, 
he  ilpprebended  John  Oke^  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  who 
kbid  been  sollcitar-general  at  the  trial  of  .Charles.  I.  It 
is  k-emarkabie  that^  notwithstanding  he  had  done  all  this^ 
tb^  Rbitip  Parliament  still  imagined  him  at  heairtattlik)bed 
to  their  catase^  ted  actually,  on  the  6tb  of  Jfanuary,  166O, 
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voted  bim  thanks^  and  ordered  that  a  letter  to  that  effect 
tboald  be  seot  to  bim,  signed  by  tbe  speaker,  and  to  wbicb 
was  affixed  tbe  seal  of*  tbe  House.  On  tbe  19tb  of  tbe 
same  montby  tbey  also  appointed  bim  one  of  tbe  com- 
missioners for  tbe  management  of  tbe  aflairs  of  Ireland^ 
All  dissembling  was  quickly  at  an  end.  On  tbe  14tb  of 
May,  old  style.  King  Cbarles  II.  was  proclaimed  in  Dub* 
lin,  and  immediately  after  throughout  all  the  great  towns, 
with  general  acclamations  of  joy;  and  on  the  25tb  of  that 
month,  Sir  Charles  Coote  was  appointed,  with  others,  to 
wait  upon  bis  majesty,  to  present  to  him  tbe  congratula* 
tions  of  the  nation.  His  eminent  services  in  contributing 
to  the  Restoration,  were  rewarded  by  the  King  with  several 
offices  of  profit  and  honour;  and  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1660,  he  was  created  Baron  and  Viscount  Coote,  and  Earl 
of  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's  county,  in  Ireland;  be  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom. 
His  honours,  however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy,  as  be 
died  of  tbe  smalt-pox,  December  18, 166 1,  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  Charles,  his  second  son, 
from  whom  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Mountrath. 

LordMountrath  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  be  lived  in  an  un- 
happy period  of  civil  dissension ;  when  the  arms  and  power 
of  one  party  were  directed  against  another;  and  tbe  true 
patriot  can  only  lament  over  every  victory,  since  whoever 
was  conquered  or  victorious,  the  blood  of  brothers  and 
fellow-citizens  was  mournfully  shed;  and  what  was  a  joy 
to  one  part  of  the  nation,  was  to  others  of  bis  countrymen 
a  cause  of  sorrow  and  lamentation : — 

^*  Bella  geri  placiiit  niilliu  habitnra  trinmphos.'* 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  which  we  may  be  disposed 
to  entertain  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  Sir  Charles 
Coote  embraced  in  the  commencement  of  tbe  troubles, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  be  was  actuated  by  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  what  he  conceived  was  bis  duty;  as  the 
family  were  most  zealous  presbyterians  in  their  religioiis 
principles.    The  power  wbicb  he  acquired  enabled  bim  at 
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a  future  period  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  other  revolutions  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  British  kingdoms  in  I66O,  the  old  attachment 
and  sufferings  of  unfortunate  adherents  were  forgotten  or 
unrewarded ;  and  they  had  the  additional  mortification  of  ^ 
seeing  their  enemies  raised  to  honours,  to  which,  on  the 
score  of  gra^tude,  they  had  an  infinitely  greater  claim.  *" 
Such,  however,  is  the  course  of  human  events. 


SIR  EYRE  COOTE, 

A  MOST  illustrious  general,  whose  warlike  enterprise  and 
political  wisdom,  brought  so  much  glory  to  the  British 
name,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  vast  East  Indian 
empire,  was  the  son  of  Chidley  Coote,  D.  D.  of  Ash 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  was  born  in  1726.  At 
an  early  age  he  embraced  the  military  profession,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  his  majesty's  army  at  itie  time 
of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754  the  regiment,  under  Colonel  Aldercorn,  to  which  Sir 
Eyre  belonged,  embarked  from  Ireland  for  the  East  Indies. 
His  name  occurs  in  dispatches  from  Admiral  Watson,  of 
date  d  1st  January,  1757,  when  after  a  warm  bombard* 
ment  of  the  forts  of  Calcutta,  the  enemy  were  compelled 
to  retire,  and  Captain  Coote  of  the  King's  troops  landed 
and  took  possession.  Colonel  Clive,  his  superior  officer, 
then  took  the  command  in  this  quarter,  and  reaped  a  briU 
liant  harvest  of  glory.  Sir  Eyre,  in  his  subordinate 
station,  proved  himself  an  able  and  brave  officer,  qualified 
to  act  the  first  part  with  honour  and  advantage,  when  he 
might  have  the  opportunity.  He  assisted  in  taking 
Hughley,  and  Chandernagore.  At  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
in  June,  when  a  mere  handful  of  Europeans  defeated  a 
most  numerous  army  of  French  and  natives,  Sir  Eyre's 
services  were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  considerable  share 
of  the  honour  of  the  important  victory.  In  July,  being 
then  a  major^  he  was  detached  with  a  party  in  pursuit  of 
MtLaw,  who  had  collected  together  the  dispersed  French; 
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and  the  expedition,  although  it  did  not  succeed  in  the 
capture  of  Law,  was  of  advantage  to  the  Company  and 
country*  General  Lally  tlireatening  the  siege  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  Major  Coote,  now  become  a  colonel,  drew 
together  what  forces  he  could,  and  invested  Wandewash, 
which  he  took  on  the  50th  of  November,  1754,  in  three 
days.  General  Lally,  considering  the  place  to  be  of  great 
importance,  attempted  to  retake  it,  which  brought  on  an 
engagement,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1760,  in  which  the 
French  troops  were  utterly  routed,  and,  with  their  general, 
fled  in  despair  to  Pondicberry. 

Sir  Eyre  laid  siege  to  Pondicberry  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1760,  and  carried  it  on  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence until  the  middle  of  January  1761,  when  the  English 
forces  took  possession  of  that  important  town.  The  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  1400  European  soldiers,  became  pri- 
soners of  war,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores,  and 
great  riches  were  given  up  to  the  victors.  This  was  the 
final  blow  to  the  French  power  in  India. 

On  the  Coloners  return  to  England,  the  next  year,  he 
was  presented  by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  a  diamond- 
hilted  sword,  which  cost  700/.,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  the  important  services  he  had  done.  At  the  close  of 
I769f  or  very  early  in  1770,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  East  India  Company's  forces  in  India. 
He  reached  Madras  in  1770,  but  left  that  place  again  in 
October,  to  proceed  to  Bussorah,  from  whence  he  pro- 
secuted his  journey  overland  to  England.  The  reason  of 
his  quitting  Madras,  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing 
to  a  dispute  with  the  governor  there.  On  the  31st  of 
August,  177 1,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath ; 
and,  in  March  177S,  became  colonel  of  the  S7th  regiment 
of  foot)  which  being  stationed  in  Scotland,  he  resided  at 
Fort  George,  near  Inverness,  as  governor.  On  the  death 
of  General  Clavering  in  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal, 
and  commander  of  the  British  troops.  In  1780,  Hyder 
Ally  having  invaded  the  Carnatic,  General  Coote  wtas 
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sent  with  money  and  a  reioforGement  of  troops,  from 
Bengal  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  be  assumed  the . 
command  of  the  army. 

Afiairs  at  that  time  wore  a  very  serious  aspect  in  India : 
the  government  at  Madras  had  been  conducted  with 
little  or  no  judgment  or  vigour.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Baillie  had  been  dispatched  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
European  infantry,  some  artillery,  and  three  battalions  of 
seapoys;  but,  not  being  supported,  had  been  attacked  by  a 
superior  force,  under  Hyder  Ally,  and  after  many  hours 
hard  fighting,  the  whole  army  was  destroyed,  most  of 
the  Europeans  and  seapoys  being  killed,  and  the  rest  taken 
prisoners.  Hyder  had,  after  this,  taken  Arcot,  and  felt 
confident  of  being  able  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
country.  The  arrival  of  General  Coote  revived  the  courage 
of  the  army,  and  after  various  afifairs  of  inferior  importance, 
be  succeeded  in  bringing  Hyder  Ally  to  a  general  engage- 
ment, July  Ist,  1781,  near  Porto  Novo.  It  lasted  eight 
hours,  and  was  a  hard  fought  day  on  both  sides;  the  army 
of  Hyder  consisted  of  twenty-five  battalions  of  infantry, 
400  Europeans,  from  40,000  to  50,000  horse,  and  above 
100,000  match-lock  men.  Peons  and  Polygars,  with  forty- 
seven  pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  army  was  exceed- 
ingly inferior  in  strength;  but  their  discipline  and 
firmness,  with  the  skill  of  their  general,  overcame  all 
difficulties,  and  their  victory  was  complete.  Meer  Saib, 
Hyder's  favourite  general,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
action,  and  amongst  4000  killed  were  the  Sultan's  principal 
officers.  On  the  British  side  from  500  to  400  were  slain. 
This  check  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  war ;  and  the  blow 
was  followed  up  by  fresh  defeats,  which  compelled  Hyder 
to  submit  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  power. 

In  178S,  the  public  service  again  requiring  the  assist* 
ance  of  Sir  Eyre,  he,  although  in  a  dying  state,  left 
Calcutta  for  Madras,  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of 
the  army  in  that  quarter.  He  arrived  at  Madras  on  the 
£4th  of  April,  1 783,  and  died  two  days  after.  His  body 
was  sent  to  England,  and  landed  at  the  jetty  head,  on 
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the  2Dd  of  September,  1784,  and  deposited  io  the  chapel 
at  Plymouth  on  the  7th,  whence  it  proceeded  to  West 
Park,  the  family  seat,  in  Hampshire,  and  from  thence  was 
removed,  on  the  14th,  for  interment,  to  the  parish  church 
of  Rochwood. 

Sir  Eyre  married  in  1769*  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hutch- 
inson, Esq.  governor  of  St.  Helena,  but  left  no  issue. 
His  property,  amounting  to  about  200,000/.,  was  inhe- 
rited by  his  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  dean  of  Kilfenora* 


COMMON   CORMAC, 

Or  blind  Cormac,  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  the  order 
of  the^  minstrels,  called  Tale-Tellers,  of  whom  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple  speaks  so  fully  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry.  He 
was  born  in  May  1703,  at  Woodstock,  near  Ballinduo- 
gan,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  of  parents  poor  and  honest, 
remarlcable  only  for  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  their 
lives.  Before  he  had  completed  his  first  year,  the  small- 
pox deprived  him  of  sight;  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  indigence  of  his  parents,  precluded  him  from 
receiving  any  of  the  advantages  of  education.  But  though 
he  could  not  read  himself,  he  had  the  happiness  of  con- 
versing with  those  who  bad  read;  and  although  he  re- 
mained without  learning,  he  yet  obtained  knowledge. 
Discovering  an  early  fondness  for  music,  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  procured  a  professor  of  the  harp,  to  instruct 
him  on  that  instrument,  and  Cormac  received  a  few  les- 
sons which  he  practised  con  amore ;  but  his  patron  dying 
suddenly,  the  harp  dropped  from  his  hand — it  was  un- 
strung, and  stern  poverty  prevented  its  repair.  But 
cheered  by  poetry,  the  muse  of  whom  he  was  most  ena- 
moured, he  listened  eagerly  to  the  Irish  songs  and  me- 
trical tales  he  heard  sung  and  recited  round  the  '^crackling 
faggots  that  illumined  the  hearths"  of  his  father  and  his 
neighbours.  His  mind  being  thus  stored,  and  having  no 
other  avocation,  he  commenced  a  Man  of  Talk,  or  Tale- 
Teller.  He  was  now  employed  in  relating  legendary  tales. 
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and  reciting  genealogies  at  raral  wakes,  or  in  the  hospi- 
table halls  of  country  squires.  He  has  been  often  heard 
to  recite  some  of  those  Irish  tales  which  Macpherson  has 
so  artfully  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  Epic  poems^ 
which  he  does  Ossian  the  honour  to  attribute  to  him.  En- 
dowed with  a  sweet  voice  and  a  good  ear,  his  narrations 
were  generally  graced  with  the  charms  of  melody.  He 
did  not,  like  the  Tale-teller  mentioned  hy  Sir  William 
Temple,  chaunt  his  tales  in  an  uninterrupted  even 
tone:  the  monotony  of  his  modulation  was  frequently 
broken,  by  cadences  introduced  with  taste  at  the  close 
of  each  stanza,  in  rehearsing  any  of  Ossian's  poems,  or 
any  composition  in  verse,  it  was  mucb  in  the  manner  of 
cathedral  service;  bat  in  singing  some  of  "his  native  airs, 
be  displayed  the  power  of  his  voice — and  on  those  occa- 
sions his  auditors  were  always  enraptured.  It  is  asserted 
that  no  singer  ever  did  Carolan^s  airs,  or  Ossian's  cele- 
brated Hunting  Song,  more  justice  than  Cormac.  But  it 
was  in  poetry  Cormac  delighted  to  exercise  his  genrus. 
He  composed  several  songs  and  elegies,  which  obtained 
general  applause.  His  muse,  tender  and  affectionate,  was 
awakened  by  the  call  of  gratitude,  and  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  mostly  panegyrical)  or  elegiac.  He  some- 
times indulged  in  satire,  but  not  often,  though  endued 
with  a  rich  vein  of  that  dangerous  gift.  Cormac  lived, 
much  respected  and  beloved  by  all  classes  ;  he  was  twice 
married,  and  had  children  by  each  wife ;  he  died  about 
the  age  of  eighty-6ve« 


PHILLIPS  COSBY, 

A  BRAVE  and  skilful  admiral,  was  descended  from  an 
Irish  family  of  some  distinction,  long  settled  at  Strad- 
bally  Hall,  in  the  Queen's  county.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1745,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  he  entered 
the  navy  on  board  of  the  Comet  bomb,  commanded  by 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Spring.  On  the  12th  of 
February  in  the  same  year,  he  was  in  a  severe  engage* 
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the  2nd  of  September,  1 784,  and  deposited  ia  tbe  chapel 
at  Plymouth  on  the  7th,  whence  it  proceeded  to  West 
Park,  the  family  seat,  in  Hampshire,  and  from  thence  was 
removed,  on  the  14th,  for  interment,  to  the  parish  church 
of  Rochwood. 

Sir  Eyre  married  in  1769,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hutch- 
inson, Esq.  governor  of  St.  Helena,  but  left  no  issue. 
His  property,  amounting  to  about  £00,000/.,  was  inhe- 
rited by  his  brother,  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  dean  of  Kilfenora. 


COMMON   CORMAC, 

Or  blind  Cormac,  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  the  order 
of  the,  minstrels,  called  Tale-Tellers,  of  whom  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple  speaks  so  fully  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry.     He 
was  born  in  May  1703,  at  Woodstock,  near  Ballindun- 
gan,  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  of  parents  poor  and  honest, 
remarkable  only  for  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  their 
lives.     Before  he  had  completed  his  first  year,  the  small- 
pox deprived  him  of  sight;  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  indigence  of  his  parents,  precluded  him  from 
receiving  any  of  the  advantages  of  education.  But  though 
he  could  not  read  himself,  he  had  the  happiness  of  con- 
versing with  those  who  bad  read ;  and  although  he  re- 
mained without  learning,  he  yet  obtained  knowledge. 
Discovering  an  early  fondness  for  music,  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  procured  a  professor  of  the  harp,  to  instruct 
him  on  that  instrument,  and  Cormac  received  a  few  les- 
sons which  he  practised  con  amore;  but  his  patron  dying 
suddenly,  the  harp  dropped  from  his  hand — it  was  un- 
strung,   and  stern   poverty    prevented  its   repair.      But 
cheered  by  poetry,  the  muse  of  whom  he  was  most  ena- 
moured, he  listened  eagerly  to  the  Irish  songs  and  me- 
trical tales  he  heard  sung  and  recited  round  the  '^crackling 
faggots  that  illumined  the  hearths"  of  his  father  and  his 
neighbours.     His  mind  being  thus  stored,  and  having  no 
other  avocation,  he  commenced  a  Man  of  Talk,  or  Tale- 
Teller.  He  was  now  employed  in  relating  legendary  tales, 
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desire  of  that  officer,  appointed  his  marine  aid-de-caaip> 
and  in  this  capacity  be  served  with  General  Wolfe  the  year 
following,  at  the  siege  of  Qaebec,  and  remained  with  him 
until  September  13, 1759»  the  fatal  day  of  hisdeath.  Shortly 
after  that  lamented  event  Mr.  Cosby  returned  to  England^ 
and  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1760,  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  Laurel  sloop.  From  this  ship,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1761,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post»captain  in  the 
Hind  frigate  of  twenty  guns.  In  1767,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Montreal  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  ordered  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  station  he  returned  in  the 
September  of  that  year,  by  order  of  Commodore  Spring 
(the  then  commander-in-chieO  on  the  melancholy  occasion 
of  bringing  to  England  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
Having  performed  this  service.  Captain  Cosby  resumed 
his  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  continued 
during  the  three  succeeding  years  :  he  then  returned  to 
England,  and  was  unemployed  until  the  year  1778,  when 
be  was  appointed  to  the  Centaur,  of  seventy-four  guns, 
and  was  in  the  action  off  Brest,  with  Lord  Keppel,  on  the 
27th  of  July  in  that  year. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  the  year  1779«  Captain 
Cosby  changed  into  the  Robust,  of  seventy -four  guns  ; 
and  in  May,  sailed  under  the  command  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot,  for  North  America.  After  much  skilful 
manceuvring  on  both  sides,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1781, 
being  about  fourteen  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Henry^ 
the  French  were  discovered  steering  for  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  about  two  P.M.  Captain  Cosby  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  leading  the  British  squadron  into  action.  '*  Cap- 
tain Cosby  (as  Admiral  Arbuthnot  expressed  himself  in 
his  official  dispatches)  behaved  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
in  his  engagement  with  the  van  of  the  enemy .^  The 
Robust  had  far  more  than  her  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded;  and,  by  having  at  one  time  three  ships  upon 
her,  her  masts,  xigging,  sails,  and  boats,  were  torn  to 
pieces.  But  the  French  commodore  and  his  ships  were 
unaUe  to  withstand  the  animated  attack  that  was  made 
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upon  them ;  and,  in  half  an  hoar  after  the  commence* 
meat  of  the  action,  they  fell  into  disorder,  and  broke  their 
line.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  thick  haze,  which  had. 
prevailed  previously  to,  and  during  the  engagement,  to- 
gether with  the  disabled  situation  of  some  of  the  British 
ships,  particularly  the  Robust,  Europa,  and  Prudent,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  English  admiral  to  pursue  his 
advantage ;  and  thus  the  contest  proved  indecisive. 

The  exertions  of  Captain  Cosby,  which  during  this  en- 
gagement were  certainly  of  no  common  stamp,  drew  forth 
the  cordial  and  merited  eulogium  of  the  commander-in- 
chief;  and  immediately  after  the  action.  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  sent  him  the  following  letter : — 

Roffol  Oak,  off  Cape  Ckarla,  March  IM,  1781. 
DsAR  Sir, 

You  have,  duriDg  the  time  that  we  left  Gardiner's  Bay,  conducted  yonr* 
self  like  an  experienced  and  diligent  officer,  particularly  on  the  16tii  Inst, 
in  which  you  have  approved  yourself  a  gaUant  naval  commander,  tiiat  has 
done  honour  to  yourself  and  country;  and  botii  yourself,  officers, and 
ship's  company,  have  my  warmest  thanks  for  yonr  spirited  condncL 

I  have  ordered  the  America  to  assist  yon  with  twenty  men,  and  ao 

soon  as  we  get  to  anchor,  yon  shaU  have  every  assistance  that  is  in  the 

power  of, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.  ARBUTHNOT. 

Cafitaui  Coriffff  Robutt, 

The  Robust  was  so  much  disabled  on  this  occasion,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  be  stripped,  and  undergo  the  best  repair 
that  circumstances  would  admit  of,  at  New  York,  in  order 
to  make  it  safe  for  her  even  to  put  to  sea ;  and  by  great 
exertion  she  was  got  into  sailing  order  in  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  second  fruitless  attempt  was  made  for 
the  deliverance  of  General  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  and 
she  put  to  sea.  No  engagement,  however,  took  place^ 
which  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Captain  Cosby, 
as  from  the  crazy  state  of  his  ship,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  act  with  advantage. 

The  Robust  being  unfit  for  farther  service  in  her  pre- 
sent state,  was  ordered  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
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being  repaired.  Earl  Comwallis  embarked  on  board  ber 
as  a  passenger ;  bat  soon  after  she  got  to  sea  she  sprung 
a  leak,  and  was  found  to  be  so  extremely  crasy  as  to  be 
incapable  of  proceeding  in  safety  to  Europe :  his  lordship 
therefore  removed  into  a  merchant-dhip,  one  of  the  Ro- 
bust's  convoys,  and  Captain  Cosby  bore  away  for  Anti- 
gua. In  the  following  summer^  1782>  after  having  been 
hove  down  and  refitted  there,  the  Robust  sailed  for 
England  for  a  convoy,  and  arrived  safely  in  the  month 
of  July. 

Captain  Cosby,  we  believe,  held  no  farther  command 
till  the  year  1786,  when  he  obtained  the  rank  of  esta- 
blished commodore  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  Sir 
John  Lindsey  at  that  time  retiring  on  account  of  the  ill 
state  of  his  health,  the  commodore  succeeded  him  as 
commander-in-chief.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  hoisted  his 
broad  pendant  on  board  the  Trusty,  of  fifty  guns.  He 
remained,  in  the  Mediterranean  till  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1790;  but,  with  the  exception  of  his  mission  (in 
1788)  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  no  event  occurred, 
during  that  period,  that  is  worthy  of  record.  At  that 
time,  some  apprehensions  were  entertained,  that  the  com- 
merce of  Britain  might  sustain  a  predatory  interruption 
from  the  Barbary  corsairs ;  and  Commodore  Cosby  was 
sent  to  visit  the  different  states,  and  to  arrange  such  terms 
with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  might  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  English  traders.  He  accomplished  the  negotiation 
and  treaty  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  precision,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  government. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1790,  the  commodore  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red  squadron, 
and  appointed  to  a  command  on  the  Cork  station,  in  the 
Fame,  of  seventy-four  guns.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1791^  he  sustained  a  domestic  misfortune,  in  the  loss  of 
his  nephew.  Lieutenant  Cosby,  of  the  army,  who  was  un- 
fortunately drowned  at  Cork. 

In  1792  he  was  appointed  to  command  at  Plymouth, 
as  port  admiral,  and  accordingly  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
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the  St.  George,  of  iiiiiety •eight  guns.  He  retained  this  com* 
Biand  only  for  a  short  time ;  as,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  he 
shifted  his  flag  into  the  Windsor  Castle,  of  ninety-eight  guns ; 
and  on  the  15thof  April,  sailed  from  Spithead,  with  asquad- 
ron  under  his  oommand :  part  of  which  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies  with  a  convoy ;  part  returned  to  Spithead ;  and 
the  rear-admiral,  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  proceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  acted  as  third  in  com- 
mand under  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Hood.  In  the  month  of 
November,  he  was  detached,  with  several  ships  of  the 
fleet,  to  Leghorn,  in  order  to  bring  back  from  thence,  live 
stock,  wine,  and  other  supplies  of  provisions,  for  the  allied 
troops  in  garrison  at  Toulon. 

Op  the  nth  of  April,  1794,  Mr.  Cosby  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  vice«admiral  of  the  red  squadron,  on  which 
occasion  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Alcides,  of  seventy-four 
guns.  He  was  afterwards  present  at  the  capture  of  Cor- 
sica,  and  of  Toulon ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
he  sailed  for  England*  On  the  12th  of  November,  he 
arrived  at  Spithead  with  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  and 
a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  from  Portih- 
gal  and  the  Mediterraneaa*  He  also  escorted  home  three 
French  ships,  which  bad  been  taken  at  Toulon. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  the  vice-admiral  struck  his 
flag.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1795,  he  was  made  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  red ;  on  the  14th  of  February,  1799>  admiral  of 
the  blue;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  admiral  of  the 
white;  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1805,  admiral  of  the 
red  squadron ;  that  rank  having  been  restored  in  the  royal 
navy,  immediately  after  the  victory  off  Trafalgar  by  the 
immortal  Nelson. 

Admiral  Cosby  commanded  the  impress  service  in  Ire- 
land, until  the  peace  of  1801. 

He  died  on  the  10th  of  January,  1808,  in  his  78th  year, 
upwards  of  sixty  of  which  he  had  spent  in  an  active  and 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country,  and 
highly  honourable  to  himself  as  an  oflicer  of  the  British 
navy.    On  the  l6th,  his  remains  were  interred  in  the 
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Abbey  church,  at  Bath,  in  a  handsome  bat  not  pompovs 
manner,  such  being  strictly  forbidden  by  the  deceased* 
Rear-admiral  Wolseley,  the  admiral's  nephew,  Sir  Henry 
Cosby,  and  Colonel  Stanfield  attended  as  chief  mourners; 
and  the  pall  was  borne  by  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles^ 
and  Vice-admirals  Christie,  M'Dowall,  and  Brown. 


PATRICK  COTTER, 

Bbtteb  known  by  the  name  of  O'Brien,  and  usually 
denominated  ^'  The  Irish  Giant/'  He  was.  of  obscure  pa- 
rentage in  Kinsale,  and  by  trade  originally  a  bricklayer : 

but  his  uncommon  size  rendered  him  a  mark  for  the  ava- 

• 

rice  of  a  showman,   who,  for  the  payment  of  50^  per 
annum,  obtained  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  him  three  years 
in  England.    Not  contented  with  his  bargain,  the  chap- 
man attempted  to  underlet  the  liberty  of  showing  him  to 
another  speculator :  and  poor  Cotter,  resisting  this  nefa- 
rious transaction,  was  saddled  with  a  fictitious  debt,  and 
thrown  into  a  spunging-house  in  Bristol.  In  this  situation 
he  was,  happily  for  him,  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
city  who  had  some  business  to  transact  with  the  sheriffs 
officer.    His  simple  demeanour,  and  extreme  distress,  in- 
duced Mr.  W— —  to  make  inquiries  respecting  him,  and 
having  reason  to  think  that  he  was  unjustly  detained,  he 
very  generously  became  his  bail,  and  ultimately  so  far 
investigated  the  affair,  that  be  not  only  obtained  for  him 
his  liberty,  but  freed  him  from  all  kind  of  obligations  to 
serve  his  task-master  any  longer.     He  was  at  this  time 
eighteen,  and  retained  to  his  last  breath,  a  most  lively 
sense  of  the  obligation  conferred  upon  him,  ^'  when  a 
stranger  and  in  need  ;*'  an  obligation  which  he  manifested 
also  by  very  honourable  mention  in  bis  will.  It  happened 
to  be  September  when  he  was  liberated ;  and  by  the  fur- 
ther assistance  of  his  benefactor,  he  was  enabled  to  set  up 
for  himself,  in  the  fair  then  held  in  St.  James's.     Success 
crowned  his  undertaking ;  in  three  days,  instead  of  being 
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iu  penary,  he  saw  himself  possessed  of  SO/.  English 
money.  Let  those  who  know  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
judge  of  his  riches ;  he  now  commenced,  and  continued 
a  regular  exhibition  of  his  person  ;  when,  having  realized 
an  independence  sufficient  to  keep  his  carriage,  and 
secure  to  him  the  conveniences  of  life,  he  declined 
what  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  his  feelings.  He  was 
unoffending  and  amiable  in  bis  manners  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  of  whom  he  had  latterly  rather  a 
large  circle,  as  he  was  neither  averse  to  a  cheerful  glass, 
nor  pleasant  company.  He  had  naturally  good  sense,  and 
his  mind  was  not  uncultivated.  He  departed  this  life  with* 
out  the  smallest  apparent  pain  or  agony,  on  the  8th  Sept. 
1806,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  having  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  a  disease  of  the  lungs  combined  with  an  affec* 
tion  of  the  liver.  To  prevent  any  attempt  to  disturb  his 
remains,  of  which  he  had  the  greatest  horror,  a  grave  is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet  in  the  solid  rock;  and 
such  precautions  taken,  as  would  effectually  render  abor- 
tive either  force  or  stratagem.  The  stupendous  coffin 
prepared  for  him,  was  in  length  nine  feet  five  inches ;  five 
men  got  into  it  with  ease,  and  had  the  lid  placed  upon  it. 
The  brass  plate  contains  the  following  inscription:— 
**  Patrick  Cotter  0'Brien,of  Kinsale,  Ireland,  whose  stature 
was  eight  feet  one  inch.  Died,  Sept.  8th,  1806,  aged 
forty-six  years."  There  are  some  emblems  on  it,  denoting 
the  deceased  to  have  belonged  to  the  masonic  order  of 
Knights  Templars. 


GERALD  COURCY, 

Sbventeenth  baron  of  Kinsale,  was  a  very  brave  officer 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  wars  in  France.  In  1645,  he  was  in  the  king's  army 
at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  where  he  commanded  a  brave 
Irish  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  performed  such 
good  service  in  reducing  the  place,  that  he  was  knighted 
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in  the  field  under  the  royal  standard  displayed,  which 
was  the  most  distinguished  manner  in  which  knighthood 
could  be  conferred.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
1599. 


ALMERICUS  COURCY, 

nTwENTT-THiBD  barou  Kinsale,  was  much  in  favour  with 
King  Charles  If.,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of 
300/.  a  year.  He  was  also  in  favour  with  James  II.  by 
whom  the  pension  was  continued.  In  I69O,  he  com- 
manded an  independent  troop  of  horse  in  his  service, 
and  was  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  of 
Lucan's  regiment  of  horse,  for  which  he  was  outlawed  in 
1691 ;  but  soon  after,  the  outlawry  was  reversed,  and  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  October  ^5,  1692. 

Being  very  handsome  in  his  person,  and  of  a  tall  stature, 
his  lordship  one  day  attended  King  William's  court,  and 
being  admitted  into  the  presence-chamber,  asserted  the 
privilege  of  being  covered  before  his  majesty,  by  walking 
to  and  fro  with  bis  hat  on  his  head.  The  king  observing 
him,  sent  one  of  his  nobles  to  inquire  the  reason  of  his 
appearing  before  him  with  his  head  covered:  to  whom  he 
replied.  He  very  well  knew  in'whose  presence  he  stood, 
and  the  reason  why  he  wore  his  hat  that  day  was,  because 
he  stood  before  the  king  of  Ireland.  This  answer  being 
told  the  king,  and  his  lordship  approaching  nearer  to  the 
throne,  was  required  by  his  majesty  to  explain  himself, 
which  he  did  to  this  eifect : — *^  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
my  name  is  Courcy,  and  I  am  lord  of  Kinsale,  in  your 
kingdom  of  Ireland ;  the  reason  of  my  appearing  covered 
in  your  majesty's  presence,  is  to  assert  the  ancient  privi- 
lege of  my  family,  granted  to  Sir  John  de  Courcy,  earl  of 
Ulster,  and  his  heirs,  by  John,  king  of  England,  for  him 
and  his  successors  for  ever."  The  king  replied,  that  he 
remembered  he  had  such  a  nobleman,  and  believed  the 
privilege  he  asserted  to  be  his  right,  and  giving  him  his 
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hand  to  kiss,  bis  lordsbip  paid  his  obeisance,  and  remained 
nncovered. 
He  died  the  9th  February,  1719. 


JOHN  COURTENAY, 

A  STATESMAN  and  wit,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
was  bom  about  the  year  1741.  Being  possessed  of  yooth 
and  volatility,  and  imbibing  all  his  ideas  from  a  nation 
confessedly  of  a  wariiice  disposition  and  character,  the 
army  became  the  object,  both  of  his  early  choice  and  his 
ambition.  Another  direction,  however,  was  speedily  given 
to  his  talents,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a 
nobleman,  whose  patronage  not  only  conferred  a  bright 
colour  on  his  hopes,  but  gave  a  different  impulse  to  his 
views. 

An  anonymous  defence  of  the  Marquis  Townsbend,  in 
his  vice*regal  capacity,  is  said  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  his  introduction  to  that  nobleman :  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt)  that  his  convivial  talents,  not  only  for  a 
while  fascinated,  but  was  the  occasion  of  a  permanent 
friendship  between  that  nobleman  and  himself. 

George,  Viscount  Townshend,  (whose  name  was  syno- 
nymous with  wit  and  good  living,)  was  nominated  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1767)  and  held  that  office  until 
1772)  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Harcourt* 
During  this  period,  Mr.  Courtenay,  from  being  first  only  a 
visitor,  soon  became  a  constant  guest,  and  finally  a  resident 
at  the  castle.  His  company  seemed  essential  to  all  the 
entertainments,  nor  was  there  a  convivial  party  formed,  in 
which  he  did  not  partake.  And  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Townshend,  he  held  an  official  situation,  under 
his  excellency,  and  on  his  return,  either  accompanied  or 
followed  him  to  England. 

To  this  nobleman,  shortly  after  his  recal  from  Ireland, 
the  important  office  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance 
was  committed ;  and  on  this  occasion  be  did  not  forget 
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hit  friend  and  faithful  adiierent  Captain  Courtenay,  who 
was  immediately  appointed  his  official  secretary.  He  was 
also  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  being  nominated 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  in  the  fifteenth 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  assembled  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1780.  He  was  re-chosen  three  years  after,  add 
was  made  surveyor  of  the  ordnance,  a  post  of  some  isf- 
portaoce,  on  which  a  new  writ  was  issued  April  23d.  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  parliaments  (1784  and 
1790)  of  Great  Britain,  he  sat  for  the  same  place  ;  after 
which,  at  the  general  election  in  1797,  he  was  appointed 
a  burgess  for  Appleby.  In  the  first  imperial  parliament 
which  met  February  2,  1801,  he  was  returned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Adair,  afterwards  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  in  the  second  and  third,  he  had  his  high-gifted 
countryman,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  for  his  colleague. 

He  continued  in  parliament  during  1802, 3,  4,  and  5,  in 
which  year  he  formed  one  of  the  majority  who  passed  a 
vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Melville.  On  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration in  1806|  Mr.  Courtenay  became  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  a  place  of  l600{.  per  annum,  and 
after  enjoying  this  place  only  for  a  few  months,  retired 
from  public  life. 

He  died  on  the  24th  March,  18l6,  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  the  firm  and  nncompromising 
friend  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  his  speech, 
delivered  Dec.  21, 1798,  on  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  does  infinite  honour  both  to  his  head  and 
heart. 

As  a  poet,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  facility 
in  versifying  the  incidents  of  the  day ;  and  as  a  wit,  was 
successful  in  his  replies  and  sarcastic  observations. 

Of  his  ban  mois  the  following  may  be  adduced  as  a 
favourable  specimen.  The  celebrated  Gibbon  happening 
one  afternoon  to  burst  forth  into  a  glowing  eulogium  on 
that  classical  piece,  **  The  Beggar's  Opera,"  as  tending 
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manifestly  to  civilize  the  bratal  manners  of  English  rob« 
bers,  Courtenay  replied,  '^  Yes — I  agree  with  you.  Gay 
was  the  Orpheus  of  our  highwaymen.'' 


SIR  RICHARD  COX,  Bart. 

Lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  an  historian  of  that 
country,  was  son  to  Richard  Cox,  Esq.  captain  of  a  troop 
of  horse,  and  was  born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1650.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  father  before  he  was  three  years  of  age,  and  was 
then  taken  care  of  by  his  mother's  father,  Walter  Bird, 
Esq.  of  Cloghnakilty ;  but  his  grandfather  also  dying  when 
be  was  in  his  ninth  year,  he  was  then  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  uncle,  John  Bird,  Esq.  who  placed  him  at 
an  ordinary  grammar  school,  at  Cloghnakilty,  where  he 
soon  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  learning.  In 
1668,  just  as  he  had  entered  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
commenced  practising  as  an  attorney  in  several  minor 
courts  where  his  uncle  was  seneschal,  and  continued  so  to 
do  for  about  three  years,  when  finding  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources in  an  improving  state,  he  entered  himself  at 
Gray's  Inn,  in  1671,  with  an  intention  of  being  called  to 
the  bar.  Here  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  assiduity 
and  application  to  the  *^  weighty  study  of  the  law ;"  and 
in  consequence  of  his  great  improvement  therein,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  surveyors  at  Sir  Robert  Shaftoe's  read* 
ing.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  soon  after 
married  a  lady,  who  had  a  right  to  a  considerable  fortune; 
but  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  it,  he  took  a  farm 
near  Cloghnakilty,  in  which  he  immured  himself  for  a 
space  of  nearly  seven  years.  Being,  however,  roused  from 
the  lethargy  into  which  he  had  fallen,  by  a  great  increase 
of  family,  he  plainly  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of 
exertion ;  and  was,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell, 
once  more  recalled  into  active  life,  from  gloom  and  inac- 
tivity. He  was  elected  recorder  of  Kinsale  in  1680,  and 
removed  to  Cork,  where  he  settled  and  practised  his  pro* 
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fession  with  great  aod  deserved  success.  He  was  a  zea- 
lous advocate  for  the  protestant  cause,  on  which  account 
foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  about  to  fall  on  the  puptes- 
tantSy  he  quitted  both  his  clients  and  his  estate,  (which 
at  that  period  amounted  to  about  3001.  per  annum,)  and 
sought  shelter,  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  in  England. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  Bristol,  where  being  well  known, 
he  obtained  practice  sufficient  to  support  his  family  gen- 
teelly ;  and  occupied  his  leisure  hours  by  compiling  the 
^  History  of  Ireland,"  the  first  part  of  which  he  published 
soon  after  the  revolution  in  1689,  under  the  title  of  *'Hi- 
bernia  Anglicana ;  or,  the  History  of  Ireland,  from  the 
Conquest  thereof  by  the  English,  to  the  present  time." 
And  at  the  Revolution,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  small 
publication,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  the  Prince 
of  Orange  King,  and  of  sending  speedy  relief  to  Ireland. 
When  the  prince  arrived  in  London,  Mr.  Cox  quitted 
Bristol,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  was 
made  ander-secretary  of  state ;  and  when  King  William 
Ivent  to  Ireland,  he  accompanied  him  in  the  quality  of 
secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell.  Having  given  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  king  in  the  discbarge  of  his  office,  he  was, 
immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Waterford,  made  recor^ 
der  of  that  city.  His  services  and  attachment  to  William's 
party  were  likewise  rewarded  by  the  post  of  second  justice 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  to  which  office  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  ISth  of  September,  1690.  He  was  also 
employed  as  a  commissioner  for  various  purposes ;  and  in 
April  1691,  made  military  governor  of  the  county  and 
city  of  Cork.  In  this  situation  of  judge  and  military 
governor,  he  evinced  himself  an  active  and  zealous  servant 
of  the  crown,  but  treated  the  individuals  who  eame  under 
his  jurisdictioh,  with  a  rigour  which  has  been  loudly  ex- 
claimed against,  but  wbich  certainly  had  a  very  consider- 
able effect  in  keeping  his  government  quiet.  Indeed  so 
vigilant  was  he  in  this  situation,  that,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  sway  as  military  governor,  though  he  had  a 
frontier  of  eighty  miles  to  defend,  and  twenty  places  to 
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garicison  besides  Cork  and  Kiosale,  yet  be  did  not  lose 
opejQch.of  ground;  vbile  tbe  neigbbourhood  was  ren« 
dere^  very  disagreeable  to  the  enemy  by  tbe  frequent 
excursions  of  bis  troops,  wbo  returned  witb  plunder  to  an 
immense  amount,  and  of  wbicb  be  generously  refused  to 
receive  tbe  sbare  due  to  bis  office* 

An  instance  of  presence  of  mind  wbicb  occurred  during 
bis  command  deserves  to  be  recorded,  particularly  as  it 
was  afterwards  bigbly  commended  by  tbe  distingutsbed 
Marlborougb.  Tbe  militia  of  tbe  city  of  Corky  by  tbe 
care  and  management  of  the  governor,  bad  been  so  well 
trained  to  service,  that  General  Ginkle  wrote  to  him  for 
one  thousand  of  them,  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
in  wbicb  be  was  then  engaged.  The  earlier  divisions 
had  marched  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  witb  perfect 
submission  to  their  orders;  but  tbe  last,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  absplutely  refused  to  leave  their 
county ;  and  Colonel  Rogers,  after  trying  in  vain  every 
art  of  persuasion  to  induce  them  to  fulfil, their  duty,  rode 
up  in  despair  to  the  governor,  and  informed  him  of  tbe 
circumstance.  The  governor  calmly  answeredi  that  be 
would  make  them  march;  and  riding  up  to  the  mntinoua 
division  with  several  gentlemen,  wbo  were  of  opinion  that 
tbe  ringleaders  should  be  severely  punisbed|  he  put  on  as 
much  severity  as  his  countenance  would  admit  of,  and 
inquired  sternly  why  they  did  not  march  i  Onfs  of  them 
was  preparing  to  answer,  but  the  governor  stopped  bim 
short,  observing,  **  that  he  scorned  to  use  the  power  as- 
signed to  bim  by  the  government  to  punish  them,  con* 
sidering  that  some  of  them  might  be  cuckolds,  and  JBome 
cowards,  whose  company  he  did  not  desire;  but  that  he 
was  sure,  there  were  some  of  them  wbo  were  not  afraid  to. 
fight  for  a  king  and  country  which  they  loved,  and  tb^ 
such  would  follow  him ;  the  others  might  rejturn  to  tfaeir 
bouses/'  They  all  instantly  and  eagerly  pressed  forward, 
and,  as  if  to  wipe  off  the  slur  which  had  glanced  at  them, 
behaved  in  the  most  distinguished  manner  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege. 
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So  spirited  and  able  a  icondact  in  a  person,  ^ho  from 
his  education  and  profession,  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  / possess  any  of  tbe  requisites  for  a  milifary^ 
command,  excited  general  admiration.    The  government 
of  England  returned  him  thanks;  those  absent  individuals 
whose  estates  be  had  protected,  expressed  their  gratitude; 
and  the  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork, 
voted  him  addresses  of  thanks.   In  tbe  beginning  of  1692, 
an  invasion  from  France  being  expected,  he  had  a  much 
more  extensive  commission  assigned  him, — to  command 
the  whole  of  the  counties  Cork,  Limerick,  Kerry,  and 
Clare.    He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  secret  and  unplea- 
sant commission  to  disarm  the  catholics  of  these  counties 
on  the  £Oth  May,  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  that 
business  into  effect  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom; 
a  duty  which  he  performed  so  as  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  entertaining  any  fears  from  the  catholics  of  his< 
district,  and  with  so  much  feeling  towards  them,  as  not  t» 
leave  tbeas  unarmed  and  exposed  to  the  depredioions  of^ 
the  Rapparees.    A  victory,  however,  obtained  over  the 
Ffench  at  sea,  put  an  end  to  these  fears ;  and  soon  after 
he  was  restored  to  a  more  suitable  occupation  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Reynel,  who  brought  down  a  commis- 
sion of  assize  for  himself  and  Mr.  Justice  Cox,  for  the 
summer  circuit ;  *  after  which    he   returned    to  Dublin^ 
where,  on  Nov.  5th,  he  was  knighted  by  Lord  Sidney^ 
then  lord-Iieutenant. 

In  1693>  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Philosopbir! 
cai  Society  of  Dublin,  oq  which  occasion,  he  read  a 
gtograpbical  description  of  the  city  and  county  of  Derry,. 
and  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  being  part  of  an  intended 
geographical  description  of  the.  whole  of  Irdand;  and  ior 
which  he  aiso  purposed  to  include  a  natural  history  of 
Ireland.  Soon  after  this,  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  by  tlie  ministry  with  the  most  distinguished 
favour,  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.    Nor  was  this  confined  to  empty 
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words ;  he  bad  an  order  from  the  treasury  given  him  for 
an  abate^nent  of  one  moiety  of  his  quit-rent  for  ever;  and 
he  was  also  appointed,  without  solicitation,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  forfeitures,  with  a  salary  of  400^  per 
annum. 

In  so  responsible  and  arduous  a  situation,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Sir  Richard  Cox  to  escape  the  attacks  which  were 
levelled  at  him  by  the  parties  which  were  then  forming  in 
Ireland,  and  which  have  continued  increasing  till  the  pre- 
sent day.  He  still  continued  to  act  as  he  had  always  done, 
with  probity  and  justice;  and  though  a  friend  to  religious 
liberty,  he  did  not  allow  himself  the  slightest  partiality* 
This  upright  conduct  incensed  the  violent  of  both  par- 
ties against  him,  that  his  downfall  was  peculiarly  aimed  at, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Galway  men,  in  which  he 
insisted  with  so  much  eloquence  and  ability  on  the  duty 
of  preserving  the  public  faith,  by  adhering  to  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  that  he  brought  over  the  remainder  of  the 
commissioners  to  his  opinion,  and  saved  the  estates  of  the 
claimants.    Shortly  after  this,  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
violent  party  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  was  superseded  at 
the  council  board,  with  high  compliments  for  bis  past 
services,  and  an  apology  drawn  from  the  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  the  subject,  lest  by  so  many  judges  sitting  at 
the  council  board,  it  might  at  length  grow  into  a  court 
of  judicature.  To  countenance  this  excuse,  another  judge, 
but  without  his  abilities,  was  superseded  at   the  same 

time. 

An  attempt  was  at  the  same  period  made  to  prejudice  the 
king  against  Sir  Richard,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
by  obtaining  a  vote,  *^  that  the  Irish  forfeitures  were 
mismanaged."  He  was,  however,  heard  before  the  com- 
mittee; and  Sir  Richard  Bulkley  having  produced  a  long 
string  of  charges  against  the  commissioner,  was  answered 
on  the  instant  by  Sir  Riehard  Cox  with  so  much  candour 
and  clearness,  that  the  objections  were  entirely  done  away 
with,  and  the  vote  consequently  lost.    The  party,  there- 
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fore,  had  no  other  method  of  dissolviog  that  commission^ 
but  by  pretending  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  frugality 
in  their  management  of  the  revenue. 

During  the  ensuing  four  years.  Sir  Richard  had  no 
public  employment,  except  his  duty  as  a  judge;  and  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  writing  and  publishing  ^' An 
Essay  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Irish ;"  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  some,  **  Thoughts  on  the  Bill  depending  before 
the  right  hon.  the  House, of  Lords,  for  prohibiting  the 
Exportation  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  of  Ireland  to 
foreign  parts,  humbly  offered  to  their  Lordships." 

In  1701/being  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hely  on 
the  spring  circuit,  in  Munster,  the  lord  chief  justice  died ; 
and  the  friends  of  Sir  Richard  Cox  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, applied  to  the  king  to  promote  him  to  that  situa- 
tion, as  a  proof  of  his  approbation  of  his  conduct  and 
principles.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  on  May  l6th, 
be  was  sworn  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  member  of  the  privy  council.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  invited  by  the  Lord  Nottingham,  by 
the  queen's  command,  to  England,  where  he  was  consulted 
on  the  proper  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  was  about  to  meet  for  Ireland.  So  well  did 
his  advice  satisfy  the  queen,  that  in  July  1703,  Mr.  Me- 
thuen,  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  being  appointed 
ambassador  to  Portugal,  Sir  Richard  Cox  was  removed  to 
that  distinguished  situation. 

To  follow  him  through  the  duties  of  this  arduous  station, 
would  engage  us  in  a  history  of  theaffairs  of  Ireland,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this  undertaking.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  Jreland  is  indebted  solely  to 
him  for  the  bill  ''  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  a 
summary  way;"  and  for  the  act  which  was  passed  in  the 
English  parliament,  to  allow  the  exportation  of  linen 
from  Ireland  direct  to  the  plantations.  In  1705,  he  was 
appointed  with  Lord  Cutts,  lord  justice;  and  in  October 
1700,  he  was  created  a  baronet.  But  on  the  death  of  the 
•Lord  Cutts,  in  Jan.  1707,  he  was  involved  in  considerable 
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difficulties.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Dake  c€ 
Ormond  would  be  speedily  removed  from  his  situation  as 
lord-lieutenant,  and  this  step  was  earnestly  desired  by 
some  of  the  council.  In  consequeiyce  of  this,  when  Sir 
Richard  Cox  applied  to  the  council  to  know  ibow  he 
should  proceed,  the  commission  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  colleague,  they  were  at  first  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  be  necessary,  according  to  an  oM 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  for  him  to  issue  writs  to  the  king's 
councillors,  to  elect  a  governor ;  and  Sir  Charles  Porter 
privately  intimated  to  him,  th^t  he  should  be  elected  sole 
governor  of  Ireland.  This  snare,  however  tempting  it 
might  be  to  him,  he  managed  to  avoid ;  and  by  explaining 
to  the  council,  that  the  statute  in  question  referred  only 
to  the  absence  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  Ireland,  he 
induced  them  to  withdraw  their  resolution.  This  much 
irritated  such  as  were  desirous  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
should  be  removed ;  they  had  hoped,  that  by  this  means^ 
he  might  be  displaced  without  any  formal  parade,  aad 
they  threatened,  in  revenge  for  their  disappointment,  to 
impeach  the  chancellor.  In  this  trying  and  critical  situa- 
tion he  remained  firm  to  his  principles ;  and  having  con* 
suited  the  judges  and  law  officers  of  Ireland,  and  their 
opinions  coinciding  with  his  own,  he  resolved  upon 
adhering  to  it,  by  which,  although  the  queen  and  the 
lawyers  of  England  approved  of  his  conduct,  he  gave  a 
mortal  affiront  to  the  statesmen. 

At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1707,  the  duke  was 
removed  from  the  lord-lieutenancy,  and  Lord  Pembroke 
appointed  in  his  stead.  It  was  for  some  time  a  doubt 
whether  the  chancellor  was  also  to  be  removed :  the  new 
lord-lieutenant  entertained  a  great  respect  for  him ;  and 
the  lord  treasurer  still  remained,  who  had  told  him  in  l603» 
that  '^  they  were  all  bound  to  do  as  much  as  they  could 
for  him.''  The  power  of  the  faction  wast  however, 
too  great  for  private  attachment  to  withstand,  and  od 
June  SOth,  he  delivered  the  great  seal  to  the  lord*lieate- 
nant,  who  assured  him  that  be  would  not  have  received 
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it  had  he  not  designed  for  him  an  equivalent  recom- 
pence. 

The  behariour  of  Sir  Richard  Cox  on  this  occasion,  was 
such  as  should  have  caused  shame  to  his  enemies,  had 
they  been  capable  of  feeling  it ;  it  was,  as  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  firm,  manly,  and  equable.  His  private 
concerns  required  his  presence  in  the  country,  but  he 
would  not  retire  from  Dublin,  while  the  Parliament  was 
sitting,  lest  it  should  be  construed  into  a  desire  of  avoid- 
ing that  investigation  into  his  conduct,  which  he  felt  con- 
yinced  his  enemies  would  undertake.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived; various  and  many  were  the  accusations  laid  against 
him,  merely  to  enumerate  which,  without  entering  into 
particulars,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  His  integrity  of 
principle,  and  singleness  of  heart,  with  which  he  answered 
every  charge  which  was  preferred  against  him,  at  length 
defeated  all  the  malevolence,  and  wearied  the  pertinacity 
of  his  enemies. 

A  dispute  which  arose  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  relative  to  the 
election  of  a  lord  mayor,  gave  rise  to  much  debate.  The 
question  was  brought  before  the  lords  justices,  of  whom 
Sir  Richard  was  one,  and  their  report  was  transmitted  to 
England  for  the  royal  approbation,  which  through  the 
illness  of  the  queen  could  not  be  obtained.  Shortly  after 
this,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  lords  justices  were 
superseded,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  suspicion  that  they  were  inclined  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Pretender;  a  suspicion  which, 
in  Sir  Richard's  case  at  least,  must  be  entirely  unfounded, 
•s  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  every  action  of  his  earlier  as 
well  as  of  his  later  life. 

Weaned  at  length  with  such  unceasing  disputes  for 
power,  his  quitted  entirely  public  life,  and  spent  the  r^iDAia- 
der  of  hii3  days  in  a  tranquillity  which  was  indeed  enviable. 
Hie^bore  bis  ladversity  with  the  patience  of  a  philosopher, 
and  divided  his  ttacie  between  study,  improvements,  and 
acu  of  charity.     In  April  17Sd,  he  was  seized  witi^.apoi- 
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plexy,  which  terminated  in  a  palsy^  under  which  he  lao^ 
guished  till  the  Sd  of  May,  when  he  expired  without  pain, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years,  one  month,  and 
some  days. 

His  person  was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  his  features 
regular,  his  complexion  fair,  his  countenance  pleasant, 
his  eyes  full  and  lively,  and  hb  manners  easy  and  genteel; 
in  short,  says  Harris,  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with 
an  engaging  aspect. 

As  a  judge,  he  was  patient,  upright,  and  compassionate ; 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  better  adapted  to  preside  in 
the  chancery,  than  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Indeed, 
he  was  always  averse  to  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  in 
the  laws,  from  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  those  who 
professed  them,  and  seemed  constantly  to  aim  at  reducing 
them  to  their  original  standard,  reason.  His  charges  on 
his  circuits  to  the  grand  juries  are  represented  as  master^ 
pieces  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  attention  to  the  com- 
mon weal ;  those  which  he  addressed  to  the  grand  jury  of 
King's  County  in  1698,  and  to  that  of  Londonderry  in 
1700,  still  remain,  having  been  printed  at  their  special 
request.  As  a  chancellor,  his  decrees  were  much  respected, 
and  were  seldom  set  aside.  In  the  great  cause  between 
Lady  Kingsland  and  Mr.  Barn  wall,  he  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant;  and  though  the  appeal  was  backed  in 
the  house  of  lords  by  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial 
power  and  family  connexions,  his  decree  was  confirmed 
in  the  fullest  house  ever  known  on  such  an  occasion. 

His  abilities  as  an  author  cannot  be  doubted;  his  con- 
ceptions were  just  and  quick;  had  they  been  less  so,  his 
style  would  probably  have  been  improved.  His  education 
too,  was  not  of  that  liberal  nature  to  qualify  him  to  shine 
in  his  productions,  otherwise  than  by  the  sound  sense 
which  they  exhibit.  His  memory  was  exceediagly  happy, 
retaining  every  thing  which  he  read.  His  studies  were 
principally  devoted  to  history  and  divinity,  in  which  latter 
he  was  so  deeply  read,  that  many  coDceived  be  designed 
^entering  into  holy  orders. 
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Hk  private  character  was  free  from  every  vice.  Ava- 
rice aod  ambition^  vices  which  so  frequently  atteod  men 
who  make  their  own  fortanes,  were  not  the  growth  of  his 
constitution.  His  opportunities  of  amassing  wealth  were 
immense,  yet  he  contented  himself  with  merely  a  suffi- 
ciency ta  ensure  the  independence  of  his  family.  He  was 
9,  most  entertaining  companion ;  his  conversation  was 
cheerful,  diverting,  and  improving,  and  so  enlivened  with 
anecdotes,  that  he  never  failed  to  infuse  fresh  spirits  into 
a  drooping  company.  As  a  husband,  he  was  fond  apd 
obliging,  a  tender  father,  and  a  kind  master.  In  his  friend- 
ships he  was  firm  and  faithful ;  he  was  affable  and  cour- 
teous to  all,  and  rigidly  just  in  his  dealings.  Indeed,  had 
he  lived  in  times  in  which  faction  bore  less  sway,  his 
public  and  private  virtues  would  have  ensured  him  the 
love  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. 


RICHARD  CREAGH, 

Titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  author  of  several 
works  on  the  language  and  antiquities  of  Ireland,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  in  Limerick,  where  he  was  born,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  father, 
desirous  that  his  son  should  continue  to  exercise  his  busi- 
ness, educated  him  for  that  purpose;  but,  quitting  trade, 
be  retired  to  Louvain,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  so 
much  ardour  to  his  studies,  that  he  soon  acquired  great 
reputation  for  his  eminence  in  learning.  After  a  due 
course  of  studies  be  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  returned 
to  Limerick,  where  he  opened  a  school  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  Wearied  at  length  with  so  harrassing  a  life,  he 
w^s  desirous  of  becoming  a  monk,  and  travelled  to  Rome 
to  obtain  the  Pope's  licence.  Failing  iu  th6  object  of  his 
journey,  he  was,  however,  promoted  to  the  see  of  Armagh ; 
.but  we  cannot  ascertain  how  long  he  continued  in  it,  as 
the  date  of  his  appointment  is  unknown*    He  died  in 
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1585  (as  it  is  reported),  id  the  tower  of  London,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  committed  as  a  prisoner  of  state. 

Heis  theauthor  of  a  manuscript  **  De  Lingua  Hibemica, 
lib.  1/'  which  is  still  said  to  be  extant,  and  some  collec- 
tioas  from  which  are  among  the  MSS.  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ciogher,  in  the  college  library.  ^*  An  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,"  part  of  which,  in  Sir  James  Ware's  time,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arthur.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  ''De  Controversiis  Fidei/'  (which  possibly  may  be 
the  same  treatise  which  Stanihurst  calls  ''  Responsiones  ad 
Casus Couscientise/'  as  his  ''ChroniconHiberniss^may  be 
the  "  Topographia  Hibernia"  of  the  same  author),  '*  Vitae 
Sanctorum  Hiberni®,''  and  ''  Catechismum  Hibernicd.'^ 


ZACHARY  CROFTON. 

Zachary  Crofton  was  a  learned  non-conformist  divine 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born,  and  received  the 
greater  part  of  his  education  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  When 
his  native  country  became  the  scene  of  tumult  and  confu- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  he  fled  to  England,  and  landed 
at  Chester  with  only  a  groat  in  his  pocket,  which  he  spent 
the  first  night  after  he  came  on  shore.  .  His  sufferings, ex- 
cellent character,and  talents,  soon  procured  him  friends,  and 
he  shortly  obtained  the  living  of  Wrensbury,  in  Cheshire. 
In  this  situation  he  met  with  much  trouble,  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  and  bit 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  engagemati^  and  persuading 
others  to  follow  his  example.  On  thia  event  be  came  to 
London  with  strong  testimonials  of  his  abilities  and  good 
character,  from  several  neighbouring  ministers,  and  from 
his  parishioners;  and  after  officiating  some  time  at  St. 
James's^  Garlick-hithe,  he  obtained  the  living  of  St.  Bo- 
tolpb,  Aldgate,  which  he  appears  to  have-  held  till  ^after 
the  Restoration,  when  be  felt  a  scruple  of  conscience  in 
complying  with  some:parts  .of  the  act  of  uniforaiity>  and. 
msB  accordingly  ejected. .  He  althftt:  tine  entered  into 
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a  coniroversy  with  Bishop  Gauden,  about  the  obligation 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant^  for  which  he  zealously 
pleaded,  not  as  binding  a  man  to  rebellion,  or  to  any 
thing  unlawful,  but  as  imposing  an  additional  obligation  on 
every  one  who  took  it^  to  forward  the  reformation  of 
morals,  the  propagation  of  truths  and  the  confutation  of 
error.    By  the  boldness  and  freedom  which  he  displayed 
in  the  controversy,  he  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
bishops  and  court,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  detained  a  long  time,  at  a  great  expense, 
notwithstanding  he  had  a  wife  and  seven  small  chridren 
depending  upon  him  for  their  support.  He  attempted  to  get 
out  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  on  being  threatened 
with  farther  severity,  if  he  persevered,  he  dropped  that 
method,  and  petitioned  for  his  liberty,  which  was  at  last 
granted  him.    He  then  went  into  Cheshire,  where  he  was 
again  harrassed  by  imprisonment,  and  when  released,  he 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain  his  family,  to  keep  a 
grocer's  shop.     From  that  county  he  afterwards  removed 
to  a  small  farm  in  Bedfordshire,  whence  in   1667  here- 
turned  to  London,  and  set  up  a  school  in  the  parish  of 
Aldgate,  where  his  well-known  virtue,  See.  procured  him 
much  encouragement.    In  this  situation  he  died  in  1672. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  the  Tower,  he  regularly  fre- 
quented the  chapel,  being  averse  to  separation  from  the 
parish  churches,  notwithstanding  the  conformity  of  the 
clergy  in  points  which  he  disappproved  of.     It  cannot 
be  too  much  regretted,  that  the  ill-judged  policy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  rulers  of  the  times,  should  have 
insisted  on  a  rigid  conformity  from  conscientious  men 
like  Mr.  Crofton.     It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
exact  it  from  all  future  candidates  for  holy  orders,  or  eccle- 
siastical promotion,  and  if  the  scrupulous  clergy  had  been 
allowed  to  live  quietly  in  their  charges  till  death,  much 
cruelty  would  have  been  prevented,  and  such  a  formidable 
body  of  dissenters  would  not  have  been  produced.     Few 
of  the  ejected  ckrgy  adopted  Mr.Crofton's  principles  of 
submission  or  communion  with  the  churchy  and  he  was 
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engaged  in  much  controversy  on  the  subject.  His  worksy 
chiefly  on  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  times,  ans 
numerous,  and  a  list  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  fimt 
volume  of  Calamy's  ejected  Ministers. 


JOHN  CUNNINGHAM, 

An  elegant  and  ingenious  poet,  and  a  very  worthy  man, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1729,  where  his  father  and 
mother,  both  of  whom  were  descended  from  Scotch  pa* 
rents,  then  resided.  His  father  was  a  wine  cooper,  and 
becoming  enriched  by  a  prise  in  the  lottery,  commenced 
wine  merchant,  but  failed  shortly  after.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  his  father,  and  early  began  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  his  poetical  genius  in  several  fugitive  pieces 
which  he  published  anonymously  in  the  Dublin  newspa- 
pers ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year, 
he  had  produced  several  poetic  effusions,  which  are  still 
honoured  with  the  public  esteem. 

The  little  education  our  author  received  was  from  a  Mr* 
Clark,  who  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  the  city 
of  Drogheda;  and  when  his  father's  affairs  became  embar- 
rassed, he  was  recalled  to  Dublin.  About  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  wrote  his  only  dramatic  piece,  which  was  a 
farce,  entitled,  **  Love  in  a  Mist ;  or,  the  Lass  of  Spirit,'' 
which  was  acted  several  nights  at  Dublin  in  1747 ;  and  to 
this  farce  Garrick  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  in- 
debted for  his  feble  of  The  Lying  Valet/'  The  free  access 
which  this  little  drama  gave  him  to  the  theatre,  was  of  a 
very  pernicious  consequence  to  him,  as  it  created  a  dis- 
like to  the  plodding  life  of  a  tradesman,  and  excited  a 
desire  to  appear  on  the  stage  as  a  performer,  though  he 
scarcely  possessed  a  single  requisite  for  such  a  profession. 
His  figure  was  totally  against  him  either  for  tragedy  or 
genteel  comedy.  In  the  peiit  mcitrc  cast,  however,  he 
was  tolerable,  and  he  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  excellence 
in  personating  the  mock  French  characters.  £very  at- 
tempt to  suppress  his  passion  for  the  stage  having  become 
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fraitless,  without  the  sligbteBt  intimation  of  his  intentions, 
he  secretly  left  his  family,  and  embarked  for  England, 
where  be  obtained  a  precarious  and  unprofitable  existence 
in  various  companies  of  strolling  knights  of  the  sock  and 
buskin.  The  frequency  of  wantt  however,  at  length  made 
him  sensible  of  his  imprudence;  but  pride  prevented  his 
return  to  his  friends ;  and  ere  he  had  time  to  form  the 
resolution  of  obeying  the  calls  of  duty,  he  received  in- 
telligence that  his  father  had  become  insolvent.  This 
unwelcome  news  was  followed  by  that  of  his  decease  in 
oircnmstances  of  distress.  StUi,  an  asylum  was  gene- 
jously  offered  to  our  author  in  the  house  of  an  affec* 
tionate  brother,  Mr.  P.  Cunningham,  one  of  the  best 
statuaries  in  Ireland,  who  repeatedly  urged  him  to  return; 
but  the  idea  of  a  state  of  dependence  being  re)>ugnant  to 
his  feelings,  he  rejected  every  overture  that  was  made  to 
him,  and  the  profession  he  had  embarked  in  originally 
from  choice,  he  now  found  himself  obliged  to  persist  in 
firom  necessity.  After  having  experienced  the  many  and 
various  vicissitudes  which  are  the  inseparable  companions 
of  those  votaries  of  Thespis,  known  by  the  title  of 
*'  zDould-be  odors"  we  find  him  in  the  year  1761,  a  per- 
former at  Edinburgh,  at  which  period  and  place  he  began 
to  emerge  from  obscurity,  by  giving  to  the  world  his 
**  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of  Ruins,''  which,  although  obviously 
an  imitation  of  Gray's  elegy,  contains  many  passages  con* 
ceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  obtained  for  him 
considerable  reputation.  During  his  theatrical  engage- 
ment at  Edinburgh,  although  insignificant  as  an  actor,  he 
was  of  much  value  to  the  manager  by  furnishing  several 
prologues,  and  other  occasional  addresses,  all  of  which 
were  received  with  applause. 

About  this  period  he  received  an  invitation  from  several 
booksellers  in  London,  who  proposed  to  engage  him  in 
such  works  of  literature  as  might  procure  him  a  more  easy 
and  honourable  employment  than  he  had  hitherto  followed; 
and  willing  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  that  might 
arise  to  extricate  him  from  a  profession  in  which  nature 
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had  denied  bim  the  indispensable  qualificatio&g  to  shine^ 
abd  for  which  be  bad.loog  lost  all  relish,  he  cheerfully 
adopted  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and.  repaired  accosd* 
ingly  to  the  metropolis;  but  was  disappointed  in  the  pro-^ 
mised  undertaking,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  principal' 
person  concerned  in  it.  He  soon  ako  discovered  that 
scandal  and  political  altercation  had  entirely  taken  up  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  that  unless  he  prostituted  hit 
abilities  to  these  objects,  he  was  unlikely  to  meet  with 
success;  he  therefore  quitted  the  town  with  precipitation, 
and  once  more  returned  to  his  friends  in  the  north-  This 
was  the  only  effort  Cunningham  ever  niade  to  emerge  from 
the  abject  situation  in  which  youthful  imprudence  had  ori- 
ginally placed  him,  and  where  natural  apathy  and  contented 
indolence  had  contrived  to  keep  him.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend)  he  describes  himself  in  these  strange  terms: — 
'^  Yon  may  remember  my  last  expedition  to  London ;  I 
think  I  may  be  convinced  by  it  I  am  not  calculated  for 
the  business  you  mention.  Though  I  scribble  (but  a: 
little  neither)  to  amuse  myself,  the  moment  I  considered 
it  as  iny  duty,  it  would  cease  to  be  an  amusement,  and  I 
should  of  consequencie  be  weary  of  it.  /  am  not  enter" 
prising,  and  am  toierabiy  happjf  im  my  present  sUaaOoau** 

This  passage  may  hie  truly  said  to  mark  the  man,  as  it 
exhibits  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  drawn* 
by  himself. 

In  1762,  he  published  ''The  Contemplatist,"  but  with 
less  success  than  his  elegy.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
worst  of  all  his  productions,  and  was  censured  with  much 
ridicule  in  the  Monthly  Review.  It  contains  little  else  but 
glittering  and  absurd  ideas;  and  had  it  been  published  at 
the  present  day,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  satire  oo 
those  wretched  masses  of  sickly  sensibility  with  which  the 
press  is  teeming,  and  which  the  author  of  the  Baviad  and 
Msviad  has  chastised  with  both  justice  and  humour. 
About  1765,  he  published  ^  Fortune,  an  Apologue,"  in 
which  there  are  many  poetical  beauties;  and  in- the 
course  of  the  following  year,  he  collected  his  poems 
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into  a  Tolamey  which  was  hooonred  by  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers. 

For  some  time  he  remained  a  performer  in  Mr.  Digges's 
company,  in  Edinburgh,  who  treated  our  author  with  both 
respect  and  kindness ;  and  under  that  gentleman's  manage- 
ment, Mr.  Cunningham  continued  until  he  quitted  Scot- 
land.   He  then  returned  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  a  spot 
which,  as  it  had  been  h\^  residence  for  many  years,  he  had 
originally  left  with  regret,  and  which  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  he  used  emphatically  to  call  his  home.     At 
this  place,  and  in  the  peighbouring  towns,  he  earned  a 
scanty,  but  to  him  a  sufficient  subsistence.    Although  his 
mod^  of  life  was  not  of  the  most  reputable  kind,  his  blame- 
less and  obliging  conduct  procured  him   many  friends 
among  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the  county,  who 
afforded  him  their  support  and  protection,  and  in  their 
society  he  passed  his  days  without  any  effort  to  improve 
his  situation.     Being  passionately  fond  of  retirement,  and 
happy  in  the  society  of  a  little  cirde  of  rnral  friends,  he 
rejected  any  solicitation  to  try  once  more  his  fortune  in 
the  capital,  declaring  it  to  be  his  wish,  that  as  he  had  lived, 
so  he  might  die  among  his  friends  in  Northumberland ; 
nor  was  that  wish  long  denied  bim.  A  few  months  before 
that  event,  a  nervous  fever  rendered  him  incapable  of  any 
exertion,  theatrical  and  poetical.     This  aiBioting  stroke 
afforded  his  friend  Mr.  Slack,  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  humanity  and  benevolence.    He  received  him 
into  his  house,  where  he  was  attended  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  supplied  with  every  thing  which  his  condition 
required.    After  languishing  some  time  under  his  friend's 
hospitable  roof,  apprehending  the  approach  of  his  disso- 
lution, he  conceived  a  design  of  destroying  all  his  papers, 
which  he  soon  effected  by  committing  them  to  th^  flames. 
Mr.  Slack,  alarmed  at  the  blaze,  hastened  to  the  room  in 
which  Cunningham  lay,  and  expressing  his  surprise  at  so 
extraordinary  an  occurrence,  the  poor  bard,  almost  breath- 
less, pointing  to  the  fire,  whispered,  ^' There,  there!" 
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He  testified  his  grateful  sense  of  the  beDevoIence  of 
his  friend  Slack,  who  so  liberally  supplied  his  wants,  and 
softened  the  rigour  of  bis  last  illness,  in  the  following 
lines  addressed  to  a  particular  acquaintance,  which  strongly 
indicates  the  impression  of  his  mind  on  the  melancholy 
occasion. 

The  Druna  and  I  haye  shook  hands, 

We  're  parted  no  more  to  engage, 
SnbmisriTe  I  meet  her  commands, 

For  nothing  can  core  me  of  age. 

My  sunshine  of  yoath  is  no  more ; 

My  mornings  of  pleasare  are  fled ; 
Tb  painfbl  my  fiite  to  endure, 

A  pension  supplies  me  with  bread. 

Dependent  at  length  on  the  man, 

Whose  fortune  I  struggled  to  raise, 
I  conquer  my  pride  as  I  can. 

His  charity  merits  my  praise. 

His  bounty  proceeds  finom  his  heart, 

Tis  principle  prompts  the  supply. 
His  friendship  exceeds  my  desert. 

And  often  suppresses  a  sigh. 

He  expired  at  Newcastle,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1773|  aged  forty-four,  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  church- 
yard,  when,  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  Mr.  Slack,  whose 
friendly  offices  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality, 
caused  a  tombstone  to  be  erected  with  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

Here  lie  the  remains  of 

JOHW  CUWNIHOHAX; 

of  hii  excellence  as  a  Pastoral  Poet 

his  worics  will  remain  a  monument  for  ages, 

after  this  temporary  tribute  to  esteem 

is  in  dust  forgotten. 

He  died  at  Newcasde,  September  18, 177S, 

Aged  44. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Cunningham, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  humorous  impromptu. 
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.  CunniDgbam  lodged  at  the  Golden  Li6Q  inn,  at  Scar- 
borough* in  the  year  1765.  The  landlord  was  a!  meeky 
passive  husband,  and  the  landlady  a  perfect  termagant*  It 
happened  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  the  lady's  temper  was 
ruffled  by  a  trivial  incident  that  occurred,  and  as  no  sooth? 
ing  could  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  her  passion,  she 
burst  in]U>  violent  exclamations ;  nor  did  either  huaband^ 
guests,  or  servant,  escape  the  fury  of  her  clamorous  tongue. 
The  poet,  whose  placid  temper  ill  suited  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  this  virago,  left  the  house,  and  -taking  the  land- 
lord with  him  into  the  street,  pointed  to  the  sign,  and 
uttered  these  words  : — 

Friend  W*  •  •,  if  yoo  would  get  rid  of  a  scold, 

And  live  withoot  trouble  and  strife, 
I  'd  advise  you  to  take  down  your  lion  of  gold, 

And  hang  up  your  brasen-faced  wife. 


WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM, 

A  POET  of  some  ability,  but  more  worthy  of  being 
recorded  for  his  classical  attainments.  He  was  of  that 
numerous  class  of  individuals  termed  '^  self  taught;''  and 
had  little  to  aid  him  in  his  literary  parsuits,  but  that  por- 
tion of  steady  application  which  is  usually  possessed  by 
those  who  are  determined  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 

He  was  born  on  the  1 9th  of  March,  1781,  near  Dromore, 
and  was  **  in  daily  labours  of  the  loom  employed,"  during 
which  period  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
at  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore's  Sunday  schools ;  and 
had,  by  reading  such  books  as  he  could  borrow,  made  so 
considerable  a  progress,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  he 
presented  his  lordship  with  a  copy  of  verses,  requesting 
the  loan  of  books.  The  bishop  recognising  the  indelible 
marks  of  genius  displayed  throughout  the  poem,  deter- 
mined to  rescue  him  from  the  miserable  drudgery  in 
which  he  was  doomed  to  toil,  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
did,  and  placed  him  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Dromore, 
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where  be  sedaloysly  cultivated  the  flame  of  letfniag, 
which  in  ^  midst  of  sordid  society  he  had  cherished,  and 
aided  by  application  the  most  industrious  and  diligent,  in 
about  two  years  and  a  half  he  had  read  the  principal  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

Being  thus  qualified  to  superintend  the  education  of 
youth,  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  he  was 
received,  early  in  1804,  ^is  an  assistant  teacher  in  Dr. 
Bruce's  academy  at  Belfast,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  the  diligence- and  skill  with  which  he  prepared  the 
boys  under  bis  care,  for  their  examination  prior  to  the  last 
summer  vacation.  But  by  this  time  such  strong  symp- 
toms of  that  disease,  ''  for  which  medicine  hath  no  cure/' 
had  appeared  in  his  slender  frame,  that  he  could  not  any 
more  return  to  the  praiseworthy  pursuit  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged.  His  health  continued  to  decline,  and  he 
was  confined  to  the  house  of  his  poor  mother,  near  the 
turnpike-gate  between  Hillsborough  and  Dromore,  where 
he  continued  to  experience  the  kindness  of  his  former 
patron ;  and  he  was  most  generously  attended  by  Sir 
George  Atkinson,  an  eminent  physician  in  Hillsborough. 
Every  attempt  to  afford  him  any  effectual  relief  was  b^ 
yond  the  reach  of  medicine.  Consumption  had  laid  her 
icy  finger  on  him,  and  he  sunk  into  the  urms  of  death 
beneath  her  withering  touch ;  dying  on  the  27th  of  Der 
cember,  1804,  having  nearly  completed  his  twenty^fourib 
year. 

Thus  died  William  Cunningham,  a  young  man,  who, 
had  he  lived,  would  in  all  probability  have  reflected  honour 
on  his  patrons,  his  country,  and  himself.  Indefatigable 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  amiable  and  grateful  in 
his  disposition  and  temper,  and  scrupulously  exact  in 
the  performance  of  every  moral  duty ;  he  presents  to 
posterity  a  pleasing,  yet  unfrequent  picture  of  geniop 
without  pride,  humility  without  affectation,  and  taJeot 
without  vice. 


^1 

WILUAM  DANIEL,  D.D. 

A  MAN,  (says  Ware,)  of  distinguished  learning,  was  bortr 
at  Kilkenny,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  is, 
one  of  the  first  elected  fellows  ;  for  Henry  Usher,  Duke 
Chalonel,and  Lancelot  Mogues,  masters  of  arts,  were  the 
three  first  fellows  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  charter, 
nomine  plurium;  but  William  Daniel,  together  with 
Henry  Lee,  and  Stephen  White,  were  the  three  first  scho- 
lars of  the  bouse  nominated  by  the  said  charter,  nomine 
plurium  ;  and  he  was  either  the  first  or  second  that  com- 
menced doctor  of  divinity  in  the  said  university. 

In  August  1609>  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  at  Dublin,  in  St.  Patrick's  church  (of  which 
he  was  treasurer,  an  office  which  he  held  in  commendam^y 
and  the  same  year  was  called  into  the  privy  council.  He 
was  a  man  highly  eminent  both  for  piety  and  learning, 
and  translated  both  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  out  of 
the  English,  and  the  New  Testament  out  of  the  Greek, 
into  the  Irish  language ;  the  former  of  which  translations 
was  printed  in  160S,  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester;  and  the  latter  was  printed  in  quarto, 
in  1602,  and  dedicated  to  King  James  the  First,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  province  of  Con- 
naught  and  Sir  William  Usher,  clerk  of  the  council.  It 
was  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  year  1681,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
his  complete  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

He  died  at  Tuam,  on  the  11th  of  July,  l628,  and  lies 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  under  the  same  monument 
with  his  predecessor  Daniel. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  of  a  man  so  celebrated  botli 
for  learning  and  piety,  so  little  has  been  recorded ;  trifling 
as  is  the  memorial,  it  is,  however,  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
at  that  early  period,  piety  was  promoted,  and  the  attain^ 
ment  of  learning  encouraged. 
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PATRICK,  COUNT  DARCY, 

Was  desceaded  from  a  noble  and  ancient  Irish  family, 
and  was  born  on  September  the  18th,  1725,  in  the  county 
of  Galway.  His  parents  who  were  attached  to  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart,  sent  him  to  Paris  in  1739,  where  being 
put,  under  the  care  of  M.  Clairault,  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  he  gave  a  new  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  curve 
of  equal  pressure  in  a  resisting  medium  ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed the  year  after  by  a  determination  of  the  curve  de- 
scribed by  a  heavy  body,  sliding  by  its  own  weight  along 
a  moveable  plane,  at  the  same  time  that  thq  pressure  of 
the  body  causes  an  horizontal  motion  in  the  plane.  Tliis 
problem  had  alread}'  been  solved  by  John  Bernouilli  and 
Clairault;  but  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  Cheva- 
lier. Darcy  possessed  a  method  peculiarly  his  own,  and  it 
is  easy  to  discover  throughout  the  work,  that  degree  of 
striking  originality  which  is  the  leading  character  of  all 
his  productions. 

The  commencement  of  the  war,  however,  in  some  mea- 
sure took  him  off  from  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  as 
be  served  as  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Condi,  during 
several  campaigns  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  In  1746, 
he  was  appointed  to  accompany  the  troops  that  were  to  be 
sent  to  Scotland  to  assist  the  Pretender,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  with  his  life,  as  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
captured  by  the  English,  and  Darcy,  (whose  life  was  for- 
feited by  the  laws  of  his  country,  by  being  taken  in  arms 
against  her,)  was  saved  by  the  humanity  of  the  English 
commander.  During  the  course  of  this  war,  and  amidst 
all  its  bustles  and  dangers,  he  found  leisure  to  contribute 
two  memoirs  to  the  Academy.  The  first  contained  a 
general  principle  of  mechanics,  that  of  the  preservation  of 
the  rotatory  motion.  Daniel  Bernouilli  and  Eulerhorm  had 
discovered  it  in  1745  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
their  productions  should  have  reached  Mr.  Darcy  in  the 
midst  of  his  campaigns;  his  method  is  different  from  theirs, 
but  it  is  equally  original,  simple,  elegant,  and  ingenious. 
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This  principle,  which  he  again  brought  forward  in  1750, 
by  the  name  of  "  the  Principle  of  the  Preservation  of 
Action/'  in  order  to  oppose  it  to  Maupertuis'  principle 
of  the  least  action,  Darcy  made  use  of  in  solving  the 
problem  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  In  this 
attempt,  however,  he  unfortunately  failed;  and  in  general, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  all  principles  of  this 
kind,  may  be  used  as  a  mathematical  formulsB,  two  of 
them  at  least,  must  necessarily  be  employed  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  problems,  and  even  these  with  great  caution ; 
so  that  the  luminous  and  simple  principle  given  by  M. 
D'Alembert  in  1742,  is  the  only  one,  on  account  of  its 
being  direct,  which  can  be  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

Having  given  to  the  world  *'  An  Essay  on  Artillery," 
in  1760,  containing  many  curious  experiments  on  the 
charges  of  powder,  8cc.  and  several  improvements  on 
Robins,  who  wrote  on  the  same  theories,  and  was  not 
so  great  a  mathematician  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir. 

In  1765,  he  published  his  ''  Memoir  on  the  Duration  of 
the  Sensation  of  Sight,*'  a  work  distinguished  for  ingenuity, 
and  which  shews  him  in  the  best  light,  as  an  accurate  and 
ingenious  maker  of  experiments.  The  result  of  these  re- 
searches was,  that  a  body  may  sometimes  pass  by  our  eyek 
without  being  seen,  or  marking  its  presence,  otherwise 
than  by  weakening  the  brightness  of  the  object  it  covers; 
thus,  in  turning  pieces  of  card  painted  blue  and  yellow, 
you  only  perceive  a  continued  circle  of  green ;  thus  the 
seven  prismatic  colours  rapidly  turned  produce  an  obscure 
white,  which  is  the  obscurer  as  the  motion  is  more  rapid. 
As  this  duration  of  the  sensation  increases  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  object,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know 
the  laws  according  to  which  the  augmentation  of  the 
duration  follows  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  an  object, 
which  motion  makes  continually  visible ;  b6t  Darcy  being 
now  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  sight  of  others,  he  relin- 
quished the  pursuit.     But  being  constantlyemployed  in 
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comparing  ma^hemAtical  theory  aud  observaiiou,  he  made 
a  particular  use  of  this  principle  in  his  ^'  Memoir  on  Hy^ 
draolic  Machines/'  printed  in  1754;  and  in  this  work  he 
clearly  shews  how  easy  it  is  to  make  mistakes  in  looking 
by  experiment  for  the  laws  of  such  effects  as  are  suscep- 
tible of  a  maximum  or  minimum;  and  indicates  at  the  same 
time,  how  a  system  of  experiments  may  be  formed  which 
shall  lead  to  a  discovery  of  these  laws. 

All  Darcy's  works  bear  the  character  which  results  froift 
the  union  of  genius  and  philosophy ;  but  as  he  measured 
every  thing  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  required  infinite 
accuracy  in  experiment,  neither  his  time,  fortune,  nor 
avocations,  allowed  him  to  execute  more  than  a  very  small 
part  of  what  he  projected.  He  continued  his  experiments 
on  gunpowder  until  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  but  has 
left  nothing  behind  him.  He  was  amiable,  spirited,  and 
lively,  and  a  great  lover  of  independence ;  a  passion  to 
which  he  sacrificed  even  in  the  midst  of  literary  society^ 
when  perhaps  a  UUle  aristocracy  may  not  be  quite  so  danr 
gerous. 

Darcy>  though  estranged  from  his  native  country  by 
circumstances,  yet  possessed  a  true  Irish  heart,  as  he 
not  only  loved  and  respected  it, but  became  the  friend  and 
protector  of  every  Irishman  who  visited  Paris ;  nor  could 
he  help  feeling  a  secret  pride,  even  in  the  successes  of 
that  enemy,  i^ainst  whom  he  was  so  often  and  so  hcmour* 
ably  to  himself,  employed.  Of  his  personial  history,  it 
yet  remains  to  be  added,  that  in  the  seven  years' war  he 
served  in  the  regiment  of  Fiia^James ;  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  mareshal  de  camp  ;  and  the  same  year  the  Acn* 
demy  of  Sciences  admitted  him  to  the  rank  of  pensionary. 
In  ]777>  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  state  with  a 
niece  who  was  brought  up  under  his  care  at  Paris,  and 
then  took  the  name  of  Count  Darcy.  Death  terminated 
his  useful  existence  in  two  years  after  this  marriage,  dying 
of  a  cholera  morbus,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1779.  Cod* 
dorcet  wrote  his  **  Eloge,"  published  in  the  History  of  the 
Academy,  and  seems  throughout  anxious  to  do  justiee 
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to  bis  taleaU  aad  character;  a  circumsUlnce  which  we 
are  told  wav  highly  lk>fioarable  to  Condorceti  as  be  bad 
been  most  UDJuttly  the  continual  object  of  Darcy's  avef* 
sioD  and  hatred;  DarcyV  Essays,  printed  in  the  Memoirl 
^{  the  AcadeBsy  of  Sciences,  are  yarioas  and  very  ingeoioas^ 
and  are  contained  in  the  volismes  for  the  years  174£y 
1747,  174£^  1750^  I,  £,  3,4,  5,6,  7,8,  9, 1760,  1765,  and 
in  No.  1.  of  the  ''  Savads  Etiaogcars.'' 


ROWLAND  DAVIS, 

A  DIVINE  of  some  note,  was  born  at  Gilla  Abbey,  near 
Cotk,  in  1649,  and  received  his  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  was  accounted  an  eminent  civilian.  Having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  he  was  shortly  after  advanced  to  the 
deanery  of  Cork,  and  was  afterwards  vicar-general  of  the 
diocese,  both  which  preferments  he  retained  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1721,  in  the  seventy-second 
dear  of  his  age. 

He  Wrote  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  concerning  his  chan^ 
ing  his  Religion,''  Lond.  1649-  4to.  The  friend  here 
mentioned  was  a  Mr.  Turner,  recorder  of  Limerick,  who 
went  over  to  the  Catholic  persuasion  during  the  reign  of 
King  James. 

''  The  truly  Catholick  and  old  ReKgion,  shewing  that 
the  established  Church  in  Ireland,  is  more  truly  a  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
that  all  the  ancient  Christians,  especially  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  were  of  her  communion.  Dublin,  1716, 4to/' 
This  book  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  replied  to 
by  Dr.  Timothy  O'Brien*,  of  Toulouse,  a  native  of  Cork, 

*  O^Brtea  (Doctor  Timotky)  was  bom  in  tbi  coanty  of  Cork,  bit  in 
what  year  has  not  been  reoor^ed.  He  went  to  France  when  very  yonitg, 
in  the  year  1661,  the  year  following  the  capitulation  of  Limerick.  He  jMir- 
Bued  his  studies  with  great  assidoity  in  the  Irish  coUege  at  Thoulonse,  and 
there  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1706,  he  was  elected 
superior  of  the  college,  which  office  he  fitted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
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and  then  parish  priest  of  Castlelions,  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet  printed  at  Cork,  entitled,  *'  An  Answer  to  a 
Book,  entitled  the  truly  Catholick  and  Old  Religion;  by  a 
Divine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,*'  Antwerp,  1716 ; 
to  which  our  author  replied  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  printed 
at'Dublin  in  1717*  O'Brien,  however,  once  more  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  produced  another  pamphlet  under  the 
appalling  title,  '^  Goliath  beheaded  with  his  own  Sword; 
or,  an  Answer  to  the  Reply,  &c."  to  which  Dr.  Davis  (not 
having  had  enough  of  the  controversy,)  replied  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet,  of,  ^'  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  Go- 
liath, &c.  8cc. 

He  also  published  two  occasional  sermons,  one  on  the 
30lh  of  Jan.  1716,  entitled,  "  Christian  Loyalty;"  and 
the  other,  a  charity  sermon,  published  in  Dublin,  in  8vo. 
in  1717. 


MARY  DAVYS, 

An  authoress  of  novels,  plays,  poems,  and  ''  Familiar 
Letters;"  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  married  to  a 
clergyman  whom  she  survived.  After  his  decease,  she 
kept  a  coffee-house  at  Cambridge,  where  she  died.  She 
was  a  correspondent  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift;  and 
thirty-six  letters  from  him  to  her  and  her  husband,  were  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Ewen,  of  Cam- 
bridge. She  wrote  two  comedies,  1,  entitled,  "The  North- 
ern Heiress;"  2,  '^  Self  Rival  ;*'  and  all  her  various  pro- 
ductions are  published  in  two  8vo.  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  **  1  he  Works  of  Mrs.  Davys,"  1725. 

ties  during  the  space  of  nine  years.  He  then  retamed  to  his  nati? e  country, 
where  he  arrived  in  1716,  and  was  made  parish  priest  of  CasUelions ;  ai^er 
which  period  nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Besides  the  controversial  pamphlets  already  mentioned,  he  was  author 
4>f  a  Jubilee  Sermon,  preached  in  the  year  1721,  but  not  published  till  the 
year  1725. 
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RICHARD  DE  BURGH, 

Fourth  Earl  of  Cianrickarde,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Richard  of  Kinsale,  from  his  great  services  against 
the  rebels  at  that  place,  was  the  second  son  of  Ulick,  the 
third  Earl ;  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1584.  During  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone, 
he  eminently  distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  In  1599>  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  an  o6Bce  which 
he  resigned  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  some 
restrictions  imposed  upon  him,  which  prevented  him  from 
serving  her  majesty  as  he  desired.  He  soon  afterwards 
went  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  his 
father's  proceedings,  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  Ty- 
rone ;  and  the  lord  deputy,  in  a  letter  informing  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  De  Burgh's  intention,  states,  that  all  his 
hopes  of  preserving  the  province  of  Connaught  in  obe- 
dience, depended  on  the  Lord  Dunkellin's  honesty; 
**  neither,"  says  Morison,  "  was  the  lord  deputy  deceived 
in  this  worthy  lord,  who,  as  during  his  father's  life,  so 
from  his  death,  happening  within  a  few  months,  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  served  the  queen  as  nobly,  valiantly,  and 
faithfully,  as  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  the  army." 
In  160 J,  he  accompanied  the  lord  deputy  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Kinsale,  against  Tyrone  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
was  knighted  in  the  field  of  battle  for  the  great  ser- 
vices he  had  performed  there,  having  (as  it  is  reported) 
killed  no  less  than  twenty  Kernes  with  his  own  hand.  In 
this  battle  he  had  many  narrow  escapes ;  and  the  queen, 
in  her  letters  to  the  lord  deputy,  writes,  **  and  let  Clan- 
ricarde  know,  that  we  do  most  thankfully  accept  his 
endeavours." 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Connaught,  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  same  province.  In  l6l5,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  for  Mucister ;  but  the  next  year, 
on  account  of  a  long  illness,  being  unable  to  undergo  so 
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great  fatigue  as  was  imposed  on  him  by  his  new  officey  he 
sarreDclered  it  to  tBe  king ;  who  tfarMgb'  r^pect  for  his 
long  services,  gave*  him  the  command  of  the  county  auii 
town  of  Galway,  where  his  chief  dwelling,  and  most  of 
his  estate  was  situated,  together  with  a  small  pension  for 
his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son.  He  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  England,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Somerhill,  (a  manor  which  he  possessed  in 
Kent,)  and  Viscount  Tunbridge ;  to  which  titles,  Charles  i» 
afterwards  added  those  of  Viacount  Galway,  and  Earl  of 
St.  Alban*s. 

He  died  at  Somerhill  on  the  12th  of  November,  16S5  ; 
and  the  Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
makes  the  following  observation,  which  may  in  some  de» 
gree  account  for  Clanricarde's  want  of  employment  in 
Ireland  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death ;  **  This  last 
pacquet  advertised  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's^ 
and  that  it  is  reported  my  hard  usage  broke  his  heart* 
God  and  your  majesty  know  my  innocency;  they  might 
as  well  have  imputed  unto  me  for  a  crime,  his  being  three' 
score  and  ten  years  old ;  but  these  calumnies  must  not  stay 
me  humbly  to  offer  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  this  fit  op- 
portunity, that  as  that  cantoned  government  of  Galway 
began,  so  it  may  determine  in  his  lordship's  person.'^ 


RICHARD  DE  COURCY, 

A  Pious  and  active  divine  and  miscellaneous  writer,  wat 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Ireland. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  was  ordained  chaplain  to  Lord  Kinsale,  to  whom  he 
was  distantly  related.  During  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  several  eminenl 
clergymen,  by  whom  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  native 
country ;  and  in  the  year  1770,  he  accrepted  the  curacy  of 
Shawbury,  in  Shropshire.  In  1774,  the  lord  chancellot 
presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Alkmont  parisbi 
Shrewsbury,  the  inhabitante  of  which  had  conceived  a» 
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illiberal  prejudice  against  him ;  and  rashly  coofoundiBg 
the  steady  zeal,  and  aoiform  piety  manifested  in  his  coii*- 
ducty  with  the  warmth  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  cant  ef 
hypocrisy,  he  was  charged  with  the  sin  ofmHhodismf  aad 
his  presentation  became  the  subject  of  a  satirical  poem, 
entiUedy  ''  St.  Alkmont's  Ghost/'  By  his  talents  and 
course  of  life,  he  soon  overcame  this  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  parishioners,  and  continued,  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  to  be  attended  by  a  numerous  congregation^ 
that  admired  him  as  a  preacher,  and  esteemed  him  as  their 
pastor.  Possessed  of  that  vivacity  and  humour,  which  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  country,  added  to  a  fiind 
of  knowledge  acquired  by  study  and  reflection,  his  conver- 
sation was  instructive  on  every  subject.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  minister,  be  was  diligent  and 
laborious,  preaching  twice,  and  for  some  time  previous 
to  his  death,  three  times  every  Sunday. .  As  an  orator,  he 
was  dignified  and  perspicuous.  In  principle,  he  was  sin- 
cerely attached  tb  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  he  defended  them  with  great  ability. 

He  was  Intilrally  of  a  strong  constitution,  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  his  frame  was  so  weakened  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  rheumatic  gout,  as  to  oblige  him  frequently 
to  sit  in  his  pulpit.  The  vicissitudes  of  life  he  bore  witli 
patience,  and  the  losses  incident  to  human  nature  with 
resignation  and  fortitude ;  but  the  loss  of  his  youngest 
son,  in  August  1803,  while  serving  as  a  midshipman  under 
bis  kinsman,  the  Honourable  Captain  De  Courcy,  so 
afflicted  him,  that  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  fest- 
day,  he  was  so  affected,  as  to  cause  an  involuntary  flow  of 
tears,  and  oblige  him  to  conclude  his  discourse.  A  slight 
cold  taken  the  same  day,  brought  on  a  return  of  his  dis- 
order, from  which  he  had  nearly  recovered,  when  a  sudden 
attack  in  the  stomach  rendered  medical  assistance  of  no 
avail.  Having  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Redeemer,  he  expired  Nov.  4, 1805.  His  remluns  were 
interred  at  Shawbury;  and  the  funeral  procession  was 
voluntarily  joined  by  a  great  number  of  his  parishionersy 
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anxious  to  render  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  a  pastor  so  eminently  distinguished  for 
his  piety  and  virtues. 

His  published  works  are:  ^'Jehu's  Eye-GIass  on  True 
and  False  Zeal ;"  *'  Nathan's  Message  to  David,  a  Ser* 
mon;*'  '*  Two  Fast  Sermons,  1776;*'  *' A  Letter  to  a 
Baptist  Minister;"  *' A  Reply  to  Parmenas,  1776;" 
"  The  Rejoinder,  on  Baptism,  1777;"  "  Hints  respecting 
the  Utility  of  some  Parochial  Plan  for  suppressing  the 
Profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  1777  ;"  *'  Two  Fast  Ser- 
mons,  1778 ;"  ^^  Seduction;  or,  the  Cause  of  injured  Inno- 
cence pleaded,  a  poem,  1782  ;"  **  The  Seducer  convicted 
on  his  own  Evidence,  1783;"  *' Christ  Crucified,  1791, 
2  vols. ;"  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  Hawkstone  Chapel, 
at  the  presentation  of  the  standard  to  the  two  troops  of 
North  Shropshire  yeomanry  cavalry,  in  1798. 


JAJVIES  DE  LA  COUR,  ob,  DE  LA  COURT, 

An  author  of  some  ingenuity,  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  De  la  Cour,  Esq.  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  was 
born  at  Killowen,  near  Blarney,  in  that  county,  in  the 
year  1709.  He  received  his  education  at  Dublin  univer- 
sity ;  and  being  early  captivated  with  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Pope,  (which  were  then  as  highly  esteemed  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England,)  he  neglected  the  dull  society  of  the 
fathers  for  the  more  agreeable  company  of  the  muses, 
and  dedicated  all  the  hours  he  could  spare  from  the  indis- 
pensable duties  of  the  college,  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  poetry. 

His  genius  supported  his  inclination,  as,  before  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  produced  a  poem,  entitled^ 
*^  Abeiard  and  Eloisa,"  in  imitation  of  Pope,  and  which 
was  thought  to  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit 
and  harmony  of  that  master.  From  this  period  he  con* 
tinned  to  publish  minor  poems  and  sonnets,  which  were 
all  favourably  received.  In  1733,  he  gave  the  world 
his  principal  work,  ^'  The  Prospect  of  Poetry,"  which  he 
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dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
Beiog  an  ingenious  publication,  it  gained  him  much  and 
deserved  applause ;  and  in  his  list  of  admirers,  might  be 
enumerated  some  of  the  best  judges  in  both  countries*. 

Soon  after  this  he  took  holy  orders,  but  unfortunately 
the  praise  of  the  poet  slackened  the  zeal  of  the  parson,  and 
De  la  Cour  produced  his  sermons  as  matters  of  ordinary 
duty.  His  muse  was  the  mistress  which  engaged  his  prin- 
cipal attention,  and  as  the  muses  are  generally  attached  to 
**  the  gay  and  busy  haunts  of  men/'  this  pursuit  was  bpt 
of  little  service  to  his  promotion  or  clerical  character.  He 
Unluckily  too  was  attached  to  his  bottle  as  well  as  his 
muse,  and  by  the  pursuit  of  such  indulgences,  lowered 
himself  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  declared 
poetry  affected  his  head,  and  shortly  after  gave  him  the 
title  of  **  the  mad  parson ;"  under  which  general  character 
the  graver  kind  of  people  grew  cautious  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, whilst  the  young  ones  solicited  his  company,  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  his  eccentricities.  In  a  short  time  he 
fell  so  much  into  this  last  seduction,  that  he  became  the 
volunteer  of  any  party  who  would  engage  him  for  the 
night.  This  incessant  dissipation  (as  might  be  conjec- 
tured) soon  enfeebled  his  understanding,  and  the  charge 
which  malice  or  ignorance  at  first  fastened  on  him,  was 
now  realized.  His  intellects  were  at  times  evidently  de- 
ranged, and  he  fancied  himself,  after  the  example  of 
Socrates,  to  be  nightly  visited  by  a  demon,  who  enabled 
him  to  prophesy  all  manner  of  future  events. 

During  the  career  of  this  unhappy  impression,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  occurred  which  is  worthy  of  recording. 

*  Swift  was  DOt,  however,  amoDg  the  number,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  epigram  in  his  works : — 

^^On  one  Delacoor's  complimenting  Carthy,  a  schoolmaster,  on  his 
poetry: — 

'<  Carthy,  yon  say,  writes  well—bis  genius  true ; 

You  pawn  your  word  for  him — ^be  'U  vouch  for  you. 
So  two  poor  knaves  who  find  their  credit  fiiiU 
To  cheat  the  world,  become  each  other's  bail." 
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A  gentleman  one  day  meeting  the  doctor  in  a  bookieBer's 
ebop«  daring  the  siege  of  the  Hayanoah,  asked  him,  wbch 
ther  he  could  tell  him  when  the  garrison  would  snrrender) 
"  O  yes/'  ftaya  De  la  Coor,  very  confidently,  **  I'll  tell 
yon  the  precise  day  ;  it  will  be  on  the  1 4tfa  of  August 
next."  ^*  Do  yoa  pledge  yourself  for  that  day  P*  So  much 
so/'  replied  the  doctor,  ''  that  I  will  stake  my  character 
as  a  prophet  on  it,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  will  uke  a 
memorandum  of  iu"  The  gentleman  immediateiy  noted 
it  in  Im  pocket-book ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  that 
very  day  we  had  an  account  of  its  surrender  to  the  British 
arms.  A  public  event  thus  predicted  six  weeks  before  tt 
happened,  and  foiling  in  so  accurately  according  to  the 
prediction,  of  coarse  made  a  great  noise  in  m  little  place. 
The  common  people  wondered  at,  and  even  pliilosppbers 
ooald  not  re^rist  pausing  on  the  coincidence  of  circum^ 
stances;  but  the  doctor  was  elated  beyond  measure.  He 
now  clamied  die  diploma  of  a  prophet,  and  expected  to 
be  consulted  on  the  issae  of  all  important  ^drcavistaaceB^ 

He  continued  thus  many  years,  prophesying  and 
poetising;  and  though  in  the  first  he  made  many  mistakes, 
in  the  latter  he  in  a  great  aseasnre  preserved  the  tis 
poetka ;  particularly  in  his  satires  on  individuals,  which 
sometimes  exposed  and  restrained  those  too  cunning  for 
the  law,  and  too  callous  for  the  pulpit.  He  had  originally 
a  little  estate  of  about  80/.  per  year  left  him  by  his  father, 
which,  with  the  hospitality  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to 
live  independently.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he 
sold  this  to  his  brother-in-law,  for  a  certain  sum  yearly, 
and  his  board  and  lodging;  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
strained himself  from  staying  out  after  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  nnder  the  penalty  of  one  shiiting.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  doctor's  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
very  inconsiderable. 

He  died  about  the  year  1781,  leaving  behind  him  se- 
veral specimens  of  poetical  talent,  and  proving  to  pos- 
terity the  uselessness  of  ability  when  connected  with  a 
course  of  imprudence,  and  a  contempt  for  character. 
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HENRY  DE  LA  MAIN, 

A  MUSICAL  composer  of  some  celebrity,  was  a  native  of 
Cork,  and  was  for  many  years  organist  of  the  <:athedral 
of  that  city,  where  bis  churcb  music  is  very  generally  per- 
formed. He  composed  also  many  songs  and  light  pieces, 
few  of  which  have  met  the  pqblic  eye»  as  they  were  not 
printed  for  sale.  He  died  about  the  year  179B,  and  waa 
much  regretted. 


PATRICK  DELANY, 

A  CLEROYMAN  who  arrived  at  considerable  eminence  in 
his  day,  as  an  impressive  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  whose 
writings  on  practical  moral  duties  establish  a  just  claim 
to  the  respect  of  posterity.  His  father  had  served  as  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Rennel,  an  Irish  judge ; 
and  afterwards  rented  a  small  farm,  probably  to  the  end  of 
his  life ;  for  when  the  son  had  arrived  to  opulent  circum- 
stances, and  cDUsuhed  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Dean 
Swift,  how  he  might  promote  the  happiness  of  his  parents, 
he  received  from  him  the  very  sound  and  judicious  advice 
not  to  remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  they 
had  till  so  late  a  period  been  accustomed^  but  to  contri- 
bute whatever  could  make  them  comfortable  in  it.  Oor 
author  was  born  in  1686,  and  received  in  his  youth  a  good 
grammatical  education,  but  in  what  place,  and  under 
whom,  is  not  now  known.  At  a  proper  age  he  entered 
Trinity  College  as  a  sizer ;  he  went  through  his  academical 
studies  with  reputation ;  took  his  degrees ;  was  elected 
first  junior  fellow,  and  afterwards  senior  fellow  of  his 
college.  He  uniformly  recommended  himself  by  his  dili- 
gence, moral  conduct,  and  good  sense.  He  became  cele- 
brated as  a  preacher,  and  was  in  such  reputation  as  a  tutor, 
that  from  his  pupils,  his  senior  fellowship,  and  all  its  per- 
quisites, he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  an  income  of  about 
900/.  or  IQOO/.  a  year.  At  this  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Deaa  Swift,  and  ia  no  small  degree  gained  his  favour. 
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The  readiness  with  which  he  entered  into  the  dean's  play- 
ful humour,  cemented  the  friendship  founded  on  respect* 
Along  with  Dr.  Sheridan  he  wrote  and  answered  riddles, 
and  composed  light  and  humorous  pieces  of  poetry. 
This  was  only  the  recreation  of  his  passing  moments; 
and  he  was  careful  not  to  interrupt  his  more  valuable 
studies.  Many  of  these  little  pieces  may  be  found  in 
Swift's  works. 

In  1724,  he  unfortunately  got  involved  in  a  dispute  re- 
specting college  discipline,  which  was  of  considerable 
injury  to  his  future  prospects.  Two  under-graduates  had 
behaved  with  great  insolence  to  the  provost,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  make  the  proper  submissions,  were  expelled. 
On  this  occasion  Dr.  Delany  took  part  with  the  young 
men,  and  went  so  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  abuse  the  provost  to 
his  face^  in  a  sermon  in  the  x;ollege  chapel.  He  was  in 
consequence  obliged  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  provost,  by 
acknowledging  his  offence ;  and  the  displeasure  he  excited 
in  the  Lord  Primate  Boulter,  on  a  future  occasion  pre- 
vented him  receiving  a  preferment  in  the  church.  This 
was  in  1725,  when  he  was  presented  by  the  chapter  of 
Christ  church,  to  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  royal  dispensa- 
tion in  order  to  be  enabled  to  hold  it  and  retain  his  fellow- 
ship at  the  same  time. 

The  archbishop  interfered,  and  this  dispensation  was 
accordingly  refused.  In  1727,  when  Lord  Carteret,  who 
was  a  man  of  wit,  and  who  courted  the  society  and  friend- 
ship of  Dean  Swift,  was  a  second  time  appointed  lord 
lieutenant.  Dr.  Delany  was  strongly  recommended  to 
his  lordship  by  the  dean,  and  at  the  same  time  also  by 
Archbishop  King,  and  he  had  accordingly  great  civilities 
shewn  him,  and  received  frequent  invitations  to  the 
castle.  Unfortunately  at  that  time  political  faction  ran 
high,  and  the  doctor's  Tory  connexions  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  lord  lieutenant  to  gratify  his  own  wishes 
by  conferring  any  considerable  church  preferment.     He, 

however,  promoted  him  in  1727,  to  the  chancellorship  of 
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Christ  church,  With  about  100/.  a  year;  and  about  the 
same  time  the  university  of  Dublin  presented  him  to  a 
small  northern  living  of  about  the  same  value.  Three 
years  after  this  Lord  Carteret  gave  him  a  prebend  of  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  the  revenue  of  which  was  not  greater 
than  either  of  his  other  preferments.  Dr.  Delany  had 
become  wearied  with  his  duties  as  tutor  and  fellow,  and 
relinquished  their  advantages,  contenting  himself  with  an 
-income  much  smaller  than  what,  according  to  Dr.  Swift, he 
•had  been  in  the  habit  of  squandering  away^  '' in  a  man- 
ner which,  although  proper  enough  for  a  clergyman  with* 
out  a  family,  will  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  his  character 
to  discover,  either  on  the  exchange  or  at  a  banker's  shop." 
Dr.  Delany  contributed  his  assistance  to  a  periodical  pub- 
lication, entitled,  "  Hibernicus's  Letters,"  which  appeared 
in  1725,  1726,  1727;  and  in  1729  he  published  a  paper, 
called  the  *^  Tribune,"  which,  notwithstanding  it  was  of 
considerable  merit,  was  continued  only  through  twenty 
•numbers* 

In  1731,  he  had  got  reconciled  to  Archbishop  Boulter, 
who  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr. 
Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  came  to  submit  to 
his  lordship's  approbation,  a  theological  work,  entitled, 
^*  Revelation  examined  with  Candour ;  or,  a  fair  Enquiry 
into  the  Sense  and  Use  of  the  several  Revelations  ex- 
pressly declared,  or  sufficiently  implied,  to  be  given  to 
Mankind,  from  the  Creation,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,"  8cc.  The  first  volume  came  out  in  1731 ;  and  the 
second  in  1 734.  They  were  considered  at  the  time  as  calcu- 
lated to  render  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  revealed  reli- 
gion :  they,  however,  contained  a  great  deal  of  objectionable 
and  fanciful  matter,  which  much  diminished  their  value; 
and  they  are  now  superseded  by  much  better  works  on 
the  same  subject.  During  his  absence  from  Ireland  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  the  first  volume,  the  doctor 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  own  domestic  happiness,  which 
he  consulted  by  marrying  a  widow  lady  from  Ireland  with 
a  very  ample  fortune.    He  was  now  enabled  to.  indulge 
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faii  generooi  disposition,  and  to  express  by  &  doomtion  hit 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  college  of  which  he  had  kmg 
been  a  member.  A  third  edition  of  his  theological  work 
appeared  in  1735.  In  the  year  1738  he  poblisbed  a  very 
singular  prodnction,  ^'  Reflections  upon  Polygamy,  and 
the  Encoaragement  given  to  that  Practice  in  the  Old  Tc9» 
tament.'^  There  is  much  learning  and  talent  evinced  id 
this  work ;  and  the  disorders  and  mischiefs  which  arise 
from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  are  clearly  evinced ;  bat 
the  arguments  brought  forward  in  answer  to  the  pleas  dm 
duced  for  it  from  the  practice  of  it  by  the  worthies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  are  not  equally  conclusive  and  satia- 
factory. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  he  had  to  consider  the 
case  of  David,  and  it  is  likely,  he  was  hence  induced  to 
examine  whbt  farther  related  to  the  case  of  that  great 
Jewish  monarch.  As  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  pul^ 
lished  ''  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
David,  King  of  Israel;  interspersed  with  various  Conjeo* 
tures,  Digressions,  and  Disquisitiooft/'  The  fint  volume 
appeared  in  1741,  and  the  second  and  third  in  1748.  Con- 
siderable critical  skill,  and  much  valuable  informatioo  are 
displayed  in  these  volumes;  and  some  animadversions  of 
^f  i  <  B^1^9  iu  his  dictionary,  nnder  the  bead  David,  are  ably 
confuted.  There  is,  however,  the  same  objection  i^ainat 
this  work  as  against  his  former  productions ;  and  be  tiii- 
formly  evinces  a  disposition  to  palliate  or  defisod  the 
crimes  of  David,  which  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  detesta^ 
tion,  and  which  the  sacred  writings  leave  open  to  oenaure. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  attempt  for  the  honour  of  religioii 
an  excuse  for  what  was  biameable;  and  the  Scriptures  in 
this  respect,  superior  to  most  biographical  writings,  do 
not  conceal  defects,  but  exhibit  warnings  as  well  as 
examples. 

Dr.  Delany,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife  Dec.  6tfa,  1741, 
sought  consolation  in  1743,  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Mary 
Fendarves,  widow  of  Alexander  Pendarves,  Esq.  a  very  in- 
genious and  excellent  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  for  twenty^ 
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fife  year»  io  a  state  of  matrimoDiaL  bappiDe$a«  Sbe  wum 
a  great  proficient  io  paintiog;  one  work  of  her  laborious 
iodostry  more  carious  than  usefol,  was  a  Flora  of  coloured 
IMiper>  consisting  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  plantSi  exe« 
cuted,  according  to  Lord  Orford,  **  with  a  preciskxi  and 
truth  unparalleled.^  The  Doctor  was  not  so  absorbed  in 
domestic  enjoymenty  as  to  neglect  his  studies.  On  March 
lSi  17459  be  preach4Bd  an  excellent  sermon  before  the 
Society  for  the  promoting  Protestant  Working  Schools  in 
Ireland.  This  year  he  also  published  a  volume  of  serBnons 
upon  social  duiiesi  fifteen  io  number ;  to  which  in  a  seoond 
edition  in  17479  he  added  four  more^  on  the  opposite 
vices.  Along  with  these  he  inserted  a  30th  of  January 
sermon,  preached  in  ]738|  before  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
WQIiam  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Tbes(e  sermons  are  entitled 
to  great  praise  from  their  style  of  composition,  and  they 
are  very  valuable,  as  treating  well  sobjects  of  important 
and  universal  concern.  He  was  soon  after  this,  in  May 
the  same  year,  advanced  to  the  highest  preferment  he 
ever  attaiued,  the  deanery  of  Down,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fletcher,  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  DromorCt 
In  1748,  he  published  a  sixpenny  tract,  entitled,  ''  An 
Essay  towards  evidencing  the  diviue  Original  of  Tythes," 
and  bad  been  at  first  drawn  up,  and  publicly  preached  as 
a  sermon.  The  text  selected  was,  the  tenth  command* 
laent,  which  forbids  coveting  the  goods  of  our  neighbour; 
and  the  preacher  has  been  censured  for  attempting  to 
derive  the  doctrine  from  that  prohibition.  A  more  appro- 
priate  passage  of  scripture  might  no  doubt  have  been 
chosen;  but  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  text  is  sought 
out  like  the  motto  for  a  book,  after  the  subject  is  either 
written  or  planned  out ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  preacher  is  to  found  his  arguments  on  that  authority 
alone. 

After  an  interval  of  six  years,  be  again  appeared  before 
the  public  in  answer  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  remarks  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Swift.  The  noble  lord's  repre- 
sematioBs  had  given  great  pain  to  many  of  the  Dean's 
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admirers,  and  amongst  them  Dr.  Delany,  his  old  friend ; 
and  few  could  have  been  so  well  qualified  to  remove  un- 
just aspersions,  as  he  had  long  enjoyed  his  most  intimate 
society,  from  his  coming  over  to  Ireland,  and  before 
Lord  Orrery  could  have  known  any  thing  of  him.  The 
opinion  entertained  by  the  public  of  our  author's  work 
was,  that  it  was  the  most  fair  and  candid  that  had  ever 
been  offered  to  the  world,  and  enabled  the  reader  to  judge 
for  themselves  respecting  the  real  character  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick. 

A  candid  man,  however,  can  never  give  satisfaction  to 
the  bigotted  and  unreasonable;  and  Dean  Swift,  Esq.  in 
his  essay  on  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  his  relation, 
treated  our  author  with  extreme  ill  manners  and  gross 
abuse.  He  felt  compelled,  therefore,  to  write  an  answer^ 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swift,  published  in  1755.  He  there 
completely  justified  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  shewed 
so  much  candour,  ingenuousness,  good  temper,  and  po- 
liteness, that  he  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most  faivourable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  readers,  and  thereby  give 
his  adversary  a  most  decided  defeat. 

In  1754,  he  published  another  excellent  volume  of  ser- 
mons, chiefly  on  practical  subjects  ;  and  of  these,  two  on 
the  iniquity,  folly,  and  absurdity  of  duelling,  deserve  to 
be  particularised. 

During  this  part  of  his  life,  he  was  doomed  to  suffer 
much  vexation  from  a  perplexing  lawsuit  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  as  it  related  to  the  personal  estate  of  his 
first  wife ;  and  which  by  the  usual  course  of  "  the  law's 
delay,"  was  protracted  more  than  nine  years.  The  deci- 
sion in  the  Irish  court  of  Chancery  was  against  him;  bat, 
on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  that  judg- 
ment was  reversed,  and  the  doctor  secured  in  the  posses- 
sion. Nothing,  however,  could  draw  him  from  his 
studies;  and  in  17579  he  began  a  periodical  work,  called 
the  '^  Humanist,''  which  was  carried  on  through  fifteen 
numbers,  and  then  dropped.  In  1761,  he  published  a 
tract,  called,  *'  An  humble  Apology  for  Christian  Ortbo- 
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dozy;'*  and  several  sermons.  He  now  arrived  at  a  very 
great  age,  almost  fourscore,  and  bis  mind  and  body  being 
Necessarily  enfeebled,  it  would  have,  perhaps,  been  ad- 
visable for  the  sake  of  his  future  fame,  iPbe  followed  the  /' 
maxim,  **  sohe  senescentem  equum"  and  n<r7f>i)ger  ap- 
peared as  an  author.  However,  in  1763, 'after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  he  published  the  third  and  last  volume  of  his 
**  Revelation  examined  with  Candour,'*  in  which  occurred 
instances  more  numerous  than  in  the  former  volumes,  of 
the  prevalence  of  imagination  over  judgment. 

In  his  preface  he  indulged  in  much  peevishness  against 
reviewers  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  author  benefits  himself 
by  remarks  of  that  kind.  The  feelings  of  the  reader  are  apt 
to  favour  the  critics  and  suspect  that  their  judgment  has 
been  just;  and  unless  in  particvjar  gross  mistakes,  where 
they  may  clearly  be  confuted,  silence  respecting  them  is 
the  best  policy.  The  last  works  of  the  Doctor  were,  a 
sermon  in  1766,  against  transubstantiation,  and  a  yolupie 
containing  eighteen  discourses,  in  the  same  yenf^^.^e 
closed  his  long  life  at  Bath,  in  May  1768,  in  the  ^igl^r 
ihurd  year  of  his  age. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  his  literary  character. 
His  works  in  defence  of  divine  revelation  have  been 
superseded  by  other  writings,  without  their  defects,  and 
embracing  their  good  qualities,  and  many  additional 
original  arguments  and  illustrations.  His  life  of  Dean 
Swift  is  an  interesting  work ;  and  his  valuable  practical 
sermons  ought  to  preserve  his  name  from  oblivion.  Hap- 
pily, we  are  able  to  say  of  him,  that  he  practised  as  well 
as  preached,  and  taught  mankind  by  the  force  of  example 
as  well  as  by  precept. 

His  income  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was 
about  SOOO/.  per  annum;  yet  he  left  little  behind  him 
besides  books,  plate,  and  furniture,  as  he  took  pleasure  in  . 
spending  his  ample  income  from  his  preferments  and  his 
private  fortune,  in  the  relief  of  distress,  rewarding  merit, 
and  hospitable  entertainments;  and  in  so  doing,  dJ8|)layed 
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tbe  characteristic  virtues  for  which,  aboTe  all  coaatries# 
Ireland  has  ever  been  celebrated- 

We  shall  take  leave  of  this  excellent  man  with  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — 

In  the  reign  of  King  Greorge  II.  being  desirous  of  tbe 
hononr  of  preaching  before  his  majesty,  he  obtained,  froun 
the  lord  chamberlain,  or  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  the  favour 
of  being  appointed  to  that  office  on  the  fifth  Sunday  of 
some  month,  being  an  extra-day>  not  sapplied,  ex  ojfieio, 
by  tbe  chaplains.  As  he  was  not  informed  of  the  etiqueUe, 
he  entered  the  royal  chapel  after  the  prayers  began,  and, 
not  knowing  whither  to  go,  crowded  into  the  desk  by  the 
reader.    The  vestarer  soon  after  was  at  a  loss  for  tb« 
preacher,  till  seeing  a  clergyman  kneeling  by  the  reader, 
he  concluded  him  to  be  the  man.    Accordingly,  he  went 
to  him,  and  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve.    But  Dr.  Delany, 
chagrined  at  being  interrupted  in  his  devotions,  resisted 
and  kicked  the  intruder,  who  in  vain  begged  him  to  come 
out,  and  said,  '*  There  was  no  text.''    The  doctor  replied, 
that  he  had  a  text;  nor  could  he  comprehend  the  mean^ 
ing,  till  the  reader  acquainted  him,  that  he  must  go  into 
the  vestry,  and  write  down  the  text  (as  usual)  for  the 
closets.    When  he  came  into  the  vestry,  his  hand  shook 
so  much  that  he  could  not  write.     Mrs.  Delany,  ther> 
fore,  was  sent  for ;  but  no  paper  was  at  band.    At  last, 
on  the  cover  of  a  letter,  the  text  was  transcribed  by 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  so  carried  up  to  the  king  and  royal 
family. 


SIR  JOHN  DENHAM, 

A  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  tbe  only  son  of  Sir  John 
Denham,  Knight,  of  Little  Horsley,  in  Essex,  (some  time 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  that  kingdom,)  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Sir  Garnet  More,  Knight,  Baron  of  Melldbnt,  in  Ireland, 
and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1615;  but  was  brought 
over  from  thence,  two  years  afterwards,  on  his  father  being 
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made  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  England, 
and  received  his  education  in  London.  In  l691»  he 
was  entered  a  gentleman  commorier  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  being  then  sixteen  years  of  age ;  when,  as  Wood 
expresses  it,  ^  being  looked  upon  as  a  slow  and  dreaming 
young  man  by  his  seniors  and  cotemporaries,  and  giren 
more  to  cards  and  dice  than  his  study,  they  could  never 
then,  in  the  least  imagine,  that  he  could  ever  enrich  the 
world  with  his  fancy,  or  issue  of  his  brain,  as  he  after* 
wards  did."  He  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years  at 
the  university ;  and  having  undergone  a  public  examina- 
tion for  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  be  entered  himself 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view  of  studying  the  law.  But 
notwithstanding  his  application  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
he  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and  dice,  and  con- 
sequently became  the  dupe  of  the  harpies  that  infest 
gaming  tables.  His  father  being  informed  of  this,  severely 
reproved  him  for  his  folly,  and  threatened  to  disinherit 
him  if  he  did  not  reform.  On  this  declaration  be  pro- 
fessed himself  reclaimed,  and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance,  he  wrote  and  published  ^  Ah  Essay  upon 
Gaming,*  which  he  presented  to  his  father.  But  no 
-sooner  did  his  father  die,  than  vice  re-assumed  her  empire 
in  his  heart,  and  he  returned  to  the  gaming  table  loaded 
with  several  thousand  pounds,  which  he  was  speedily  un- 
encumbered of. 

In  1641,  he  presented  to  the  world  his  tragedy  of  the 
^  Sophy,"  which  was  greatly  admired,  aqd  amongst  others, 
by  Waller,  who  took  occasion  to  say  of  the  author,  that 
*^  he  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore  thou- 
sand strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  in  the  least  sus- 
pected it.**  Soon  after  he  was  pricked  high  sheriff  of 
Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Faroham  castle  for  the 
king ;  but  not  being  skilled  in  military  affairs,  he  soon 
resigned  his  post,  and  went  to  his  majesty^s  court  at 
Oxford;  when,  in  1643,  he  published  his  most  celebrated 
poem,  '*  Cooper's  Hill;*'  "a  work,**  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  confers  upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  origl- 
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nal  author."  Dry  den  likewise  praises  Cooper's  Hill  very 
highly,  and  says,  '^  it  is  a  poem,  which  for  majesty  of 
style,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  standard  of  good  writing." 
Pope  has  also  celebrated  this  poem  in  his  ''  Windsor 
Forest :"  and  it  is  so  universally  thought  so  much  supe- 
rior to  his  other  poems,  that  some  have  suspected  him, 
(though  without  any  just  foundation)  not  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it.  And  in  the  '^  Session  of  the  Poets,"  printed 
in  Dryden's  Miscellanies,  we  have  the  following  insinua- 
tion : — 

''  Tbeo  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  bard, 

Whose  fame  on  the  Sophj  and  Cooper's  Hill  stands ; 
And  brought  many  stationers,  who  swore  very  hard, 
That  nothing  sold  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

But  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  something  more, 
To  clear  a  suspicion  which  possessed  the  court, 

That  Cooper's  HiU,  so  much  bfagg'd  on  before, 
Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for 't." 

In  1647>  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  the  study  of  poetry,  and  engage  in  a  more 
dangerous  employment.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  queen 
with  a  message  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  bands  of 
the  army,  and  to  whom  he  got  admittance  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  acquaintance  Hugh  Peters,  "  which  trust," 
says  he,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Charles  IL 
**  I  performed  with  great  safety  to  the  persons  with  whom 
we  corresponded;  but,  about  nine  months  after,  being 
discovered  by  their  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cowley's  hand,  I 
happily  escaped  both  for  myself  and  them." 

He  was,  however,  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking,  as, 
according  to  the  authority  of  Wood,  he  conveyed  away 
James  Duke  of  York  into  France,  in  April  1648;  but 
Clarendon  declares  to  the  contrary,  and  assures  us,  that 
the  duke  went  off  with  Colonel  Bamfield  only,  who  con- 
trived the  means  of  escape. 

This  year  (1648)  he  published  his  translation  of  ''  Cato 
Major." 
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Not  loDg  after,  he  was  sent  ambassador  from  Charles  IL 
lo  the  king  of  Poland,  and  William,  (afterwards)  Lord 
Crofts,  was  joined  in  the  embassy  with  him.    Among  his 
poems  is  a  ballad,  entitled^  '^  On  my  Lord  Crofts's  and 
my  Journey  into  Poland,  from  whence  we  brought  10,OOOiL 
for  his  Majesty,  by  the  decimation  (or  tithing)  of  his 
Scottish  subjects  there/*    About  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  the  remnant  pf  his  estate  that  the  wars  and 
the  gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the  par- 
liament, and  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Lord  Pem- 
broke, at  Wilton ;  but  how  he  employed  or  supported 
himself  till  the  Restoration,  does  not  appear.    After  that 
event,  he  obtained  the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  king's 
buildings ;  and  at  the  coronation  of  his  majesty,  was  dig- 
nified with  the  order  of  Knight  of  the  Bath.    Wood  pre- 
tends, that  Charles  L  had  granted  our  poet  the  reversion 
of  that  place  after  the  decease  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  held 
ft  f  but  Sir  John  himself,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems, 
assures  us.  King  Charles  IL  at  his  departure  from  St.  Ger- 
mains  to  Jersey,  was  pleased,  freely,  without  his  asking  it, 
to  confer  it  upon  l^im*  After  the  Restoration  he  composed 
his  poem  on  Pindence  and  Justice;  but  shortly  after  he 
abandoned  the  study  of  poetry,  and   ^'  made  it  his  busi- 
ness," he  says,  ''  to  draw  such  others  as  might  be  more 
serviceable  to  his  majesty,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lasting." 
It  might  be  reasonably  imagined  that  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  and  the  esteem  of  the  public,  would  now  render 
him  happy ;  but  alas  !  human  felicity  is  short  and  uncer- 
tain.    A  second  marriage  brought  upon  him  so  much 
disquiet,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  his 
reason  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  asserts,  that  when  our  poet  was 
thus  afflicted,  Butler  lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy,  for 
which  the  doctor  has  inflicted  on  him  a  well-merited  cas- 
ligation.   This  malady  was  of  short  continuance,  nor  does 
his  mind  appear  to  have  been  impaired  by  it;  as  he  wrote 
immediately  after  his  recovery,  his  fine  verises  on  the  death 
of  Cowley ; 

*'  But  poeti  themielvefl  most  £dl  like  tiuMe  they  aing ," 
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and  he  soon  followed  to  the  graTe  the  subject  of  his  pane- 
gyric, djtng  at  his  office^  (which  an  accurate  biographer 
informs  us  had  been  built  by  himself,)  near  Whitehall,  on 
the  IQth  of  March,  1688,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Cowley,  sharing  the 
honours  of  their  sepulchre,  if  not  of  their  immortality. 

His  works  have  been  several  times  printed  together  in 
one  volume,  under  the  title  of  '^  Poems  and  Translations, 
with  the  Sophy,  a  tragedy.'' 

Most  of  the  occasional  serious  poems  of  Denham  pos- 
sess the  merit  of  some  ingenious  thoughts  and  emphatical 
exprettions,  but  cannot  be  mentioned  as  first-jrate  com- 
positions. 


LADY  ARABELLA  DENNY, 

SacoJfo  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kerry,  was  bom  in 
the  year  -^— -,  and  married  Arthur  Denny,  Esq.  member 
for  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  1727. 

This  excellent  woman  will  long  live  in  the  records  of 
humanity,  as  the  protectoress  of  helpless  infancy,  and 
penitent  frailty-— disdaining  the  too  common  pursuits  of 
fashionable  life,  in  the  rounds  of  dissipated  pleasures, 
which  her  fortune  and  rank  placed  within  her  reach — and 
equally  disinclined  to  inactivity,  she  nobly  determined  to 
be  useful.  An  opportunity  soon  offered ;  and  the  kind- 
ness, patience,  and  perseverance,  which  surmounted  ob* 
stades  that  would  have  appalled  a  more  ordinary  mind, 
cannot  be  recollected  without  admiration. 

By  an  act  of  Geo.  II.  the  governors  of  the  workhouse 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  were  obliged  to  take,  without  excep- 
tion or  limitation,  all  exposed  and  deserted  children 
under  the  age  of  six  years.  In  time  the  funds  became 
unequal  to  its  support ;  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  admissions,  but  from  gross  mismanagement  and 
neglect.  This,  about  the  year  1766,  attracted  the  notiee 
of  Lady  Denny,  and  immediately  interested"  her  in  its 
behalf.    She  promptly  stepped  fcNrward  and  proposed,  as 
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t}ie  moft  probable  means  of  restoring  its  original  regularitj 
and  otefoloess,  tbat  it  should  be  visited  by  some  ladies  of 
consequence^  in  rotation,  rightly  judging,  that  the  wants 
of  young  children,  the  negligence  of  nurses,  and  the  gene- 
ral management  of  such  an  institution  fell  mor^  within 
their  sphere  of  observation  than  of  any  gentlemen,  how- 
ever wise  or  discerning  they  might  be.    Her  offer  was 
accepted ;  and  sbe  soon  bad  many  ladies  associated  with 
her :  but  her  vieka  only  were  punctual  and  aasiduona ;  t Ac 
felt  the  importance  of  the  office  she  had  undertaken^  and 
Ending  herself  gradually  deserted  by  her  assodates,  took 
the  whole  charge  upon  herself,  and  devoted  not  only  her 
time  and  attention  to  the  concern— but  supported  it  by 
several  pecuniary  contributions,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  found  wanting*     She  reproved  the  offending  and 
encouraged  the  g^d ;   she  provided   every  article  that 
became  necessary,  and  engaged  the  nurses  to  fulfil  their 
duties  with  greater  tenderness  and  alacrity,  (especially  to 
the  weak  and  sickly,)  by  suitable  rewards.    These  endea- 
vours were  attended  with  the  happiest  suooess  ;  the  num- 
bers of  tfaoaa  that  had  died  since  the  superintendance  of 
this  adminAile  woman,  had  decreased  in  the  proportioo  of 
ten  to  one;  and  by  the  economy  she  bad  established,  many 
flsore  were  provided  for  than  before  with  the  tame  sum ; 
but  the  undertaking  was  too  extensive  for  a  private  purse, 
however  liberally  opened,  to  answer  all  its  de&lcations. 
She  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  a  benefaction  to  the 
charity,  from  his  majesty;  commenced  the  building  of  a 
chapel,  to  which  the  earl  of  Northnmberiand  subscribed 
lOO/.,  and  which  srimulated  others  to  follow  his  example. 
She  caused,  in  1764,  the  state  of  the  charity  to  be  laid 
before  parliament,  stating  the  debts  remaining  unpaid,  and 
the  necessity  of  extending  the  plan,  so  as  fully  to  answer 
its  original  design.    A  committee  was  appointed,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  report,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

**  That  for  three  yean  past,  by  the  {Nurticnlar  and  constant  attention  of 
llie  Bight  Hod.  Lsdy  Aiabelift  Dsany,  wbiis  4irectko  tiM  oficsit  aa^ 
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▼ants  are  ordered  to  obsenrey  every  thing  relative  to  the  management  of 
the  children  and  other  concerns  of  the  house,  hath  been  conducted,  in  the 

most  exact  and  proper  manner." 

.  - .  •   , 

*^  That  by  the  extraordinary  care  of  the  nurses,  ezcHed  by  the  pre- 
miums of  the  Right  Hen.  Lady  A.  D.  for  retrieving  such  of  the  infants  at 
are  sent  thither  weak  and  sickly,  many  of  their  lives  have  been  saved." 

<<  That  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.i^i^  A.  D. 
for  her  extraordinary  bounty  and  charity,  in  promoting  the  present  salutary 
regulations  in  the  foundling  side  of  the  vrorkhouse  of  the  city  of  DubOn  ) 
end  that  Mr.  Cranier  do  acquaint  her  ladyship  therewith." 

We  cannot  learn  the  exact  time  of  her  ladyship*s  de- 
cease; but  her  monument  is  before  us, — may  its  language 
be  felt,  understood,  and  imitated. 


THOMAS  DERMODY. 

Often  have  we  had  to  lament  the  union  of  talent  with 
vice,  but  never  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance; for,  if  his  biographer  did  not  suffer  partiality  to 
guide  his  plume,  never  was  there  any  individual  whose 
knowledge  was  so  intuitive,  or  whose  profligacy  was  so 
precocious.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  respectable  family  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Nicholas  Dermody  his  father,  was  the  sixth  son  of  a  sub- 
stantial farmer,  and  received  his  education  at  Clonmel. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  went  to  Limerick,  and  from 
thence  went  as  tutor  to  John  Scott,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of 
large  fortune  in  the  county  of  Clare.  In  Mr.  Scott's 
family  he  remained  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  married,  and  settled  as  a  classical  teacher  at  Ennis,  in 
the  same  county,  where  his  son  Thomas,  the  subject  of 
the  present  memoir,  was  born,  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1775.  It  is  well  known,  that  for  some  years  after  fixing 
his  abode  at  Ennis,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  tolerable  comfort, 
but  from  some  unknown  cause,  he  grew  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  and  flew  for  temporary  relief  to  that  successful  de- 
ceiver— wine;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  from  being 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  his  son  early 
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imbibed  a  love  for  drinking  and  its  concomitant  vices. 
From  Ennis  he  removed  to  Galway,  where  he  established 
a  seminary  ;  bat  not  being  so  successful  as  before,  he  once 
more  returned  to  Ennis,  where  for  many  years  he  struggled 
with  great  difficulties  ;  but  that  he  was  not  wholly  inat- 
tentive to  the  education  of  his  son,  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined from  the  circumstance  of  placing  him  as  Greek  and 
Latin  assistant  in  his  school,  when  he  had  only  attained 
his  ninth  year.  A  twelvemonth  after,  he  commenced 
writing  poetry,  which  art  he  acquired  with  great  facility; 
and  in  a  monody,- entitled,  ''Corydon,"  in  which  he 
laments  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  fully  establishes  his 
claim  to  rank  as  a  poet  of  great  original  genius.  On  the 
death  of  this  beloved  brother,  which  happened  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1785,  he  formed  the  rash  determination 
of  quitting  his  home,  which  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
death  of  his  mother.  To  endeavour  to  efface  the  recol- 
lection of  this  mournful  event,  a  Mr.  Hickman,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  liberality,  and  who  esteemed  Dermody's 
talents  as  a  man  of  literary  attainments  and  a  teacher,  gave 
him  and  his  son  an  invitation  to  his  bouse  at  Newpark, 
which  they  accepted ;  and  in  this  asylum  of  hospitality, 
young  Dermody  formed  the  plan,  which  he  soon  after 
executed,  of  flying  from  poverty,  and  viewing  that  epitome 
of  the  world — Dublin.  Accordingly,  without  informing 
any  one  of  his  intention,  with  only  a  couple  of  shillings, 
the  second  volume  of  Tom  Jones,  (which  be  has  often 
declared  determined  him  on  this  adventure,)  and  a  single 
change  of  linen  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  house 
for  ever,  and  launched  boldly  and  fearlessly  into  the  ocean 
of  life.  He  strayed  on,  he  knew  not  whither,  with  his 
senses  bewildered  in  contemplating  the  various  plea- 
sures of  the  capital  he  was  about  to  visit,  till  at  length, 
looking  around  him,  he  perceived  he  had  lost  his  way. 
This  accident,  however,  far  from  discouraging  him,  he 
Jooked  upon  as  a  favourable  interposition  of  Providence, 
and  after  the  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  he  decisively  took  the 
road  that  lay  before  him,  and  casting  a  last,  though  not  a 
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lingeriiig  look  apon  the  village  of  his  birtb,  which  aceiMdl 
fast  sinking  behind  the  neighbouring  trees^a  tear  of  regrtt 
stole  down  his  yonthfol  cheek,  which  was  soon  dried,  and 
was  suffused  with  smiles  of  ardent  expectation.  He  bad 
gone  a  considerable  way,  and  night  had  cast  her  shadows 
round  him,  ere  he  thought  of  looking  out  for  a  lodging ; 
but  no  token  of  any  such  retreat  could  he  discover^  except 
the  languid  glioimer  of  a  low  cottage  standing  in  a  dark 
corner;  and  to  this  he  bent  his  weary  footsteps,  with 
the  utmost  speed.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  hut,  where 
all  around  was  wretchedness  and  misery,  he  saw  b^ 
fore  him  in  the  middle  of  the  floor — a  corpse  in  a  few 
unshaped  boards,  which  were  intended  for  its  coffin,  at 
the  foot  of  which  sat  five  children  sobbing  and  weepings 
while  a  female,  pale  and  emaciated,  hung  over  the  head 
of  it  in  silent  grief.  Dermody  stood  during  some  minutes^ 
amaaed  and  terrified,  and  was  on  the  point  of  retiring 
firom  a  spectacle  which  to  him  was  alike  distressing  and 
mysterious,  when  the  woman  lifting  up  her  eye  from  the  d^ 
ceased  and  fixing  it  stedfastly  upon  him,  pointed  to  a  seat 
near  the  hearth,  where  some  expiring  embers  cast  a  bicker- 
ing light  and  illumed  feinlly.  She  again  sank  into  her 
former  melancholy  state,  and  uttered  several  incoherent 
speeches  in  the  agony  of  grief,  from  which  he  gathered, 
that  she  was  grandmother  to  the  little  mourners,  and  that 
she  had  seen  happy  days,  though  now  surrounded  by 
povertyy  and  misery,  and  want;  and  that  the  deceased  waa 
her  daughter.  This  dismal  and  distressful  scene,  deeply 
affected  Dermody,  who,  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes^ 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  gave  one  of  his  shillings 
(the  half  of  all  he  bad  in  the  world)  to  the  female,  and 
with  many  sighs,  left  her;  but  had  not  walked  far  frott 
the  door,  before  he  returned  with  some  trivial  excuse,  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity, 
by  pressing  his  last  shilling  into  the  bands  of  the  unfortu- 
nate and  aged  woman.  He  then  sallied  forth  once  more^ 
and  took  the  road,  till  he  came  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  mo- 
nastery, within  whose  dilapidated  walls  be  determined 
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to  awail  the  dawn  of  day ;  and  bere  it  was  be  compottd 
some  stanzas  pregnant  with  poetic  beauties,  for  wbicb  we 
refer  our  readers  to  his  life^  vol.  i«.  p.  14.    He  bad  not  re- 
mained tbere  long  wben  be  heard  the  antiquated  air  of 
Lillabttllero  chaonted  most   loudly;    his  euriosity   was 
roused^  and  be  instantly  darted  from  the  monastery  and 
quickly  overtook  the  minstrel,  who  proved  to  be  the  parish 
clerk  returning  from  a  neighbouring  fair.    Dermody  cour- 
teously saluted  him,  and  in  a  short  time  they  became  inti- 
mate, till  on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  a  copious  baraogucy 
be  sprung  down  a  narrow  lane,  wishing  his  companion  a 
good  nighty  and  singing  loudly  as  before.    After  ibis 
whimsical  incident,  be  was  once  more  relieved  by  tbe 
sound  of  another  human  voice,  which  fortunately  proved 
to  be  a  carrier^s  with  whom  be  bad  a  slight  acquaintance, 
and  who  was  now  pursuing  his  journey  to  the  nietropolis. 
He  candidly  told  bis  tale  to  his  friend  tbe  carrier,  who 
geaerously  divided  his  homely  morsel  with  tbe  yoottg 
adventurer,  and  by  giving  him  a  short  ride  now  and  then, 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  a  journey  of  about  one  bun- 
died  and  forty  English  miles.  Nothing  particular  occurred 
on  the  road>  earcept  his  reciting  in  majestic  strains,  tbe 
transports  which  be  fancied  he  was  to  enjoy  in  bis  pilgri- 
mage through  tbe  world.    Arrived  now  in  Dublin,  be 
wandered  from  one  street  to  another,  and  having  disposed 
of  all  his  extm  wardrobe,  be  bent  his  stepr^towards  tbe 
bouse  of  an  eminent  apothecary  in  College  Green,  to 
whom  he  had  a  recommendatory  letter  from  a  country 
acquaintance;  but  not  meeting  with  tbe  reception  that  be 
conceived  himself  entitled  to,  he  bid  adieu  to  the  knight 
of  the  pestle,  determining  in  his  own  mind  never  to  ho- 
nour him  with  a  second  visit.     He  now  amused  himself 
with  strolling  about  the  streets,  and  gratifying  his  curiosity 
at  the  bookstalls,  and  was  observed  by  tbe  owner  of  one 
ofthem  with  a  book  in  his  band,  who  immediately  ran 
up  from  the  cellar  in  which  he  resided  to  watch  his 
property^  be  fonnd  him  earnestly  poring  over  a  Greek 
author;  and  upon  questioning  him  as  to  tbe  substance  of 
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the  book,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  understood  it,  he 
invited  him  down  to  dine  in  his  cellar,  which  in?itation 
Dermody  accepted.  They  dined  together  with  mntaal 
satisfaction,  and  Dermody  acceded  to  a  proposal  which 
his  friend  made,  for  teaching  his  son  Latin.  He,  however, 
soon  grew  tired  of  his  academic  appointment  in  the  cel- 
lar, and  was  recommended  to  another  dealer  in  books, 
who  kept  a  little  second-hand  shop  in  Stephen-street,  and 
who  took  him  in  the  capacity  of  shop-boy.  With  this 
man,  whose  name  was  Lynch,  he  remained  but  a  short 
time,  and  soon  after  acquired  the  patronage  of  Doctor 
Houlton,  who  observed  him  in  some  book-shop  in  Dubiio^ 
reading  Longinus,  in  the  original  Greek,  in  whose  house 
he  resided  about  ten  weeks,  giving  astonishing  proofs  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  pto» 
ducing  poetical  translations  ad  aperturam  Ubri.  This  gen- 
tleman, when  obliged  himself  to  leave  Dublin,  gave  him 
some  money,  which  he  soon  spent,  and  wandered  through 
the  streets  by  day,  and  begged  the  meanest  shelter  during 
the  night.  In  his  morning  rambles  he  often  called  on  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Coyle,  who  resided  in  Dorset-street, 
and  who  was  by  profession  a  scene  painter ;  to  him  he  told 
the  whole  of  his  story,  and  lived  with  him  for  a  short  time, 
in  a  state  of  familiar  servitude,  going  on  messages  for 
him,  warming  his  size-pots  at  the  theatre,  telling  meny 
tales,  and  writing  verses  on  the  walls  with  chalk;  all  of 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  good-will  and  apathy  ima- 
ginable. By  Coyle  he  was  introduced  to  the  playen, 
who  laudably  made  several  attempts  to  place  him  in  a 
situation  where  he  might  prosecute  his  studies ;  he  was 
introduced  to  Dr.  Young,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austin*,  who  selected  and  printed 
at  his  own  expense,  a  volume  of  his  poems,  and  the  mo* 
ney  produced  thereby,  together  with  a  small  subscriptioft 
entered  into  by  his  friends,  enabled  them  to  place  him  as 

*  Antfaor  of  a  qnarto  Tolome,  entiUed,  <<  Chironomia ;  or,  a  Treatise  oa 
Rhetorical  Delivery." 
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ft  boarder  in  ^  comfortable  and  commodious  house  in 
Grafton-street ;  and  here  it-was  the  early  depravity  of  his 
disposition  began  to  evince  itself;  as  he  would  often  re- 
liaqoish  the  invitations  of  his  friends  and  patrons,  for  the 
aociety  of  depraved  and  vicious  characters ;  and  it  was 
hit  misfortune  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  Martin^  a  drawing  master.  This  person 
knowing  Dermody's  influence  with  Mr.  Austin,  and  wish- 
ing to  get  the  business  of  his  academy,  persuaded  him 
to  shew  that  gentleman  the  drawing  of  a  flower,  which  he 
(Dermody)  should  say  was  done  by  himself,  after  receiving 
only  three  lessons.    This  he  unhesitatingly  agreed  to, 
anil  immediately  exhibited  the  flower,  urging  at  the  same 
time  the  recommendation  as  he  had  been  desired.    The 
stratagem  thus  daringly  formed,  carried  its  own  fSailure 
along  with  it,  for  it  was  utterly  impossible  the  most  ready 
genius  could  execute  a  drawing  in  the  same  style  within 
the  period  of  instruction  that  he  had  specifled.     Mr.  Aus- 
tin, on  seeing  the  flower,  and  hearing  his  story,  instantly 
accused   him   of  duplicity,  and    Dermody  denied   the 
charge;  at  last,  however,  he  was  desired  to  sit  down  and 
make  a  copy  of  the  drawing,  when  to  his  disgrace  the 
deception  became  evident.    He  was  immediately  ordered 
from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  where,  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  was  kept  in  disgrace:  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
he  satirised  his  benefactors,  and  the  lines  were  brought 
by  his  prying  landlord  to  Mr.  Austin,  who  immediately 
destroyed  the  poems  he  had  collected  for  publication, 
returned  the  subsciribers  the  money  he  had  received  from 
them  for  Dermody's  support,  and  turned  him  out  once 
more  upon  the  wdrld,  friendless  and  forsaken.     He  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  some  time  on  newspaper  drudgery, 
and,  by  the  interest  of  a  Mr.  Berwick,  he  was  noticed, 
adopted,  and  patronized  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Moira,  and  at  her  expense  was  furnished  with  all  suitable 
necessaries,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  learned  and 
reverend  Mr.  Boyd*,  at  Killeigh.     In  this  situation  he 

*  The  celebrated  Irandator  of  Dtnte. 
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remained  two  years,  doring  which  time  he  greatlj  im«' 
proved  himself  iti  the  ancient  languages,  and  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian ;  but  neither 
kindness  nor  circumstances  could  efface  those  habits  of 
imprudence  and  irregularity  which  seemed  innate,  and 
which  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  he  sedulously  cnhi- 
Tated.  At  every  ale-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where- 
ever  low  company  was  to  be  found,  Dermody  was  there. 
He  had,  however,  the  art  long  to  satisfy  his  benefactresa  ; 
but  by  a  tissue  of  conduct  as  infiamous  as  it  was  ungrate* 
ful,  he  at  length  offended  her,  and  was  «oce  more  oast 
despised  and  friendless  on  the  world.  During  his  retire 
ment  at  Killeigh,  he  wrote  odes,  epitaphs,  and  elegies,  oa 
himself,  all  of  which  contain  great  poetic  merit.  He  once 
more  returned  to  Dublin,  a  journey  wbkh  he  performed 
with  ease  and  comfort,  having  had  ten  guineas  given  huhi 
by  his  patroness,  as  a  last  donation,  when  be  left  Killeigh. 
He  had  not  been,  however,  many  days  in  Dublin,  befoce 
his  finances  were  entirely  expended,  and  he  applied  to  bis 
friend  Mr.  Owenson,  who  treated  him  with  his  usual  hoa- 
pitality.  He  likewise  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  to  the  celebrated  Henry  G rattan,  who  so  highly  etti- 
mated  the  talents  of  Dermody,  that  in  his  seal  to  serve 
him,  he  introduced  many  passages  of  a  poem  (enclosed  by 
Dermody  to  him)  in  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  strongly  recommended  its  author  to  the 
particular  notice  of  persons  of  taste  and  fortune;  and 
it  was  likewise  through  the  kindness  of  this  highly-gifted 
patriot,  to  whom  Ireland  stands  so  deeply  indebted,  that 
Dermody  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Henry  Flood, 
who  honoured  him  with  his  particular  friendship  while  be 
lived,  and  who  suggested  to  him  a  plan  for  composing  a 
poem  on  the  British  constitution. 

In  August  179^9  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father, 
which  found  him  as  poor  and  dissipated  as  ever;  and  to 
such  a  distressful  state  was  be  reduced,  that  to  avoid  the 
importunities  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  small  sums,  he 
wandered  among  the  fields  by  day,  and  songht.the  meanest 
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shelter  by  night;  siirroandcdy  as  he  then  was,  by  both 
poverty  and  famine,  he  still  retained  a  great  portion  of 
playfol  vivacity,  which  he  displayed  in  various  poetical 
compositions,  particularly  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berwick,  of  Moira^House,  in  which  he  requests 
admitunce  once  more  to  that  mansion  of  hospitality.  He 
also  sent  several  letters,  imploring  assistance  from  the 
Countess  of  Moira,  all  of  which  were  unanswered.  He  now 
commenced  politician,  and  published  a  pamphlet  oo  the 
subject  of  the  French  RevcJution,  entitled,  ^  The  Rigbtp 
of  Justice;  or.  Rational  Liberty  ;**  to  which  was  annexed^ 
a  well* written  poem,  called,  '*  The  Reform.''  At  this 
tune  his  biographer  admits,  that  '■  his  state  became  so 
desperate,  that  he  would  have  undertaken  to  defend  or 
promote  any  cause  which  promised  to  afford  the  least  im* 
mediate  supply**'  His  condition  now  became  insupporta- 
ble, and  he  reflected  on  it  with  a  poignancy,  which,  but 
for  a  sudden  and  unexpected  relief,  must  inevitably  have 
brought  him  to  a  speedy  dissolution.  The  attorney- 
general  being  informed  by  his  bookseller,  that  a  panegyric 
possessing  great  pdetic  beauties,  had  been  addressed  to 
him,  and  printed'  in  the  '' Aatbologia  Hibemica,".  made 
some  inquiries  relative  to  the  author,  and  obtained  his 
address-  He  determined  on  paying  him  an  imn^ediate 
visit,  and  foand  him  just  risen.  He  heard  his  artless  story, 
and  beipg  convinced  that  he  possessed  true  genius,  in- 
sisted on  his  going  in  bis  carriage  to  dine  with  him.  He 
did  so;  and,  as  might  be  conjectured,  was  brought  back 
iotthe  carriage,  not  quite  so  sensible  as  at  his  first  setting 
out.  To  the  honour  of  the  attorney-general  be  it  recorded, 
that  he  actually  engaged  apartments  for  him  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  promised  not  only  to  furnish  them,  but  to  defray 
the  whole  of  his  expenses  there,  and  allow  him  30L  a«year 
to  enable  him  to  appear  in  the  world  with  respectability. 
Yet,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  Dermody,in  a  mysterious 
epistle,  rejected  all  this  proffered  liberality,  and  continued 
to  live  in  a  state  of  wretched  obscurity,  producing  pieces 
of  poetry  of  evel'y  description.    In  the  midst  of:his  dis- 
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tresses,  be  appealed  once  more  to  the  liberality  of  M r< 
Grattan, — a   man   who  never  closed   bis  doors  againtt 
the  unfortunate.     He  received  bim  with  kindness,  and 
treated  him  with  respect,  and  at  bis  departure,  presented 
bim  with  five  guineas ;  this   sum  Dermody  got  rid  of 
before  be  reached  home ;  got  drunk,  and  created  a  disturb- 
ance at  Ranelagh,  a  village   three   miles  from   Dublioy 
where  be  was  taken  into  custody,  and  corded  down  upoD 
an  empty  bed.    After  this  event  be  met  with  another 
fMttron,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  William  Smith ;  and  while 
he  was  labouring  to  advance  his  fortune,  Dermody  (at 
usual)  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  depraved  society, 
whose  pursuits  were  as  disreputable  as  they  were  peraU 
-cious ;  lost  to  the  esteem  of  the  world,  and  deserted  even 
by  many  of  his  low  associates,  he  wandered  about  per* 
fectly  destitute,  and  without  any  other  means  of  subsi»l- 
ence,.  than  the  donations  which  bis  wretched  appearanoe 
extorted  from  the  humanity  of  those  to  whom  be  presented 
petitions.  In  this  state  of  misery  and  penury,  he,  with  one 
Stewart,  formed  a  design  of  visiting  London,  and  met 
accordingly  at  a  mean  public  house  in  Great  George-street, 
which  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  recruiting  party,  who  fixed 
on  Dermody  for  their  victim.     He  was  easily  seduced 
from  propriety ;  be  mixed  in  their  low  excesses;  became 
speedily  intoxicated,  and  was  the  same  night  carried  down 
the  River,  and  safely  lodged  in  a  tender  which  lay  moored 
in  the  Bay.    When  he  recovered  his  senses,  his  apathy  of 
heart  (of  which  be  bad  a  large  stock)  did  not  desert  hinit 
and  be  became  familiarized  to  bis  situation,  from  which  he 
was  released  by  a  Mr.  Samuel  White ;  be,  however,  soon 
after,  got  into  a  similar  predicament,  from  which  he  was 
extricated  by  his  active  friend  Mr.  Emerson.    A  short 
time  after  this  period,  after  idling  away  some  weeks  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  dissipation,  he  entered  as  a  private  in  the 
108th  regiment,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Granard ;  and 
behaving  with  some  decency,  under  the  wholesome  check 
■of  military  discipline,  be  was  progressively  Hdyanced  lo 
the  ranks  of  corporal  and  sergeant;  and  on  the  17th  of 
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September,  1794,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  bis  age,  em- 
barked with  the  regiment  for  England.  He  accompanied 
it  afterwards  abroad  in  the  expedition  under  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  and  behaved  so  well,  that  his  lordship  promoted 
bim  to  a  second-lieutenancy  in  the  waggon  corps,  and  lie 
was  in  almost  every  considerable  action,  and  received 
two  wounds;  one  in  the  face,  and  the  other  in  the 
left  hand,  a  bullet  having  passed  directly  through  it. 
Oil  the  reduction  of  the  army,  Dermody  was  put  on  the 
half-pay  list. 

He  now  came  to  London,  and  followed  the  impulse'of 
his  passions,  as  heretofore ;  and  the  supplies  which  Lord 
Moira  had  generously  contributed,  were  dissipated  in  the 
same  degraded  vices  he  had  indulged  in  in  Irdand.  He 
was  at  length  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Fleet  prison,  from 
which  situation  Lord  Moira  released  him,  with  a  threat 
to  withdraw  his  protection,  unless  he  amended  his  con* 
duct;  but  all  admonition  was  vain,  for  his  own  suffer- 
ings had  not  taught  him  prudence.  The  donation  that 
accompanied  the  admonitory  epistle,  be  bad  squandered  in 
the  lowest  haunts  of  vice,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  debauchery 
bad  spent  his  last  shilling,  when  his  resources  being  en- 
tirely exhausted,  he  took  shelter  in  a  garret  in  Strutton 
Ground,  Westminster,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  his 
biographer  Mr.  Raymond,  who  relieved  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  assisted  him  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  teeming  with  originality  of  genius,  and  beauty  of 
description.  '*  The  zeal,''  says  Raymond,  ''of  the  few 
friends  who  were  now  acquainted  with  his  distresses,  soon 
procured  him  a  number  of  advocates.  His  story  became 
extensively  known,  and  among  the  arbiters  of  wit,  and 
the  admirers  of  poetical  compositions,  his  talents  and 
situation  were  frequent  subjects  of  discourse.  The  force 
of  his  genius  was  universally  acknowledged ;  and  from 
many  who  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf,  he  reaped 
more  solid  advantages  than  praise  and  admiration;  but 
neither  poverty,  experience,  nor  the  contempt  of  the  world, 
had  yet  taught  him   prudence;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
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excited  their  compassion,  and  profited  by  their  generosity, 
than  he  neglected  their  advice."  He  now  acquired  tlie 
patronage  of  Sir  James  Bland  Surges,  who  interested 
himself  greatly  in  his  behalf,  and  procured  him  relief 
from  the  Literary  Fond.  Him,  however,  he  offended,  by 
paying  him  a  visit  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and 
creating  a  disturbance  in  his  house.  From  Sir  James  be 
was  patronised  by  Mr.  Addington,  and  through  his  means, 
produced  another  volume  of  poems  as  beautiful  as  the 
former. 

At  length,  after  having  run  from  one  scene  of  low  de- 
pravity to  another,  until  his  constitution  was  undermined, 
and  *'  reason  was  beginning  to  totter  on  her  throne ;"  worn 
with  disease,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  habitual  in- 
temperance, death  seized  his  victim  with  one  band,  and 
opening  the  portals  of  eternity  with  the  other,  commanded 
the  soul  to  escape  from  the  earthly  tenement,  which  had 
so  long  disgraced  it;  dying  at  a  wretched  hovel  near 
Sydenham,  July  15,  1802,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age. 

He  was  one  of  those  unhappy  young  men,  who  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  daring  profligacy  to  the  dull  and  unvariable 
sameness  of  virtue ;  and  the  time  that  should  have  been 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  was  uselessly 
spent  in  their  display.  He  united  a  depth  of  poetic  in* 
tellect,  and  a  great  harmony  of  versification  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  individual ;  and  could  turn  with 
equal  facility  **  from  grave  to  gay,  from  sullen  to  serene ;" 
but  if  we  thus  praise  his  excellence  in  poetry,  how  shall 
we  extol  his  classical  attainments  ?  Horace  and  Homer  ho 
was  alike  acquainted  with,  and  could  unabashed,  before 
a  large  company,  read  a  passage  in  either  ;  then  put  the 
book  in  bis  pocket,  and  give  a  fine  poetic  translation  of 
the  passage  he  had  just  delivered ;  and  likewise  to  his 
credit  be  it  recorded,  that  before  he  had  attained  hia 
fifteenth  year,  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  Italian  languages^ 
and  knew  a  little  of  the  Spanish. 


We  have  now  filled  up  the  sou-light  of  the  picture,  and 
there  remaios  nothing  but  the  odious  task  of  enumerating 
the  dark  and  disgusting  shades  that  deformed  it.  He  wa^ 
an  epitome  of  every  variety  of  vice^  and  unblushingly! 
avowed  it,  without  even  making  those  excuses  that  most 
of  her  votaries  do ;  such' as — **  it  was  against  my  oonsent^ 
but  I  was  led  into  it; — ^it  was  unfortuuate,  but  wia  are  al^ 
the  victims  of  circumstances:*' — Excuses,  in  reality,  at 
frivolous  as  they  are  despicable,  but  which  have  some 
weight  in  Htk^^harUable  eye  of  the  worlds  Dermody  de« 
spised  this  mental  hypocrisy,  and  setting  his  arms»"kimbo^ 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  said  fearlessly,  **  I  am 
▼icions,  beoause  I  like  it*/* 


SAMUEL  DERRICK, 

An  iudividual  who  united  merit  with  folly,  and  wit  with 
imprudence,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in 
the  year  1724.  Being  destined  by  his  parents  for  trade, 
be  was  for  some  time  placed  with  a  linen^raper  in  Dublin; 
but  being  possessed  of  a  thorough  dislike  to  business,  he 
quitted  it  and  his  country  about  the  year  1731,<md  arrived 
in  liondon,  where  he  commenced  author.  Soon  afler  his 
arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  indulged  an  inclination  which 
he  had  imbibed  for  the  stage,  and  made  his  appearance  in 
the  character  of  Gloncester,  in  Rowe's  tragedy  of  ''.Jane 
Shore,*'  at  the  Hay  market  theatre,  but  with  so  little  sue-* 
oeas,  that  he  bade  adieu  to  the  buskin  for  ever.  After  this 
attempt,  be  subsisted  chiefly  by  his  writings;  but  having 
in  his  disposition  both  profusion  and  profligacy,  be  in<- 
dulged  himself  in  all  the  follies  and  excesses  of  gallantry 
and  gaming;  and  lived  during  the  greater  part  of  his 

*  I  hsTe  read  tomewliere,  of  an  Individiial  si  rsosiiuibla  fi>r  his  prems* 
tore  profligscyy  si  fbr  Us  eztraordlnsry  sttstomentiy  who,on  Mpg  remon- 
itnited  with  for  hsTing  spent  a  night  of  intemperance  and  vice,  repiied, 
*  that  he  arowed  the  fact,  but  thonght  it  Tery  hard,  that  aAer  a  month's 
InteBte  appUcatfon  to  his  stmHei,  that  he  eonld  not  Indnlge  hiniseif  out 
night  Id  hmrt^chseriag  absmlDanient,  wlthost  bcipg  reproved  for  iL" 
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time,  the  slave  of  dependence,  or  the  sport  of  chance* 
His  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  fashion,  on  the 
decease  of  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  procared  him  at 
length  a  more  permanent  subsistence,  and  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  that  gentleman  in  his  offices  of  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Bath  and  Tunbridge ;  a  situation  he  was 
peculiarly  qualiBed  for,  having  a  taste  for  enjoyment  with- 
out exertion,  and  the  diffusion  of  wealth  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  it.  By  the  profits  of  these  invest- 
ments, he  might  have  been  enabled  to  place  himself  with 
economy  in  a  less  precarious  state;  but  the  contempt  of 
prudence  had  been  too  deeply  cherished  to  be  so  speedily 
got  rid  of)  by  which  means  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  (which  happened  on  March  7«  1769,)  equally 
embarrassed  as  he  had  been  at  any  period  of  his  life. 

He  translated  one  piece  from  the  French,  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's,  entitled,  **  Sylla,"  a  dramatic  entertainment, 
8vo.  1753 ;  ^*  A  Voyage  to  the  Moon,"  from  the  French, 
of  Bergerac,  12mo.  1753;  ''  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Beauwal,''  from  the  French  of  the  Marquis  D'Argensy 
ISmo.  1754;  "The  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal  translated 
into  English  verse,"  4to.  1755  ;  and  he  also  edited  an  edi- 
tion of  Dryden*s  Poetical  Works,  with  a  Life  and  Notes, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.  1762,  a  beautifully  printed  book,  but  which 
was  attended  with  very  little  success.  In  1759,  he  pub- 
lished ^*  A  View  of  the  Stage,"  in  8vo.  under  the  name 
of  Wilkes.  In  176e,  ''  The  Battle  of  Laura,"  a  poem ; 
and,  in  1763,  **  A  Collection  of  Voyages,"  in  2  vols.  ISmo. 
and  some  other  compilations,  with  and  without  his  name* 
The  most  amusing  of  his  works  are  his  ^  Letters  written 
from  Liverpool,  Chester,  8lc."  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

Derrick,  it  is  true,  lived  infinitely  more  to  amuse  than 
to  instruct  the  public;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  life  was 
not  altogether  useless  to  mankind. 

The  following  anecdote,  illustrative  of  Derrick's  mo-^ 
desty,  was  related  to  me,  by  a  daughter  of  that  celebrated 
and  ingenious  man  Paterson,  the  book  auctioneer.  Pater- 
son  had  one  day  a  large  party  of  literary  men  to  dine  with 
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him,  and  amongst  the  rest  came  Dr.  Johnson.  Derrick 
dropt  in  casually  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  and 
beholding  the  doctor,  walked  up  pompously  towards  him, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  and  exclaiming,  *'  Brother  author, 
give  us  yooT  hand ;"  when  the  doctor  (who  had  put  on  his 
good  behaviour  for  the  day)  burst  into  an  immoderate 
laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  company,  and 
Derrick  became  the  object  of  their  ridicule  and  contempt. 


LETTICE  DIGBY, 

A  FBMALB  endowed  with  true  heroism  and  decision  of 
character,  was  descended  from  the  ancient  and  renowned 
family  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildare.  She  was  created 
Baroness  of  OiFaley  for  life ;  and,  on  her  marriage  with  Lord 
Digby,  of  Coleshill,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  brought 
into  that  family  the  barony,  lordship,  manor,  and  territory 
of  Geashill,  in  the  King's  County,  with  the  monastery  of 
Killeigh,  the  rectory  and  prebend  of  Geashill,  and  all  the 
hereditaments  within  the  said  barony,  which  were  the  in- 
heritance of  her  grandfather,  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
same  being  confirmed  to  her  and  her  heirs,  by  the  award 
of  King  James  L,  bearing  date  11th  July,  1619-  After 
which,  some  persons  (under  pretence  of  some  conceal- 
ments, or  of  nice  and  strict  defects  or  omissions  in  the 
patents  granted  to  her  ancestors,)  endeavouring  to  defeat 
her  of  divers  parcels  of  the  said  barony,  and  to  pass  patent 
secretly  for  the  same,  the  king  was  pleased  (by  privy  seal 
from  Greenwich,  26th  June,  1690,)  for  prevention  thereof, 
and  to  the  end,  that  as  much  as  in  his  majesty  lay,  he 
might  settle  on  her  and  her  heirs,  a  good  and  indefeasible 
esute  of  all  the  said  barony,  lordship,  manor,  and  territory 
of  Geashill,  and  of  the  said  monastery,  the  advowson,  &c. 
of  all  the  lands  whatsoever,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Kildare,  as  grantee,  lessee,  or  committee  of  the  lands 
of  Gerald,  now  Earl  of  Kildare,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
said  award,  or  which  were  reputed  the  inheritance  of  any 
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of  the  ancestors  of  the  said  Lady  Letdce,)  to  order  a  new 
grant  and  confirmation,  to  bold  the  same  for  ever,  by  such 
rents,  tenures,  and  services,  as  were  reserved  by  the  pateiitl 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  granted  the  eleventh  and  twentiieth 
years  of  her  reign,  to  tbe  said  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  9Jod 
that  the  premises  should  be  created  into  the  manor  of 
Geashill,  with  the  privileges  of  courts,  free  warren^  liberty 
to  make  a  park,  to  bold  a  Tuesday  market,  and  two  fairs, 
on  1st  June  and  5th  October  at  Killeigh,  with  the  advow- 
son  of  the  church;  and  she  passed  patent  accordingly, 4th 
September  that  year. 

Her  ladyship  living  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  tl»c 
insurgents  in  that  part  of  the  country  robbed  and  despoiled 
many  of  their  adversaries,  committed  divers  outrages  and 
acts  of  cruelty;  and  at  several  times  assaulted  and  besieged 
her  in  her  castle  of  Geashill,  which  she  defended  with 
great  resolution. — In  the  first  attempt,  Henry  Dempsie, 
brother  to  the  Lord  Clanmalien,  and  others,  subscribed 
and  sent  her  the  following  summons:— 

**  We,  his  mijesty's  loyal  snbjectf ,  at  the  preieiit  employed  In  his  hi^ 
ness's  service  for  the  sacking  of  tills  yonr  castle,  yoa  are  therefore  to 
deliver  unto  as  the  free  possession  of  your  said  castle,  promising  fiuthfaUy 
that  your  ladyship,  together  with  the  rest  within  your  said  castle  ruiami, 
shall  have  a  reasonable  composition ;  otherwise,  upon  the  non-yielding  of 
the  casUe,  we  do  assure  you  that  we  will  bum  the  whole  town,  kUl  all  the 
protestants,  and  spare  neither  man,  woman,  or  child,  upon  taking  the  castle 
liy  compulsion.  Consider,  madam,  of  this  our  offer,  and  impute  not  the 
blame  of  your  own  foUy  unto  us ;  think  not  that  here  we  brag«  Your  lady- 
ship, upon  sabmission,  shall  have  a  safe  convoy  to  secure  yon  from  ttub 
hands  of  yonr  enemies,  and  to  lead  you  whither  you  please.  A  specrfy  rtplff 
is  desired  with  M  expediikm,  and  thus  we  surcease." 

^*  Henry  Dempsie,  Charles  Dempsie,  Andrew  Fita  Patrick,  Coon 
Dempsie,  Phelim  Dempsie,  Ja.  Mac-Dannell,  John  Vicars*'* 

To  this  summons,  she  returned  the  following  polite 
answer: — 

**  I  received  your  letter,  wherein  yon  threaten  to  sack  this  my  castle,  by 
his  migesty's  authority.  I  h»ve  ever  been  a  loyal  snluect,  and  a  good 
paighbour  among  yon,  and  therefore  cannot  but  wonder  at  such  an  asnnlt. 
I  thank  yon  for  your  offer  of  a  convoy,  wherein  I  bold  little  safety;  and, 
therefore  my  resolution  is,  that  being  free  from  offending  his  majesty,  or 
doing  wrong  to  any  €i  yoo,  I  wiU  live  and  die  imiocntly,  and  will  do  sy 
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best  to  detod  my  owa^  leaving  dw  iaiae  to  CM ;  tad  though  I  hive  been, 
and  «tUl  MM  deairow  to  avoid  the  iheddiag  of  chriatiaa  Uaod,  yet  beUg 
provoked^  your  threats  shall  no  whit  dismay  me.'' 

After  two  months,  the  Lord  Viscount  Clanmalien  brought 
a  great  piece  of  ordnance,  (to  the  making  of  which,  as  it 
was  credibly  reported,  there  went  seven  score  pots  and 
pans,  which  was  cast  three  times  by  an  Irishman  from 
Athboy,  before  they  brought  it  lo  that  perfection^  ia 
which  it  was  at  Geashill,)  and  sent  another  summons  to 
her  ladyship,  in  these  words: — 

**  NoUe  Madam, 

^  It  was  never  my  intention  to  offer  yon  any  iiuury,  before  yon  were 
pleased  to  begin  with  «e,  for  it  is  well  known,  if  I  were  so  diq>osed, 
yon  had  not  been  by  this  time  at  Oeashill;  so  as  I  find  yon  are  not 
sensible  olT  the  courtesies  I  always  expressed  nnto  yon,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  commotion ;  however,  I  did  not  thirat  after  revenge,  bnft 
ont  of  my  loving  and  wonted  respects  stiU  towards  yon,  I  am  pleased  and 
desirous  to  give  yon  fair  qaarter,  if  yon  please  to  accept  thereof,  both  for 
yourself,  children  and  grand-children,  and  likewise  your  goods ;  and  I  vHll 
undertake  to  send  a  safe  convoy  with  yon  and  them,  either  to  Dublin,  or 
to  any  other  of  the  next  ad|joining  garrisons,  either  of  which  to  be  at  your 
own  election ;  and  if  yon  be  not  pleased  to  accept  of  this  offer,  I  hope  you 
will  not  impute  the  blame  ante  me,  if  yon  bo  not  foirly  dealt  .vri|h«l,  for  I 
expect  to  have  tha  command  of  yonr  boose  before  I  stir  from  hence.  And 
if  you  pleaae  to  tend  any  of  your  gentlemen  of  your  boase  to  me,  \  am 
desirous  to  eoofer  thereof  at  large,  and  so  expecting  yoor  speedy  answer, 
I  rest,  yonr  tmeiiig  cousin, 

«<  LEWIS  GLANMALEROE." 

**  P.S.  Madam,  there  are  other  gentlemen  now  in  this  town,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed,  who  do  join  and  unite  themselves  in  this  mine 
oiler  nnto  you. 

**  Lewis  Gbuunaleroe,  Ant  O^Molley,  Henry  Dempaie,  Edw. 
Connor,  Cha.  Connor,  Daniel  Doyne,  John  Mac  William." 

To  this  letter.  Lady  Offaley  sent  the  following  answer: — 

<<  My  Lord, 
**  I  litjOa  expected  such  a  salute  from  a  kinsman,  whom  I  have  ,ever 
respected,  you  being  not  ignorant  of  the  great  damages  I  have  received 
from  your  followers  of  Glanmaleroe,  so  as  you  cant  but  know  in  yonr  own 
conscience,  that  I  am  innoctat  of  doing  yon  any  iiuary>  unless  you  count 
it  an  injuiy  for  my  people  to  bring  back  a  small  quantity  of  mine  own  goods 
where  they  found  tbem,  and  with  them,  some  others,  of  such  men  as  have 
done  me  all  the  injury  they  can  devise,  as  may  appear  by  their  own  letter. 
I  was  offered  a  convoy  by  tfiose  that  formally  besieged  me,  and  I  hope 
yoa  have  more  hooonr  thaa  to  follow  their  example,  by  se^Ling  her  ruin 
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that  nerer  wronged  yov.  Howeyer,  I  am  stUl  of  the  nune  mind,  and  can 
think  no  place  safer  than  my  own  hooie,  wherein  if  I  periih  by  yoor  nwuiy 
the  guilt  will  light  on  yon,  and  I  donbt  not  bnt  I  shall  receive  a  crown  of 
nMTtyrdom,  dying  innocently.  God,  I  trust,  will  take  a  poor  widow  into 
his  protection,  fh>m  all  those  which,  without  cause,  are  risen  up  against 


<<  Your  poor  kinswoman^ 

«  LETTICE  OFFALEY." 
**  P.S.   If  the  conference  you  desire  do  but  concern  the  contents  of  thia 
letter,  I  think  this  answer  will  give  yon  fhU  satisiaction ;  and  I  hope  yarn 
will  withdraw  your  hand,  and  shew  your  power  ha  moro  noUe  actions." 

After  his  lordship  had  received  this  answer,  he  dis- 
charged his  piece  of  ordnance  against  the  castle,  which, 
at  the  6r8t  shot,  broke  and  flew  in  pieces ;  but  his  men 
continued,  with  their  musquets  and  other  arms,  to  fire 
until  the  evening,  when  they  took  away  the  broken 
ordnance,  and  marched  off  in  the  night.  But  prior  to 
their  departure  his  lordship  sent  the  following  letter  thus 
directed : — 

«  To  my  noUe  cousin,  the  Lady  Lettice,  Baroness  of  Offidey. 
«<  Madam, 
^  I  received  your  letter,  and  am  still  tender  of  your  good  and  wel* 
fare,  though  you  give  no  credit  thereunto.    And,  whereas,  yon  do  under- 
stand by  rebition,  that  my  piece  of  ordnance  did  not  prosper,  I  believe  yoa 
wiU  be  sensible  of  the  hazard  and  loss  you  are  like  to  sustain  therebj 
unless  you  will  be  better  advised  to  accept  the  kind  offer  which  I  men- 
tioned in  my  letter  unto  you  in  the  morning ;  if  not,  expect  no/wrtkerfinom' 
ai  flny  Aandf,  and  so  I  rest,  your  Udyship's  Umwg  coutim, 

*<LEWIS  OLANMALEROE.** 

To  which  my  lady  returned  answer  by  one  of  her  own 
men,  who  was  kept  prisoner: — 

«  My  Lord, 
"  Your  second  summons  I  have  received,  and  should  be  glad  to  find 
you  tender  of  my  good.  For  your  piece  of  ordnance,  1  never  disputed 
how  it  prospered,  presuming  you  would  rather  make  use  of  it  for  your 
own  defence,  or  against  enemies,  than  to  try  your  strength  against  a  poor 
vridow  of  your  own  bkK)d;  bnt  shice  you  have  bent  it  against  me,  let  the 
bkwd  which  shaU  be  shed  be  required  at  their  hands  that  seek  it^  for  my 
part,  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  innocent,  and  wishing  you  so  too,  I 

rest,  your  cousin, 

**  LETTICE  OPFALEY." 

She  was  further  menaced  by  Charles  Dempsie,  who 
wrote  the  following  letter,  with  the  design  of  sending  it  to 
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her  that  afternoon;  bnt  being  beaten  oat  of  the  town,  be 
was  prerentedy  and  it  was  found  in  one  of  the  houses. 

^  Madam, 
^  I  do  admire  that  a  lady  of  your  worth  and  honoar,  as  yoa  conceiTe 
yoantelf  to  be,  should  in  so  regardless  a  sort,  instead  of  matters  of  con- 
science in  your  letters,  use  friTolous  and  scandalous  words,  expresdy 
nominating  as  your  enemies,  Clanmaleroe  Keames ;  and  that,  in  that  letter 
written  this  ? ery  day  unto  Sir  Luke  Fltz-Oerald,  desiring  hb  assistance  to 
the  nomber  of  fifty  men,  which  should  quash  and  cashier  us  here  hence,  he 
being  your  enemy  no  less  than  we,  secluding  kindred,  not  prophaneness  of 
religion.  Nay,  your  ladyship  was  not  formerly  abashed  to  write  to  William 
Parsons,  naming  us  in  that  letter  unto  him,  a  mixt  multitude.    Remember 
yourself,  madam,  consisting  of  more  women  and  boys  than  men.   All  tbeae 
letters  before  your  bidyship  shall  be  produced.    Both  the  messengers  we 
have  intercepted,  together  with  your  letters,  and  do  detain  them  as  yet 
prisoners,  until  such  time  as  thereof  we  do  certify  your  ladyship,  which  at 
the  present  to  do  we  thought  expedient    They  are  therefore  censured  to 
death,  and  this  day  is  prefixed  to  their  execution.    Your  ladyship  by  your 
letter  desires  novelties.   Hear  then,  Chidley  Coote  (correspondently  to  the 
intent  of  your  letters  to  Parsons,  coming  to  your  aid),  being  intercepted  in 
the  way,  was  deadly  wounded,  ten  taken  prisoners,  his  ensigns  taken  away, 
one  Alman  liammetf  s  man,  if  he  comes  safe  with  his  message,  (as  I  hope 
he  will  not,)  will  confirm  this  news.    Had  the  character  of  these  letters  of 
yours  been  either  Lloyd's  or  Hammetf  s,  that  politick  engineer,  and  the 
deviser  of  quilletts  (by  him  that  bought  me),  no  other  satisfaction  should  be 
taken  but  dieir  heads,  though,  as  the  case  stands,  Hammett  lives  in  no 
small  danger  for  manifold  reasons. 

"<  CHARLES  DEBIPSIE.'' 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  menaces  and  attacks,  she 
held  out  with  unsubdued  courage,  until  effectually  relieved 
by  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  October  1642,  after  which 
she  retired  to  Coleshill;  and  died  the  1st  of  December, 
1668,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick. 
She  bad  the  happiness  of  being  the  parent  of  seven  sons 
and  three  daughters,  whose  virtues  were  at  once  their 
praise  and  her  consolation. 


SIR  LUCAS  DILLON, 

Of  Newtown  and  of  Morymet,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  highly  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession— the  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  experience 

both  in  martial  and  civil  affairs.  We  are  told  ''  Sir  Henry 
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Sidney  generally  consulted  bim  and  Francis  Agarde,  Esq. 
in  all  matters  of  consequence,  and  foond  bim  so  faitbfal 
and  trusty,  tbat  be  used  to  call  bim  meusJidtUs  Lucax*^* 

In  1567,  he  was  made  attorney-general;  on  tbe  13th 
of  October,  1572,  was  constituted  chief  baron  of  tbe  ex- 
chequer, and  one  of  tbe  privy  council,  and  was  knighted 
by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  at  Drogheda,  in  1576.  In  15BS^ 
SirJohn  Plunket,  chief  justice  of  tbe  Queen's  Bench,  dying, 
her  majesty  resolved  to  appoint  for  bis  successor,  *'  her 
trusty  and  well-beloved  servant,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon^  chief 
baron,  as  a  personage,  whom  for  bis  very  good  and  faith- 
ful  service,  and  for  his  good  deserts  and  suflSciency  every 
way,  she  thought  not  only  worthy  of  that  place,  but  of  a 
better;  yet,  upon  good  consideration,  and  6nding,  by 
himself,  that  he  was  able  to  do  her  better  service  in  tbe 
pldce  be  then  had,  than  if  he  had  the  other,  was  pleased^ 
upon  bis  recommendation,  to  appoint  James  Dowdall, 
second  justice  of  the  said  bench,  to  discharge  the  place  of 
chief  justice;  and,  as  some  recompence  to  bim,  did,  by 
privy  seal,  dated  at  Greenwich,  5th  Jane,  1583,  confer 
upon  him  tbe  oflSce  of  seneschal  (which  he  then  held)  and 
to  his  heirs  male,  of  tbe  hundred  or  barony  of  Kilkenny- 
West,  over  tbe  surname  of  Dillon,  and  other  tbe  inhabi- 
tants there,  with  all  and  singular  tbe  commodities  and 
profits  unto  the  same  oflSce  belonging ;  as  also  a  lease  of 
such  crown  lands,  spiritual  and  temporal  as  be  should 
nominate,  amounting  to  701.  a  year,  for  sixty  years,  at  the 
accustomed  rent;  in  lien  whereof,  be  surrendered  to  the 
queen,  (30tb  October)  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  town 
and  lands  of  Athlone,  which  he  challenged  to  have  be- 
longed to  tbe  chief  of  tbe  Dillons  before  Mif  time.^ 

In  1584,  tbe  L.  D.  Perrott,  sent  him  to  the  queen,  to 
give  account  of  his  proceedings  in  Ireland,  from  his  first 
arrival,  in  tbe  execution  of  bis  office;  in  doing  which,  be 
gave  her  majesty  such  satisfaction,  that  she  made  very 
honourable  mention  of  him,  and  expressed  the  high  esteem 
she  bad  for  bim,  in  tbe  postcript  of  her  letter  to  the  deputy, 
dated  20th  January.    On  the  «6th  April,  1587»  be  was 
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ccMnmiraioDed,  with  others,  to  dbtribate  the  forfeited  es- 
tates ID  Munster,  and  joined  in  many  other  commiasioDft 
of  public  utility  during  the  queen's  reign.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  James  Bathe,  of  Atbcarne  and  Drom- 
eonoragh,  Esq.  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  bad 
issne^  seven  sons  and  five  daughters ;  and  was  buried  in 
Newtown. 


ROBERT  DILLON, 

SacoND  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was  a  nobleman  of  courage 
and  bravery,  and  served  his  king  and  country  with  integrity 
and  affection.  In  1627,  King  Charles  I.  made  him  a  privy 
counsellor,  and  on  the  ISth  of  August,  1628,  appointed 
him  a  commissioner  for  the  re-granting  of  all  lands  then 
becoming  the  possession  of  the  crown  in  Ulster. 

In  1629,  his  lordship  and  Michael,  second  sonof  Henry^ 
Lord  Folliott,  bad  a  licence  for  their  respective  lives  '<  id 
keep  taverns  J  and  sell  all  manner  of  wholesome  wines,  and  id 
make  and  sell  aqua  vita,  by  retail  or  in  gross^  in  the  town  of 
Balfyshannon.  He  wasiidso  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1688,  was  made  keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
On  the  12th  of  September,  1639,  be  was  created  one  of 
the  lord  justiciaries  of  Ireland,  in  which  high  post  he 
continued  until  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  arrival  on  the  I8th 
of  March  following ;  upon  whose  departure,  and  the  death 
6f  his  deputy,  Wandesford,  he  was  once  more,  together 
with  Sir  William  Parsons,  appointed  lord  justiciary,  prior 
jto  which,  however,  many  weighty  exceptions  were  made 
to  hit  lordship,  and,  amongst  others,  ^  that  when  he  was 
lord  justiciary  before,  he  had  committed  several  people  for 
sdUng  unsealed  tobacco,  had  been  often  a  referee  upon  paper 
peikionSf  and  thai  his  son  had  married  the  Earl  of  Sinfford^s 
sister.'' 

These  charges  were  argued  the  next  day  before  the 
king  in  council,  and  Lord  Dillon  was  removed  in  the 
February  following.    Being  thus  by  bis  enemies  deprived 
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of  the  goveramenty  his  majesty  was  pleased  by  privy  aealf 
dated  the  14th  July/ 1641,  to  order  a  grant  of  crown  land* 
to  be  passed  to  him. 

In  1640,  he  was  captain  of  ninety-seven  foot,  and  sixty- 
three  carbines;  and,  in  June  1642,  was  made  captain  of  « 
troop  of  horsci  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  all  the  expedi- 
tions under  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity. 

He  was  present  in  parliament  on  thelstof  August,  1649, 
and  died  at  Oxmantown,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
and  was  buried  on  the  7th  of  September,  in  St.  Patrick's 
church. 

His  lordship  married  three  wives,  by  all  of  whom  he 
left  descendants. 


WENTWORTH  DILLON, 

Karl  of  Roscommon,  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  hit 
poetical  talents,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  16SS,  while  the 
government  of  that  kingdom  was  under  the  first  Earl  of 
Strafford,  to  whom  he  was  nephew;  bis  father,  Sir  Jamet 
Dillon,  third  Earl  of  Roscommon,  having  married  Elizabeth 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of 
Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in  the  county  of  York,  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  hence  Lord  Roscommon  was  chris- 
tened Wentworth*. 

*  Tliese  circvrastaoces  were  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  a  not* 
on  his  *'  Select  Collection  of  Poems/'  toI.  vi.  p.  64.  It  had  been  generally 
said  by  preceding  biographers,  that  the  Earl  sent  for  him  **  after  the  breaktaif 
ont  of  the  ci? il  wars."  Bnt,  if  his  Lordship  sent  for  him  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  at  some  earlier  period ;  for  he  himself  was  beheaded  before  the  dvil 
war  can  properly  be  said  to  have  began.  No  print  of  Lord  RosconmMm  Is 
known  to  exist;  though  Dr.  Chetwode,  in  a  MS.  life  of  him,  says,  that  tb« 
print  prefixed  to  his  Poems  (some  edition  probably  aboat  the  end  of  the 
last  centary)  was  very  like  him ;  and  that  he  Tery  strongly  resembled  fall 
noble  nncle.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  the  particulars  of  Lord 
Roscommon,  related  by  Fenton,  are  taken  from  this  life  by  Chetwodei 
with  which  he  was  probably  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Baker,  who  left  them, 
with  many  other  MSS.  to  the  library  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge* 
The  life  of  Lord  Roscommon  is  yery  ill-written,  and  foil  of  common-place 
obserrations. 
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His  father  (who  died  at  Limerick,  in  l6l9)f  having  been 
converted  by  Archbishop  Usher  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  educated  in  the  Protestant 
faithy  and  passed  the  years  of  his  infancy  in  Ireland.  He 
was  brought  over  to  England  by  his  uncle,  on  his  return 
from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  placed  at  that  noble- 
man's seat  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Hall; 
''  a  person,^  says  Fenton, ''  of  eminent  learning  and  piety," 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich;  as  the  celebrated  Hall  was  at  this  period  a 
bishop,  and  far  advanced  in  years.  By  Doctor  Hall  be 
was  instructed  in  Latin,  and  without  acquiring  the  com- 
mon rules  of  grammar,  which  his  memory  could  never 
retain,  he  not  only  attained  the  art  of  writing  that  lan- 
guage with  classical  elegance  and  propriety,  but  made 
choice  of  it  to  correspond  with  such  of  his  friends  who 
were  learned  enough  to  support  the  correspondence.  When 
the  cloud  began  to  gather  over  England,  and  tlie  prose- 
cution commenced  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  that 
nobleman's  house  was  no  longer  considered  as  a  proper  resi- 
dence for  his  nephew,  and  he  was,  by  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher,  sent  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  the 
Protestants  had  then  an  university,  and  studied  under 
the  directions  of  the  learned  Bochart,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  made  great  proficiency  in  literature;  but  at  this  time 
be  could  not  have  been  more  than  nine  years  old.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  died  during  his  stay  at  Caen,  and  a 
strange  and  improbable  tale  is  related  of  his  having  had 
some  preternatural  intelligence  of  that  event.  How  long 
be  remained  at  Caen  is  uncertain;  but  it  appears  that 
after  having  finished  his  studies  at  that  place,  he  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  visited  Rome,  where  he  grew  familiar  with 
the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  applying  himself 
particularly  to  the  knowledge  of  medals,  in  which  be 
arrived  to  perfection,  and  spoke  the  Italian  language 
with  so  much  grace  and  fluency,  that  he  was  frequently 
mistaken  there  for  a  native. 

Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  he  returned  to  England, 
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where  he  was  graciously  received  by  King  Charles  IL, 
and  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners.  In  thia 
situation  he  fell  into  the  dissoluteness  of  manners  usnidljr 
attendant  on  a  court,  and  with  which  no  court  was  ever 
more  tainted  than  that  of  Charles  H. ;  and,  amongst  other 
excesses,  he  was  tempted  to  indulge  a  violent  passioD  tor 
gaming,  by  which  he  both  injured  his  estate,  and  involved 
himself  in  quarrels,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  frequently 
hazarded  his  life  in  duels.  A  dispute  with  the  lord  privy 
seal,  about  part  of  his  estate,  obliging  him  to  re-visit  Us 
native  country,  he  resigned  his  post  in  the  English  court; 
and  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  appointed  him  captain  of  the  guards.  His 
passion  for  gaming,  however,  still  continued ;  and  he  vras 
involved  in  quarrels  and  difficulties  in  Ireland,  as  he 
had  been  before  in  England;  and  an  adventure  befel  him 
which  is  related  by  Fenton  in  the  following  terms:-— ^  As 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  from  a  gaming  table,  he  wis 
attacked  in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  earl  defended  himself  with  to 
much  resolution,  that  he  dispatched  one  of  the  aggressors; 
whilst  a  gentleman,  accidentally  passing  that  way,  inteN 
posed,  and  disarmed  another;  the  third  secured  himself 
by  flight.  This  generous  assistant  was  a  disbanded  officer, 
of  a  good  family,  and  fair  reputation;  who,  by  what  we 
call  the  partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid  censuring  the  ini- 
quities of  the  time»  wanted  even  a  plain  suit  to  make  a 
decent  appearance  at  the  castle.  But  his  lordship  on  this 
occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  with 
great  importunity  prevailed  with  his  grace  that  he  might 
resign  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards  to  his  frieod, 
which  for  about  three  yeais  the  gentleman  enjoyed;  and 
upon  his  death,  the  duke  returned  the  commission  to  his 
generous  benefactor." 

It  is  worthy  of  insertion  here,  an  extract  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Phillips  to  Sir  Charles  Go(> 
terel,  and  dated,  Dublin,  October  19,  166^  wheraift  she 
styles  him  "  a  very  ingenious  person,  of  exoeHeet  eecund 
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parte,  and  certainly  the  moH  hopeful  young  iiobleaian  in 
Ireland.'' 

The  attractive  pleasures  of  the  English  court,  and  the 
friendships  he  had  there  oontracted,  were  powerful  motives 
for  his  return  to  London,  where,  shortly  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  made  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Duchess  of  Ydrk, 
and  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney.  Mar- 
riage having  soberised  him,  he  now  occupied  his  mind 
with  literary  projects,  and  began  to  distinguish  himielf 
by  his  poetry,  and  about  this  time  projected  a  design,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Dryden,  for  refining  and  fixing 
the  standard  of  our  language ;  but  this  was  entirely  defeated 
by  the  religious  commotions,  that  were  then  increasing 
daily;  at  which  time  the  earl  formed  a  resolution  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Rome,  telling  his  friends  ^^  it 
would  be  best  to  sit  next  to  the  chimney  when  the  cfaom* 
ber  smoked,"  a  sentence,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says,  the 
afpplicatio^  seems  not  very  clear.  His  departure,  however, 
was  delayed  by  the  gout,  and  he  was  so  impatient,  either 
tff  hindrance,  or  of  pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a 
French  empyrrc,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  his  bowels.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he 
uttered  with  an  energy  of  voice,  that  expressed  the  most 
fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  own  version  of  ''  Dies 
IriB,'' 

**  My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  Ibrtake  me  in  my  end/' 

He  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  l684,  and  was  interred 
Widi  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


JOHN  DIXON, 

An  eminent  mezzotinto  engraver,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  1770,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  origi- 
nidly  a  silver  engraver  in  Dublin,  and  studied  at  the 
Dublin  Academy;  but  despising  this  inferior  department  of 
lus  an,  he  suddenly  surprised  the  warM  with  his  admirable 
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eDgraviDg  of  **  Garrick,  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.;" 
but  shortly  afterwards  marrying  a  lady  of  rank,  he  bade 
adieu  to  the  arts  for  ever. 

There  are  several  6ne  portraits  engraved  by  him  after 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  masters. 

The  time  of  his  decease  we  are  unacquainted  with. 


WILLIAM  DIXON, 

Bishop  of  Downe  and  Connor,  was  a  rare  union  of  true 
piety  and  every  amiable  quality  that  could  adorn  the  man 
and  the  christian.  He  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  which 
be  was  bishop,  in  February  1745.  He  passed  through  all 
his  academic  exercises  with  great  credit,  and  was  an. 
elegant  scholar.  The  friendship  between  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
Bishop  of  Downe  commenced  with  their  studies  at  Eton, 
and  lasted  to  the  close  of  the  prelate's  life.  He  was  like- 
wise a  Gotemporary  there  with  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  Mr* 
Stone,  and  others.  But  it  was  owing  to  his  indissoluble 
connexion  between  the  great  statesman  already  mentioned, 
that  he  owed  his  promotion  to  the  prelacy  of  Downe  and 
Oonnor,  he  being  the  only  bishop  made  under  his  admi- 
nistration. 

In  June  1773,  he  married  Miss  Henrietta  Symes, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Symes ;  a  lady  every  way 
deserving,  from  her  sweetness  of  temper  and  elegance  c^ 
manners,  of  the  blessing  of  such  a  mate.  He  was  preferred 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Downe  and  Connor  in  December 
.1783,  and  died,  after  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  which  he 
endured  with  patience  and  piety,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fox, 
in  Arlington  Street,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1804^  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church*yard  belonging  to  St.  James's  parish,  in  the  New 
-Road. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  to  be 
more  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  wordomuiftfe  than 
the  late  Bishop  of  Downe  was ;  and  if  his  natural  modesty 
had  not  in  a  great  degree  kept  bis  mind  from  expanding 
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itself,  bis  ODderatandiog  and  general  talents  were  capable 
of  no  ordinary  exertions,  as  nothing  conld  be  executed 
with  more  happiness  than  his  ready,  eloquent,  and  ener^ 
getic  answer  to  the  late  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  subject  started  upon 
him  unexpectedly  by  that  noble  person.  Amongst  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  he  will  be  long  and  deeply 
regretted,  as  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  his  manners; 
and  the  gentleness  of  his  domestic  life  was  exemplified  Id 
the  punctilious  discharge  of  all  his  ecdesiastical  and 
political  functions.  All  religious  denominations  regarded 
him  with  the  profoundest  admiration ;  and  throughout  his 
district,  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Erin  be  it  spoken, 
there  was  not  a  man,  whatever  his  mode  of  faith,  who  did 
not  revere  this  admirable  prelate. 

By  his  wife  he  was  blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  field-officers  in  the  army,  and  his 
daughters  were  distinguished  by  the  superiority  of  their 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments. 

A  monument,  plain  and  unadorned,  executed  by  Rossi, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1805,  to  his  memory,  in  the  new 
burying  ground  (belonging  to  St.  James's  church),  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  The  circumstance  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  this  tribute  of  surviving  affection  to  departed 
virtue,  is  the  inscription  upon  the  tablet,  being  from  the 
classic  pen  of  Charles  James  Fox. 


FRANCIS  DOBBS, 

Was  a  gentleman  of  respectable  family  and  moderate 
fortune;  he  had  been  educated  for  the  bar,  where  he 
acquired  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer ;  and  it  may 
justly  be  said  of  him,  he  was  a  firm  patriot,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate,  and  an  extraordinary  enthusiast.  He  seemed  to  possess 
two  distinct  minds;  one,  every  way  adapted  to  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  and  the  general  offices  of  society ;  the 
other,  divergingfrom  its  natural  centre, carried  him  through 
wilds  and  ways  rarely  frequented  by  the  human  under- 
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staodiog;  eotangled  him  in  the  maze  of  contemplative 
deduction,  from  revelation  to  futuritj;  an4  bis  judginent 
was  frequently  lost  in  the  regions  of  imagination.  Hit 
singularities^  however,  seemed  so  separate  from  his  sober 
judgment,  that  each  followed  its  appropriate  occupation 
without  interruption  from  the  other,  and  left  the  theologiil 
and  the  prophet  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  lawyer  and 
the  gentleman.  There  were  few  virtues  he  did  not  in 
some  degree  partake  of,  while  no  inclination  to  vice  oould 
be  charged  on  him,  even  by  the  spirit  of  party.  By 
nature,  a  patriot  and  an  enthusiast; — by  science,  a  lawyev 
and  an  historian.  On  common  topics  he  was  not  singulWf 
and  on  subjects  of  literature  was  informed  and  instroo* 
tive;  but  there  is  sometimes  a  key  in  the  human  miou 
which  cannot  be  touched  without  sounding  those  wild 
chords  ever  at  variance  with  the  harmony  of  reason. 
When  expatiating  on  the  subjects  of  Antichrist  and  thf 
Millenium,  his  whole  nature  seemed  to  undergo  a  change 
— his  countenance  brightened — his  language  was  dignifii^ 
and  earnest — sometimes  sublime,  always  extraordinary, 
and  frequently  extravagant.  These  doctrines,  strange  m$ 
it  may  appear,  he  made  auxiliaries  to  his  view  of  universal 
politics;  and,  persuaded  himself  of  the  application  fuid 
infallibility  of  bis  reasoning,  he  seemed  to  feel  no  diflEt- 
culties  when  treating  of  these  mysterious  subjects.  Mr» 
Dobbs  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Union;  and  on  a  deba|e 
on  that  subject,  in  1800,  delivered  the  most  extraordinary 
discourse  ever  uttered  in  a  public  assembly.  For  a  few 
minutes,  his  whimsical  reasoning  and  extravagant  dednc* 
tions  occasioned  a  buzz  of  ridicule  in  the  House;  but  tkh 
was  soon  succeeded  by  the  most  profound  silence  and 
respectful  attention,  which  continued  uninterrupted  for 
several  hours,  until  he  had  finished  a  most  sublime  and 
impressive  speech,  of  which  nearly  thirty  thousand  oopict 
were  printed  and  circulated  throughout  Ireland.  Before 
this  he  had  published  some  excellent  and  spirited  letters 
on  the  Independence  of  1  reland ;  and  an  Universal  H  istory ; 
and  several  miscellaneous  Tracts;  of  which  few  appeared 
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ahogether  UDlouehed  bj  bis  favourite  topic — ^revelation. 
He  wat  a  most  active  and  zealous  volunteer  officer,  and 
acq  aired,  tbrough  that  and  his  excellent  character,  tbe 
notice  of  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  through  whose  interest 
he  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Tbe  honest 
aeal  and  public  principles  of  Mr.  Dobbs  injured  bis  indt- 
▼idnal  interests,  and,  prior  to  his  decease,  he  experienced 
difficulties  and  unmerited  neglect. 


HENRY  DODWELL, 

Is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  attainments   which   a 
man  may  acquire  by  unremitted  industry  and  application, 
and  of  the  figure  which  he  may  make  in  the  world,  even 
under  the  disadvantage  of  the  want  of  original  strong 
powers  of  judgment  and  discernment.     He  was  born  in 
Dublin,  towards  the  latter  end  of  October  1641.     His 
father,  who  was  of  English  extraction,  was  possessed  of  an 
estate  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  which  was  seised 
upon   by   the  insurgents   in   the   unhappy  disturbances 
which  then  broke  out.    Thus  deprived  of  his  principal 
means  of  support,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England  in 
1648,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of 
his  relations.     Having  by  their  means  placed  his  son  in 
tbe  free  school  at  York,  he  returned  to  Ireland  to  look 
after  his  estate,  but  unfortunately  caught  the  plague  and 
died,  and  his  widow  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to  a  consump- 
tion, at  the  house  of  her  brother  Sir  Henry  Slingsby.  Left 
thus  an  helpless  orphan,  and  doomed  to  encounter,  at  that 
qarly  age,  all  tbe  miseries  of  poverty  and  dependence, 
frequently  wanting  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  young 
Oodwell  pursued  his  studies^  under  all  these  disadvantages, 
with  unremitting  diligence.     His  maternal  uncle  was  pre- 
vented, by  the  sequestration  of  his  estates,  from  affording 
him  mux:h  assistance;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  he 
was  relieved  from  this  forlorn  condition  by  the  kindness  of 
bis  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  Rector  of  New  bourn  and 
Hemley,  in  Suffolk,  who  took  him  into  his  own  house,  and 
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aNiBted  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  In  1655^ 
he  returned  to  Dublin,  and,  after  remaining  at  school  one 
year  longer,  was  admitted  at  Trinity  College,  where  he 
was  chosen  successively  scholar  and  fellow.  This  laai- 
appointment  he,  however,  resigned  in  1666,  scrupling  to* 
take  holy  orders  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college,  and 
declining  the  proffer  of  the  learned  Jeremy  Taylor  to  vae 
his  interest  to  obtain  a  dispensation  in  his  favour. 

Soon  after  this  event  he  spent  some  time  at  Oxford  f 

but,  having  returned  to  Ireland  in  1672,  he  first  appeared 

as  an  author  in  an  Apologetical  Preface  to  a  posthumous 

work  of  his  learned  tutor,  Dr.  Stearn.     He  soon  after 

published  *'  Two  Letters  of  Advice,  1,  For  the  Susception 

of  Holy  Orders;   S,  For  Studies  Theological,  especially 

such  as  are  Rational."     In  1674,  he  settled  in  London, 

where  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  several  learned  men, 

particularly  with  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  afterwards  Bishop  of 

Worcester,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Holland,  where  he 

was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.    In 

1675,  he  commenced  a  controversial  attack  upon  the 

Catholics,  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  which  he 

followed  up  in  the  next  year  by  another  of  the  same' 

nature.   As  these,  together  with  by  far  the  greater  number 

of  his  publications,  are  at  present  little  known,  we  shall 

abstain  from  transcribing  their  titles,  which  frequentlj 

extend  to  an  inconvenient  length.     He  next  turned  hb 

pen  against  the  Dissenters,  in  a  work  intended  to  proTe 

their  separation  from  the  episcopal  government  schtsmn- 

tical,  and  to  display  the  sinfulness  and  mischief  of  schism. 

This  work  was  immediately  answered  by  the  celebrated 

Richard  Baxter,  whose  animadversions  were  replied  to  by 

Mr.  Dodwell  in  1681.    His  next  work,  **  Dissertations  on 

St.  Cyprien,"  drew  down  upon  him  the  severe  censure  of 

both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  consequence  of  an  a^ 

tempt,  in  the  eleventh  dissertation,  to  diminish  the  number 

of  the  early  martyrs.    The  interval  between  this  and  the 

Revolution,  was  occupied  by  the  publication  of  several  con* 

troversial  works  on  the  Nature  and  Heinousness  of  Schism» 
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«nd  ifae  Peculiar  Powers  of  the  Priesthood.  In  April 
1688,  he  was  elected  by  the  UDiversity  of  Oxford,  without 
solidtatioo  on  his  part,  Camden's  Professor  of  History. 
Here  he  soon  after  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  enriched 
the  learned  world  with  his  **  Dissertations  on  Irenaeus.** 
He  held  his  professorship  only  till  November  169 If  when 
he  forfeited  it  by  his  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government. 

Dr.  Tillotson  having  consented  to  assume  the  primacy, 
vacant  by  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Sancroft,  Mr.  Dodwell 
wrote  to  him  to  dissuade  him  from  being  the  aggressor 
in  what  he  considered  a  new  designed  schism,  pronouncing 
the  consecration,  if  it  took  place  under  such  circumstances, 
null,  void,  and  schbmatical.  His  pen  was  now  for  some 
time  entirely  taken  up  with  the  defence  of  the  suspended 
bbhops  and  their  adherents,  and  he  was  one  of  the  firmest 
supporters  of  their  cause,  which  he  advocated  in  various 
works. 

Soon  after  the  loss  of  his  professorship,  he  retired  to 
Maidenhead,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Francis 
Cherry,  of  Shottesbrooke,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  Ibis 
learning  and  virtue;  and  so  intimate  a  friendship  ensued 
between  them,  as  to  induce  Mr.  Dodwell,  for  the  sake  of 
that  gentleman's  society  and  conversation,  to  remove  to 
Shottesbrooke,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Having  now  reached  the  mature  age  of  fifty-two,  he  mar^ 
ried  a  lady,  in  whose  father's  house  at  Cookham,  he  had 
several  times  resided,  and  became  the  father  of  ten 
children. 

Domestic  cares,  however,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  his  lite- 
rary pursuits,  which  were  now  directed  to  an  object  for 
which  his  course  of  studies  had  peculiarly  qualified  him,-* 
the  elucidation  of  ancient  history.  Since  his  resignation, 
he  had  published  his  Camdenian  Lectures,  the  subjects  of 
which  were  the  histories  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from 
Trajan  to  Diociesian.  In  1696,  he  drew  up  the  annals  of 
Thttcydides  and  Xenophon,  to  accompany  the  edition  of 
those  two  authors  by  Hudson  and  Wells.    Having  like* 
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wise  prepared  aDoals  of  Velleius  Paterculas,  of  QuiDtilian^ 
and  of  Statius;  be  published  tbem  all  togetber  in  1698,  ill 
1  voL  8yo.  Tbese  critical  works  in  history,  have  done  more 
to  support  bis  reputation  than  all  bis  other  works  together. 
Speaking  of  bis  ^^Annales   Quintiliani/'  Gibbon  says, 
^^  Dodvbcltt  learning  was  immense.    Id  this  part  of  history 
especially,  (that  of  the  upper  empire)  the  most  minute 
fact  or  passage  could  not  escape  him  ;  and  bis  skill  in  em- 
ploying them,  is  equal  to  his  learning."    Of  his  style  *and 
method)  however,  Gibbon  entertained  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  calls  the  one,  '^  perplexed  beyond  imagina- 
tion ;**  and  the  other,  ^'  negligent  to  a  degree  of  barbarism**^ 
He  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  "  Geographies  veteris 
Scriptores  Grseci  Minores,"  printed  in  Hudson's  editioo 
of  their  works.     In  1704,  appeared  his  account   of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Cycles,  the  most  elaborate  of  all  bia 
works,  which  must  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  his 
attention  during  a  great  part  of  his  life.     In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  "  Chronology  of  Dionysius  Halicamaa- 
sensis,''  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Dr.  Hudson; 
and  he  also  took  part  in  the  famous  dispute  between 
Bentley  and  Boyle,  in  *'  Two  Dissertations  on  the  Age 
of  Pbalaris  and  Pythagoras.*'  Theological  subjects,  how- 
ever, still  occupied  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention, 
and  he  continued  to  publish  such  ideas  as  the  state  of  the 
cburch  suggested.    Although  he  still  declined  comnHi<4 
nion  with  the  established  church,  yet  he  was  not  willing 
thai  the  schism  should   be  perpetuated ;  accordingly  he 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  bill  for  preventing  occe« 
sional  conformity;  and  in  1705,  finding  the  number  of 
the  deprived  bishops  very  much  reduced,  he  wrote  **  A 
Case  in  View  considered ;  in  a  Discourse,  proving  that 
(in  case  our  present  invalidly  deprived  Fathers  shall  leave 
all  their  Sees  vacant,  either  by  Death  or  Emigration)  we 
shaU  not  be  obliged  to  keep  up  our  Separation  from  those 
Bishops  who  are  as  yet  involved  in  the  Guilt  of  the  Pre* 
senc  unhappy  Schism.''  In  1707»  be  vindicated  this  work^ 
io  *'  A  farther  Prospect  of  the  Case  in  View,"  &c. 
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Id  all  bit  previona  writiDgfy  Mr.  Dodwell  had  been 
backed  by  the  approbation  and  support  of  a  strong  party; 
but  the  palpable  absurdity  of  his  next  performance,  brought 
upon  bim  almost  universal  censure.  The  title  of  this 
work  which  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  view  of  its  purpose, 
runs  thus,  ''An  epistolary  Discourse,  proving  from  the 
Scripture,  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  Priuciplei 
naturally  mortal ;  but  immortalised  actually,  by  the  plea* 
sqre  of  God,  to  Punishment  or  to  Reward,  by  its  Union 
with  the  divine  Baptismal  Spirit ;  wherein  is  proved,  that 
none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalising 
Spirit  since  the  Apostles,  but  only  the  Bishopa."  He 
prefixed  to  it  a  dissertation  to  prove  ^'  that  Sacerdotal 
Absolution  is  necessary  for  the  Remission  of  Sins,  even  of 
those  who  are  truly  peniteut/'  These  monstrous  and 
abhorrent  propositions  were  warmly  attacked  by  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  the  day,  and  as  warmly  defended  by 
their  bigotted  author  in  several  publications,  which  afford 
a  melancholy  prospect  of  the  absurdities  into  which  a 
man  may  be  led  by  means  of  a  vast  store  of  acquired 
learning,  unaccompanied  by  strong  natural  powers  of 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Dodwell  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  desirous  of 
seeing  the  breach  in  the  church  made  up;  accordingly, 
on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr.  Lloyd,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.  1710-11,  he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with 
some  others,  to  Dr.  Kenn,  the  only  surviving  deprived 
bishop,  to  know,  whether  he  challenged  their  subjection  ? 
His  answer  was  such  as  to  induce  Mr.  Dodwell  to  return 
into  the  communion  ;  on  which  he  turned  round  on  such 
of  his  old  friends  as  still  refused  to  conform,  and  wiote, 
"  The  Case  in  View,  now  in  Fact,"  8U5.  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  Dodwell  closed  along  life,  spent  in  literary  labour, 
at  Sbottesbrooke,  June  7, 17  H,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age.  His  industry  was  prodigious,  as  appears  by  the 
number  of  his  works,  which  we  have  found  it  impossible 
ieven  to  enumerate.    No  one  who  wrote  half  the  books 
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which  he  did,  could  reasonably  expect  that  posteritj 
would  read  them.  Of  the  absurdity,  superstition,  and 
folly  of  many  of  his  writings,  their  titles  alone  are  suffi- 
cient evidence*  Archbishop  Tillotson,  being  consulted  bj 
him  respecting  some  of  his  writings,  honestly  pointed  out 
their  defects,  and  told  him,  ''  such  particulars  are  so 
perfectly  false,  that  I  wonder  you  do  not  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  them ;  they  are  so  gross,  and  grate  so  much 
upon  tlie  inward  sense."  He  was,  in  fact,  better  able  to 
collect  materials  for  writing,  than  to  arrange  them,  or  to 
produce  any  thing  valuable  from  his  own  mind.  His  his- 
torical annals  are  his  best  performances ;  for  their  merit 
we  have  the  authority  of  Gibbon,  whose  opinion  we 
have  quoted.  His  private  character  was  most  excel- 
lent; his  integrity  was  unquestionable;  his  humility  and 
modesty  truly  praiseworthy.  He  was  regularly  accus- 
tomed to  fast  three  days  in  the  week,  when  he  abstained 
from  all  food,  except  a  dish  or  two  of  tea  or  coffee,  till 
supper-time,  and  then  he  ate  no  flesh;  a  habit  which  he 
probably  found  beneficial  to  his  constitution.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  most  benevolent  heart ;  for,  although  bis 
income  was  limited,  his  charities  were  extensive. 


THOMAS  DOGGET, 

Am  author  of  some  merit,  but  more  eminent  as  an  actor, 
was  born  in  Castle-street,  Dublin,  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  made  his  first  theatrical  at- 
tempt on  the  stage  of  that  metropolis ;  but  not  meeting 
with  the  encouragement  to  which  his  merit  was  entitled, 
he  quitted  Dublin,  and  came  over  to  England,  where  he 
entered  himself  in  a  travelling  company,  and  from  thence 
was  very  soon  removed  to  London,  when  he  procured 
an  engagement  in  Drury-Iane  and  Lincoln's-Inn-fields 
Theatres,  where  he  was  universally  admired  in  every  cha- 
racter he  performed  ;  but  shone  in  none  more  conspicu- 
ously than  those  of  Fondle  wife,  in  the  Old  Batchelor ;  and 
Ben,  in  Love  for  Love ;  which  Congreve,  with  whom  he 
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was  a  very  great  favourite,  wrote  in  some  measure  with  a 
view  to  his  maoner  of  acting. 

In  a  few  years  after,  he  removed  to  Drury-lane  theatre, 
where  he  became  joint-manager  with  Wilks  and  Gibber, 
which  situation  he  continued,  till,  on  a  disgust  he  took  in 
the  year  1712,  at  Mr.  Booth's  being  forced  on  him  as  a 
sharer  in  the  management,  he  threw  up  bis  share  in  the 
property  of  the  theatre,  though  it  was  calculated  to  have 
been  worth  1000/.  per  annum.  By  bis  frugality,  however, 
he  had  accumulated  sufficient  to  render  him  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life^  with  which  be  retired  from 
the  fatigue  of  his  profession  in  the  very  meridian  of  his 
reputation.  As  an  actor  he  had  great  merit;  and  bis 
contemporary,  Gibber,  informs  us,  that  he  was  the  most 
original,  and  the  strictest  observer  of  nature  of  any  actor 
of  bis  time.  His  manner,  though  borrowed  from  none, 
frequently  served  for  a  model  to  many  ;  and  he  possessed 
that  peculiar  art  of  arriving  at  the  perfectly  ridiculous, 
without  stepping  into  the  least  impropriety  to  obtain  it. 
And  so  extremely  careful  and  skilful  was  he  in  the  dressing 
of  his  character  to  the  greatest  exactness  of  propriety,  that 
the  least  article  of  what  he  wore«  seemed  in  some  degree 
to  speak  and  mark  the  different  humour  he  represented. 
*^  This,''  says  Wilks,  **  I  have  heard  confirmed  by  one 
who  performed  with  Dogget,  and  that  he  likewise  could, 
with  uncommon  exactness,  paint  his  face  so  as  to  repre- 
sent the  age  of  seventy,  eighty,  and  ninety,  distinctly, 
which  occasioned  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  to  tell  him  one 
day  at  Button's,  that  he  excelled  him  in  painting,  for  that 
he  (Sir  Godfrey)  could  only  copy  nature  from  the  originals 
before  him ;  but  that  Dogget  could  vary  them  at  plea- 
sure, and  yet  keep  a  close  likeness.  *'  This  great  actor," 
says  the  facetious  Tom  Davis,  "  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
who  confined  himself  to  such  characters  as  nature  seemed 
to  have  made  him  for.  No  temptation  could  induce  him 
to  step  out  of  his  own  circle,  and  from  this  circumstance 
he  never  appeared  to  the  audience  with  any  diminution 
of  his  general  excellence."    In  bis  temper  he  was  a  uue 
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hutnoriRt;  and  in  his  political  principles  he  was,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  '^  a  Whig,  op  to  the  bead 
and  ears :''  and  so  firmly  was  he  attached  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  he  never  let  pass  any  op- 
portunity that  offered  itself,  of  demonstrating  his  senti- 
ments on  that  head.  One  instance  among  others  is  well 
known.  The  year  after  George  the  First  came  to  the 
throne,  this  performer  gave  a  waterman's  coat  and  silter 
badge,  to  be  rowed  for  by  six  watermen,  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  being  the  anniversary  of  that  king's  accession  to 
the  throne;  and  at  his  death,  (which  occurred  at  Eltham, 
in  Kent,  September  fi^,  1721,)  bequeathed  a  certlitti 
sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  for  ever,  to  the  purchase  of  a  similar  coat 
and  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  in  honour  of  the  day.  Thn 
ceremony  still  continues  to  be  performed  every  year 
on  the  first  of  August.  The  competitors,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  match,  starting  on  a  given  signal  at  that 
time  of  the  tide  when  the  current  is  strongest  agaimt 
them,  and  rowing  from  the  Old  Swan  near  London  Bridge, 
to  the  White  Swan  at  Chelsea. 

As  a  writer,  Dogget  has  left  behind  him  only  otie 
comedy,  which  has  not  been  performed  id  its  origioal 
state  for  many  years,  entitled,  **  The  Country  Wake,"* 
4to.  1696.  It  has,  however,  been  altered  into  a  hallad 
farce,  which  frequently  makes  its  appearance  under  the 
tile  of  *•  Flora;  or.  Hob  in  the  WelL** 

Dogget  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  the  place  where 
he  died. 


THOMAS  DOGHERTY, 

An  eminent  special  pleader,  an  author,  and  editor  of 
several  valuable  works  on  the  criminal  law,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  received  a  slender  education  at  a  coutitry 
school.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  ^g- 
land  without  any  direct  prospect  of  employment,  or  choice 
of  profession ;  and  some  years  after  his  arrival,  he  becaikie 
clerk  to  the  late  Mr.  Bower,  a  very  profound  and  icieii- 
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tific  lawyer,  in  which  situatioii  lie  devoted  hinttelf  with 
great  assiduity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  special  pleadiag, 
and  the  law  connected  with  that  abstruse  science.  In  this 
pursuit,  by  employing  his  leisure  hours,  and  frequently 
sitUng  up  whole  nights, he  perfectly  succeeded;  and  such 
was  his  diligence,  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  he 
accumulated  a  collection  of  precedents,  and  notes,  which 
appeared  to  his^employer  a  work  of  considerable  labour  and 
ingenuity.  After  having  been  many  years  with  Mr.  Bower, 
by  the  advice  of  that  gentleman,  he  commenced  special 
pleader;  and  in  this  branch  of  the  profession  he  soon 
acquired  a  great  and  merited  reputation  ;  bis  drafts,  which 
were  generally  the  work  of  his  own  hand,  being  allowed 
to  be  models  of  legal  accuracy.  They  were  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  neat  and  concise  system  of  Mr.  Bower,  and 
his  great  friend  and  patron  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  many  of 
whose  books,  notes,  and  precedents,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  Thomas  Davenport,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Dogherty.  His  intense  application,  however,  greatly 
injured  his  health,  which  was  visibly  on  the  decline  for 
many  months  previous  to  his  decease,  which  took  place  at 
his  chambers  in  Clifford'^  Ion,  Sept.  29y  1805,  by  which 
the  profession  was  deprived  of  a  man  of  great  private 
worth,  modest  and  unassuming  manners,  independent 
mind,  and  strict  honour  and  probity. 

In  1786,  he  published  the  **  Crown  Circuit  Assistant," 
a  work  which  is  found  to  be  a  most  useful  supplement  to 
the  *' Crown  Circuit  Companion;"  a  new  edition  of  which 
latter  work,  with  considerable  additions,  was  published  by 
him  in  1790.  He  also  edited  in  1800,  a  new  edition  of 
^  Hale*s  Placitorum  Coronae,"  to  which  he  added  an 
abridgment  of  the  statutes  relating  to  felonies,  continued 
to  that  date,  with  notes  and  references.  His  Common- 
Place  Book,  formed  on  a  plan  nearly  approaching  to  that 
of  Mr.  Locke,  with  which  at  that  time  he  was  unac- 
quainted; and  his  Office  Books,  which  are  still  in  manu- 
script, are  said  to  be  highly  valuable,  not  merely  to  the 
student,  but  to  the  move  experienced  lawyer. 
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MAURICE  DORAN,  OB,  O'DEORAN, 

fT  AS  either  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  friar,  and  was 
born  at  Leix,  in  the  Queen's  county ;  he  was  highly  emi- 
Dent  for  exemplary  conduct,  and  eloquent  preaching. 
He  governed  his  see  of  Leighlin  but  one  year  and  eight 
months,  and  was  then  (about  the  end  of  the  year  15£5,) 
barbarously  murdered  by  his  Archdeacon,  Maurice  Cave- 
nah,  in  the  high-road  near  Glen-Reynold,  because  he  had 
reproved  him  for  his  insolent  obstinacy  and  other  crimet, 
and  threatened  him  with  further  correction.  The  mur^ 
derer  was  afterwards  apprehended,  and,  by  the  command 
of  the  Lord-Deputy  Girald  Fttzgirald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  was 
hanged  on  a  gibbet,  erected  on  the  same  spot  where  he 
had  committed  the  atrocious  crime.  The  answer  of 
Doran  to  those  who  advised  him  after  bis  promotion  to 
levy  double  subsidies  on  his  clergy,  in  order  to  bring  in 
the  charges  of  his  election,  is  worth  recording: — ^"Se 
velle  suos  dum  tondeantur  non  deglubi.*' — TTuU  he  wamU 
have  hisjlock  shom^  notjlead. 


WILLIAM  O^BRIEN  DRURY, 

A  SKILFUL  vice-admiral,  was  a  native  of  Ireli^nd,  we  be- 
lieve  of  the  city  of  Cork.  He  passed  through  the  different 
inferior  gradations  of  rank,  in  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  with  great  credit,  and  was  present  in  many  brilliant 
actions.  In  reward  for  his  services,  he  was  appointed  pottp 
captain,  January  18,  1783,  and  during  the  peace  he  com- 
manded the  Spitfire  guard-ship,  at  Cork.  When  the 
war  commenced  against  France,  in  1793,  he  entered  on 
more  active  service,  and  was  frequently  employed  on  the 
South-West  coast  of  Ireland,  during  that  period,  to  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  the  enemy,  particularly  sqIk 
sequent  to  the  naval  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  ander 
General  Hoche,  and  Admiral  Morard  de  Galles.  From 
the  Spitfire  he  was  removed  to  the  Trusty,  of  fifty  gant^ 
and  from  thence  to  the  Powerful,  line  of  battle  ship,  of 
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«eveDty*four  guns.  He  commanded  thii  ship  under  Ad- 
miral, afterwards  Lord  Duncan,  off  the  coast  of  Holland, 
and  had  an  honourable  share  in  the  glorious  victory,  on 
the  11th  of  October,  1797,  when  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral de  Winter,  after  prodigies  of  valour,  were  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  superior  prowess  of  the  British.  On  the 
£Srd  of  April,  1804,  he  was  made  a  rear-admiral;  and  a 
▼ice-admiral  on  the  31st  of  July,  1810. 

£arly  in  life  Admiral  Drury  married  a  daughter  of  Ge- 
neral Vallancey,  of  the  engineers,  so  celebrated  for  his 
researches  into  the  Celtic  language  and  antiquities,  the 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  and 
of  the  Western  continent  of  Europe.  By  this  lady  he  has 
had  a  large  family,  and  some  of  his  sons  are  now  in  the 
royal  navy. 

Admiral  Drury  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  fleet  in  a  great  naval  action,  but 
that  is  an  honour  which  has  happened  to  few.  In  every 
rank  which  the  admiral  held  in  the  navy,  he  proved  him- 
self an  able  oflScer.  The  last  station  in  which  he  served, 
was  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  commander-in-chief. 
He  prepared  at  Madras  the  grand  naval  expedition  which 
captured  the  isles  of  Java,  and  was  anxiously  expecting 
the  arrival  of  ships  from  Bencoolen,  and  of  the  Minden, 
of  seventy-four  guns,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  Bom- 
bay for  his  flag,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  after  twenty- 
four  hours'  severe  illness,  expired  on  March  6th,  1811, 
just  as  the  Minden  appeared  in  the  offing.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Madras,  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  with  every  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  , 

The  following  anecdotes,  characteristic  of  the  good- 
hearted  gaiety  of  his  profession  and  country,  will  no 
doubt  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  it  became 
an  object  of  importance  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
homeward-bound  trade  from  India  and  China,  a.  fleet  was 
stationed  off  Cape  Clear,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them.    In  this'  fleet,  Admiral  Drury  had  the  command  of 
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the  Trosty,  and  blowing  weather  having  rendered  it 
neceiaary  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  his  ship^ 
being  the  smallest^  anchored  according  to  etiquette,  iih 
most  of  the  flag ;  when  orders  were  given  to  put  to  sea^ 
his  ship,  according  to  the  same  etiquette,  was  the  first  to 
weigh,  and  put  about  and  stand  outwards;  which  he  ao- 
cordingly  did,  with  a  good  deal  of  canvas  set,  and  the  tid« 
'running  strong,  with  a  stiff  breeze  off  the  land ;  the  ship^ 
in  consequence,  ran  at  a  good  rate,  and  came  so  dose  to 
the  admiral,  that  a  great  alarm  prevailed  lest  he  should  ma 
on  board,  and  do  great  mischief  to  both.  All  hands  were 
ordered  up  on  board  the  admiral,  and  the  greatest  bostla 
and  confusion  prevailed.  The  admiral  hailed  Captdn 
Drury,  and,  in  very  angry  terms,  censured  him  for  the 
dangerous  situation  in  which  he  had  placed  both  ships} 
Captain  Drury,  in  answer,  bade  him  not  to  be  alarmed, 
for  there  was  not  the  least  danger;  and  the  Trusty  having 
by  this  time  brushed  close  by  without  touching,  he  addei^ 
*^  I  knew  I  should  do  it;  and  I  have  done  it  to  a  hair.** 

Admiral  Drury  once  met  with  an  accident,  in  travelling 
in  a  stage  coach  in  Ireland,  by  which  his  arm  was  mach 
hurt.  On  joining  his  friends  at  his  journey's  end,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  they  condoled  with  him  on  his  misfor- 
tune, which  gave  rise  to  a  conversation,  on  the  hazards  of 
travelling  by  sea  and  land  : — '*  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,** 
said  the  admiral,  ^*  I  have  gone  frequently  into  action 
without  experiencing  any  very  unpleasant  sensation;  bnl^ 
when  going  into  that  machine,  I  had  a  feeling  that  con« 
vinced  me  I  should  not  get  out  of  it  without  some  mischief 
or  another." 


JAMES  DUCHAL, 

IVas  an  eminent  non-conformist  divine,  who,  in  tbe  course 
of  his  ministry,  displayed  talents,  learning,  sound  virtue^ 
and  piety,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  any  choroh* 
He  was  born  probably  near  Antrim,  in  1397.  The  early 
part  of  his  education  was  under  the  superintendence  of  hb 
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onde,  a  veaerable  and  learned  loan ;  and  he  alto  had  the 
bietiefit  of  the  instrQcUoas  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Abernethy 
of  Antrim^  from  whote  ezaikiple  and  conndb  he  derived 
tnnch  benefit  in  hit  fntote  life.  His  principlet  as  a  diuenter 
ptteventted  his  entering  Trinity  College,  and  he  therefore 
wtsnt  oyer  to  Glasgow;  he  there  completed  hisstudiesi 
tad  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts*    Soon  after  entering 
tipod  the  Christian  ministry,  he  was  settled  with  a  small 
<^dgregatibn  at  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he  con* 
tinned  eletten  yeatv.    He  indnstriously  arailed  himself  of 
the  advantages  afibrded  him,  and,  in  the  perusal  of  learned 
works,  laid  up  that  vast  stock  of  knowledge  for  which  he 
Was  so  eminently  distinguished.     During  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  in  1728,  be  publishedi  in  octavo,  three  sermons, 
entitled,  *'  The  Practice  of  Religion  recommended/'  In 
173O9  he  Was  invited  to  come  to  Antrim  to  succeed  his 
Worthy  tutor,  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  had  removed  to  a  con- 
gr^tion  in  Dublin.     About  ten  years  after,  on  the 
decease  of  that  gentleman,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
by  the  congregation  of  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  and  this 
iiiitiation  he  aticepted.    He  was  now  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  of  a  weakly  state  of  body,  circumstances,  which 
Might  have  induted  him  to  indulge  in  ease,  and  abate  the 
tinlceasing  ardour  of  literary  occupation.   This  temptation 
homeyttty  he  resisted ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  multitude 
df  ^rmons  he  had  already  prepared^  having  ascertained 
fh>m  his  oWn  experience  the  superior  aeal  and  animation 
with  which  a  new  discourse  is  delivered,  and  anxious  to 
promote  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  people,  he  composed 
so  many  new  sermons,  as  to  amount  to  upwards  of  seven 
hundred,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  which  be  sur- 
vived. 

Toli^ards  the  conclusion  of  1752,  Mr.  Duchal  publish^ 
what  may  be  considered  as  his  principal  work,  **  Presnmp- 
tite  Argtimenti  for  t)ie  Divine  Authority  of  the  Cbristiaki 
Religion,  in  tttk  Serobons ;  to  whidi  is  added,  A  Sermo/n 
lipoA  God's  Moral  Government,''  octavo.  They  abound  in 
Mihd  tad  judicious  reatonxf^,  pttte  principles  of  morality, 
iM  Hbehlltty  of  sentiment.  SMn  after  the  appearance  of  this 
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volomei  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  consideration  of  his 
merit,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  Dr.  Duchal  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language^  which  at  that  time 
was  brought  before  the  public  by  the  doctrines  of  Hutchia- 
son,  and  his  followers.  Dr.  Duchal  did  not  surrender  his 
reason  to  their  mysterious  fancies  and  delusions,  and 
treated  with  contempt  their  notions  of  finding  doctrines 
and  revelations  in  the  roots  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words;  considering  their  efforts  as  calculated  to  be  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  genuine  truth  and  religion. 

Dr.  Duchars  constitution  was  not  naturally  strong,  and 
was  worn  down  by  incessant  labours.  His  death  took 
place  May  4,  1761,  when  he  had  completed  his  sixty* 
fourth  year.  He  was  justly  regretted  by  his  numeroos 
friends,  as  a  faithful  pastor,  and  a  valuable  example  of 
piety,  purity,  modesty,  humility,  candour,  and  benevolence. 

In  his  religious  sentiments  he  was  liberal,  and  an  ardent 
friend  to  freedom  of  inquiry. 

Dr.  Duchal  had  often  been  solicited  by  his  friends  to 
seledt  from  his  valuable  stock  of  sermons  such  as  he  thought 
iittest  for  the  press;  from  various  causes,  however,  this  was 
not  done;  but  after  his  death  three  volumes  were  published, 
And  except  the  first  thirteen,  were  taken  nearly  at  a  ven- 
ture, because  such  a  vein  of  strong  manly  sense,  and 
natural  piety  was  found  to  run  through  the  whole  of 
them,  as  made  it  difficult  to  find  any  principle  of  selection. 
They  were  published  in  three  separate  volumes,  in  17&d» 
1764,  and  1765. 


AMBROSE  ECCLES, 

An  ingenious  dramaiic  critic,  was  a  native  of  Ireland; 
and,  after  having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  educa- 
tion in  Trinity  College,  went  to  the  Continent,  intending 
to  make  what  is  called  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  spent 
some  time  in  France,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Italy; 
but  a  continuance  of  ill  health  compelled  him  to  forego 
-the  further  prosecution  of  his  design, :  :^  to  return  home* 
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BeiDg  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Warwickshire  bard, 
he  often  lamented  that  the  dramas  had  suffered  in  their 
stracture  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  first 
editors ;  and  this  determined  him  to  attempt  a  transposi- 
tion of  the  scenes,  in  different  places,  from  the  order  in 
which  they  had  been  handed  down  by  successive  editors. 
This  he  accomplished  with  great  ingenuity  and  much 
taste,  and  published  the  following  plays,  to  each  of  which 
he  assigned  a  separate  volume :  i,  "  Cymbeline,"  8vo. 
1793;  2,  "JKing  Lear,'*  8vo.  1793;  3,  "Merchant  of 
Venice/'  8vo.  1805.  Each  volume  contains,  not  only  notes 
and  illustrations  of  various  commentators,  with  remarks 
by  the  editor ;  but  the  several  critical  and  historical  essays 
that  have  appeared  at  different  times  respecting  each' 
piece.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1809»  at 
his  seat  of  Cronroe,  in  Ireland)  where  he  bad  resided  long, 
in  splendid  hospitality,  administering  to  the  comforts  of 
bis  surrounding  tenantry,  and  exhibiting  a  model  well 
worthy  the  imitation  of  every  country  gentleman. 


JOHN  ELUS, 

IV AS  born  in  Dublin,  and  was  originally  apprenticed  to 
a  cabinet  maker.  He  practised  scene  painting  in  that 
city  and  in  London,  and  received  the  premium  of  the  silver 
palette  from  the  Dublin  Society,  for  a  drawing  in  body 
colours,  which  involved  the  most  entire  and  difficult  spe- 
cimen of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  perspective* 


GEORGE  FARQUHAR, 

A  COMIC  dramatic  writer,  of  great  ability  and  variety  of 
talent,  who  unfortunately  for  posterity,  made  vice  ap- 
pear in  a  more  alluring  shape  than  had  hitherto  been 
exhibited. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  was  born  at  Londonderry,  in  1678;  there  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  discovered  a  genius 
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eiurljr  devoted  to  the  Miues ;  for  ere  he  bad  attaiaed  hb 
teDth  year,  he  gave  specimeDi  of  his  poetry,  in  which 
force  of  thinking  and  doquenoe  of  expression  are  united, 
the  following  stanzas  being  written  by  him  at  that  early 
age:— 

^  The  plisntsoiil  of  erring  yootfa, 

If  like  soft  wax,  or  moisleo'd  clay ; 
Apt  to  receive  all  heavenly  trnth. 

Or  yield  to  tyrant  ill  the  tway; 
Slight  folly  in  your  eariy  yean. 

At  manhood  may  to  virtne  rise ; 
Bnt  he»  who  in  his  youth  appeaa 

A  fool,  in  age  will  ne'er  be  wise/* 

His  parents  having  a  nomerooa  familyi  coidd  bestow  oa 
him  no  other  portion  than  a  liberal  education;  tbereforc^ 
when  be  was  qualified  for  the  universityi  he  was  sent,  in 
1694,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here,  by  dint  of  his  d»-. 
tural  talents,  he  made  great  progress  in  his  studies ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art^ 
for  the  lightness  and  volatility  of  his  disposition  oouU  not 
long  accommodate  itself  to  the  uniformity  and  retirement 
of  a  college  life.  The  attractive  entertainments  of  the 
town  more  forcibly  commanded  his  attention,  especially 
theatrical  amusements,  for  which  he  discovered  a  violea% 
propensity.  He,  therefore,  soon  quitted  college*,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  arduous  yet  alluring  profession  of 
an  actor,  and  was,  by  means  of  Mr.  Wilks,  with  whom. 
Farquhar  waft  acquainted,  introduced  on  the  Dublin  stage. 

*  One  of  lu8  Uographert  states,  that  he  was  expeUed  fnnn  college  on 
accoont  of  the  following  circumstance.  Onr  author  having  received  a 
college  exercise  from  his  tntor,  npoii  the  well-known  miracle  of  onr  Sa- 
viour's walking  on  the  water,  he  came  into  the  hall  for  examination  the 
next  day»  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  brought  his  exercise  writtei^ 
as  the  rest  had  done,  at  which  the  lecturer  was  much  displefied.  Fsf* 
quhar,  however,  offered  to  make  one  extempore,  and  after  conddering 
a  short  time,  he  observed,  that  for  his  part  he  thought  it  no  great  aiirade^ 
since — ^the  man  that  is  bom  to  be  kimgedf  &c.  &c.  The  monstrouf  lapialy 
(together  with  the  tone  in  which  it  was  delivi^)  quite  extingniiheik  all 
the  approbation  which  he  expected  from  its  wit,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly, next  sitting,  expelled  in  the  usual  form,  tanyium  puUUiaim  Aitfaa 
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He  was  well  reoeWed,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  good 
persoD ;  bat  bis  voice  mifortttnatery  was  weak,  and  he  was 
not  bleased  with  a  aoflScieiit  stock  of  assofance,  as  be 
never  oould  overcome  his  nataral  timidity;  he  resolved,, 
however,  to  continue  on  the  stage,  till  fortune  should  pre- 
sent better  circumstances  to  his  view.  But  his  resolution' 
was  speedily  destroyed  by  an  accident  which  had  nearly 
changed  a  fictitious  tragedy  into  a  real  one.  Playing  the- 
part  of  Onyomar,  in  the  Indian  £mperor,  who  is  supposed 
to  kill  Vasques,  one  of  the  Spanish  generals,  he  forgot  to* 
change  his  sword  for  a  foil,  and  in  the  combat,  he  wounded^ 
his  brother  tragedian,  who  represented  Vasqnea^  very  dan« 
gerously,  and  although  the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal, 
yet  he  was  so  shocked  at  the  event,  that  he  determined 
never  more  to  appear  on  the  stage. 

Shortly  after  this,  having  no  inducement  to  remain- 
in  Dublin,  be  accompanied  his  friend  Wilks  to  London, 
in  the  year  1696*,  who  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  talents  and  humour  of  our  author,  persuaded  him  to- 
wn te  a  play,  assuring  him  that  be  was  considered  by  all 
who  knew  him  in  a  much  brighter  light  than  he  had  yet 
shewn  himself,  and  that  he  was  fitter  to  furnish  composi* 
tions  (or  the  stage  than  to  echo  those  of  other  poets  upon, 
it  He  likewise  received  a  more  substantial  encourage- 
ment, which  enabled  him  to  exercise  his  genius  at  leisure; 
for  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  a  patron  (as  well  as  a 
man)  of  literary  attainments,  conferred  a  lieutenant's 
commission  upon  him  in  his  own  regiment,  in  Ireland, 
which  station  Farquhar  held  several  years,  and  as  an  offi- 
cer behaved  himself  without  reproach,  and  gave  several 
instances,  both  of  his  courage  and  conduct. 

In  1698,  his  comedy,  called,  ^^  Love  in  a  Bottle,**  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  and  for  its  sprightly  dialogue  and 
busy  scenes,  was  well  received  by  the  audience.     This 


*  Mr.  WUkB  having  received  from  Mr.  Rich  a  proposal  of  four  poimds 
a  meek  if  lie  would  retora  to  LondoD^  winch  being  rather  a  high  salary 
It  that  time,  he  thought  fit  to  acespt  it 
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was  hit  first  dramatic  attempt,  and  it  obtained  for  him 
much  popularity.  In  1700,  be  produced  bis  *^  Constant 
Couple;  or,  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee/'  it  being  then  the 
jubilee  year  at  Rouen,  where  persons  of  all  countries 
flocked  for  pardons  or  amusement ;  this  play  was  acted 
with  unbounded  applause,  and  was  performed  fifty-three 
nights  during  the  first  season.  In  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  our  author  drew  so  gay  and  airy  a  person- 
age, so  suited  to  Wilks'  talents,  and  so  animated  by  his 
gesture  and  vivacity  of  spirit,  that  the  player  gained 
almost  as  much  reputation  as  the  poet.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  year,  Farquhar  went  to  Holland,  probably  on  his 
miUtary  duty;  and  he  has  given  a  very  facetious  descrip- 
tion of  those  places  and  people,  in  two  of  his  letters,  dated 
from  the  Brill,  and  from  Leyden,  and  in  a  third,  dated 
from  the  Hague.  He  very  humorously  relates  how 
merry  he  was  there  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  while  not  only  himself,  but  King  Wil- 
liam and  many  of  his  subjects  were  detained  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  he  has  very  humorously  described.  There 
is  also  among  his  poems,  an  ingenious  copy  of  verses  to 
his  mistress,  on  the  same  subject.  This  mistress  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ann  Oldfield,  who 
in  1699}  chiefly  on  his  judgment  and  recommendationi 
was  admitted  into  the  theatre;  she  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

In  1701,  he  was  a  spectator,  though  not  a  mourner,  at 
Dryden's  funeral,  as  the  description  he  gives  of  it  in  one 
of  his  letters,  affords  but  little  indication  of  sorrow.  En- 
couraged by  the  uncommon  success  of  his  last  play,  he 
wrote  a  continuation  of  it  in  1701,  entitled,  **  Sir  Harry 
Wildair;  or,  the  Sequel  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"  in 
which  Mrs.  Oldfield  received  as  much  applause,  and  was 
as  greatly  admired  in  her  part,  as  Wilks  was  in  his.  In 
1702,  he  published  his  '^  Miscellanies;  or,  Collection  of 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Essays,"  which  contain  an  infinite 
deal  of  humour,  genius,  and  fancy.  It  was  said,  that 
some  of  the  letters  were  published  from  copies  returned 
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to  him  at  bis  request,  by  bis  sweetbeart,  Mrs*  Oldfidd. 
Tbere  is  one  among  tbem  which  he  calls  *^  The  Picture,** 
which  wite  intended  for  a  description  and  character  of  him- 
self, and  commences  thus : — *^  My  outside  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  my  Creator  made  it,  and  the  piece 
bein  g  drawn  by  so  great  an  artist,  't  were  presumption  to 
say  tbere  were  many  strokes  amiss.  I  have  a  body  quali- 
fied to  answer  all  the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  that 's  suffi« 
cient.  As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  men  wears  as  many 
changes  as  their  body,  so  in  me  'tis  generally  dressed  like 
my  person,  in  black.  In  short,  my  constitution  is  very 
splenetic,  and  my  amours,  both  which  I  endeavour  to  hide, 
lest  the  former  should  oifend  others,  and  the  latter  incom- 
mode myself;  and  my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining 
these  two  failings,  that  I  am  taken  for  an  easy-natured 
man  by  my  own  sex,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  by  yours. — 
I  have  very  little  estate  but  what  lies  under  the  circum- 
ference of  my  hat ;  and  should  I  by  misfortune  come  to 
lose  my  head,  I  should  not  be  worth  a  groat.  But  I 
ought  to  thank  Providence  that  I  can  by  three  hours' 
study,  live  one-and-twenty,  with  satisfaction  to  myself; 
and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  more  families,  than 
some  who  have  thousands  a  year."  Such  was  Farqubar's 
description  of  himself,  in  which  we  learn,  that  he  was 
very  ingenious,  very  good-natured,  and  very  thoughtless. 
In  1703,  he  brought  out  another  amusing  comedy,  called, 
"  The  Inconstant;  or,  the  Way  to  Win  Him;*'  but  taste 
having  turned  from  genuine  drama  to  Italian  operas,  &c. 
this  comedy,  although  not  inferior  in  merit  to  his  former 
productions,  was  received  with  a  great  degree  of  lassitude 
by  the  audience.  Farqubar  was  married  this  year;  and 
as  he  imagined,  to  a  great  fortune  ;  but  alas,  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  miserably  disappointed.  The  lady  had  fallen 
in  love  with  him,  and  so  violent  was  her  attachment, 
that  she  resolved  to  possess  him  by  stratagem,  well 
knowing  that  he  was  too  much  dissipated  to  fall  in  love 
or  to  think  of  matrimony,  unless  advantage  was  annexed 
to  iu    She  therefore  caused  a  report  to  be  industriously 
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circiilatedy  that  abe  was  what  is  termed^  ^^  a  great  fortone/' 
aod  she  took  an  opportuoity  of  letting  oar  poet  knov, 
that  she  was  in  love  with  him.  Vanity  and  interest  bolb 
uniting  to  persuade  Farqnhar  to  marry,  he  did  not  long 
delay  it ;  and  though  he  dreamt  in  courtship^  and  iu  wed* 
lock  woke,  yet,  to  his  immortal  honour  be  it  spoken,  iiIp- 
though  he  found  himself  deceived,  his  circumstancea 
embarrassed,  and  his  family  increasing,  he  never  once 
upbraided  her  for  the  **  gross  cheat  put  upon  him,''  but 
treated  her  with  all  the  affection  and  tenderness  of  an 
indulgent  husband, 

£arly  in  1704,  a  farce,  called  ''  The  Stage  Coach,'*  in 
the  composition  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  another,  made 
Its  appearance,  and  was  well  received.  His  next  comedy, 
entitled, '^  The  Twin  Rivals,"  was  performed  in  1705;  and 
in  the  year  foUowiog,  he  brought  out  his  amusing  comedy, 
**  The  Recruiting  Officer,"  which  was  performed  fifteen 
nights  during  the  first  season.  This  he  dedicated  ''  To 
all  Friends  round  the  Wrekin,"  a  famous  bill  near  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  had  been  stationed  to  recruit  for  his  com« 
pany,  and  where,  from  bis  observations  on  country  life^ 
the  manner  in  which  sergeants  inveigle  clowns  to  enlis^ 
and  the  loose  behaviour  of  the  officers  towards  the  milk«> 
maids  and  country  girls,  he  collected  materials  sufficient 
to  form  a  comedy,  which  still  retains  its  popularity.  The 
character  of  Captain  Plume,  it  is  said,  he  intended  to  be  a 
portrait  of  himself;  of  Sergeant  Kite,  the  recruiting  ser* 
geant  of  his  regiment*.    JHis  last  piece  was  entitled 

*  ^  The  cluncten  of  the  Recruiting  Officer  were  taken  by  Csptdn 
Fuqnhar  iron  tlie  fcUowing  originals : — 

Justice  Balaooe,  was  a  Mr.  Berkely,  then  Recorder  of  Shrewsbnrf. 

Mr.  Hill,  an  inhabilant  of  Shrewsbury,  was  one  of  the  other  justices. 

WorUiy,  was  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Russason,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire. 

Captain  Plume,  was  Farquhar  himself. 

Rraacn,  unknown. 

Melinda,was  a  Miss  Hamage,  of  Balsadine,  near  the  Wieakin. 

Slyria,  was  a  Miss  Berkely,  daughter  of  the  Recorder  of  Shrewsbuiy^ 
above  mentioned. 

The  story  supposed  to  be  the  author's  own  invention. 

The  above  hifonuatioB  was  communicated  to  Dr^  Poic3S  Blahsp  of  Dr^* 
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^  Tb^  Beavie  Stratagcin^^  which,  tbovgh  coispiMed  in  six 
weeks,  is  deoidedlj  the  aotlioi^ft  iiiaiter-|iieoe.  Hue 
oomedy  he  did  not  Hre  te  enjoy  the  fiill  tuocaess  of.  To* 
wards  the  close  of  his  short  life  he  was  unhappily  oppressed 
with  some  debts  of  magnitude,  which  obliged  him  to 
make  applioaticn  to  a  courtier  who  had  fbmerly  made 
him  many  professioiis  of  friendship*  His  pretended  pa- 
tron pennaded  him  to  turn  his  oommissien  into  the 
laoney  he  wanted,  and  pledged  his  honour,  that  in  a  very 
rixMTt  time  he  wonld  proTide  him  with  another.  Thb 
cjionmatance  appealed  fitvonrable,  and  the  unfortunate 
Farqahar  sold  bis  commission;  and  when  be  renewed  his 
application  to  the  nohlemaui  and  represented  in  the  most 
feeling  language  his  distressed  situation,  hie  noble  patron 
bad  totally  forgot  his  promise,  and  left  him  to  add  his 
name  to  the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  those  who  have 
Ueen  ruined,  hy  the  smiles  of  the  greau  This  cruel  dia< 
appointment  sa  preyed  upon  his  mind,  that  it  occasioned 
his  death  in  April  1707,  before  he  had  atttiined  his  thir- 
tieth year,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 
Shortly  after  bis  decease  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilks  was  ibund  amo^g  his  papers  :*-* 

^  ]>B4K  Bob, 

*^  I  luiTS  iK>t  spy  thisg  to  l^vs  tbes  to  psrpotsste  my  laoaoiy  Vqt  two 
helplew  girls ;  look  npoo  tbem  aometimes,  snd  think  of  him  that  wss  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  thine, 

<«  OEORSE  FARQUHAW.*^ 

This  appeal  was  duly  attended  to  by  Wilks,  who  pro- 
posed to  his  brother  managers  to  give  them  a  benefit, 
which  they  did,  and  which  was  very  productive;  and 
when  the  girls  became  of  an  age  to  be  put  out  into 
the  world  in  business,  they  were  apprenticed  to  mantua 
makers,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  one  was  married  to 
an  inferior  tradesman,  and  died  soon  after;  and  the  other 
was  living  in  1764,  in  indigent  circumstanceS|  without  any 

more,  who  bad  it  iWmi  Mr.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  it  from  an 
oM  lady  hi  Shrewsbury,  then  Kvbig  (1705),  who  knew  Farquhar  iati- 
mately/'^GMlt.  BUf.  1000. 
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knowledge  of  refiuement  Id  sentiments  or  expences,  and 
was  in  every  respect  well  fitted  for  her  humble  station. 
Of  his  wife,  little  else  is  known,  than  that  she  died  in  cir- 
comstances  of  the  utmost  indigence. 

Of  Farquhar's  merits  as  a  writer,  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained,  and  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Congreve  has  been  attempted  bj  some  critics.  That  he 
rises  far  superior  to  Congreve,  we  imagine  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Always  sprightly  and  natural;  his  style, 
pleasant  and  unaffected;  his  wit,  sparkling  and  flowing; 
and  his  plots  are  generally  well  contrived  and  interesting ; 

''  He  posMsses  a  lively  and  fertile  genius." 

That  they  both  were  the  advocates  of  vice,  must  be 
allowed;  and  the  superiority  of  Farquhar  consists  in  his 
adorning  her  with  wit  and  gentility,  while  Congreve 
thrusts  her  forward  in  her  natural  deformity  of  gross  ideai 
and  indecent  language.  There  are  few  that  can  read  or 
see  his  comedy  of  '^  Liove  for  Love,"  which  critics  have 
allowed  to  be  his  best,  without  being  disgusted  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last;  and  as  truly  may  it  be  affirmed, 
that  there  is  scarce  an  individual  that  witnesses  a  tolerable 
representation  of  '^  The  Beaux  Stratagem,"  that  is  not 
decoyed  into  the  snare  of  admiration.  Delighted  with 
the  intrepidity  of  Archer  and  Aimwell ;  neither  reader  or 
spectator  immediately  perceive  that  these  two  accom- 
plished gentlemen  are  thorough  impostors,  and  that  the 
sprightly,  the  pitiable  Mrs.  Sullen  is  nothing  less  than  a 
deliberate  violator  of  her  marriage  vow.  This  comedy 
had  only  been  acted  a  night  or  two,  when  the  author, 
in  the  midst  of  those  honours  which  he  derived  from  ita 
brilliant  reception — died  ! 

As  a  proof  that  Farquhar  was  perfectly  sensible  of  bis 
dangerous  state,  and  that  he  retained  his  cheerfulness  to 
the  last,  the  following  anecdote  is  told.  The  celebrated 
actress,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  performed  the  part  of  Mrs.  Sullen, 
when  the  comedy  was  first  produced,  and  being  greatlj 
interested  in  its  success,  from  the  esteem  she  bore  the 
author,  when  it  drew  near  the  lust  rehearsal,  she  requested 
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Wilks  the  actor,  to  go  to  him  and  represent — that  she 
advised  him  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  catastrophe  of 
the  piece;  for  that  she  was  apprehensive  the  firm  manner 
in  which  he  had  bestowed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Sullen  upon 
Archer,  without  first  procuring  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 
would  offend  great  part  of  the  audience.  '^  Oh !"  replied 
Farquhar,  gaily,  ^'  tell  her,  I  wish  she  was  married  to  me 
instead  of  Sullen  ;  for  then,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
divorce,  I  would  give  her  my  bond  that  she  should  be  a 
widow  within  a  few  days.''  In  this  allusion  he  was  pro- 
phetic; and  the  apparent  calmness  with  which  he  expected 
his  dissolution,  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  profligate  and  selfish  characters  which 
be  had  pourtrayed  in  his  comedies,  were  such  as  he  had 
uniformly  met  with  in  the  world— and  be  was  rejoiced  to 
leave  them  behind. 


JONATHAN  FISHER, 

A  LANDSCAPE  painter,  was  a  native  of  Dublin.  He  was 
originally  a  woolien-draper  in  the  Liberty ;  was  self  edu- 
cated, and  patronised  by  Lord  Portarlington.  About  the 
jear  1782,  he  published  a  set  of  Views  of  the  Lake  of 
Killamey,  which  were  engraved  in  London  from  his  paint- 
ings. He  held  a  situation  in  the  Stamp  Office  till  his 
decease,  which  happened  in  1812. 


CATHERINE  FITZGERALD, 

Countess  of  Desmond,  who  attained  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  years,  was  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  second 
wife  to  James,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.;  and  being 
on  that  occasion  presented  at  court,  had  the  honour  of 
cUmcing  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
the  Third,  whom  she  (in  conversation  with  Lady  Dacre) 
averred,  was  the  best  made  man  in  the  room  except  the 
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king,  who  was  remarkably  handsome.  This  drcttilistfttiee 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Walpole,  in  bis  ^*  Historic  Doubts,'*  aft 
proof  among  many  others,  that  Richard  wai  not  the  de-^ 
formed  6gure  which  the  Lancastrian  historians  baT6 
described  him^  The  beauty,  but  more  the  titacity  of 
Lady  Desmond ,  rendered  her  an  object  of  general  admirap 
tion  at  a  period  of  life  when  all  other  women  are  oon^ 
sidered  unfit  for  society ;  and  historians  very  confidently 
assert,  that  she  had  passed  her  hundredth  year  before  shte 
could  refrain  from  dancing  and  mixing  in  the  gayest 
circles.  She  then  thought  proper  to  assume  the  matronly . 
character,  and  enlivened  by  her  wit  and  cheerful  conveik 
sation,  the  assemblies  of  her  friends. 

She  resided  at  Inchiquin,  in  Munster,  and  held  her 
jointure  horn  many  Earls  of  Desmond,  until  the  family 
being  by  an  attainder  deprived  of  the  estate,  she  was 
reduced  to  poverty: — but  feeling  few  of  the  infirmities  of 
age,  although  then  one  hundred  and  forty,  she  crossed  the 
Channel  to  Bristol,  and  travelling  up  to  London,  laid  her 
case  before  the  king  (James  the  First),  and  solicited  relief, 
which  she  obtained.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  this  wonderful  lady,  mentions  her  ifi  hift 
''  History  of  the  World,"  as  a  prodigy )  adding,  '*  that 
all  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  Munster  cduld  witneM  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates  of  her.'*  Lord  Bacon  informs 
us,  that  she  bad  three  times  a  set  of  new  teeth ;  but  whe- 
ther she  was  furnished  with  them  by  nature,  or  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  skill  of  a  dentist,  this  noble 
author  has  not  declared. 


GERALD  FITZGERALD, 

The  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare,  was  one  of  the  most  iuc6cM- 
ful  warriors  of  ancient  time.  He  was  constituted,  the  yeilr 
he  succeeded  bis  father,  lord  deputy  to  Richard  Duke  of 
York ;  as  he  was  again  on  the  l£th  August,  1450,  for  foot 
years,  from  the  5th  of  May  following,  by  the  dlike's  wtf- 
rant,  under  the  king's  privy  seal;  and  King  Edward  IV. 
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dying  in  14BS,  he  was  continued  by  Richard  III.  lord 
deputy  to  his  son  Edward ;  and  the  year  afterwards  to 
John,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  King  Henry  VIL  on  his  aoce»^ 
•ion  to  the  throne  in  1486,  continued  him  lord  deputy  to 
Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford ;  but  the  next  year  be  nearly 
forfeited  the  king's  fhvouri  by  abetting  the  designs  of  Ibe 
fiunous  impostor  Lambert  Simnel.  But  Simnel  being 
defeated  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Stoke,  6th  of  June,  1487, 
and  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe  being  sent  over  the  year 
after,  to  take  new  oaths  of  fidelity  and  all^iance  fnom 
the  nobility  add  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  the  Earl, 
on  the  21st  of  July,  made  his  solemn  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  Sir  Richard  put  a  collar  of  the  king's  litery  about  bis 
neck,  to  signify  his  majesty's  entire  reconciliation;  and 
on  the  90th,  in  St.  Mary^s  church,  at  Dame's  Gate,  Dublin, 
delivering  his  certificate  on  oath,  under  the  seal  of  his 
arms,  as  the  obligation  of  his  future  allegiance  and  faith- 
ful service,  Sir  Richard  delivered  to  him  the  king's  pardon 
under  the  great  seal* 

He  was  continued  in  the  government,  and  in  1489,  in- 
vaded Mac  Geoghegan's  country;  took  and  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Bileragh,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Mary 
Cashel.  In  1491,  he  was  suspected  by  the  king,  of  abet^ 
ting  jfresh  conspiracies ;  but  he  speedily  convinced  him  of 
the  fallacy  of  bis  suspicions.  His  lordship  having  also 
(about  1494)  been  at  variance  with  Plunket  of  Rathmore, 
did  at  length  kill  him,  with  most  of  his  followers,  near 
Trim ;  and  afterwards  forcing  the  Bishop  of  Meath  from 
a  church  wherein  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  for  contumely 
and  opposing  his  authority,  he  was  sent  to  the  king  to 
answer  for  all  the  crimes  he  had  committed  by  prosecuting 
his  private  enemies.  He  was  also  accused  of  burning 
the  church  of  Cashel,  which  be  readily  confessed,  and 
stoare,  **  that  he  never  would  have  done  it,  but  he  thought 
the  archbishop  was  in  it.**  This  ingenuous  confession  of 
the  most  aggravating  drcumstanee,  convinced  the  king 
that  a  penon  of  such  natural  innate  plainness  and  simpli- 
city, could  hot  be  guilty  of  tiie  intrigues  imputed  to  him  ; 
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so  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Meath  (his  most  inveterate 
accuser)  concluded  his  last  article  with  this  sharp  expres- 
sioUy  '^  You  see  what  a  man  he  is,  all  Ireland  cannot  rule 
yonder  gentleman."  The  king  replied,  ''  If  it  be  so, 
then  he  is  meet  to  rule  all  Ireland,  seeing  all  Ireland  can- 
not rule  him."  And,  accordingly,  made  him  lord-lieute- 
nant by  patent,  dated  the  6th  of  August,  1496;  restored 
him  to  his  honour  and  estate,  and  dismissed  him  with  rich 
presents. 

He  returned  to  Ireland  the  same  month|  and  shortly 
after  marched  towards  Thomond  against  O'Brien ;  took 
the  castle  of  Velyback;  razed  the  castle  of  Ballynitie  and 
other  garrisoned  places;  and  in  14979  powerfully  opposing 
the  impostor  Perkin  Warbeck,  defeated  his  designs  in 
Ireland.  In  1498,  he  invaded  Ulster,  took  the  castles  of 
Dungannon  and  Omagh ;  forced  O'Neile  to  give  hostages, 
and  marching  to  Cork,  placed  a  garrison  there,  (by  reason 
of  that  city's  defection  in  espousing  the  cause  of  War- 
beck,)  and  obliged  the  inhabitants,  with  those  of  Kinsale, 
to  swear  allegiance,  and  ratify  it  by  indentures  and  hos- 
tages. In  March  following,  he  reduced  the  castles  of 
Athleague,  Roscommon,  Tulske,and  Castlereagh ;  also,  in 
1500,  that  of  Kinard,in  Ulster;  and  in  1503,  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Belfast,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  Carrickfergus. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1504,  h^  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Knocktoe  (five  miles  from  Galway),  and  acquired 
an  entire  victory  over  the  Chiefs  of  Connaught;  destroyed 
O'CarroH's  country  on  his  return;  and  in  September,  sent 
Walter  Fitzsimmons,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  give  the 
king  an  account  of  these  and  other  public  affairs,  who 
rewarded  his  services,  by  creating  him  a  knight  of  the 
garter. 

King  Henry  VII.  dying  22d  April,  1609,  his  lordship 
was  continued  chief  governor  by  Henry  VIII.  and  that 
year  invading  Ulster,  he  recovered  the  castles  of  Dungan- 
non and  Omagh.  In  15 10,  he  was  appointed  lord  deputy, 
and  marching  with  a  powerful  army  into  Munster,  took 
divers  castles,  as  he  did  that  of  Belfast  in  1512,  which  be 
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demolished,  and  wasted  the  ooontry;  that  year  he  built 
St.  Mary's  chapel,  in  the  choir  of  Christ's  church,  Dublin, 
when>  on  the  16th  of  October,  1513,  he  was  honourably 
interred  near  the  altar,  his  death  occurring  on  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, at  Kildare,  by  a  shot  he  had  received  some  short 
time  before  from  the  Ormons  of  Leix. 

'^This  great  man,"  (we  are  told>  '^  was  liberal,  stout, 
pioBs,  and  merciful ;  and  kept  the  kingdom  m*  a  better 
condition  than  was  generally  done  before  bis  time;  being 
so  &moas  for  his  many  successful  victories,  that  he  awed 
the  rebels  by  his  reputaition  alone ;  and  secured  the  Pale 
by  erecting  the  castles  of  Rathville,  Linearrig,  Castleder- 
mot,  Athy,  and  others  upon  the  borders;  dispersing 
colonies  in  proper  places ;  rebuilding  ruined  towns,  and 
destroying  the  Irish  fortifications ;  and  was  so  frequently 
entrusted  with  the  chief  government  of  the  kingdom, 
being  a  man  of  so  great  interest  and  courage,  that  his  very 
name  was  more  terrible  to  his  enemies  than  an  army/' 


RICHARD  FITZGERALD, 

Was  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  and  served  as  captain 
of  the  second  regiment  of  life  guards  in  the  decisive  battles 
in  Spain,  at  Thoulouse,  and  Waterloo.  He  was  the  fourth 
and  only  surviving  son  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family  in  Ireland.  He  commenced  his  military  career 
about  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  by  entering  as 
an  ensign  in  the  34th  regiment  of  foot,  in  which  corps  he 
was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  raised  himself  to  be  a  captain, 
by  purchasing  into  the  68th,  in  which  he  served  in 
Ireland,  during  the  commotions  of  1799,  after  which  he 
retired  upon  half-pay.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens, 
he  accompanied  his  family 'to  France,  where  he  soon 
heard  the  rumour  of  a  new  war.  He  then  forwarded  a 
memorial  to  his  royal  highness  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  the  31st.  He  was 
about  to  return  (o  join  this  corps,  whea  he  was  detained 
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with  ^her  Britiflh  wbjocu,  by  order  of  thq  Freoch  go- 
vemmeot  Oo  his  retam  ta  England,  he  parcbased  on  the 
18th  of  May,  18I£,  a  troop  in  the  second  Ufe  gaard»»  aod 
obtained  the  brevet  rank  of  major  in  the  anny^  With 
this  regiment,  whose  services  were  so  useful  in  Spain  and 
at  Thoulouse,  Major  Fitzgerald  added  to  bis  miUtaij  repu- 
tation^ and  was  on  the  14th  June,  1814,  raised  lo  the 
nmk  of  brevet  Iieutenant-G<^ond.  la  1815|  the  life  gwadi 
were  in  active  service,  and  on  the  flwiu  of  Waficrioo 
proved  the  superiority  of  British  vidour  and  strengtl^ 
when  opposed  to  the  iron-clad  cuirassiers  of  Vwocek  Fcv 
that  encountered  their  swords  in  that  battle,  survived  to 
tell  the  story  of  their  fate — and  terrible  was  the  bavodc 
and  harvest  of  slaughter,  when  the  heavy  cavalry  HfsaheJ 
in  to  complete  the  destruction  begun  by  the  artillcij  tad 
the  foot  :— 

^  Then  down  went  helm  and  lance ; 
Down  were  tiie  eagle  bannen  aent ; 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierc'd  and  pennants  rent 

Andi  to  an^BMnt  the  fray. 
Wheeled  full  against  their  stagg'ring  flanks. 
The  Engliah  horsemen's  foaming  ranks, 
Forc'd  their  resistless  way/' 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitzgerald  unhappily  survived  not 
to  enjoy  the  honours  acquired  by  his  exertions  and  valour 
in  this  sanguinary  field.  Towards  the  close  of  the  action, 
being  at  the  moment  advanced  at  the  bead  of  the  right 
squadron,  and  gallantly  leading  it  on  to  victory,  a  canaoih' 
ball  closed  his  career. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  plain  marble  tablet  in 
the  church  of  Waterloo : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Lieatenant-Colonel  Richard  Fltxgerald, 

Of  the  Snd  reg.  of  LUa  Guards 

of  His  Britannic  Miyesty, 

Who  died  gloriously  in  the  batUe  of 

La  Belle  Alliance, 

June  18, 1815» 

In  the  forty.fint  year  of  his  age." 
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PHIUP  FITZGIBBON, 

Wiis  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  ranked  high  io  the  mathe* 
matical  world.  He  it  likewise  celebrated  for  ^  a  M  ofm 
ibmda^*  that  he  once  committed,  arisiag  ffom  the  fbUowtng 
circumstance. 

He  was  supposed  to  possess  a  more  accurate  aad  extea* 
sive  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  than  any  person 
living;  and  his  latter  years  were  indastrioosiy  employed 
in  compiling  an  English  and  Irish  dictionary,  which  be 
left  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  S,  mtdUkai 
he  appeared  to  fume  totally  forgotten. 

The  dictionary  is  contained  in  about  four  hundred 
quarto  pages,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  patient 
and  indefatigable  perseverance,  as  every  wosd  is  written 
in  Roman  or  Italic  characters,  to  imitate  printing.  This 
with  many  other  curious  manuscripts,  all  in  the  Irish 
language,  he  bequeathed  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  .Mr. 
O'DonndL 

During  what  year  be  was  bom  is  not  known,  but  be 
died  at  his  lodgings  in  Chapel-lane,  Kilkenny,  in  April 
17S». 


JOHN  FITZGIBBON, 

Bjarl  of  Clarb,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1749-    His  ancestors  (not 
far  back  removed)  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,, 
bis  grandfather  having  been  brought  up  in  those  tenets* 

His  eklest  son,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Clare,  was, 
according  to  report,  originally  intended  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood;  but  the  fact  however  was  otherwise;  for  on  his 
introduction  into  life  he  was  well  known  to  have  been  not 
only  a  decided,  but  a  xealous  protestant*  He  was  at  an 
early  age  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  from  which  Catholics,  at 
that  period,  were  excluded.  •  In  that  situation  he  became 
a  highly  esteemed  and  successful  pleader.  In  those  days^ 
^forensic  profession  in  the  sister  kingdom  was  in  a  great 
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degree  monopolized  by  a  few  emioent  barristers.  The 
talents,  industry,  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  however, 
of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  speedily  brought  him  into  notice,  ai^ 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  his  practice  was  nearly  as 
extensive  as  the  most  successful  of  his  competitors,  and 
was  of  that  lucrative  kind,  that  he  realized  a  property  of 
upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum. 

Lord  Clare  was  the  only  son  of  the  above,  and  wai 
always  destined  by  his  father  for  that  profession,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished  a  member:  with 
this  view,  he  was  early  entered  of  the  University  of  Dablin ; 
and  in  that  seminary  he  was  contemporary  with  Flood, 
Grattan,  and  Foster,  Speaker  of  the  Commons  in  the  hut 
Irish  parliament.  After  remaining  the  usual  time  at  the 
University,  he  entered,  and  regularly  kept  his  terms  at  the 
Temple,  from  which  (although  still  of  an  early  age)  he 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar. 

In  this  situation  he  commenced  his  career,  with  advan- 
tages  enjoyed  by  few, — paternal  reputation,  favourable 
character,  and  the  possession  of  an  affluent  independence, 
which,  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Clare,  and  highly  to  hit 
honour  be  it  recorded,  did  not  produce  that  too  frequent 
effect  of  indolent  apathy  on  his  youthful  mind.  His 
professional  exertions  and  success  were  such  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  from  him. 

Shortly  after  the  general  election,  in  1776,  he  obtained 
by  means  of  his  professional  endeavours  in  behalf  of  its 
political  independence,  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin.  The  validity  of  the  return  of  Mr. 
Richard  Hely  Hutchinson,  as  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  was  tried  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  month  of  February  1777,  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  who  acted  as  couniel 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  desirous  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  college  elections,  were  on  this  occasion  conspi- 
cuous and  triumphant.  And  in  the  following  month  he 
received  from  the  University  the  honourable  reward  of 
his  services;  being  elected  in  the  room  of  Mr*  Hutchin- 
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SOD,  whose  return  had  been  annulled  by  the  committeei 
on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  in  the  returning  officer^ 
the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson^  Provost  of  the 
CSoUege. 

He  became  in  a  few  years  one  of  the  leading  characters 
in  the  Irish  senate,  where  he  invariably  and  indefatigably 
supported  ministers  against  what  was  then  termed  ^  the 
patriotic  party/'  consisting  of  Grattan,  Curran,  &c.  &c.; 
and  in  I7S4^  on  the  opening  afforded  by  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Scott  to  the  bench,  his  lordship  was  appointed  to  the 
very  important,  and  in  Ireland  confidential  law  situation, 
of  attor^ey-general ;  and  in  this  office,  his  firmness,  energy, 
and  decisive  conduct,  are  well  known.  A  striking  instance 
of  this,  which  we  derive  from  a  biographical  compilation, 
rather  of  a  recent  date,  we  cannot  refrain  from  reciting:—- 
At  a  time  when  a  popular  ferment,  produced  by  various 
causes,  strongly  prevailed  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  the  requisition 
of  several  respectable  persons,  called  by  the  sheriffs ;  his 
lordship,  then  attorney-general,  and  one  of  the  most  un» 
popular  men  in  the  kingdom,  came  to  the  meeting  accom- 
panied only  by  one  or  two  friends,  and  forced  his  way 
through  the  mob,  who  had  latterly  been  in  the  habit 
of  offering  personal  insults  to  those  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  adverse  to  their  measures;  and  getting  upon  the 
hustings,  interrupted  a  popular  orator  in  the  midst  of  his 
harangue;  he  then  told  the  sheriffs,  that  they  had  acted 
illegally  in  convening  the  meeting,  commanded  them  to 
leave  the  chair,  and  threatened  them  with  an  information 
ex»offidOf  if  they  presumed  to  continue  it ;  he  then  left  the 
astonished  and  staring  assembly,  amidst  the  hisses  of  the 
mob,  and  the  sheriffs  instantly  dissolved  the  meeting. 

In  June  1789,  on  the  decease  of  Lord  Chancellor  lifford, 
the  seal  and  fidelity  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
rewarded,  as  well  as  a  full  scope  to  the  exertion  of  his 
professional  talents  given  him,  by  his  appointment  to  the 
very  important  office  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
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respecting  which  it  may  not  be  uQiDterestiDg  to  obaenre 
that  he  was  the  first  native  of  that  country  who  erer  £1M 
the  ftatioD.  This  office  being  generally  accompanied  by 
a  peerage,  he  was  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Fitzgibboo,  of  Lower  Conello,  in  the  cointy  of 
Limerick.  The  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  i^  this  Tciy 
arduous  department  was  productive  of  great  benefit  to  Ui 
country,  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  an  orgmn 
of  destrttctiveness,  which  he  indefatigably  exercised  on  the 
intricacies  of  the  law.  His  activity  and  expedition  bad 
made  chancery  suits  cease  to  be  almost  an  inheritance; 
and  although  his  decisions  might  have  been  in  tome  few 
instances  blamed  as  premature,  yet  the  paucity  of  appeab 
evince  that  such  objections  were  neither  seriously  nor 
extensively  founded. 

To  his  former  dignities  were  added  the  titles  of  Visoouat 
Clare,  December  20,  1793;  and  Earl  of  Clare,  June  10^ 
1796;  and  the  English  Barony  of  Fitzgibbon,  of  Sidbniy, 
in  Devonshire^  September  24,  1799* 

In  1802,  his  health  appeared  to  be  so  serionsly  affecttd^ 
that  his  physicians  thought  proper  to  recommend  a  more 
genial  climate;  and  he  had  arrived  at  Dublin  from  Us 
country  seat  at  Mountshannon,  designing  to  proceed  ioi* 
mediately  to  Bath,  or  if  his  strength  permitted,  to  the  South 
of  France.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  lois 
of  a  great  quantity  of  blood  while  at  Mountshannon,  wUch 
was  followed  by  such  extreme  weakness,  tint  vpon  his 
arrival  at  Dublin,  on  the  25th  of  January,  there  was 
reason  to  fear  he  could  not  survive  the  ensuing  day.  On 
the  27th,  these  alarming  appearances  increased  so  mach, 
that  upon  a  consultation  qf  physicians,  be  was  given  over. 
On  being  acquainted  with  this  melancholy  truth,  tfae  firm* 
ness  of  bis  lordship's  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  To  prevent 
any  impediment  to  the  public  business,  he  directed  tlw 
new  luw-ofHcers  to  be  called  immediately,  and  with  a 
firmness  and  dignity  of  which  we  have  few  exampleij 
from  his  bed  administered  to  them  the  necessary  oaths. 
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Soon  after,  his  lordihip  fell  into  a  lelbs-gic  ahimbery  aod 
oottciDiiMl  violioDlew  uotil  Thursdfty,  January  td^  1802, 
wbea  be  ceased  to  breathe. 

Hit  lordBhip  married,  Jaly  1>  1786,  Miss  Whaley^ 
daughter  of  Richard  Chapel  Whaley>  Em].  t>f  Wlttley 
Abbey,  in  Ireland,  by  whom  be  had  iaeue,  John,  the  f  rcBcnt 
peer,  another  son,  and  two  davghters.  At  his  4eatli, 
his  lordtbip  was  a  privy  counsellor,  a  lord  of  trade  and 
plantations,  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
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SaooND  Barom  of  Uppxb  Osbort,  distinguished  for 
his  wtaes  and  independence,  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  the  interesting  Edward  VI.,  who  is  stated 
to  have  bntd  none  but  him;  and  there  are  stUl  eittant 
many  of  his  letters,  written  in  lUl,  to  Fitzpatrick,  who 
was  then  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  France  against  the  em« 
peror,  and  which  breathe  the  greatest  kindness  and  afiectioA 
towards  fatiil.    On  his  return  from  France,  he  took  an  active 
part  la  the  irappression  of  the  disturbances  raised  in  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  in  which  he  evinced  great 
persoaal  odurtage.   In  1558,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Leith,  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  knighted  for  his  bravery 
and  conduct  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  probably  returned 
to  Ireland  at  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  as  we  find  him 
present  in  a  parliament  held  in  Dublin,  January  Ifi,  1559. 
The  lord  deputy  Sydney,  in  his  relation  of  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  seat  to  the  lords  of  the  council 
fiKim  Waterford,  in  1575,  observes,  ^  Upper  Ossory  is  so 
well  governed  and  defended  by  the  valour  and  wisdome 
of  the  baton  that  nowe  is,  as,  savinge  for  the  suertie  of 
good  order  hereafter  in  suooession,  it  made  no  matter  if 
the  countrie  were  never  shired,  nor  her  majesties  writt 
otherwise  cuitaunt  than  it  is;  so  humblye  he  keepeth  all 
his  people  subject  to  obedience  and  good  order;*'  aod 
about  the  same  time,  he  appointed  Fitzpatrick  lord-liente- 
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nant  of  tbe  King's  and  Queen's  counties,  with  control  over 
several  settlements  of  the  natives  in  the  neighbourhoody 
in  which  office  he  employed  so  much  zeal  and  activity, 
that  in  the  following  year  the  lord  deputy  reported  that 
the  O'Mores  and  O'Connors  did  not  exceed  the  number 
of  one  hundred  fighting  men,  of  whom  few  were  compe- 
tent to  lead  any  exploit,  and  stated  that  this  great  reduction 
of  their  power  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory. 

In  157S,  Rory  Oge  O'More,  having  committed  great 
depredations  in  Carlow,  dispatched  a  trusty  spy  for  the 
purpose  of  inveigling  his  powerful  persecutor,  Fitzpatrick, 
to  inform  him,  in  great  friendship  and  secrecy,  that  Rory 
had  taken  a  great  plunder  from  the  county  of  Kilkenny^ 
which  might  easily  be  recovered,  and  himself  taken  pri«> 
soner,  as  be  had  but  few  of  his  adherents  with  him.     Hia 
lordship,  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  his  informer,  resolved 
not  wholly  to  neglect  his  advice,  but  to  take  with  him 
a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  treachery,  and  on  approaching 
the  place  appointed,  he  sent  forward  thirty  of  his  folio  wen 
to  search  for  Rory,  himself  remaining  with  the  larger  body 
to  attend  the  event.    The  company  had  no  sooner  entered 
tiie  wood,  than  Rory  advanced  with  about  an  equal  number 
of  men,  the  remainder  continuing  in  ambush;    but  his 
lordship's  soldiers  immmediately  attacking  him,  he  was 
slain  in  tbe  combat;  a  service  of  great  importance  to  tbe 
English  government,  O'More  having  been  long  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  adversary  to  the  Pale.    The  lord 
deputy  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  immediately  offered 
him  the  sum  of  1000  marcs,  being  the  price  set  upon 
O'More's  head  by  proclamation ;  bis  lordship,  however, 
refused   it,  and  at  length  accepted  of  100/.,  which  be 
divided  among  his  soldiers.    In  the  following  year,  he 
attended  the  depiity  into  Munster  against  James  Fitz- 
maurice,  who  had  arrived  there  at  the  head  of  some  Spa- 
niards; for  which,  as  well  as  for  his  former  services,  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  pension.     In  1580,  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
in  his  instructions  to  his  successor  in  the  governmeat» 
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Arthor  Lord  Grey,  observes  ''  the  moste  sufficient,  nioste 
faithful  men  that  ever  I  found  there,  were  the  Baron  of 
Upper  Ossory,  Sir  Lucai  Dillon,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Malbie, 
these  for  principale  men,  both  for  councell  and  action; 
and  who  ever  most  faithfullie  and  diligentlie  discharged 
that  which  I  committed  to  them,  and  tnilie  they  be  men 
of  greate  sufficiency/'  His  lordship  died  in  Doblin,  on 
September  11,  1581. 


RICHARD  FITZPATRICK, 

Crbatid  Lord  Gowran,  was  the  son  of  John  Fitzpatrick, 
Esq.  of  Castletown.  Having  entered  into  the  sea  service, 
he  was,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1687,  appointed  commander 
of  the  Richmond.  In  1689)  in  the  Lark,  he  had  great 
success  in  cruising  against  the  French  privateers,  which 
greatly  annoyed  our  commerce,  particularly  in  the  German 
ocean.  On  the  11  th  of  January,  I69O,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  St.  Albans;  and  on  the  18th  of  July,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  large  frigate  of  .thirty-six  guns, 
off  the  Ram  Head.  The  enemy,  in  addition  to  their  com- 
plement of  two  hundred  men,  had  fifty  fusileers  on  board, 
which  encouraged  them  to  make  a  stout  resistance  for  four 
hours,  in  which  time  they  lost  forty  men,  killed  and 
wounded;  the  St,  Albans  was  so  dexterously  managed 
as  to  lose  only  four  men.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1691,  he  drove  on  shore  two  French  frigates,  and  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  vessels,  took  fourteen  rich  mer- 
chantmen out  of  a  convoy  of  twenty-two« 

He  was  actively  engaged  some  years  after;  and  in  1695 
we  find  him  commanding  the  Burford,  of  seventy  guns, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel.  He  was  de* 
tachedy  with  several  other  vessels  under  his  command,  to 
attack  the  Grouais,  one  of  the  islands  called  Cardinals, 
and  considerable  damage  was  done  to  it,  ISOO  head  of 
cattle  and  horses,  with  boats  and  small  vessels,  being 
brought  off.  The  mortification  this  afiair  gave  the  ene- 
my was  of  more  consequence  than  the  actual  mischief. 
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King  William  so  highly  approved  of  Captaia  Fitspatr ick's 
uaiforai  conduct^  that  he  granted  him  and  hia  elder  brother, 
Brigadiei^General  Fitzpatrick,  extensive  la&ds  io  Qaeen** 
Munty. 

In  the  brealuDg  out  of  the  war  in  the  leign  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  had  the  command  of  the  Ranelagh,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  assisted  in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz;  aiid 
also  in  the  attack  on  Vigo.  He  soon  after  retired  fhmi 
the  service,  with  the  character  of  a  brave  and  able  officer* 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  country,  and  in  a 
civil  capacit}^  shewed  himself  a  friend  to  the  liberties  and 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  accession  of  George  L 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Baron  Gowran,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  parliament  at  Dublin,  November  12^  1715. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1727i  leaving  two  sons»  of 
whom,  John,  his  heir,  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Upper  Ossory. 


Right  Hon.  RICHARD  FITZPATRICK, 

Distinguished  for  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
talents  as  a  poet,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Irish 
family,  and  born  at  ■  '■  ,  in  the  year  1747.  He 
commenced  his  public  life  in  a  military  capacity,  whioli 
he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himself  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  American  war.  In  1780,  he  was  eleotied 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
borough  of  Tavistock,  which  he  continued  to  represent^ 
till  chosen  for  the  county  of  Bedford. 

By  the  side  of  his  personal  and  intimate  friend  Mr* 
Fox,  he  declaimed  with  energy  and  perseverance  against 
that  war,  in  which  he  had  been  compelled,  by  his  obe* 
dienceand  duty  as  a  soldier,  to  bear  an  unwilling  part; 
and  on  the  change  of  administration,  in  1782,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  lord-lieu-^ 
tenant  of  Ireland*  In  17BSy  he  was  nominated  secretaiy 
at  war,  but  soon  retired  with  his  party  into  the  ranks  of 
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oppofiitiotiy  in  which  he  continued  to  shine  for  many  yeuv. 
Yet  though  as  a  politician  he  continued  daring  the  whole 
of  his  life  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  with  which  be 
had  commenced,  his  noble  und  ^elegant  maoners  attracted 
the  intercourse  of  his  political  adversaries:  his  society  was 
cultivated  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  con* 
stantly  voted  in  opposition  to  him ;  one  of  whom,  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  acknowledged  his  deep  obligations  and 
gratitude  by  a  noble  legacy.  His  votes  were  generally 
what  are  termed  silent ;  for  though  his  cultivated  intellect 
and  constant  habits  of  clear  and  precise  observation,  had 
perfectly  qualified  him  to  shine  in  debate,  his  elocution 
was  not  sufficiently  energetic  to  utter  the  dictates  of  his 
powerful  mind.  He  seldom  spoke  except  in  his  official 
capacity:  on  one  occasion,  however,  he  evinced  himself 
capable  of  much  bolder  flights.  On  his  celebrated  motion 
respecting  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  he  spoke  with  so 
much  elegance  and  energy,  combined  with  a  precision  and 
perspicuity  so  seldom  united,  that  the  late  Lord  Melville 
observed,  **  that  the  honourable  geoeraFs  triDo  friends  had 
only  impaired  the  impression  made  by  his  speech;"  an 
observation,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  flattering, 
when  we  remember  that  these  tvoo  friends  were  Fox  and 
Sheridan.  The  reputation  even  of  this  most  celebrated 
exertion  came  upon  him  unlocked  for  and  unregarded. 
His  observation  had  taught  him  that  the  proper  world  of 
a  rational  being  is  his  own  circle,  and  he  looked  with  in- 
difference on  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  on  him, 
at  a  time  when  a  more  ambitious  or  less  philosophic  mind 
would  have  been  stimulated  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
fame  it  had  acquired,  by  continual  exertion.  During  the 
administration  of  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806^  General  Fitz- 
patrick  was  again  appointed  secretary  at  war,  which  he 
quitted  when  that  nobleman  retired  from  office;  and  he 
afterwards  remained  in  opposition  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  April  25,  1813. 

His  extensive  acquirements  and  powerful  judgment  en- 
sured him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  circle  in  which 
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he  liyed.  A  connectioa  which  had  commenced  by  family 
iotermarriage^  was  quickly  cemented  by  these  sympatbiev ; 
and  the  warm  and  susceptible  heart  of  Fox  claimed  an 
intimacy  with  him,  which  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
both.  The  highest  intellectual  enjoyment  of  Fox  was 
criticism :  Fitspatrick  had  read  extensively  and  well ;  and 
their  literary  discussions  were  attended  with  equal  advan- 
tage to  both.  In  classical  attainments,  Fox  was  the 
superior;  in  general  knowledge,  Fitzpatrick  had  the  advan* 
tage ;  and  the  sound  understanding  of  both  made  each 
respect  the  talents  of  the  other.  As  a  poet,  Fitzpatrick 
is  deserving  of  considerable  praise.  The  smoothness  of 
his  verse,  and  the  justness  of  his  conceptions,  are  greatly 
to  be  admired.  Thousands  have  feasted  on  his  poetry,  in 
total  ignorance  of  its  author.  As  he  was  a  politician  with- 
out ambition,  he  was  a  poet  without  vanity. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  himself,  are  inscribed 
on  his  monument  at  Sunning-hill,  Berks: — 

**  Whose  turn  is  next  ?--this  monitory  stone 
Replies,  yeLd  passenger,  perhaps  thy  own. 
If,  Idly  corions,  thoa  wilt  seek  to  know, 
Whose  relics  mingle  with  the  dust  below. 
Enough  to  tell  thee,  that  his  destin'd  span 
On  earth  he  dwelt, — and,  like  thyself,  a  man. 
Nor  distant  ikr  th'  inevitable  day. 
When  thou,  poor  mortal,  shaU,  like  him,  be  clay. 
Through  life  he  walk'd,  nnemulous  of  fame, 
Nor  wished  beyond  it  to  preserve  a  name; 
Content,  if  friendship  o'er  his  humble  bier, 
Dropt  but  the  heartfelt  tribute  of  a  tear; 
Though  countless  ages  should  unconscious  glide^ 
Nor  learn  that  ever  he  had  lived  or  died." 


HENRY  FITZSIMONS, 

Justly  celebrated  for  his  firm  attachment  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  his  strenuous  exertions  in  its  support.  This 
able  orator  and  excellent  disputant  was  born  in  Dublioi 
in  1569 ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  that  city,  who 
being  himself  a  protestant,  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
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ton  early  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  that  religion ;  and 
after  he  bad  passed  some  years  at  a  school  in  Dublin,  sent 
him  to  England.  In  April  1583,  be  was  matricolated  as 
a  member  of  Hart-ball,  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  himself  with  so  much  diligence  to  his  studies, 
that  in  the  following  December,  be  appears  to  have  been 
elected  a  student  of  Christ-church.  His  natural  disposi- 
tion, however,  being  strongly  inclined  to  controversy,  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  disputed  points  of 
religion;  and  after  a  long  and  laborious  examination, 
feeling  himself  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine,  he  left  the  university,  and  went  to 
Louvaine,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  among  the  Jesuits. 
The  celebrated  Lessius  was  appointed  bis  tutor;  and  he 
profited  so  much  by  the  instructions  of  that  amiable  man 
and  excellent  critic,  that  he  acquired  the  greatest  distinc* 
tion,  and  was  appointed  to  read  public  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy. Here  be  continued  for  several  years,  paying  the 
closest  attention  to  his  public  duties  and  private  studies, 
until  he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
controverted  articles  of  faith.  He  then  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  his  unceasing  exertions  and  convincing  arguments 
gained  many  proselytes  to  the  religion  he  professed. 
This  course  he  continued,  teaching  publicly,  and  triumph- 
ing over  the  few  who  ventured  to  oppose  him,  till  1599, 
when  he  was  committed  to  Dublin  castle,  where  he  conti- 
nued a  prisoner  for  several  years. 

The  persecution  and  privations  which  had  been  brought 
upon  him  by  his  exertions  did  not  in  the  least  affect  his 
courage  or  resolution.  He  longed  anxiously  for  the  time 
when  he  might  again  be  at  liberty  to  resume  them ;  and 
impatient  of  his  imprisonment  only  as  it  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  the  course  he  had  so  sucoessftilly  com- 
menced, he  is  reported  to  have  said  frequently,  that  he 
was  like  a  bear  tied  to  a  sUke,  and  that  he  only  wanted 
somebody  to  bait  him*  This  was  regarded  as  a  challenge 
to  the  protestants  to  enter  into  a  ^dfsputation  with  him ; 
and  the  celebrated  Usher  who  was  then  about  nineteen, 
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uoderlook  to  sopport  the  opposite  cause.  Weekly  meet* 
logs  were  appointed  for  the  purpoae»  and  the  first  subject 
of  their  cootroYersy  was  ADiichrist.  These  meetings  were 
only  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  when,  we  are  informed,  that 
Fitssimons  declined  the  contest^  which  Usher,  as  the 
same  author  states,  was  willing  to  have  continuedt 

Oa  regaining  his  liberty,  the  conditions  annexed  to 
which  were,  that  he  should  behave  quietly)  and  give  no 
disturbance  to  the  king  or  kingdom,  he  left  Ireland  and 
went  iato  the  Netherlands,  where  he  employed  himsdf 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  function,  and  in  writing 
several  tracts  on  religion.  The  principal  production  of 
his  leisure  hours  was,  **  A  Catholic  Confutation  of  Mr. 
John  Rider's  Claim  of  Antiquities,  and  a  calming  Comfoit 
against  his  Caveat ;  with  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Rider's  Post- 
scripts, and  a  Discovery  of  Puritan  Partiality  in  his  behalf.^ 
To  this  is  annexed,  **  An  Answer  to  certain  complaintive 
Letters  of  afflicted  Catholics  for  Religion."  These  were 
all  printed  together  in  one  volume  at  Rohan,  in  1606^ 
in  which  year  he  was  summoned  to  Rome.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  appointed  oo  a  mission  to  Ireland,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  which,  he  published  his  profession  of  the  foor 
vows.  He  returned  thence  to  the  Low  Countries,  and 
passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  resumed  bis  former  habits 
of  teaching  with  equal  enthusiasm  and  success. 

Deluded,  with  too  many  of  his  countrymen,  by  the 
hope  of  throwing  off  a  foreign  yoke,  he  entered  with  great 
zeal  into  the  designs  entertained  by  the  promoters  of  the 
great  Rebellion  in  1641.  He  thought  the  time  fast  ajp» 
proaching  when  the  catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  no 
longer  subject  to  a  protestant  government ;  and  under  this 
persuasion,  he  exerted  his  oratory  in  the  most  persuasiiK 
manner,  and  prevailed  on  many  of  his  countrymen  to  join 
the  insurgents.  The  cause,  however,  though  it  appeaned 
for  a  time  to  prosper,  soon  gave  way  to  the  victorioaa 
arms  of  the  loyalists,  who,  terrified  by  the  dreadful  mas* 
sacres  which  bad  been  committed,  felt  that  their  sole 
chance  of  safety,  rested  on  a  valoar  which  was  raised 
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almost  to  desperatioa ;  aod  FttZMmons,  ajvrare^  that  from 
the  eocouragemeilts  he  had  held  out  to  the  rebels,  he  W9s 
an  object  of  peculiar  odium  to  the  conquerors^  was  forced 
to  fly  for  shelter.    Woods  and  mountmns  now  became 
bis  dwelliogi  and  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  change 
them,  through  fear  of  the  English  soldiers.    At  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  1643,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  bis 
advanced  age  was  so  ill  able  to  bear,  he  retired  for  refuge 
to  a  shepherd's  cot,  no  better  than  a  hoyel,  situated  in  a 
bog.    His  only  bed  was  a  pad  of  straw,  which  was  fre- 
quently wet  with  the  rain,  which  the  shattered  and  imper- 
fect, state  of  the  walls  freely  admitted,  and  the  damp 
which  rose  from  the  morass.    Yet  amid  this  scene  of 
misery,  with  no  one  comfort  around  htm,  he  preserved 
bis  cheerfulness  unimpaired,  and  was  always  ready  to 
console  others  in  their  miseries,  continuing  still  to  instruct 
them  and  their  children.    Nature,  however,  was  unable 
long  to  support  such  extremes  of  misery,  and  he  was  at 
length  with  some  difficulty  conveyed  away  by  those  who 
bad  profited  by  his  exertion?  to  a  more  comfortable  situa- 
tion, where  he  expired  on  February  1,  1643-4.    By  his 
d^tb,  the  catholics  lost  one  of  the  firmest  pillars  of  tkei^ 
church ;  his  zeal,  learning,  and  eloquence,  rendering  him 
the  greatest  defender  and  most  able  support  of  their  reli- 
gion in  his  time. 

In  addition  to  the  tracts  mentioned  above,  he  published 
^  A  Justification  and  Exposition  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass/'  in  two  books,  which  was  printed  in  l6ll ;  '^Bri- 
tannomachia  Ministrorum  in  Plerisque  et  Fidei  Funda- 
mentis  et  Fidei  Articulis  Dissidentium,'*  printed  at  Doway, 
in  1614 ;  and  <<  A  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Saints,"  Ant- 
werp, l6ai.  We  are  informed  by  Ware,  that  he  also 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  Ireland  was  anciently  known 
by  the  name  of  Scotia ;  but  he  doubts  whether  this  was 
ever  published. 
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PATRICK  FLEMING, 

A  LEARNED  eccIesiastic,  was  the  son  of  Captain  Garret 
Fleming,  nearly  related  to  the  Lords  of  Slane,  and  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Louth,  April  17th,  15SD.     His 
sober  deportment  in  his  youth,  and  his  attachment  to  lite- 
rature, induced  his  parents  to  dedicate  him  to  the  church; 
on  which  account,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  and  put  under  the  care  of  Christopher  Cusacb, 
his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  who  was  president  of  the 
colleges  of  Douay,  Tournay,  and  other  seminaries  founded 
in  that  country  for  the  education  of  Irish  youth  in  the 
principles  of  the  catholic  faith.     Mr.  Fleming,  having 
honourably  completed  his  studies  of  humanity  at  Douay, 
removed  to  the  college  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  at  Lou- 
vaine,  where,  on  the   17th  of  March,  I6l7,  he  took  the 
probationary  habit  of  St.  Francis,  from  Anthony  Hickey, 
then  superior  of  this  college;  and  on  the  same  day  the 
yeac  following,  he  renounced  the  world,  and  dedicated 
himself  to  the  Franciscan  order ;  on  which  occasion,  ao 
cording  to  a  custom  then  usual,  he  relinquished   bis 
baptismal  name  of  Christopher,  and  assumed  that   of 
Patrick.     In  1623,  being  then  well  instructed  in  philoso* 
phical  and  theological  studies,  he  removed  to  Rome,  in 
company  with  Hugh  Mac  Caghwell,  then  definiter-gene* 
ral  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  soon  after  titular  bishop 
of  Armagh.   The  life  of  this  learned  ecclesiastic  he  wrote 
after  his  death,  in  1626.    At  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
he  fell  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Hugh  Ward^ 
whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  collect  materials,  and  digest 
the  history  of  the  Irish  saints ;  and  these  papers  after  his 
death  became  of  great  use  to  John  Colgan.  In  his  traveb 
through  Italy,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  diligently 
made  collections  for  the  history  of  the  Irish  saints,  and 
by  letters  to  Hugh  Ward,  urged  him   to  perseverance 
in  the  same  course.    He  was  made  lecturer  on  philo- 
sophy at  the  Irish  college  of  St.  Isidore,  at  Rome,  and 
diligently  prosecuted  his  own   private  studies.      From 
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Rome  be  was  sent  to  teach  philosophy  at  Louvaine,  where 
he  continued  some  years.  At  length  he  removed  to 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  he  was  appointed  the  first 
superior  and  lecturer  in  divinity  in  the  college  of  the 
Holy  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  founded  for  Irish 
Franciscans  of  strict  observance.  When  that  city  was 
about  to  be  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  in  1631,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  attempted 
to  escape  in  company  with  Matthew  Hoar,  but  being 
stopped  by  some  boors  in  arms,  they  were  both  murdered 
Nov.  7th  of  that  year.  A  third  companion,  Francis  Ma- 
genis,  a  Franciscan,  who  made  his  escape  at  that  time, 
wrote  an  account  of  Fleming,  prefixed  to  his  **  Ckillectanea 
Sacra,"  under  the  title  of  **  Historia  Martyrii  Venerabilis 
Fratres  Patrici  Flemingi,"  8ic. 

Fleming's  chief  work  was  his  **  Collectanea  Sacra ;"  or, 
lives  of  Irish  and  Scotch  Saints,  with  various  tracts  in 
illustration  of  their  history,  with  notes,  commentaries, 
&c.  The  whole  was  comprised  in  one  folio  volume,  pub- 
lished at  Louvaine,  1667*  The  works  of  the  three  abbots, 
Columban,  Aileran,  and  Cumian,  published  in  the  **  Biblia 
Patrum,"  are  acknowledged  to  be  taken  from  Fleming. 
He  published  also,  ^'  Chrimeon  Consecrati  Petri  Ratis- 
benae." 


HENRY  FLOOD, 

ONBof  the  most  celebrated  political  characters  of  modern 
times,  was  descended  from  a  highly  ^respectable  family, 
and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Warden  Flood, 
(who  was  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  Ireland, 
and  who  died  in  possession  of  that  office,  on  April  l6th, 
1764.) 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  bom  in  the  year 
1732,  and  after  a  residence  of  about  three  years  in  the 
college  of  Dublin,  where  (it  is  said)  he  was  infinitely  more 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  gaiety 
of  bis  manners,  than  for  application  to  study.    He  was 
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transplanted  to  England  in  1749  or  1750,  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Doctor  Markham,  at  Cbrist-cburch, 
Oxford.  Here  he  spent  two  years,  during  which  period  he 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the  late  learned  Mr.  Thomaa 
Tyrwhitt ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  first  circumstance 
that  induced  him  seriously  to  apply  to  literary  attainmenu^ 
was  bis  finding  that  gentleman  and  seyeral  other  friendft 
frequently  talking  (at  their  evening  meetings)  on  subjeota 
of  which  he  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  ignorance.  He  re- 
solved to  preserve  almost  an  entire  silence  in  their  com* 
pany  for  six  months,  during  which  period  be  studied  with 
excessive  ardour  and  unremitting  attention,  commenciDg 
with  a  course  of  mathematics,  and  then  reading  luch  of 
the  historians  of  Rome  and  Greece,  as  he  had  not  peraaed 
before.  From  that  time  until  the  period  of  his  deceaae^ 
be  was  a  constant  and  diligent  student,  even  while  he  was 
engaged  in  all  the  turbulence  of  political  life,  and  became 
at  length  so  complete  a  master  of  the  Greek  lang^age^ 
that  he  read  it  with  almost  as  great  a  facility  as  English* 

In  1759,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  ef 
Commons  in  Ireland,  but  made  no  trial  of  his  oratorioal 
powers  during  that  session.  In  1761,  he  was  a  second 
time  chosen  a  member  of  the  new  parliament,  and  spoke 
for  the  first  time  during  Lord  Halifax's  administration. 
*'  Every  one,"  we  are  told,  **  applauded  him,  except  Pri- 
mate Stone,  whom  he  abused,  and  who  was  not  snfli- 
ciently  politic  or  magnanimous  to  pass  over  the  invecdve 
of  the  young  orator."  During  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Flood's 
speech,  his  grace,  who  was  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  did  not  know  precisely  what  part  the  new  member 
would  take,  declared  that  he  had  great  hopes  of  him;  bet 
when  the  orator  sat  down,  his  grace  asserted  with  soase 
vehemence,  that  ''a  duller  gentleman  he  had  never  heeid.* 
He  shortly  after  this  stood  forward  as  the  greatest  leader 
of  opposition  in  that  country. 

The  first  important  point  which  he  attempted  to  efieel 
in  parliament,  was  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  Poyning^ 
by  a  misconstruction  of  which,  for  more  than  a  centnrj. 
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ibe  privy  council  of  Ireland  had  atsQiiied  a  power  similar 
to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the  Lordi  of  Articles  in 
Scotland,  and  rendered  the  parliament  of  Ireland  a  mere 
cypher.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  Mr.  Flood  on  this  subject,  the  obnoxious  part 
of  that  law  was  at  a  subsequent  period  repealed,  though 
in  a  less  unqualified  manner  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  reformation  of  it  had  not  been  taken  out  of  his 
hands. 

The  next  great  measure  which  he  undertook  was,  a  bill 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament,  which  in  Ireland 
had  always  subsisted  for  the  life  of  the  king.  This  mea- 
sure, after  having  in  vain  attempted  it  in  the  administra- 
tions  of  Lord  Northumberland  and  Lord  Hertford,  he  at 
length,  by  constant  perseverance,  effected  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Townshend  (i769)»  when  the  octennial  bill 
was  passed  ;  a  bill  that  first  gave  any  thing  like  a  consti- 
tution to  Ireland;  and,  as  it  greatly  increased  the  conse- 
quence of  every  man  of  property  in  that  country,  was  ia 
fact  the  origin  and  ground-work  of  that  emancipation, 
and  those  additional  privileges  which  they  afterwards 
claimed  from  England  and  obtained.  In  1775,  he  was  a|y* 
pointed  a  privy  counsellor  in  both  kingdoms,  and  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland.  Previous, 
however,  to  his  acceptance  of  this  office,  he  made  a 
precise  and  explicit  stipulation  with  government  in  favour 
of  all  the  great  principles  which  be  had  before  maintained 
in  parliament,  and  from  none  of  which  he  ever  departed. 
This  office  be  held  for  six  years,  when  he  voluntarily  re- 
signed it  in  17^1,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  name  was 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  privy  council.  The  parliament 
of  England  having,  in  1782,  repealed  the  act  of  the  6th  of 
George  I.  chap.  5,  which  declared^  ''  that  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  subordinate  to,  and  dependent 
upon,  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the 
parliament  of  Snglaud  hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;*'  Mr.  Fload,  in  two  very  eloquent 
••d  iioanswerable  speeches  (Jane  11th  and  I4th,)  main- 
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tained,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  this  declaratory  act  was 
no  security  against  a  similar  claim^  founded  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  that  act,  being  at  some  future  time  revived  by 
England  ;  and  though  three  gentlemen  only  of  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  concurred  with  him  on 
this  occasion,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  doctrine 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  minister  and  the  parliameiit 
of  England,  who  shortly  afterwards  passed  an  act,  for 
ever  renouncing  this  claim. 

On  October  28th,  1783,  the  most  violent  altercation 
■that  ever  passed  in  any  parliament,  took  place  between 
Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  on  the  following  Satur^ 
day,  Nov.  1st,  Mr.  Flood  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  whole 
political  life,  which  highly  interesting  mass  of  eloquence, 
togetlier  with  the  dispute,  the  reader  may  find  in  the 
life  of  Grattan.  In  1783,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament  for  the  town  of  Winchester,  and 
in  the  subsequent  parliament  he  represented  the  boroagh 
of  Seaford  from  1785  to  its  dissolution. 

He  entered  rather  late  into  the  British  House  of  Comr 
mons,  and  was  never  fairly  tried  there.  He  not  only  had 
to  contend  with  ill  health,  but  he  likewise  well  knew  that 
\\\^dihut  was  expected  to  be  of  that  grand  and  startling 
nature,  which  accompanies  a  country  Garrick  on  his  fint 
appearance  before  a  London  audience.  This  first  exhibi- 
tion (as  might  be  expected)  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  all 
probability  was  the  occasion  of  his  not  speaking  in  parlia- 
ment for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  note  also,  that  at  the  period  he  became  a  member,  the 
House  was  completely  divided  into  two«distinct  contend- 
iug  powers,  led  on  by  two  mighty  leaders ;  and  his  declaF- 
ration  at  the  onset  that  "  he  belonged  to  no  party," 
united  all  parties  against  him.  His  speech  on  the  India 
bill  was,  he  assured  a  friend,  in  some  measure  accidentaL 
The  debate  had  been  prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour,  when 
he  rose  with  the  intention  merely  of  saying,  that  **  be 
would  defer  giving  his  detailed  opinion  on  the  bill  (tto 
which  he  was  averse)  until  a  more  favourable  opporUi* 
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qity/'  The  moment  that  lie  arose,  the  politeness  of  the 
Speaker  in  requesting  order;  the  eagerness  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Speaker ;  the 
courtesy  invariably  paid  to  any  new  member,  and  his  un< 
common  celebrity  as  an  orator,  not  only  brought  back  the 
crowd  from  the  bar,  from  above  stairs,  at  Bellamy's,  but 
from  the  lobby,  and  every  part  adjoining  the  house.. 
All  the  members  resumed  their  places,  and  a  general 
silence  took  place.  Such  a  flattering  attention  Mr.  Flood 
naturally  thought  should  be  repaid  by  more  than  one  or 
two  sentences.  He  proceeded,  trusting  to  his  usual 
powers  as  a  speaker,  when,  after  a  few  diffuse  and  general 
reasonings  on  the  subject,  which  proved  that  he  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  it,  he  resumed  his  seat  amid  the 
exultation  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  complete  discom^ 
fiture — not  of  his  friends,  for  he  could  be  scarcely  said  to 
have  one  in  the  House,  but  of  those  whose  minds  breathed 
little  else  but  parliamentary  and  ahnost  personal  warfare, 
and  ejcpected  much  from  his  assistance.  He  spoke,  how- 
ever, very  fully,  some  years  afterwards,  on  the  French 
treaty ;  and  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  on 
March  4th,  1790,  on  which  Mr.  Fox  complimented  him 
by  saying,  ''  his  scheme  was  the  most  rational  that  ever 
had  been  produced  on  that  subject/' 

We  have  little  else  now  to  record  of  this  great  man, 
than  his  decease,  which  took  place  at  his  seat  of  Farmley, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1791* 
His  death,  it  is  said,  was  occasioned  by  a  severe  cold 
which  he  caught  in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  his  offices,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  seized  with  a  pleurisy,  which  in  a  few  days, 
terminated  his  existence. 

He  was  married,  on  April  l6th,  1762,  to  Lady  Frances 
Beresford,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  by  whom  he 
never  bad  any  issue.  By  his  will,  made  in  1790,  he  dis- 
poses of  his  large  property,  amounting  to  5000/.  per 
annum,  in  the  following  manner : — He  leaves  to  his  kins* 
man,  Mr.  Warden  Flood,  an  estate  of  about  300/.  pec 
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per  annam ;  to  Miss  Cockburn,  a  lady  who  lived  witb 
Lady  Frances^  1000/«;  to  an  old  steward,  1000/.;  and  to 
his  own  servant,  200/.  He  makes  his  dear  wife,  Ladj 
Frances,  together  with  his  friend,  Ambrose  Smith,  Etq« 
joint'^xecutors,  requesting  Mr.  S.  to  act  in  the  trnst,  $md 
advise  Lady  Frances  in  every  thing ;  and  for  his  advice 
and  trouble  he  gives  him  an  annuity  of  SOOl.  per  annvoi, 
and  after  the  death  of  Lady  Frances  (whom  he  makes  him 
residuary  legatee)  an  estate  of  that  value,  in  fee  simple^ 
subject  to  these  bequests :  he  devises  his  whole  estate  to 
his  wife,  for  her  life,  and  after  her  death,  to  the  Univeiv 
sity  of  Dublin,  or  to  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,  by 
whatever  name  it  is  most  properly  and  legally  cbaracs 
terised ;  willing  and  desiring,  that  immediately  after  the 
said  estate  shall  come  into  their  possession,  they  iball 
appoint  two  professors,  one  for  the  study  of  the  native 
Erse  or  Irish  language;  and  the  other  for  the  study  of  Iriab 
antiquities  and  Irish  history,  and  for  the  study  of  ttOj 
other  European  language  illustrative  of,  or  auxiliary  tOf 
the  study  of  Irish  antiquities  or  Irish  history ;  and  thai 
they  shall  give,  yearly,  two  liberal  premiums  for  two  oom^ 
positions,  one  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose,  in  the  Itigb 
language;  and  also  two  other  liberal  premiums  for  oooK* 
positions  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  one  upon  «ty 
point  of  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  and  the  other  upon 
some  great  action  of  antiquity,  **  seeing  that  nothiB|^ 
stimulates  to  great  actions  more  than  great  examplaa/^ 
After  these  purposes  shall  have  been  answered,  he  direots 
that  the  remaining  fund  shall  be  employed  in  the  p«^ 
chase  of  books  and  manuscripts  for  the  library  of  the 
university.  And  if  his  directions  in  these  respects  ahatt 
not  be  complied  with,  the  devise  to  them  is  made  Mdl 
and  void ;  and  if  by  any  other  means  they  shall  not  tike 
the  estate  so  devised  to  them,  according  to  his  intentiOBii 
then  he  bequeaths  the  whole  of  his  estate  to 
Smith,  Esq.  in  fee  simple,  for  ever.  And  he  desire* 
Cokmel  Vallancey,  if  living,  shall  be  one  of  the  first  pro^ 
fetfsorst 
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Iq  regard  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  flood,  we  coaoeive 
the  ahcrcntion  and  viadicatioo  of  his  political  life,  p^^ 
eludes  the  necessity  of  characterising  it  hy  th^  epithets 
usvally  made  use  of  on  such  occasions.  His  wit>  satxmsuiy 
and  classic  allusions,  were  in  general  most  happily  applied; 
sNid  the  following  illnstration)  we  think,  may  fairiy  tei 
criticism  at  defiance. 

When  a  certain  English  secretary  was  assailed  by  many 
pointed  qoestiotis  pot  to  him  by  the  leaders  of  opposition, 
be  at  length  rose,  and  looking  most  ruefully  on  an  empty 
bench  behind  him,  where  his  assistants  usually  sat,  bc^- 
soaght  his  antagonists  not  to  urge  the  matter  further, 
''far  the  genilemen  who  usnalfy  answered  questions  were 
fmt  j/fA  come"  '*  In  ancient  times,  (replied  Flood,)  the 
4>ak  of  Dodona  spoke  for  itself ;  but  the  TBoodm  orack  of 
our  day,  is  content  to  deliter  its  responses  by  deputy.^ 


ARTHUR  FORBES, 

jPirst  Earl  op  Gbanabdi  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Ar*> 
thur  Forbes,  of  Castle  Forbes,  in  the  county  of  Longford^ 
and  was  bom  in  the  year  16^3* 

^  He  was/'  we  are  told,  '*  a  person  of  great  interest  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,"  was  during  the  Rebellion  an 
officer  of  horse,  and  being  zealously  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  was  a  commander  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot* 
land,  for  King  Charles  II.  "« which/'  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
sayS|  ''  some  time  after  Worcester  fight,  cost  the  English 
some  pains  and  marches,  because  the  commanders  were 
thoice  men,  such  as  the  Lord  Glencairn,  Sir  Arthur 
Forbes^  and  Middleton;  yet  Monck  at  length  defeated 
them,  and  the  very  isles  of  Orkneyi  the  Hebrides,  and 
Shetland,  were  reduced." 

After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  when 
the  Restoration  was  concerted  between  Lord  Broghill 
tind  Sir  Charles  Coote,  he  was  sent  to  Brussels  by  the 
latter,  to  assure  bis  majesty^  that  if  be  would  come  into 
Ireland,  the  whole  kingdom  would  declare  for  him  $  but 
the  king  being  well  awui^  tbat  helaad  mast  be  gnidM 
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by  the  decision  of  EDgland,  resolved  to  aw&it  the  vicift- 
sitade  there,  and  dismissed  Sir  Arthur  with  such  letters 
and  commissions  as  he  desired. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  he  was  considered  (on  accoont 
of  his  great  abilities)  a  fit  person  to  assist  in  composing 
the  unsettled  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  19th  March,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  coort  of 
claims  for  putting  in  execution  his  majesty's  declaration 
of  November  30th,  for  the  settlement  of  that  country. 
In  166 1,  he  sat  in  parliament  for  MuUengar,  and  in  May 
1662,  was  made  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse.     In  1663,  be 
prevented  the  execution  of  a  plot  to  seize  the  castles  of 
Dublin,  Drogheda,  Derry,  and  other  strong  places;  se- 
cured the  chief  conspirator,  Staples,  whom  he  imprisoned 
at  Culmore.    After  this  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council^ 
and  on  the  9th  of  August,  1670,  on  the  death  of  Marcusy 
Viscount  Dungannon,  in  consideration  of  his  good  ser- 
vices, he  was  made  marshal  of  the  army.    In  June  167 1, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justiciary  of  Ireland, 
and   had   that  appointment  conferred   upon   him   twice 
in  the  year  1675,  and  by  privy  seal,  dated  at  Whitehall, 
September's,  and   patent,  at  I)ublin,  November  22,  in 
that  year  was  created  Baron  Clanahugh,  and  Viscount  of 
Granard.  ■  * 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1684,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  foot,  in  Ireland  ;  and  on  the  10th  Sep* 
tember,  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  ;  and  his  majesty 
by  privy  seal,  dated  at  Whitehall,  29th  November,  and 
by  patent,  30th  December  in  the  same  year,  advanced 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Granard.  King  James  lEn 
also,  on  his  accession,  continued  him  in  the  post  of  lieottf- 
nant-general  of  the  army. 

On  December  1,  169O,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil to  King  William,  and  the  day  following  signed  'the 
proclamation  forbidding  **  all  their  majesty's  subjects  of 
Ireland  to  use  any  trade  with  France,  or  to  hold  any  cor^ 
respondence  or  communication  with  the  French  king  and 
his  subjects."  Colonel  Michelburne  marching  with  a  de* 
tacbment  of  his  regimenti  consisting  of  five  hundred  mi* 
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litia  foot,  of  the  province  of  CTkteri  two  troops  of  dragoons, 
and  six  field-pieces,  and  encamping  at  Drnmcliefe«  about 
three  miles  from  Sligo,  sent  an  account  to  the  Earl  of 
Granard,  who  on  the  13th  September,  IG9I9  joined  the* 
colonel  with  the  forces  under  his  command  before  Sligo, 
when  .his  lordship  caused  batteries  to  be  raised,  and  insi- 
nuated to  the  enemy  such  flaming  accounts  of  his  artiU 
lery,  that  they  surrendered  that  strong  fort  on  the  15th 
instant,  six  hundred  men  marching  out  under  Sir  Teige 
O'Ragan,  and  leaving  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  behind 
them ;  and  Colonel  Michelburne  was  made  governor. 

October  SO,  1692,  he  took  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
dying  in  or  about  the  year  1695,  was  buried  at  the  church 
of  Castle  Forbes,  which  edifice  he  erected. 

He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  New* 
comen,  of  Moss-town,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Bart, 
widow  of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  and  by  her  (who  died  in 
Dublin,  8th  December,  1714,  and  lies  buried  with  him) 
bad  issue,  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 


Sm  GEORGE  FORBES, 

Third  Earl  of  Granard,  was  grandson  to  the  above, 
and  having  entered  very  early  in  life  into  the  navy,  was, 
on  the  16th  July,  1706,  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Lyren,  a  small  ship  of  war,  when,  in  1708,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  Sunderland,  a  fourth  rate  of  sixty  guns; 
and  in  1713,  removed  to  the  Greenwich,  of  the  same 
rate.  He  served  in  the  British  parliament  for  Queenbo- 
rough  in  Kent^  and  27th  of  February,  1725,  being'sum* 
moned  by  writ  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  this  kingdom,  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Forbes,  took  his  seat  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber foUowing.  On  25th  November,  1729^  he  was  ap- 
pointed captain-general  and  commander-in-chief  in  and 
over  the  British  Leeward  Caribbee  islands  in  America, 
with  full  power  not  only  to  appoint  a  court  of  judicature, 
and  nominate  persons  in  the  several  provinces  to  administer 
the  oaths,  and  to  pardon  or  condemn  any  pirates  or  other 
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oriminaLSi  but  to  erect  platformsi  castles^  ■«/«i.ii«vauwiw^ 
and  townS|  and  to  furoish  the  same  with  ordoance  and 
ammuDitioDy  necessary  for  the  defence  of  those  islanda  : 
and  10th  December,  it  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Peera^ 
that  he  should  have  leave  to  be  absent  from  the  service  of 
that  House,  to  attend  his  said  government;  but  iti  June 
following  be  resigned  this  commission. 

In  17dl|  he  commanded  the  Cornwall^  a  third  rate  of 
eighty  guns ;  and,  in  April  1733,  was  appointed  hit  nuH 
jesty's  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Muscovy,  in  whioh 
embassy  he  embarked  9tb  May,  and  arrived  at  Peters* 
burgh,  21st  June:  during  his  residence  at  whioh  court, 
be  was  €M>nstitutedi  11th  May,  1734,  rear-admiral  of  the 
white  flag,  and  receiving  his  commission  d5th  Jone^  was 
recalled  from  his  embassy ;  the  Czarina,  at  his  audteace 
of  leavei  expressing  a  great  sense  of  his  lordship's  meritai 
and  her  satisfaction  in  his  being  sent  to  her  oourt^  pre* 
sented  him  with  a  diamond  ring  of  great  value  from  her 
own  finger,  with  her  picture  enriched  with  diamonds,  and 
six  thousand  rubles  in  specie.  On  17th  December,  1754, 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red ;  from  which,  dOth 
April,  1736,  he  was  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue ; 
and  in  June  1738,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  a 
squadron  of  ships  designed  for  the  West  Indies,  which  ht 
not  long  after  resigned.  At  his  death,  he  was  senior  admi* 
ral  of  the  British  navy.  In  1741,  his  lordship  was  returnad 
member  of  parliament  for  the  boroughs  of  Air,  Irwin,  8te» 
in  Scotland ;  was  one  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  (  and 
governor  of  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Longfbtvl, 
which  he  resigned  in  1736,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  of 
Longford,  by  his  eldest  son  on  8th  October. 

He  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  tb# 
first  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  relict  of  Phineas  Preston,  -of 
Ardfallahi  in  Meath,  Esq.  and  died  at  the  advanced  agt 
of  eighty,  on  the  sgth  of  October^  1765,  leaving  issue  by 
his  lady,  (who  died  on  the  4th  of  October,  17M,)  on^ 
daughter  and  two  sons. 
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Hon.  JOHN  FORBES, 

Was  the  second  ton  of  the  above^  and  an  individual 
Hrho,  independent  of  his  intrepidity  and  skill,  was  poi<* 
sessed  of  a  patriotism  so  splendid,  that  the  historian  might 
search  in  vain  the  records  of  biography  for  his  equal. 

He  received  the  first  part  of  his  naval  edooatioo  ondei 
his  illustrious  coontryman.  Sir  John  Norris^  with  whom  ho 
served  and  acquired  great  repnution  in  the  subordinate 
ranks.  On  March  7th,  17S7,  he  was  made  post-captaiOi 
and  appointed  to  the  Poole;  in  this  ship  he  remained  ontil 
the  Mth  of  October,  1738^  when  he  was  removed  into  the 
Port  Mabod,  a  frigate  of  twenty  guns,  employed  on  the 
Irish  station.  On  the  lOtb  of  August,  17^,  he  was  pro* 
moted  to  the  Severn,  a  fourth  rate  of  fifty  guns,  at  that 
time  principally  employed  as  a  cruiser  in  the  Channel;  a 
service,  in  which  Mr.  Forbes  had  little  success,  the  most 
Consequential  being  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  privateer^ 
mounting  fourteen  guns,  which  had  done  much  mischief 
to  commerce.  On  the  9th  of  July  in  the  following  year, 
be  was  removed  into  the  Tyger,  a  ship  of  the  same  rate 
and  force  as  the  former.  In  ]74]>,  he  commanded  the 
Guernsey,  which,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding^  waaa 
ship  of  fifty  gttns,  and  was  ordered  to'  the  Mediterraneao, 
With  some  other  ships,  as  a  reinforcement  to  Mr*  Had«> 
dock.  Here  he  continued  to  serve  many  years^  and  was 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem^  both  by  the  admi* 
ral  just  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Mathews,  who  succeeded 
him. 

After  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Captain  Forbes  was  promoted  to  the  Norfolk,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  stationed  by  the  admiral  as  one  of  his  seconds 
in  the  encounter  with  the  French  and  Spanish  fieets  off 
Toulon.  He  behaved  with  the  most  distinguished  gal- 
lantry, having  compelled  the  Spanish  adosiral's  second, 
Don  Augustine  Eturiago,  in  the  Constant,  to  break  the 
linci  and  bear  away  with  all  the  sail  he  was  able  to  seu 
All  the  letters  written  irom  on  boaid  the  fleet  immediately 
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subsequent  to  the  action^  many  of  whinch  are  still  ex- 
tant, bear  the  same  uniform  testimony  to  the  intrepidity 
and  very  distinguished  conduct  of  this  gentleman;  and* 
the  tribute  of  popular  applause  appears  to  have  been. 
equally  divided  between  himself  and  the  very  brave 
but  unfortunate  Captain  Cornwall.  Historians  have  fol- 
lowed their  honest  example,  and  been  equally  grateful  in 
the  testimony  they  have  borne  to  his  merit. 

Captain  Forbes  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  doring 
the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and  was  employed  on  the 
most  important  services,  the  torpid  manner  in  whi^h  the 
caution  and  shyness  of  the  enemy  continued  the  war  ia 
that  part  of  the  world,  would  permit.  On  Nov.  29,  17 46^ 
he  commanded  the  small  vessels  and  pinnaces  which  sup- 
ported the  Austrian  army  under  Count  Brown,  in  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Var.  The  force  under  Mr.  Forbes 
consisted  of  the  Phoenix  frigate,  the  Terrible  sloop,  a 
barcolongo,  on  board  which  a  party  of  German  soldien 
were  embarked,  and  eight  armed  pinnaces.  These  vessels 
were  stationed  along  shore  to  the  westward  of  the  Var, 
and  at  day-break  on  the  SOth,  commenced  a  very  brisk 
fire  on  the  French  post  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  St. 
Laurent.  General  Brown  bestowed  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  the  conduct  of  Captain  Forbes,  and  declared  in 
the  warmest  terms  of  gratitude,  that  the  assistance  he 
received  from  the  £nglish,  had  been  the  principal  cause 
of  his  success. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1747,  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear* 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  not  long  afterwards  became,  for 
a  short  time,  as  it  is  said^  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean.  On  May  12,  1748,  he  was,  advanced  Co 
be  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  as  he  was  a  few  months 
after,  to  be  rear  of  the  red  ;  but  peace  having  succeeded, 
and  Mr.  Forbes  not  being  appointed  to  any  command, 
we  have  nothing  to  relate  till  the  4th  of  February,  1755, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  bkse. 
On  the  11th  of  December,  1756,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high 
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admiral ;  an  honourable  8tatioD|  which  he  did  not  unin- 
terruptedly continue  to  enjoy,  and  the  reason  reflected  on 
him  the  highest  honour,  as  a  man  of  the  mildest  manners, 
and  most  conscientious  integrity.     On  the  condemnation 
of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng,  he  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  board  who  refused  to  sign  the  warrant  for 
carrying  the  sentence  into  execution;  and  he  was  ho- 
nourable enough  to  state  openly,  cooly,  candidly,  and 
firmly,  the  motives  of  his  heart  which   urged   him  to 
decline  sanctioning,  by  his  acquiescence,  what  he  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  manifest  injustice.    The  following 
extract  from   his   statement,  will  shew  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Forbes  upon  this  occasion: — "The  12th  article  of 
war,  on  which  Admiral  Byng's  sentence  is  grounded,  says, 
that  every  person  who  in  time  of  action  shall  withdraw> 
keep  back|  or  not  come  into  fight,  or  do  his  utmost,  &c. 
through  motives  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection, 
shall  suffer  death.    The  court  martial  does,  in  expresi 
words,  acquit  Admiral  Byng  of  cowardice  and  disaffec- 
tion, and  does  not  name  the  word  negligence.    Admiral 
Byng  does  not,  as  I  conceive,  fall  under  the  letter  or  de- 
scription of  the  12th  article  of  war.     It  may  be  said,  that 
negligence  is  implied,  though  the  word  is  not  mentioned 
otherwise,  the  court  martial  would  not  have  brought  his 
offence  under  the  12th  article,  having  acquitted  him  of 
cowardice  and  disaffection.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  negligence  implied,  cannot  be  wilful  negligence ; 
for  wilful  negligence,  in  Admiral  Byng's  situation,  must 
have  either  proceeded  from  cowardice  or  disaffection;  and 
he  is  expressly  acquitted  of  both  these  crimes;  besides, 
these  crimes  which  are  implied  only,  and  not  named,  may 
indeed  justify  suspicion  and  private  opinion,  but  cannot 
satisfy  the  conscience  in  case  of  blood.''    In  consequence 
of  this  statement,  he  quitted  the  admiralty  board ;  a  new 
commission  being  sealed  and  published  on  April  6,  1757. 
But  as  virtue  is  in  general  successful  enough  to  maintain 
a  superiority  over  its  enemies ;  so  was  Mr.  Forbes  recalled 
.to  bis  former  station  with  a  brilliancy  of  character,  the 
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world  might  probably  have  been  less  acquaioted  withjfaail 
not  such  an  opportunity  offered  of  making  it,  without  the 
least  affectation  or  ostentation,  so  generally  known.  He 
continued  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  till  the  £drd  of 
April,  1763,  having  met  with,  during  that  interval,  no 
oGcurrence  worthy  of  commemoration,  except  that,  on 
3 1st  of  January,  1758,  he  was  promoted  to  be  admiral  of 
the  blue.  On  the  6th  of  August  following,  he  was  marriei 
to  the  Lady  Mary  Capel,  fourth  daughter  of  William, 
third  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Lady  Jane  Hyde,  his  wifc^ 
eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon 
and  Rochester. 

On  his  quitting  the  admiralty  board,  he  was  appointed 
general  of  marines  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance  occurred  relative  to  his  holding  that 
appointment. 

During  a  late  administration,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  offer  a  noble  lord,  very  high  in  the  naval  profession, 
and  very  deservedly  a  favorite  of  his  sovereign  and  his 
country,  the  office  of  general  of  the  marines,  held  bj 
Admiral  Forbes,  and  spontaneously  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  majesty,  as  a  reward  for  his  many  and  long  sesu 
vices ;  a  message  was  sent  by  the  ministers,  to  say  it 
would  forward  the  king's  service  if  he  would  resign,  and 
that  he  should  be  no  loser  by  his  accommodating  govero- 
ment,  as  they  proposed  recommending  to  the  king  to  give 
him  a  pension,  in  Ireland,  of  3000/.  per  annum,  and  a 
peerage  to  descend  to  his  daughter.  To  this,  Admini 
Forbes  sent  an  immediate  answer ;  he  told  the  miniatan 
the  generalship  of  the  marines  was  a  military  employmeal 
given  him  by  his  majesty  as  a  reward  for  his  services; 
that,  he  thanked  God,  he  had  never  been  a  burthen  to  his 
country,  which  he  had  served  during  a  long  life,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability^  and  that  he  would  not  condmoend  to 
accept  of  a  pension,  or  bargain  for  a  peerage ;  be  oon» 
eluded  by  laying  his  generalship  of  marines,  together  with 
his  rank  in  the  navy,  at  the  king's  feet,  entreating  him 
to  take  both  away  if  they  could  forwaid  his  aervice ;  and 
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«t  the  same  time  attoriog  his  majesty,  he  would  nerer 
prove  himself  unworthy  of  the  former  bononrs  he  had 
receired,  by  ending  the  remnant  of  a  long  life  as  a  pen« 
sioner,  or  accepting  of  a  peerage  obtained  by  political 
arrangements.  His  graeious  master  applaaded  bis  manly 
spirit,  ever  after  oontinued  him  in  his  high  military 
honours,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  condescended  to 
shew  him  strong  marks  of  his  regard. 

In  the  year  1770,  he  was  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the 
white;  and,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hawke,  in  1781,  sue* 
ceeded  that  nobleman  as  admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  cooti* 
nued  to  live  totally  in  retirement,  rendered  truly  honour- 
able by  his  former  faithful  and  most  perfect  discliarge  of 
all  private  and  public  duties,  whether  considered  as  an 
oflicer,  or  as  a  man,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
two,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1796|  respected,  revered, 
and  lamented  by  all. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

OoviaNOR  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  was  a  barrister  of 
considerable  eminence,  and  also  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  records  of  which,  many 
eloquent  speeches  of  his  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Whig 
dub  of  Ireland,  and  in  all  its  measures,  he  took  an  emi* 
oent  lead.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  when  bis  grace  became  connected  with  the 
administration,  he  was  appointed  a  privy  counsellor  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  Bahama  islands. 
He  died,  June  13,  1797|  at  Nassau,  in  Kew  Providence. 
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JL  HB  able  translator  of  Horace  and  Demosthenes,  was  of 
Irish  extraction,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  father  was  a  dignified 
dergymao,  and,  among  other  preferments,  held  the  reo 
MUfj  of  St.  Mfu-y,  Dublin,  from  whi^h  he  was  ejected  by 
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the  court  on  account  of  his  Tory  principles.  Hit  son,  onr 
author,  was  also  educated  for  the  church,  and  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree.  His  edition  of  "  Horace''  made  hb 
name  known  in  England  about  1743,  and  ndsed  him  a 
reputation  as  a  classical  editor  and  translator,  which  no 
subsequent  attempts  have  diminished.  Dr.  Johnson,  manj 
years  after  other  rivals  had  started,  gave  him  this  praise: 
*'  The  lyrical  part  of  Horace  never  can  be  properly  trans- 
lated ;  so  much  of  the  excellence  is  in  the  nnmbers  and 
the  expression.  Francis  has  done  it  the  best:  PU  take 
his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them  all." 

Some  time  after  the  publication  of  Horace,  he  appears 
to  have  come  over  to  England,  where,  in  175S,  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  part  of  the  **  Orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes,''  intending  to  comprise  the  whole  in  two  qoarto 
volumes.  In  1755,  he  completed  his  purpose  in  a  second 
volume,  which  was  applauded  as  a  difficult  work  well 
executed,  and  acceptable  to  every  friend  of  genius  and 
literature;  but  its  success  was  by  no  means  correspondent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  author  or  of  his  friends. 

The  year  before  the  first  volume  of  his  ''  Demosthenea* 
appeared,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  drama,  and  his 
first  essay  was  a  tragedy,  entitled,  ^*  Eugenia,*'  bot  it  w^s 
not  very  successful.  In  1754,  Mr.  Francis  brought  oat 
another  tragedy  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  entitled,  ''CoiH 
stantine,"  which  was  equally  unsuccessful,  but  appean  to 
have  suffered  principally  by  the  improper  distribution  of 
the  parts  among  the  actors.  This  he  alludes  to,  in  the 
dedication  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  whom  be  appeaii 
to  have  been  acquainted,  and  intimates  at  the  same  time 
that  these  disappointments  had  induced  him  to  take  leave 
of  the  stage. 

During  the  political  contests  at  the  beginning  of  the 
late  reign,  he  employed  his  pen  in  defence  of  govern- 
ment, and  acquired  the  patronage  of  Lord  Holland,  who 
rewarded  his  services  by  the  rectory  of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk^ 
and  the  chaplainship  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  What  were 
his  publications  on  political  topics,  as  they  were  anonj* 
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mouSy  and  probably  dispersed  among  the  periodical  jour^ 
Dais,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  They  drew  upon  him, 
however,  the  wrath  of  Churchill,  who  in  his  **  Author" 
has  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Francis,  overcharged  witli 
spleen  and  envy.  Mr.  Francis  died  at  Bath,  March  5, 
1773. 


SiE  PHILIP  FRANCIS. 

1  HIS  distinguished  statesman  was  the  son  of  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  memoir,  and  was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
Oct.  22nd,  1740.     The  first  elements  of  his  education  be 
received  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  in  Ship-street, 
which  he  quitted  in  1750  for  England  ;  and  in  1763,  was 
placed  in  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  George 
Thicknesse.     In   1756,  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  afterwards  Lord 
Holland,  gave  him  a  small  place  in  the  secretary  of  staters 
office;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  in  that 
office*,  be  was  recommended  to  the  former  by  his  secretary^ 
Robert  Wood,  and  by  his  means  appointed,  in   1758, 
secretary  to  General  Bligh,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
presentat  the  capture  and  demolition  of  Cherbourg.  When, 
in  1760,  Lord  Kinnoul  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  Mr.  Francis  accompanied  him  thither  as 
his  secretary,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  towards  the 
close  of  that  year,  he  went  back  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  whence,  in    1763,   he  was  removed,  by  Welbore 
Ellice,  to  a  station  of  considerable  trust  in  the  War-office, 
which  he  resigned  in  1772,  conceiving  himself  ill-treated 
by  Lord  Barrington.    Having  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1772  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  he  returned 
to  England  at  the  commencement  of  1773,  when  Lord 
Barrington,  probably  repenting  the  injustice  he  had  done 
him,  recommended  him  strongly  to  Lord  North. 

The  East  India  Company,  although  in  its  origin  a  mere 
association  of  merchant  adventurers,  had  by  degrees  ac- 
quired such  power  and  ascendancy,  that  at  this  time  we 
find  them  possessed  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Ouza,  three 
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of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire,  coDtainiag  a 
population  of  at  least  ten  millions.  So  vast  an  acqoisiUon 
of  territory,  demanded  a  complete  change  in  the  constita- 
tion  of  theCompany.  The  abuse  of  power,  inseparable  frooi 
its  uncontrolled  possession,  was  never  more  fully  evinced 
than  in  this  instance ;  the  servants  of  the  Company,  ex- 
empt from  any  control,  or,  at  most,  subject  to  that  of 
the  mayor's  court  of  Calcutta,  which  had  assumed  the 
supreme  judicial  power,  but  whose  impotence  and  cor- 
ruption rendered  it  of  little  avail ,  committed  with  im- 
punity the  most  flagrant  outrages  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  defenceless  natives.  The  exertions  of  a 
few  of  better  principles  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentious- 
ness which  cast  a  deep  stain  on  the  English  name,  proving 
ineffectual,  and  complaints  of  the  most  disgracefal  op- 
pressions daily  reaching  England,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined that  these  newly  acquired  dominions  shoold  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  our  Government.  A  bill 
was  therefore  passed,  which,  besides  regulating  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Company  at  home,  abolished  the  juris- 
diction of  the  mayor's  court,  and  restricting  it  to  small 
mercantile  causes,  to  which  it  had  originally  been  confined; 
established  in  its  place  a  supreme  court  of  judicatore, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  and  three  puisne  judges,  and 
vested  the  government  of  Bengal  in  a  governor*general 
and  council,  with  a  superiority  over  the  other  Indian  pre- 
sidencies. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  governor* 
general,  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  council  of  known  integrity  and 
talents;  and  accordingly.  Sir  John  Clavering,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, Colonel  Monsou,  and  Mr.  Francis,  were 
selected  for  this  important  trust,  and,  together  with  Mr. 
Barwell,  formed  the  council  appointed  by  the  bill.  These 
gentlemen,  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta,  set 
about  effecting  the  most  salutary  changes,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  accomplish  a  thorough  reform  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  administration,  when  unfortunately^  their 
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laboDTB  were  cut  short  by  the  death  of  CoIoDel  Monsoa  in 
1776,  and  of  Geoeral  C1a?ering  id  1777 ;  and  Mr.  Fraocis 
being  thus  left  in  a  minority,  the  old  system  was  reverted 
to  with  the  most  disgracefnl  eagerness.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  detail  the  particulars  of  his  long  contest  with  Mr. 
Hastings ;  they  are  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Councils, 
the  Reports  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  consequence  of  a  minute  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  communicated  to  Mr.  Fraocis  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1780,  wherein  he  declared  his  conduct  to  be 
void  of  truth  and  honour,  a  meeting  took  place  on  the 
17th,  in  which  Mr.  Francis  was  shot  through  the  body.  He 
left  Bengal  in  December ;  passed  five  months  at  St.  He- 
lena, and  arrived  in  England  in  October  in  the  following 
year. 

On  the  'dissolution  of  parliament,  in  1784,  he  was  re* 
turned  for  Yarmouth,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  following, 
in  a  debate  on  that  clause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  India  Bill,  which 
went  to  take  away  trial  by  jury,  he  made  use  of  an  expres- 
sioDffor  which  that  minister  never  forgave  him  :-^'' Though 
I  am  not  an  old  man,^  said  he ;  *^  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  an  attempt  of  this  nature  would  have  thrown 
the  whole  kingdom  into  a  flame.  Had  it  been  made 
when  a  great  man  [the  late  Earl  of  Chatham]  now  no 
more,  had  a  seat  in  this  House,  he  would  have  started 
from  the  bed  of  sicknesSy-*-he  would  have  solicited  some 
friendly  hand  to  deposit  him  on  this  floor,  and  from  this 
station,  with  a  monarch's  voice,  would  have  called  the 
kingdom  to  arms  to  oppose  it.  Bui  he  is  dead^  and  has  left 
noihing  in  this  world  that  resembles  him.  He  is  dead,  and 
tlie  sense,  and  honour,  and  character,  and  understanding 
of  the  nation  are  dead  with  him.''  A  few  days  before,  he 
had  also  uttered  a  very  severe  philippic  on  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow,  who  had  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
^  that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  this  country  if  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  had  been 
drowned  on  their  passage  to  India."  On  the  19th  April, 
1787,  he  moved  the  revenue  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings, 
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which  he  carried^  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Ministers,  by 
a  majority  of  sixteen. 

These  circumstances  were  not  forgotten  by  Mr.Pittj 
who,  on  the  1 1th  December  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
managers  were  about  to  be  ap|K>iuted  to  conduct  the  im* 
peachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  employed  two  of  bis  depend- 
ants to  move  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  should  be 
omitted,  which,  after  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  that  gen- 
tleman by  Mr.  Fox,  and  a  discussion,  in  which  Messrs. 
Pitt|  Sheridan,  and  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Francis  himself  took 
part,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  to  sixty-two.  I'he  slur,  however,  which  was 
thus  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him,  was  completely 
effaced  by  the  following  gratifying  testimony,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Francis  by  the  managers  on  that  occasion: — 

Commiltee  Rocmf  House  (^  Commoiu,  Dee*  18, 1787. 
«  Sir, 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  the  House  which  prevents  lu  from 
resorting  to  your  assistance  -,  and  we  should  shew  very  little  regard  to  oar 
honour,  to  our  duty,  or  to  the  effectual  execution  of  our  trust,  if 
omitted  any  means,  that  arc  left  in  our  power,  to  obtain  the  most 
use  of  it 

"  An  exact  local  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Bengal  is  reqidnte  in  every 
step  of  our  proceedings ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  our  information  ihovUf 
come  from  sources  not  only  competent  but  unsuspected.  We  have  pe» 
rused,  as  our  duty  has  often  led  us  to  do,  witli  great  attention,  the  records 
of  the  Company,  during  the  time  in  which  you  executed  the  importnit 
office  committed  to  you  by  parliament ;  and  our  good  opinion  of  yon  has 
grown  in  exact  proportion  to  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  our  re- 
searches. We  have  found  that,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  you  fully  answered 
the  ends  of  your  arduous  allegation.  An  exact  obedience  to  the  authority 
placed  over  you  by  the  laws  of  your  country,  wise  and  steady  prindplci 
of  government,  an  inflexible  integrity  in  yourself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to 
all  corrupt  practice  in  others,  crowned  by  an  uniform  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  rights,  properties,  and  welfare  of  the  natives  (the  grand  leailU 
ing  object  in  your  appointment),  ap|)ear  eminently  throughout  thoae 
records.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried,  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  demands 
our  fullest  confidence. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  qualities,  and  this  is  the  conduct  on  your  part,  on 
which  we  ground  our  whhea  for  your  assistance.  On  what  we  are  to  ground 
our  riffht  to  make  any  demand  upon  you,  we  are  more  at  a  loss  to  soggeaL 
Our  sole  titles,  we  are  sensible,  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  eugenciea^ 
and  in  your  public  spirit.    Formit  us,  Sir,  to  call  for  this  furdier  serriet 
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in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  for  whom  your  parental  care  haa  been 
to  long  distinguished,  and  in  support  of  whose  cause  you  have  encoun- 
tered so  many  difficulties,  vexations,  and  dangers. 

''  We  have  expressed  sentiments  in  which  we  are  unanimous,  and  which, 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  we  attest  under  all  our  signatures,  entreating  you 
to  favour  us  as  frequently  as  you  can,  with  your  assistance  in  the  Commit- 
tee ;  and  you  shall  have  due  notice  of  the  days  on  which  your  advice  and 
instructions  may  be  more  particularly  necessary, 
*'  We  have  the  honour  .to  be, 

**  With  the  most  perfect  respect,  Sir, 

**  Your  most  faithful  and  obliged  humble  servants, 
Edmund  Burke,  chairman.  Dudley  Long. 

Charles  James  Fox.  John  Burgoyne. 

R.  B.  Sheridan.  George  Augustus  North  (late  Lord 

Thomas  Pelham  (now  Earl  of  Chi-      Guildford). 

Chester).  St.  Andrew  St.  John  (now  Lord  St 

W.  Windham.  John). 

Gilbert  Elliott  (now  Lord  Minto).       Richard  Fitxpatrick. 
Charles  Grey  (now  Earl  Grey).  Roger  Wilbraham. 

William  Adam.  John  Courtenay. 

John  Anstruther.  James  Erskine   (now  Earl  of  Roes- 

M.  A.  Taylor.  lyny 

Maithmd  (now  Earl  Lauderdale). 

Nest  to  Indian  affairs,  bis  masterly  views  in  relation  to 
which  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the 
House,  parliamentary  reform  engaged  the  greatest  share 
of  his  attention;  accordingly  we  find  him  in  179^  actively 
employed  in  forming  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  People, 
whose  admirable  address  ftnd  declaration  were  composed 
by  him.  On  the  celebrated  motion  of  Mr.  Grey  on  that 
subject,  he  candidly  confessed^  that  he  had  previously 
doubted  the  propriety  of  reform,  and  had  therefore  twice 
given  his  vote  against  different  plans  of  reform  introduced 
by  Mr,  Pitt;  but  that  the  view  and  contemplation  of  doc- 
trines ancL  principles  introduced  from  day  to  day,  and 
of  transactions  in  the  last  and  present  parliament,  had 
removed  bis  doubts.  His  benevolent  and  disinterested 
exertions  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  deserve  our 
warmest  praise ;  although  urged  by  every  motive  of  inte- 
rest and  connection  to  oppose  that  measure,  these  had 
little  weight  in  his  mind  when  balanced  against  justice 
and  humanity.     He  felt  for  the  oppressed  and  degraded 
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condition  of  the  negro^  and  the  debates  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  bear  witness  to  the  energy  with  which  he  adTO- 
cated  his  cause. 

He  still  continued  to  remind  the  House  of  the  impolicy 
as  well  as  injustice  of  those  frequent  wars  in  India,  to 
which  ambition  and  misgovemment  are  continually  giving 
rise;  and,  in  May  1804,  he  opposed  the  motion  of  thanks 
to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  to  the  oi&cers  and  soldiers 
concerned  in  achieving  our  late  successes  in  India,  tec. 
on  the  ground,  that  it  was  so  worded  as  to  convey  an 
approval  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  To  his  profpand 
knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  €5th  Febm* 
ary,  1806,  bore  the  following  testimony : — *^  I  cannot 
avoid,"  said  he^  ''  paying  that  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
industry,  perseverance,  and  clear-sighted  policy  of  my 
honourable  friend,  on  questions  relative  to  India,  whidi 
they  so  much  deserve.  In  my.  opinion,  there  is  no  one 
subject  of  his  majesty,  or  in  all  his  dominions,  whose 
merit,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  can  be  put  ia 
competition  with  that  of  my  honourable  friend."  It  was, 
therefore,  reasonably  expected,  that  on  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  the  ministry,  and  the  death  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  Mr.  Francis  would  have  been  sent  thither  as 
governor-general ;  but  'for  reasons  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explained,  be  was  passed  over,  and  Lord  Lauderdale  ap- 
pointed to  that  post.  On  the  29th  October,  1806,  at  the 
instance  of  Lord  Grenville,  he  was  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  the  only  reward  which  he  ever  received  tw 
his  long,  active,  and  meritorious  exertions. 

The  last  action  of  his  political  life  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  was  moving  (at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholdeis 
of  Middlesex,  at  the  Mermaid,  at  Hackney,  on  June  2Srd, 
1817)  a  petition  against  the  suspension  of  the  haheoM 
corpus  act,  drawn  up  in  a  style  by  no  means  inferior  to 
that  of  his  more  early  productions.  Firm  to  bis  prin- 
ciples, scarcely  a  year  passed  after  his  return  from  India 
in  which  he  did  not  send  forth  some  production  in  sop- 
port  of  them :  and  he  was  considered  in  the  best  informed 
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poUtical  circles,  the  ablest  pamphlet>writer  of  the  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  manuscript,  of  aa 
historical  character,  relating  to  the  p^sons  and  person- 
ages  who  figured  in  the  late  reign ;  a  work  for  which  hia 
intimate  acquaintance  with  public  men;  his  habits  of 
observation ;  bis  penetrating  genius,  and  bis  incorruptible 
integrity,  seem  eminently  to  have  qualified  him.  To  the 
publication  of  this  work  we  look  forward  for  a  corrobora- 
tion, if  indeed  any  further  corroboration  be  necessary,  of 
the  opinion,  that  he  is  the  author  of  those  celebrated 
letters  which  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  the 
years  17699  1770,  1771,  and  1772,  under  the  signature  of 
Junius.  Of  the  work,  entitled,  **  Junius  Identified/'  a 
very  learned  judge  observed,  *^  if  there  is  any  dependance 
on  the  law  of  presumptive  evidence,  the  case  is  made  out.'' 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  making  the  following 
extract  from  that  work,  merely  observing  that,  if  the  con« 
cuirence  of  the  circumstances  here  enumerated,  and 
many  others,  be  sui&cient  to  establish  the  conclusion.  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  undoubtedly  Junius;  for  the  premises 
are  established  on  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

**  With  the  ability,  and  the  opportunity,  he  had  the 
inducement  to  write  the  Letters.  He  is  proved  to  have 
possessed  the  constitutional  principles,  political  opinions, 
and  personal  views  of  the  author.  His  public  attachments 
and  animosities  were  the  same.  He  had  the  same  private 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  opponents.  In  the  country 
of  his  birth,  in  the  mode  of  his  education,  in  his  oppor- 
tunities of  political  instruction,  early  initiation  into  state 
affairs,  and  inclination  to  profit  by  his  advantages; — 
in  having  access  to  the  first  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  king,  the  court,  the  cabinet,  and  every  depart- 
ment under  government,  with  which  Junius  seems  familiar, 
the  resemblance  is  most  strikingly  preserved.  It  is 
heightened  by  his  having  the  same  disposition,  hopes 
and  fears,  habits,  pursuits,  and  even  personal  appearance. 
Id  attending  Parliament  without  being  a  member, — ^in 
the  practice  of  taking  notes,  and  reporting  speeche8|-— 
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in  hearing  the  same  debates,  and  quoting  the  same 
speeches,  even  at  the  time  they  were  unpublished, — 
in  writing  anonymously, — and  in  employing,  throughout 
all  his  works,  similar  phrases,  metaphors,  sentiments, 
illustrations,  maxims,  quotations,  and  trains  of  thought, 
the  identity  is  still  further  apparent.  But  in  his  connec* 
tion  with  the  War-ofHce,  in  that  excessive  zeal  and  evi- 
dently personal  feeling  with  which  his  own  interests  are 
maintained  and  his  name  is  mentioned, — in  the  critical 
period  of  his  retiring  from  the  public  service, — in  the 
duration  of  his  absence  from  England, — and  in  the  time 
of  his  return,  with  his  consequent  departure  for  India, 
we  meet  with  proofs  which  inevitably  shew  that  be  is 
Junius." 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  in  a  supplement  to 
this  work,  specimens  of  the  hand-writing,  both  of  Junius 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis  are  exhibited,  in  the  general  cha- 
racter,  and  even  the  minute  peculiarities  of  which|  the 
agreement  is  too  prominent,  too  definite  to  be  overlooked 
or  resisted. 

In  person,  Sir  P.  Francis  was  thin,  well  formed,  and 
above  the  ordinary  stature  ;  his  features  regular,  and  his 
eye  keen,  quick,  and  intelligent.  His  appearance  alto- 
gether prepossessing,  gentlemanly,  and  dignified.  Till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  decease,  he  possessed  a  remark- 
able degree  of  activity  of  body,  and  his  spirits  were  so 
mercurial  as  almost  to  ^*  o'er  inform  his  tenement  of 
clay."  It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  his  own,  that  **  the 
sword  wears  out  the  scibbard,"  and  it  is  surprising,  that 
in  him  it  did  not  wear  it  out  sooner.  The  garrulity  of 
old  age  was  not  his  portion.  Too  irritable  and  impetuous 
to  listen  to  long  narratives,  he  had  to  the  last  the  good 
sense  and  taste  never  to  infiict  them  on  others.  It  is  said, 
timt  nothing  is  necessary  to  please  but  the  inclination ;  and 
when  it  was  his  inclination,  no  man  was  ever  more  irre- 
sistible and  triumphant.  To  the  labour  of  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  came  rather  late  in  life, 
and  unpractised  in  the  art.  Fluency,  the  copia  verborum 
and  torrens  dicendi  were  not  his — his  speeches  were  studied, 
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and  consequently  formal  in  their  delivery  ;  but  they  were 
no  less  studied  by  him  than  they  were  worthy  of  being 
studied  by  others,  for  the  soundness  of  the  principles  and 
the  excellence  of  the  matter. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  James's-square,  after  hav- 
ing been  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility  by  an 
excruciating  disease,  with  which  he  had  been  for  several 
years  afflicted,  and  from  which  his  age  precluded  all 
chance  of  recovery,  on  the  22nd  Dec.  1 818,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 


THOMAS  FRYE, 

The  original  inventor  and  first  manufacturer  of  porce- 
lain  in  England,  was  born  in  or  near  Dublin,  in  1710. 
He  received  a  scanty  education  in  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
and  afterwards  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, which  he  studied  under  a  master  neither  eminent  nor 
skilful,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  been  wholly  indebted  to  a 
strong  natural  genius  for  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of  it*:' 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  repaired  to  London,  in 
the  company  of  Stoppelaer,  (who,  to  the  similar  occupation 
of  a  painter,  joined  that  of  an  actor,  and  was  equally 
contemptible  in  each,)  and  in  1734,  had  the  honour  of 
painting  a  full  length  portrait  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  which  is  preserved  in  Sadler's 
Hall,  Cheapside.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  con- 
clude, that  be  had  already  attained  some  celebrity  as  an 
artist,  and  he  continued  to  practise  that  particular  branch 
in  oil,  crayons,  and  miniature,  fur  some  years.  A  scheme, 
however,  which  was  soon  after  engaged  in  by  several 
men  of  considerable  property,  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  induced  him  to  forego  the  profession  he  bad 
originally  undertaken,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  entire 
management  of  a  manufactory  for  tlmt  purpose  at  Bow, 
near  London.  He  engaged  in  this  concern  with  great 
alacrity,  and  devoted  himself  with  much  assiduity  to  per- 
fecting it.     The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  succeed, 
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in  consequence  of  a  heavy  tax  which  wai  laid  on  the 
white  clay  used  in  it,  and  which  was  procured  from  South 
Carolina:  this  necessarily  occasioned  the  china  to  be  sold 
at  a  very  high  price ;  and  after  spending  fifteen  years  In 
constant  attendance  on  the  furnaces,  he  found  his  consti- 
tution so  much  impaired,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
into  Wales.  The  few  vessels  which  were  made  under  his 
directions  were  esteemed  very  fine,  particularly  in  the 
elegant  designs  and  figures,  in  which  Frye's  abilities  are 
exhibited  to  great  advantage.  Such  of  them  as  still  re- 
main are  highly  prized  by  collectors ;  and  it  is  obserred, 
that  in  some  particulars,  he  equalled,  and  even  exceeded 
the  Chinese  themselves,  particularly  in  the  transparency 
and  the  painting.  They  were,  however,  defective  in  their 
glazing.  From  the  ruins  of  this  manufactory,  that  at 
Chelsea,  the  remains  of  which  are  so  highly  esteemed, 
and  that  at  Worcester,  which  has  since  attained  alooiost 
unrivalled  perfection,  derived  their  origin. 

During  his  journey  to  Wales,  and  while  be  renuuned 
there,  he  resumed  his  former  occupation  of  portrait  paint- 
ing, and  received  great  encouragement.  By  this  excni^ 
sion  he  completely  renovated  his  constitution,  and  on  his 
return  to  Loudon,  about  twelve  months  after,  he  took  a 
house  in  Hatton-Garden.  He  now  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  his  profession,  and  at  the  commenee* 
ment  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  he  published 
his  portrait,  and  that  of  his  consort,  which  were  exe- 
cuted during  a  frequent  attendance  at  the  theatres,  their 
public  appearance  in  which  being  the  only  opportunity  he 
could  obtain  to  procure  their  likenesses.  It  is  reported, 
that  this  was  perceived,  and  that  both  their  majesties  had 
the  condescension  to  look  towards  the  artist,  in  order  td 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  work.  These 
were  executed  in. a  very  superior  style  of  mezzotinto  (a 
branch  of  engraving  he  had  lately  undertaken);  the  hair 
in  particular  may  vie  with  the  most  highly  finished  en- 
gravings, and  the  lace  and  drapery  were  equally  exquisite. 
He  atterwards  executed  about  sixteen  heads  of  the  same 
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large  size,  chiefly  from  his  remembrance ;  as  the  ladies 
to  whom  he  applied,  could  not  be  induced  to  sit  for  their 
portraits,  urging,  as  an  excuse,  they  did  not  know  into 
what  company  they  might  be  introduced.  In  these  por- 
traits, however,  he  exhibited  rather  more  industry  than 
judgment ;  for  no  branch  of  engraving,  whether  in  meszo* 
tinto,  or  in  lines,  can  be  suited  to  the  display  of  portraits 
of  such  magnitude. 

In  the  first  exhibition  in  1760,  there  was  a  half-length 
portrait  of  the  famous  singer,  Leveridge,  painted  by  Fry^ 
and  which  possessed  very  considerable  merit ;  and  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  following  year,  he  also  had  pictures  in 
all  the  different  processes  of  oil  colours,  crayons,  and  mi- 
niatures. His  pictures  in  general  are  well  finished;  the 
colouring,  correct  and  lasting,  and  are  much  prized  by 
those  who  possess  them.  One  of  them  is  that  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  (through  whose  introduction  Frye  was  honoured 
with  the  familiarity  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,)  and  from 
which  the  Scriveners'  Company  had  a  private  plate 
scraped  by  the  late  Mr.  Pether. 

His  career,  however,  as  an  artist,  did  not  continue  long. 
He  had  been  very  corpulent,  and  much  subject  to  the 
gout;  to  remedy  this,  he  confined  himself  to  so  sparing 
a  regimen,  that  he  brought  on  a  complication  of  disor- 
ders; his  constant  application  had  considerably  weak- 
ened him  ;  and  he  died  of  a  consumption  on  2ad  Aprils 
1762. 


EDWARD  GALWEY, 

Wks  second  son  to  the  banker  of  that  name  in  Mallow. 
He  was  educated  for  the  university,  with  a  view  to  qualify 
bim  for  one  of  the  learned  professions;  but  an  eligible 
appointment  offering,  in  the  mean  time,  to  a  situation  in 
the  East  Indies,  be  was  about  to  proceed  thither,  when, 
by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  a  necessity  occurring  for 
his  assistance  in  his  father's  ofiice,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  desk.  It  was  sodD,  however,  discovered. 
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that  the  dull  routine  of  such  employmeDt,  was  but  little 
congenial  with  his  inclinations,  and  he  escaped  from  it 
whenever  he  could  with  propriety  do  so,  to  indulge  bis 
zeal  for  scientific  research,  and  to  cultivate  his  taste  for 
music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  availed  himself  of  all  opportunities  lo 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany,  and  was  parti- 
cularly conversant  in  all  the  new  discoveries  in  chemistrji 
which,  with  geology,  were  his  favourite  studies.  He  was 
soon,  however,  drawn  from  his  retired  and  studious  habits 
to  the  south  part  of  Europe,  having  suffered  for  sevend 
months  by  an  oppression  and  pain  in  the  chest,  accompa* 
nied  with  a  constant  short  dry  cough,  quick  pulse,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  confirmed  consumption,  from  all 
which,  however,  he  was  completely  cured  before  he  landed 
at  Lisbon,  after  a  tempestuous  and  protracted  passage  in 
the  winter  of  1813.  Finding  himself  so  well,  and  con- 
ceiving, that  his  uniform  of  a  yeomanry  officer  would 
afford  him  much  facility  in  travelling  in  the  Peninsula^  he 
was  induced  to  go  into  Spain ;  and  the  few  months  be 
spent  in  visiting  various  parts  of  this  country,  and  the 
delight  experienced  by  a  mind  finely  stored  like  his,  with 
diversified  knowledge,  inspired  him  with  so  enthusiastic 
a  zeal  for  foreign  travel,  that  although,  on  bis  return  to 
Ireland,  he  re-assumed  his  station  in  the  bank,  it  was 
evident  that  an  opportunity  only  was  wanting  to  set  him 
out  on  his  travels.  That  opportunity  soon  occurred  by 
the  ill-fated  expedition  to  explore  the  Zaire.  On  hearing 
that  Captain  Tuckey,  one  of  his  early  friends,  had  got  the 
appointment,  he  immediately  wrote  to  entreat  he  might 
be  allowed  to  accompany  him  as  a  volunteer.  It  was  io 
vain  to  represent  how  inconveniently  he  must  be  accom* 
modated,  and  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  even  to  take  a 
servant ;  but  he  pleaded  the  example  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks^ 
as  entirely  obviating  in  his  own  case  so  trifling  an  objec- 
tion; his  family  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  score  of 
his  health  being  injured  from  the  hardships  he  would 
necessarily  have  to  undergo,  and  from  the  effects  of  cli- 
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mate ;  his  argument  was,  that  be  had  tried  both,  and  his 
health  had  improved  by  the  experiment.  In  short,  remon- 
strance and  persuasion  were  resorted  to  in  vain  ;  he  per- 
sisted in  his  entreaties  with  the  admiralty  and  Captain 
Tuckey  ;  and  on  the  latter  expressing  a  wish  to  take  him, 
as  one  likely  to  be  useful  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
expedition,  he  tvas  permitted  to  join  the  Congo  as  a 
volunteer. 

Mr.  Galwey  proceeded  with  the  captain's  party  as  far  up 
the  river  as  the  Banza  Ingo,  when  he  was  taken  ill,  about 
the  £4th  of  August,  and  sent  off  from  thence  to  the  ves- 
sels :  but  he  did  not  reach  the  Congo,  in  his  canoe,  till 
the  7th  of  September,  being  then  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion ;  his  countenance,  by  the  surgeon's  account, 
ghastly,  with  extreme  debility,  and  great  anxiety ;  a 
short  cough,  with  hurried  respiration  and  heaving  of  the 
chest.  On  the  following  day,  all  the  bad  symptoms  were 
increased,  but  he  was  free  from  pain.  On  the  9th,  he 
became  insensible,  and  expired  about  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

His  body  was  taken  to  the  burial  ground  of  the  King 
of  Embomma,  and  interred  with  such  honours  as  the  dis- 
pirited and  much  reduced  party  could  bestow^  by  the  side 
of  his  unfortunate  companions,  Cranch  and  Tudor. 

Mr.  Galwey  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  collecting 
specimens,  and  making  remarks  on  the  natural  products 
of  the  country,  and  more  particularly  on  its  geology ; 
but  both  his  journal  and  his  collections  have  been  lost. 
They  had  met  in  their  progress  with  a  party  of  slave 
dealers,  having  in  their  possession  a  negro  in  fetters,  from 
the  Mandingo  country.  From  motives  of  humanity,  and 
with  the  view  of  returning  this  man  to  his  friends  and 
country,  as  well  as  under  the  hope  he  might  become 
useful  as  they  proceeded,  and  give  some  account  of  the 
regions  through  which  he  must  have  passed,  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  able  to  speak  a  little  English,  Captain 
Tuckey  purchased  this  slave,  and  appointed  him  to  attend 
Mr*  Galwey ;  .but  he  was  utterly  incapable,  it  seems, 
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of  feeling,  either  pleasure  or  gratitude  at  bii  rekaae  ham 
captivity ;  and  when  Mr.  Galwey  was  taken  ill^  he  not  only 
abandoned  him,  hot  carried  off  the  little  property  he  had 
with  him,  no  part  of  which  was  ever  recovered. 


WILLIAM  GARDINER, 

Was  an  ingenious  engraver  and  a  bookseller,  possessed 
of  more  literary  and  bibliographical  information  than  many 
of  his  cotemporaries.  He  has  left  an  account  of  him* 
self  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person's  curioaityi 
and  which  we  forbear  to  alter,  amend,  diminish,  or  in- 
crease. 

<<  I,  William  Gardiner,  wai  born  June  1 1 ,  1766,  in  Dublin.  I  im  tin  aw 
of  John  Gardiner,  who  was  crier  and  fae-toiuM  to  Jndge  Scott,  aod  af 
Margaret  (Nelson)  his  wife,  a  pastry-cook,  in  Henry-street    At  an  «n^ 
age  I  discovered  an  itch  for  drawing,  the  first  effort  of  which  w«a  apcal 
in  an  attempt  to  immortalise  Mr.  Kennedy,  my  mothei^i  fbramaii ;  tmk 
▼anity  apart,  it  was  at  least  as  like  to  him  as  it  was  to  any  one  die.    At  • 
proper  age  I  was  placed  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  S.  Darling ;  there  I 
if  I  recollect  right,  esteemed  an  ordinary  boy ;  yet  wis  1  lelectedy 
ing  to  annual  custom,  to  represent,  on  a  rostrum,  CmrdimU  ffUacy, 
preciffus  work  I  dare  say  I  made  of  it  Before  I  quit  Mbool  and  Bfr. 
Darling,  let  me  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  hmt  1ft^\ 
schoolmaster  I  ever  heard  of.    Neither  he  nor  his  nsbers  airaiiied  waf 
power  to  punish  the  slightest  offence.  A  book  was  kept  In  idiooly  la  wUdb 
the  transgressions  of  every  week  were  registered,  with  the  preoft  eod  eti" 
dence  to  the  same.    On  Saturday,  the  master  sat  as  judge,  end  twelve  if 
the  senior  boys  as  jury,  and  every  offender  was  regularly  tried, 
with  strictly  according  to  justice.    There  was  no  vemi  jedg 
gUma  became  law — there  was  no  packed  jury  to  defeat  the  ends  ef 
If  ever  there  was  an  immaculate  court  of  justice,  that  was  It  Mj 
the  best  and  most  pious  of  mothers,  our  sheet-anchor,  dying, 
tached  himself  to  Sir  James  Nugent,  of  Donore,  county  of  Wi 
amiable  and  excellent  gentleman }  into  his  suite  I  was  reedfed.  My  I 
a  strictly  honest,  and  excellently  tempered  man,  like  nyaelf,  had 
boUaMi  nor  r^fUcHm  ;  consequently,  I  was,  at  ten  yean  old,  WKf  own 
At  that  time  my  talents  began  to  expand,  and  I  then,  ai  I  have  BnUmtT 
through  life,  found  that  I  could  easily  make  myself  a uemidrwH aeslBr  of 
any  acquirement  I  chose  to  pursue :  I  rode  tolerably,  I  kudei  peaali^,  I 
thai  well,  IJUked  well,  I  pkyed  on  the  violin,  the  dulcimer,  end  tha  OsVi 
man  flute,  tolerably  ;  and  my  fondness  for  painting  stieagthcBed 
day,  and  seemed  to  promise  so  fairly,  that  it  was  determined  to 
to  the  Royal  Academy  in  Dublin ;  there  I  stayed  for  eboot  duoe 
and  concluded  by  receiving  a  silver  medaL    Londeal  Is^perlal  hmiml 
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the  streets  peved  with  gDldli!  stmck  my  fancy.    I  adTeotored  thiliier, 
ud  being  wklioat  any  practicable  talents,  I  of  conise  wandered  aboat 
some  time  witlipnt  a  plan.    Chance  led  me  to  connect  myself  with  a  Mr. 
Jones  in  the  Strand,  wlio  made  what  he  called  *  reflecting  mirrors,'  and 
cnt  profile  shades  in  brass  fbil,  which  were  denominated  *  polite  reaMas- 
hrances  to  fHends ;'  my  employ  was  to  danb  the  portraits  of  any  who  were 
fools  enough  to  sit  to  me.    At  this  employment  I  got,  most  jnstly,  neither 
praise  nor  profit.    Falling  in  with  a  Mr.  Davis,  one  of  FoM%  performers, 
who  was  endeaTonring  to  establish  a  theatre  at  MUe-^nd,  I  listed  as  scene- 
painter  and  actor,  playing  generally  comedy,  occasionally  tragedy,  and 
was  thought  to  have  some,  thoogh,  I  believe,  very  little  merit  The  magis- 
trates having  interfered,  the  scheme  was  broken  ap,  and  my  last  theatrical 
effort  was  made  as  Darbf,  in  the  Poor  SoUier^  la  the  Haymarket,  which 
they  said  was  not  ill  done ;  but  acting  vras  to  me  Its  own  reward,  which 
not  suiting  the  state  either  of  my  finances  or  my  stomach,  induced  me  to 
serve  a  Mrs.  Beetbam,  in  Fleet-street,  who  had  at  that  time  a  prodigioas 
run  for  black  profile  $kadei ;  my  business  vras  to  give  them  the  air  of  figures 
in  shade,  rather  than  the   blank  black  masses  which  were  custonmry. 
About  this  time  the  celebrated  antiquarian.  Captain  Grose,  took  me  up  ; 
and  observing  that  I  had  not  talents  to  make  an  eminent  painter,  but  that 
I  might  succeed  as  an  engraver,  he  placed  me  with  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  en- 
graver of  the  *  Antiquarian  Repertory.'    I  served  him  some  time  ;  but, 
as  he  was  merely  an  engraver  of  Antiquities,  I  learned  little  from  him.  At 
my  leisure  I  had  engraved  an  migmal  demgn  (stolen  from  Cipriani)  of  *  Shep- 
herd Joe,'  In  *  Poor  Vulcan.'    Chance  led  me  with  this  for  sale  to  the 
nevrly-opened  shop  of  Messrs.  Silvester  and  Edward  Harding,  in  Fleet- 
street;  and  a  connection  ensued,  which  huted  through  my  best  days. 
There  I  engraved  many  things  of  fimcy  materials :  and  also  as  many  as 
time  allowed  of  their  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare^the  principal  part  of 
the  Economy  of  Human  Life — and  as  many  as  I  could  of  the  Memoirs  do 
Grammont ;  some  of  the  plates  to  Lady  de  Beauderk's  edition  of  Dryden's 
Fkbles  were  entirely  my  own,  and  many  of  those  with  the  name  of  Barto- 
loszi  affixed  were  mine.  I  should  have  mentioned,  that,  a  longtime  before, 
Bartolozsi  was  satisfied  with  my  work,  and  listed  me  among  the  number 
of  his  pupils ;  I  prepared  for  him  several  plates,  published  by  Macklin.    I 
bdieve  I  was  inferior  only  to  Bartoloszi,  Schiavonetti,  and  Tomkins,  of 
that  day ;  but  I  never  liked  the  profession  of  engraving.    Gay,  volatile, 
and  lively  as  a  lark,  the  process  of  the  copper  never  suited  me.    Under 
propitious  drcnmstances,  my  talents  would  have  led  me,  perhaps,  as 
an  historical  painter,  to  do  something  worth  remembrance.    An  anfor- 
tnnate  summons  from  my  father  led  me  to  forsake  their  mansion  and  return 
to  Dublin,  Where  I  only  squandered  my  money  and  kijored  my  health. 
Once  more  in  London,  I  took  lodgings  In  the  hoase  of  Mr.  Good,  a  sta- 
tioner, in  Bond-street :  when,  as  the  devil  vronld  have  It,  a  new-married 
eoople  came  to  live  at  the  back  of  ns ;  they  determined  to  give  a  dashing 
entertainment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  nobility,  and  then  retire  to 
domesticate  on  their  *  dirty  acres.'    For  this  parpose  they  erected  a  tern- 
petaty  apartaeat  over  their  own  yard  and  ours,  approaching  within  half 
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a  yard  of  my  window.    I  bored  a  hole  throiic;li  their  tent  to  see  the  fiui, 
staid  in  the  cold  a  great  part  of  the  night,  and  arose  in  the  morning  with 
an  inflamed  eye,  which  has  never  since  recovered  its  strength,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  all  my  subsequent  endeavours  to  get  a  living  in  other 
lines.    By  the  kindness  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Farmer,  I  was  admitted    of 
Emanuel  College,  where  I  remained  two  years ;  bnt,  finding  that  an  JruA- 
man  could  not  there  get  a  fellowship,  I  removed  to  Bene*t,  where  I  got  a 
degree  of  5M  Setdur  Optime,    When  it  is  considered  that  for  the  fint  two 
years  I  had  no  view  of  a  fellowship,  and  that  for  the  third  year  I  was 
obliged  to  work  principally  for  the  *  day  that  was  flying  over  my  head/  I 
cannot  but  think  I  did  as  much  comparatively  as  any  man  of  my  year; 
but  fortune  was  always  a  jade  to  me :  and  Mr.  D*Oyley,  chaplain  at  pre- 
sent to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  most  deservedly  succeeded  to  the 
next  vacant  fellowship^yet  they  kept  me  five  years  dangling  after  a  fel- 
lowship, and  might  have  provided  for  me  without  injuring  him.— At  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  S.  and  K.  Harding,  I  remained  with 
the  latter,  and  principally  employed  myself  in  taking  Silvester's  place, 
that  of  copying  portraits  from  oil  to  water  colours.    In  this  the  testtmony 
of  tlie  best  artists  in  Elngland  arc  my  witnesses  that  I  beat  hoUow  every 
one  else.    It  was  a  line  which  suited  me,  which  1  liked,  bnt  which  my 
cursed  stars  would  not  patronize.— After  this,  all  prospects  in  the  Chnrch 
yanishiug,  and  my  eyes  beginnhig  to  fail  very  fast,  I  turned  bookBeUer^ 
and  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  have  struggled  in  vain  to  establish  mywM 
llie  same  ill  fortune  which  has  followed  me  through  life,  has  not  here  for- 
saken me.    I  have  seen  men  on  every  side  of  me,  greatly  my  inierion  In 
every  respect,  towering  above  me ;  while  the  most  contemptible  amongst 
them,  without  education,  witliout  a  knowledge  of  their  profession^  and  with- 
out an  idea,  have  been  received  into  Palaces,  and  into  the  iMMom  of  the 
great,  while  I  have  been  forsaken  and  neglected,  and  my  bnsinest  reduced 
to  nothing.    It  is,  tlierefore,  high  time  for  me  to  be  gone. 

<<  WILUAM  GARDINEB." 

The  above  was  accompanied  with  the  foUowiog  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend: — 

"  Sir, 
'*  I  caimot  descend  to  the  grave  without  expressing  a  due  sense  of  the 
marked  kindness  with  which  you  have  favoured  me  for  some  yean.  My 
sun  has  set  for  ever — a  nearly  total  decline  of  business, — the  failure  of  a^j 
catalogue,  a  body  covered  with  disease,  though  unfortunately  of  anch  a 
nature  as  to  make  life  uncomfortable,  without  the  consoling  praapect  of 
its  tennination,  has  determined  me  to  seek  that  asylum  '  where  the  weaiy 
are  at  rest.'  My  life  has  been  a  continual  straggle,  not  indeed  agaiaat 
adversity,  but  against  something  more  galling ;  and  poverty,  having  now 
added  herself  to  the  list,  has  made  life  a  burthen.  Adieu,  Sir,  and  he- 
livvc  me, 

«  Your  sincere  and  respectful  humble  servant, 

*'  WILLIAM  OAHDINER.'* 
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**  I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  specimen  of  my  engraving,  of  which  I  hum- 
bly beg  year  acceptance.  I  die  in  the  principles  I  have  published — a 
sound  Whig." 

''Sir, 
**  I  present  you  with  a  brief  memoir  of  myself.    If  yon  shall  find  it  of 
BO  other  use,  it  will,  at  least^  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

"  Your  respectful  humble  servant, 
«  Miiy  9, 1814."  «  WaiAM/L  GARDINER." 

The  letter  is  dated  May  the  9th,  but  he  committed  the 
fatal  act  on  the  8th.  He  had  beea  married,  it  is  said,  to 
a  yerj  respectable  and  interesting  young  woman  of  the 
name  of  Seckerson,  much  against  the  wish  of  her  friends. 
With  her  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  open  a  bookseller *s 
shop  in  Pall-Mall,  when  in  a  short  time  he  gained  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  in  old  books ;  but  his  wife  and 
child  dying,  be  became  utterly  regardless  of  appearances ; 
his  dress,  premises,  and  books,  were  equally  in  want  of 
repair,  and  he  was  possessed  of  a  happy  contempt  for 
all  the  forms  of  civilized  life.  He  never  scrupled  to  de- 
liver his  opinions  (whether  called  for  or  not)  on  political 
men,  as  they  entered  his  shop,  in  the  most  free  and 
unequivocal  terms,  however  it  might  affect  his  interests. 

This,  although  many  regarded  as  a  degree  of  praise- 
worthy eccentricity/  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
admired,  the  majority  conceived  as  an  unwarrantable 
insult,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  suffered  in  consequence  ''  a  total 
decline  of  business." 

He  put  a  period  to  his  existence  by  banging  himself  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  1814;  and  the  Coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  insanity. 

With  all  his  eccentricities  (natural  or  acquired)  he 
maintained  through  life  the  character  of  a  strictly  honest 
man. 


JOHN  GAST,  D.D. 

An  eminent  divine,  was  born  at  Dublin,  on  July  SQth, 
1715.  His  father,  Mr.  Daniel  Gast,  was  a  protestant  of 
Saintonge,  in  Guyenne,  where  he  practised  as  a  physiciaa 
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until  compelled  by  the  persecution  of  1684,  to  fly  for 
refuge,  together  with  his  wife,  a  native  of  donrdeaux,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  great  Montesquieu ;  and  Ireland  be- 
came bis  retreat.  Mr.  John  Gast  received  his  education 
in  Dublin,  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  entered  Trinity  College 
under  Dr.  Gilbert.  In  1735,  he  took  his  bachelor's 
degree;  and  soon  after,  married  Miss  Huddleston. 

On  his  entrance  into  holy  orders,  he  served  as  chaphiD 
to  the  French  congregation  at  Portarlington,  but  uhtf^ 
wards  removed  to  Dublin,  and  became,  in  1744|  carate  to 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  that  city.  The  pecnnilEury  emo- 
luments derived  from  this  source  were  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  a  young  and  increasing  family,  and  he  ende^ 
voured  to  add  to  them  by  a  weekly  lecture  at  Su  Joho'f, 
by  attending  early  prayers  at  St.  Mary's  chapd,  in  Chritt* 
church,  and  by  the  business  of  a  school ;  an  eztenaiVe 
and  laborious  undertaking.  Yet  these  various  andaidaons 
employments  did  not  weaken  the  powers  <tf  his  mind,  net 
detract  from  his  passion  for  literature.  Under  tfarir 
severest  pressure,  he  composed  his  '^  Rudiments  of  6f^ 
cian  History,"  and  published  them  in  1753.  These  werti 
written  with  such  great  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  talent, 
that  the  university  of  Dublin  were  highly  pleased  with 
them,  and  in  proof  of  their  admiration,  conferred  on  Gmi 
the  honour  of  D.  D.  without  any  expense  to  hiin;  itad 
the  Board  of  senior  Fellows,  by  an  entry  in  their  Re|;iller 
books,  recommended  them  very  strongly,  ''  as  a  book  ^oy 
proper  to  be  read  by  young  gentlemen  at  school,  fbr  tbeif 
instruction  in  the  history  of  Greece.'' 

In  1761,  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Arklow,  by 
Archbishop  Cobbe,  and  three  years  after,  he  added  to  it 
the  archdeaconry  of  Glandelogh  and  the  parish  of  Vtm* 
castle,  making  in  the  whole  an  income  of  500/.  per  annum. 
These  rewards  of  virtue  and  learning,  reflect  as  mndi 
lustre  on  the  amiable  donor,  as  they  confer  honour  on  the 
receiver.  In  1775,  he  exchanged  Arklow  for  the  palith 
of  St.  Nicholas  without,  Dublin.  As  a  token  of  respect 
for  his  exertions  while  curate  of  St.  John's,  the  itthnbi* 
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tants  of  that  parish  presented  him  with  a  valuable  piece 
of  plate ;  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  him  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick,  for  his  services  as  their 
proctor.  At  length,  in  178B,  be  fell  a  victim  to  the  goat, 
which  bad  long  tormented  him ;  and  his  death  was,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle,  so  deeply  regretted,  that  a 
subscription  was  carried  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  to  bis  memory  a  handsome  monument* 

In  addition  to  bis  ''  Rudiments  of  Grecian  History,** 
the  only  other  work  which  be  pabliisbed,  was  a  small  tract 
without  bis  name,  *^  A  Letter  from  a  Clergyman  of  the 
established  Church  of  Ireland,  to  those  of  bis  Parishioners 
who  are  of  the  Popish  Communion/'^  This  was  written 
principally  with  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile to  the  established  church  such  of  his  piarisbioners  of 
Newcastle,  as  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines* 
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Xhis  individual  is  merely  introduced  as  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  memorial  vigour  at  an  advanced  age»  He  was 
poor,  but  always  cheerful  and  contented,  and  passed  one 
handred  and  ten  years  of  bis  life  wholly  vnacquainted 
with  sickness^  ap  to  the  end  of  which  period  be  was  able 
to  take  a  full  share  with  all  the  young  members  of  bis 
lamiJy  in  ibe  labours  of  the  field. 

A  memorable  circumstance,  in  bis  otherwise  eventless 
historyi  w.as  his  appearance  in  the  county  court  at  the  age 
of  que  biuidred  and  fi^^,  when,  by  bis  clear  and.  in^elligept 
evideoce,  be  fully  proved  tb^  validity  of  a  surviving 
maiden,  in  the  year  I725|  thereby  contributing  chiefly  to 
the  termina(iw  of  an. important  law  suit. 

He.died  near  Cro^monn^  ^o  ibe  conaty  of  Jtfayo,  on 
the  10tb  of  Aqgusi,  18 14^  at  the  advanced  Bg^  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years* 

.  His  eldest  souj  Whom  he  was  still  in  the  habit  of  calling 
*'.ihe  ioify  though  upwards  of  seventy,  bids  im  to  emu- 
)^^  the  father's  patriarchal  iagi^ 
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FRANCIS  GENTLEMAN, 

A  DRAMATIC  and  poetical  author  of  some  cdebritj,  was 
born  in  York-street,  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  of  October^ 
1728,  and  received  his  education  in  that  city,  where  he 
was  school-fellow  with  the  celebrated  Mossop  the  trage* 
dian.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  same  regiment  wherein  his  father  was 
major ;  but  making  an  exchange  into  a  new  raised  com- 
pany, he  was  dismissed  the  service  on  his  regiment  beiog 
reduced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1748.  la  conie- 
quence  of  this  occurrence,  he  cultivated  his  inclination 
for  the  stage,  and  appeared  at  Smock-alley  Theatre,  Dul^ 
lin,  in  the  character  of  Aboan,  in  the  tragedy  of  Oroonoko. 
Notwithstanding  a  figure  by  no  means  prepossessing,  and 
uncommon  timidity,  he  says  he  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations;  but  having  some  property^ 
and  receiving  intelligence  that  a  legacy  had  been  left  him 
by  a  relation,  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  London,  where 
he  quickly  dissipated  what  little  fortune  he  possessed.  He 
then  entered  into  an  engagement  at  the  Bath  theatre, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  several  Thespian 
companies  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Chester,  and  other 
places;  but  at  length,  growing  tired  of  a  public  life,  be 
settled  at  Malton,  a  market  town,  about  twenty  miles 
from  York,  where  he  married,  and  had  some  expectatioa 
of  being  provided  for  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  to  whom 
he  was  recommended  by  a  gentleman  who  had  known  his 
father.  With  this  hope  he  removed  to  London,  but  nop 
fortunately  soon  found  all  his  prospects  obscured  for  ever^ 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  patron.  In  1775,  he  pei^ 
formed  at  the  Haymarket,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Foote,  and  continued  with  him  three  seasons,  during 
which  period,  and  afterwards,  he  wrote  some  of  his  dra- 
matic  pieces  and  poems :  he  was  at  length  dischaigedy 
^^  at  a  time  of  peculiar  embarrassment  to  the  manager;'!  he 
then  returned  to  his  native  country,  about  the  year  1777, 
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and  straggled  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  sickness 
and  want,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  deaths  on  the 
21st  of  Deceoiber,  1784. 

He  wrote  and  altered  fifteen  dramatic  pieces,  none  of 
which  are  now  remembered,  or  had  originally  much  suc- 
cess. He  was  the  author  also  of  *'  Characters/'  an  epistle, 
published  in  4t6.  in  1766;  and  "  Royal  Fables,"  in  8vo. 
both  poetical  productions  of  very  considerable  merit;  but 
his  best  performance  is  the  '^  Dramatic  Censor,"  in  two 
vois.  Svo.  published  in  1770,  in  which  he  criticises  about 
fifty  of  the  principal  acting  plays,  with  both  impartiality 
and  judgment,  and  he  likewise  had  the  discredit  of  being 
editor  of  the  worst  edition  of  *'  Sbakspeare's  plays,*'  that 
ever  obtruded  itself  on  the  public  eye*. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

A  POET,  whom  truth  and  nature  seemed  to  have  in- 
spired, a  miscellaneous  writer  of  great  taste,  and  an  histo^ 
rian  of  no  mean  celebrity,  was  born  November  29th,  1728, 
in  the  obscure  village  of  Pallice,  situated  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  new  ferry,  in  the  parish  of  Fores,  county  of 
Longford.  Dr.  Goldsmith's  family  had  been  long  settled 
in  Ireland,  and  one  branch  of  it,  Dr.  Isaac  Goldsmith, 
was  dean  of  Cork  about  the  year  1730.  The  poet's  father, 
was  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  native  of  the  county 
of  Roscommon ;  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  establish- 
iDsenty  and  was  educated  at  Dublin  College.  He  resided 
at  Pallice  at  the  time  his  son  Oliver  was  born,  and  after- 
wards held  the  living  of  Kilkenny-West,  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  and  from  thence  was  promoted  to  a  bene- 
fice in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  By  his  wife  Anne, 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the 
diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  he  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters;  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  went  into  the  church, 
and  is   the  gentleman  to  whom  our  poet  dedicated  his 

*  PnUifthed  by  BeU  in  1774  and  1775. 
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Trayeller;  Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  is  8dpp6sed  td 
have  faithfally   represented    his    iatber  in  the    Village 
Preacher,  in  the  Deserted  Village.    He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  some  mercantile  occupation,  as   his  father 
found  his  income  already  too  trifling  to  balance  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  bestowing  on  his  eldest  son  a  literaiy 
and  classical  education :  With  this  view  he  was  instmcted 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  a  common  day- 
school)  the  master  of  which  was  an  old  soldier,  whohad 
served  in  several  campaigns  daring  Queen  Anne's  wn« 
as  quarter-master  in  the  detachment  of  the  army  that  was 
sent  to  Spain,  and  who  entertained  his  pnptl  with  woiw 
drous  tales  of  his  ''  perilous  encounters  in  the  immincint 
deadly  breach ;"  and  is  suspected  to  have  implanted  in  Kb 
pupil's   breast  somewhat  of  that  roving  and   unsettled 
spirit,  which  burst  forth  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life^ 
and  which  neither  age  nor  circumstances  could  entirely 
subdue.     It  is  related,  that  at  the  early  age  of  eigUl 
years,  he  made  several  poetical  attempts,  and  by  the  lAe* 
qualities  (or  rather  inconsistencies)  of  his  temper  and  con- 
duct, betrayed  a  disposition  infinitely  more  favourable 
to  the  irregular  flights  of  genius,  than  the  syateinaUc 
drudgery  of  business.    This,  after  a  short  time  becoming 
somewhat  obvious,  his  friends,  who  at  first  pleaded  wankily 
for  his  being  sent  to  ^be  university,  now  determined  tb 
contribute  towards  the  expense ;  und,  by  their  assittanea^ 
he  was  placed  at  a  reputable  school  where  he  might  be 
qualified  to  enter  the  college  with  all  the  advantages  -ef 
preparatory  learning.     On  the  1  Ith  of  June,  1744,  he  iMs 
admitted  a  sizer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under ':tbe 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welder,  one  of  the  fellows,  who 
unluckily  was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  incontroUaUe 
passions,  and  consequently  unfit  to  be  the  tutor  of  a  youth 
who  was  gifted  in  no  small  degree,   with  simplicity^ 
thoughtlessness,  and  volatility.    Oliver,  notwithstandiog» 
made  some  progress  (although  slow)  in  academical  stodi^ 
as,  in  1747,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibitioners  on 
Erasmus  Smyth*s  foundation;  and,  in  1749|  was  admitted 
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to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arta.    About  this  period  be 
l^fl  cpllegQ)  an  ev^t  which  was  occasioned  bj  improvi^ 
deoce  oa  his  part,  and  severity  on  that  of  his  tutor.    He 
had,  it  seems,  iBTitod  ^  party  of  young  friends  of  both 
sexes  to  a  sopper  and  ball  in  his  rooms,  which  coming  to 
th^  knowledge  of  his  tntor,  the  latter  entered  the  place 
in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity,  and  after  abusing  the  whole 
company,  proceeded  to  inflict  manual  chastisement  on 
Goldsifldlh  in  their  presence ;    this  event  had  such  an 
efiect  od  the  itiind  qf  Oliver,  that  he  determined  on  quit- 
'  ting  a  place  where  he  bad  suffered  so  great  a  mortification. 
Accordingly,  he  immediately  disposed  of  his  books  and 
cdothes,  and  bidding  adieu  for  ever  to  the  college  and  its 
inmates,  stepped  boldly  forth  into  the  wide  world,  pre- 
piired  to  take  the  first  path  that  Providence  should  point 
out*  He  wapd^ed  up  and  down  the  streets  considering 
what  was  to  be  his  destination,  till  his  money  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.    Howeverp  with  a  solitary  shilling  in 
bis  pocket,  he  at  last  left  Dublin  ;  this  sum,  small  as  it 
was,  h^  contrived  to  qiake  last  him  three  days,  ^d  then 
was  obliged  to  pi^t  with  his  clQthes;  ip  short,  to  so  dreads 
fal  an  extremity  was  he  reduced,  that  he  confessed,  a 
handful  of  grey  peas  given  him  at  a  wake,  appe^ed  to 
him  the  most  delicious  meal  he  had  ever  made.    After  a 
aeries  of  adventures  as  numberless  as  they  were  strange, 
(le  by  some  means  contrived  to  make  his  brother  ac« 
qnainted  with  his  situation ;  who,  after  having  clothed 
bim,  carried  him  back  to  college,  and  effected  at  the  same 
time  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  tutor,  which 
it  may  be  supposed,  was  neither  cordial  nor  durable.  Soon 
after  this,  from  the  repeated  ill  treatment  he  received,  he 
feU  into  a  despondence  of  mind,  and  a  total  carelessness 
about  his  studies  and  pursuits,  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  neither  obtained  a  scholarship,  or  became  a  candidate 
for  the  premiums.     Not  long  after  this  period  4ii8  father 
died,  and  his  friends  wished  him  to  prepare  for  holy 
orders;   to  thip,  however,  he  unreservedly  declared  his 
dislike,  and  wa^  recommended  as  tutor  in  a  private  fa* 
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mily,  where  finding  himself  uncomfortable,  he  once  more 
left  the  country,  *•  and  its  sweet  fields,"  with  about  thirty 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  However,  after  an  absence  of 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  he  returned  to  bis  mo- 
ther's house,  perfectly  pennyless,  having  expended  the 
whole  in  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures,  for  an  ao* 
count  of  which,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  life  prefixed 
to  his  works. 

His  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  now  undertook 
to  send  him  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
law  at  the  Temple ;  but  while  at  Dublin,  on  his  way  to' 
England,  he  was  tempted  to  play  with  a  sharper,  who 
stripped  him  of  fifty  pounds,  with  which  the  liberality  of 
his  uncle  had  furnished  him  for  his  journey.  He  returned, 
and  again  received  forgiveness ;  his  friends  again  changed 
their  opinions  as  to  his  future  destination,  and  phyiic  waa 
at  length  finally  fixed  on.  He  now  departed  for  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  1752,  and 
formally,  indeed,  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Monro,  and 
the  other  medical  professors;  but  his  studies  were  neither 
regular  nor  profound.  There  was  always  something 
which  he  preferred  to  stated  application  ;  he  became  fond 
of  dissipated  company,  and  distinguished  himself  among 
his  fellow-students,  as  a  social  companion  and  a  man  of 
humour,  and  this,  with  his  readiness  to  administer  to  the 
wants  of  whoever  asked  him,  kept  him  constantly  poor. 

After  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  lecturei^ 
in  the  commencement  of  1754,  he  departed  from  Edin* 
burgh;  an  event  which  was  probably  hastened  by  his 
having  become  security  for  a  debt  due  by  a  fellow-student 
to  one  Barclay,  a  tailor.  He  hastened  to  Sunderland ; 
but  on  his  arrival  there,  was  arrested,  and,  but  for  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Lauchlan  Maclean,  and  Dr.  Sleigh,  he 
must  have  continued  in  gaol. 

He  now  embarked  for  Bourdeaux,  on  board  a  Tetael 
called  the  St.  Andrews,  in  which^  as  an  inducement,  he 
was  told  that  there  were  six  other  passengers,  gentlemen 
of  information  and  social  manners.     They  had  been  but 
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two  days  at  sea^  when  a  storm  drove  them  into  Newcastle 
upon  Tjne,  where  the  passengers  landed  to  refresh  after 
the  fatigue  of  their  voyage.  They  were  sitting  very  mer- 
rily together,  when  a  file  of  grenadiers  entered  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  put  them  under  arrest.  Goldsmith's  fellow- 
passengers,  it  appeared,  had  been  into  Scotland  to  enlist 
soldiers  for  Louis  XV.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested 
his  innocence;  he  was  conveyed  with  the  others  to  prison, 
where  he  was  detained  a  fortnight,  and  even  then  with 
difficulty  obtained  his  liberation.  Meanwhile  the  vessel 
bad  sailed;  a  fortunate,  though  provoking  circumstance 
for  our  poet:  she  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  every  soul  on  board  perished. 

By  a  vessel  then  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  arrived  at 
Rotterdam  in  nine  days,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Leyden. 
Here  he  resided  about  a  year,  studying  anatomy  under 
the  celebrated  Albinus,  and  chemistry  under  Gambius ; 
but  a  propensity  for  gaming,  which  he  had  unfortunately 
contracted,  plunged  him  into  continual  difficulties.  So 
little,  indeed,  was  he  aware  of  the  value  of  money,  that 
even  the  sum  which  he  borrowed  to  enable  him  to  leave 
Holland,  was  expended  on  some  costly  Dutch  flower 
roots,  intended  as  a  present  to  his  uncle ;  and  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  set  out  upon  his  travels  with  only  one  clean 
shirt,  and  no  money  in  his  pocket.  He  had,  however, 
"  a  knack  at  hoping;"  and,  in  a  situation  in  which  any 
other  individual  would  have  laid  his  account  with  starving, 
he  undertook  the  tour  of  Europe. 

It  is  generally  understood,  that  in  the  ''  History  of  a 
Philosophic  Vagabond,"  {Vicar  of  Wakefield,  chapter  20,) 
he  has  related  many  of  his  own  adventures.  He  played 
tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute,  which  from  an  amuse- 
ment became  at  times  the  means  of  his  subsistence. 
*^  Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house,  towards 
night-fall,"  says  he,  *'  I  played  one  of  my  most  merry 
tunes,  and  that  generally  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging 
but  subsistence  for  the  next  day ;  but,  in  truth,"  his  con- 
stant expression,  '^  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to 
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« 

entertain  persons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  always  thoiigte 
my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me  any  retom 
for  my  endeavours  to  please  tbem."  Hit  Irarniog  alao. 
procured  him  a  hospitable  reception  at  most  of  the  reli- 
gious houses  he  visited ;  and  in  this  precarioos  way  of 
existence  he  arrived  in  Switzerland,  where  he  first  coltir 
vated  his  poetical  talent  with  any  great  effect,  having  dia* 
patched  from  hence  the  original  sketch  of  his  delightfol 
epistle,  the  Traveller,  to  his  brother  Henry.  And  the 
circumstances  described  in  the  pathetic  exordium  of  this. 
beautiful  poem— 

^  Remote,  aofriended,  melancholy,  slow  f 

were  doubtless  frequently  and  severely  felt  by  him  doriog 
his  excursion,  though  the  vigour  of  his  constitntion  ena- 
bled him  to  resist  the  fatigues  of  his  pedestrian  travel  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  his  mind  received 
much  gratification  from  the  various  scenes  of  natore,  and 
the  diversities  of  the  human  mind,  which  continaally  pre- 
sented themselves. 

The  account  which  has  generally  been  received  of  bit 
having  engaged  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  miser,  ia 
now  suspected  to  have  been  too  hastily  adopted  from  the 
source  above  mentioned.  At  Padua  he  remained  abont 
six  months,  where  he  probably  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.  B.  though  some  are  of  opinion,  that  be  took  thai 
degree  at  Louvain.  After  visiting  the  northern  part  of 
Italy,  he  returned  on  foot  through  France,  and  landed  at 
Dover  in  1756. 

His  pecuniary  resources  were  so  exhausted  at  hit  arrival 
in  London,  that  his  whole  stock  of  cash  amounted  only 
to  a  few  halfpence.  He  with  some  difficulty  obtained  a 
situation  as  an  usher,  in  which  he  remained  for  a  abort 
time,  quitting  it  in  disgust;  an  highly  painted  account  of 
the  mortifications  he  endured,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Philosophic  Vagabond ;  and  several  observations  in  hia 
Essay  on  Schools,  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of 
personal  experience,  and  dictated  by  personal  resentment. 
He  next  applied  to  several  apothecaries,  in  hopet  of 
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obtainiDg  a  i»ftuati(m  as  ad  assistant;  but  his  accent,  and 
the  uocouthoess  ofhis  appearance^  rendered  hini  rather 
aD-objeot  of  ridicQl^  than  of  pity  to  most  of  the  faculty. 
A  ehdmist,  ho wcf^r^V  near  Fish-street-hilly  struck  with  bis 
ibrl6rti  conditioa,  -and  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  took 
hhn' into  his  laborat6ry,  "where  he  continued  until  he  dis* 
covered  that  bis  old  friefbd  Dr.  Sleigh,  was  in  town.  That 
getitleiilao  rec^Sr^d  him  with  the  warmest  affection^  and 
liberally  invited  him  to  ^hare  his  pfurse,*  encouraging  him 
to  Commence  practitioner,  which  he  did  at  Bankside,  and 
afterwards,  in  or  near  the  Temple.  His  success  as  a 
physician  appears  to  have  been  but  small,  for  hie  used  to 
say,  that  he  bad  abundance  of  patients,  but  very  few  fees. 
Some  addition,  however,  to  his  income,  he  now  began  to 
derive  from  his  pen ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  for  a 
while,  corrector  of  the  press  to  the  celebrated  Samuel 
Richardson. 

About  this  time  be  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Milner,  whom- he  had  known  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  gen- 
tleman proposed  to  him  to  superintend  his  father's,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Milner's  school,  at  Peck  ham,  who  was 
confiQed  by  illness.  To  this  he  consented;  and  on  the 
Doctor's  recovery,  be  testified  his  gratitude  to  Goldsmith 
for  his  assistance,  by  procuring  for  him  an  appointment 
as  physician  to  one  of  tbe  East  India  Company's  factories. 
To  furnish  himself  with  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 
voyage,  he  now  circulated  proposals  to  print  by  subscript 
tion,  ''The  present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe;" 
but  whatever  was  the  success  of  this,  he  appears  to  have 
given  up  his  appointment,  and  to  have  still  continued  with 
Dr.  Matter.  Abont  the  same  time  he  published,  what  he 
terms  a  catchpenny  ''  Life  of  Voltaire ;"  and  he  also 
sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  for  twenty  guineas, ''  The  Me* 
moirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Gallies  of  France 
for  his  Religion.  Written  by  himself.  Translated  from 
die  Original,  just  published  at  the  Hague,  by  James  WiU 
ling  ton." 

Towards  tbe  latter  end  of  1758,  Goldsmith  happened 
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to  dine  at  Dr.  Milner's  table  with  Mr.  Ralph  Griffiihiy 
the  proprietor  of  the  Monthly  Review,  who  invited  him 
to  write  articles  of  criticism  for  that  respectable  publica- 
tion. The  terms  of  this  engagement  were  a  liberal  salary, 
together  with  his  board  and  lodging,  which  were  secured 
to  him  for  a  year  by  a  written  agreement.  In  this  capacity, 
however,  he  continued  only  seven  or  eight  months,  the 
constant  drudgery  to  which  it  confined  him  not  ajgreeiog 
with  the  poet's  disposition,  who  declared,  that  be  wrote 
for  his  employer  every  day  from  nine  o'clock  till  two.  He 
now  took  a  miserable  apartment  in  Green  Arbour-court, 
Little  Old  Bailey,  amidst  the  dwellings  of  indigence; 
and  in  this  wretched  hovel  completed  his  ^*  Inquiry  into 
the  present  State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe,**  which 
was  published  in  1759,  by  Dodsley.  This  work  was  well 
received,  and  in  the  following  October,  he  commenced  a 
weekly  publication,  ''  The  Bee,"  but  which  terminated  at 
the  eighth  number. 

Some  articles  which  he  contributed  about  this  time  to 
the  Critical  Review,  introduced  him  to  the  acqaaintaoce 
of  Dr.  Smollett,  then  editor  of  the  British  Magasine;  and 
for  that  work  Goldsmith  wrote  most  of  those  *^  Essays," 
which  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
volume.  Smollett  also  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Newberry, 
by  whom  he  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year,  to  write 
for  the  Public  Ledger  a  series  of  periodical  essays.  These 
he  termed  "  Chinese  Letters  /'  and  they  were  afterwards 
collected  and  published  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Citizen  of  the  World."  The  liberality  of  his  en- 
gagement  with  Newberry  now  induced  him  to  desert  his 
humble  apartment  in  Green  Arbour-court,  and  to  hire 
decent  lodgings  in  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet-street,  where 
he  finished  his  excellent  novel,  *'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.* 
But  such  was  his  thoughtless  dissipation,  that  he  was  ia 
continual  apprehensions  of  arrest,  which  at  length  took 
place,  for  arrears  of  rent.  Under  these  circumstances^ 
poor  Goldsmith  summoned  resolution  to  send  a  message 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  with   whom  he  had  ^tely   formed  aa 
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acquaiotaoce^  stating,  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and 
begging  that  he  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible. 
Johnson  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  promised  to  follow  almost 
immediately ;  and  on  his  arrival,  found  Goldsmith  in  a 
violent  passion  with  his  landlady/ but  consoling  himself 
as  well  as  be  could  with  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  to  the  pur- 
chase of  which  he  bad  already  devoted  a  part  of  his  friend's 
liberal  present.  Johnson  immediately  corked  the  bottle, 
and  desired  Goldsmith  to  be  calm  and  consider  in  what 
way  he  could  extricate  himself  from  his  troubles ;  on  this 
he  produced  his  novel.  Johnson  saw  its  merits,  and  hur^ 
ried  away  with  it  to  Newberry,  who  immediately  gave  601. 
for  it,  with  which  Goldsmith  paid  his  landlady,  loading 
her  at  the  same  time  with  many  invectives.  In  the  pur- 
chase of  this  novel,  Newberry  appears  rather  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  feeling  of  benevolence  towards  its 
author,  than  under  any  idea  of  profits  by  its  publication, 
as  he  retained  the  manuscript  unpublished  for  nearly  three 
years. 

Goldsmith's  connection  with  Newberry  now  became  a 
source  of  constant  supply  to  him.  Early  in  1763,  be  re- 
moved to  lodgings  at  Canonbury  House,  Islington,  where 
be  compiled  several  works  for  that  gentleman;  among 
which  were  **  The  Art  of  Poetry ;"  a  '*  Life  of  Nash ;' 
and  a  **  History  of  England,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a 
Nobleman  to  his  Son  ;"  which  latter  publication  was  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  George,  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  by 
many,  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery. 

In  the  following  year,  he  took  chambers  on  the  upper 
«tory  of  the  library  staircase  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
began  to  live  in  a  genteel  style;  though  his  general  merits 
as  an  author  were  little  known,  except  among  the  book- 
sellers, till  1765,  when  he  published  his  poem  '^  The  Tra- 
veller," which  had  obtained  high  commendation  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  Such,  however,  was  Goldsmith's  diffidence, 
that  though  he  bad  completed  it  some  years  before,  he 
had  not  courage  to  publish  it  till  repeatedly  urged  to  it  by 
Johnson.    This  at  once  established  bis  fame;  he  was 
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elected  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Litorary  Clab^ 
which  had  just  been  instituted  by  JohnsoD,  Garrick, 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  &c.  and  he  was  iotrodaced 
to  the  favourable  acquaintance  of  several  persons  of  supe- 
rior rank  and  talents.  The  outline  of  this  poem  bad  been 
formed  in  Switzerland;  bat  he  bad  polished  it  with  great 
care  and  attention  prior  to  its  publication.  His  roving 
disposition,  however,  had  not  yet  deserted  him.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  meditating  on  a  design  of  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  investigating  the  refflaina  of 
ancient  learning,  grandeur,  and  manners  ;  and  he  had  ap* 
plied  to  Lord  Bute  for  a  salary  to  enable  him  to  exeente 
his  plan.  His  application  passed  unnoticed,  for  be  was 
then  unknown ;  and  after  his  publication  of  the  Tiavellery 
although  he  sometimes  talked  of  this  projecti  he  appears 
to  have  entirely  relinquished  it.  **  Of  all  men,*^  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  ^*  Goldsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  oat  on  tnch 
an  inqairy ;  for  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  sacb  aila  aa  we 
already  possess,  and  consequently  would  not  know  what 
would  be  an  accession  to  our  present  stock  of  mecbaaical 
knowledge;  he  would  bring  home  a  grindiag  barrow, 
and  think  that  he  had  furnished  a  wooderfbl  improve- 
ment." 

Among  other  noblemen  to  whose  acqoaiatanca  this 
poem  introduced  our  author,  was  Lord  Nngent,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Clare,  by  whose  unsolicited  friendship^  he  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  the  Earl  of  Northamberlaiid, 
then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  "  I  was  inTited,**  lays 
Goldsmith,  ^*  to  wait  upon  the  Duke,  in  conseqaenoe  of 
the  satisfaction  he  had  received  from  the  perusal  of  ooe 
of  my  productions.  I  dressed  myself  in  the  best  manner 
I  could  ;  and,  after  studying  some  compliments  I  thought 
necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  proceeded  on  to  Noitham- 
berland  House,  and  acquainted  the  servants  that  I  bad 
particular  business  with  his  grace.  They  shewed  me  into 
ao  anti-chamber,  where,  afker  waiting  some  time,  a  gentle* 
maa  veiy  elegantly  dressed,  made  his  appeamnce:  taking 
him  for  the  Duke,  I  delivered  all  the  fine  things  i  had 
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composed  in  order  lo  compIimeDt  bim  on  the  bononr  he 
bad  done  to  me ;  when  to  my  grest  astonishment  he  told 
rae  that  I  had  mistaken  Um  for  his  master^  who  woold  see 
me  unmediatiely.  At  that  iastaat  the  Duke  came  into  the 
apartment^  and  I  was  so  confounded  on  the  occasion,  that 
I  wanted  words,  barely  sufficient  to  express  the  sense 
I  entertained  of  the  Doke's  politeness,  and  went  away 
exceedingly  chagrined  at  the  blander  I  bad  committed/^ 

Socb  is  the  Doctor's  own  account  of  the  ioterriew  (  Sir 
Jobfl  Hawkins^  however,  relates,  that  wfaea  the  lord-Jieu* 
tenant  said,  be  should  foe  glad  to  do  him  any  kindness ; 
Goldsmith  answered,  that  **  be  bad  a  brother  in  Ireland 
a  clergyman,  that  stood  in  need  of  help;  as  for  himself, 
be  had  no  dependence  on  the  promise  of  great  men ;  be 
looked  to  the  booksellers ;  they  were  his  best  friends,  and 
he  was  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  others."  This 
was  very  cbaraotcoristic  of  our  author,  who,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkins  adds,  ^  was  an  ideot  in  theaffisirs  of  the  world  ;** 
an  epithet  pecuKariy  barsb  on  such  an  occasion,  when  his 
affection  for  bis  brother,  and  bis  grateful  remembrance  of 
bis  former  kindness  to  him,  prompted  bim  to  endeavour 
to  »ak«  him  a  suitable  tetum  by  transferring  his  lord- 
sbip's  fhtouT  and  patronage  to  his  benefit. 

The  foHdwing  anecdote,  though  resting  perhaps  on  an 
insoflicient  authority,  is  worthy  of  record.  At  the  time 
of  this  visit,  Goldsmith  was  much  embarrassed  in  bis 
pecvttiarf  concerns,  but  vain  of  the  honour  done  him, 
was  cMtinaally  mentfontng  it.  One  of  those  ingenious 
executors  of  the  law,  a  bailiff,  who  had  a  writ  against 
faim,  delermiaed  to  tarn  this  circumstance  to  his  own 
advantage*  He  wrote  bim  a  letter,  that  he  was  stewaad 
to  a  nobleman,  who  was  charmed  with  iteading  bis  last 
production,  and  bad  «tdered  tiim  to  desire  the  Doctor  to 
appomt-a  place  where  he  might  have  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing bim  to  conduct  bim  to  Ws  lordship.  The  vanity  of 
poor  GoMMDitb  imnnediwtely  swallowed  the  bait.  He 
appointed  tbe  Britilfb  Coffee^boiisei  «d  which  he  was 
•eeompanied  by  bis^frieod  Mn-Hamiliofi,  prhitev^of  die 
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Critical  Review,  who  in  vain  remonstrated  on  the  tingn- 
larity  of  the  application.  On  entering  the  coffee-room, 
the  bailiff  paid  his  respects  to  him»  and  desired  that  he 
might  have  the  honour  of  immediately  attending  him. 
They  had  scarcely  entered  Pall-Mall^  in  their  way  to  his 
lordship,  when  the  bailiff  produced  his  writ.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton generously  paid  the  amount,  and  redeemed  the  Doctor 
from  his  captivity. 

In  1765,  he  also  published  his  beautifully  simple  and 
pathetic  ballad  of  ''  The  Hermit ;"  and  in  the  foUowiog 
year,  his  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which  had  lain  in  unme- 
rited neglect  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Newberry,  was  first 
printed;  the  established  reputation  of  its  author,  now 
recommending  it  to  that  general  perusal  which  it  merited, 
and  which  it  still  claims  from  every  reader  of  genaine 
simplicity  and  humour. 

His  reputation  being  now  fully  established  as  a  novelist, 
a  poet,  and  a  critic,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  Drama, 
and  composed  his  comedy,  **  The  Good-Natared  Man," 
which  he  at  first  offered  to  Garrick,  who,  after  a  long 
fluctuation  between  doubt  and  encouragement,  fioaUy 
rejected  it.  It  was  therefore  taken  to  Covent  GardeD, 
where  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Colman,  and  presented  first 
time,  on  January  29th,  1768.  This  piece  kept  potteiiioD 
of  the  stage  for  nine  nights,  but  did  not  meet  with  that 
encouragement  and  applause  which  his  friends  had  ex- 
pected.  His  profits,  however,  together  with  theaaleof 
the  copyright,  produced  him  500/.  with  which,  and  lonie 
money  reserved  from  the  sale  of  his  ^*  Roman  Histoiy," 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  furnish  elegantly,  a  spa- 
cious set  of  chambers  on  the  first  floor,  at  No.  2,  Brick* 
court,  Middle  Temple. 

His  pen  was  now  frequently  employed  on  introdnctiont 

and  prefaces  to  books  compiled  by  others,  as  ^*  Gnthrie^f 

History  of  the  World,"  and  Dr.  Brooks's  '*  System  of 

Natural  History."    In  his  preface  to  this  latter  work,  he 

so  far  excelled  its  author  in  the  graces  of  a  captivating 

style,  that  the  bookseller  engaged  him  to  write  a  **  History 
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of  the  Earthy  and  ADimated  Nature,"  which  he  executed 
with  much  elegance,  but  no  very  deep  knowledge  of 
bis  subject.  He  also  drew  up  a  **  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell/' 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poems,  which  afforded  Dr. 
Johnson  an  opportunity  of  paying  an  affectionate  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  his  Life  of  Parnell,  in  the  English  poets. 
He  was  also  engaged  by  the  booksellers  in  many  compila- 
tions ;  in  one  of  which,  by  some  unaccountable  inadvert- 
ence, he  had  nearly  compromised  his  character  as  an 
author  of  taste  and  morality.  Mr.  Griffin  the  bookseller, 
of  Catherine-street,  had  desired  him  to  make  a  selection 
of  classical  English  Tales,  for  the  use  of  boarding  schools, 
in  which  he  marked  for  the  printer,  one  of  the  most  inde- 
cent tales  of  Prior.  His  biographer  adds,  *'  without 
reading  it."  This,  however,  could  not  be  the  case,  as  it 
is  introduced  by  a  criticism. 

In  1769>  he  produced  his  elegant  poem  "  The  Deserted 
Village,"  which  he  finished  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  previous  to  its  publication.  How  much  it  added 
to  his  reputation  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  A  curious 
circumstance,  however,  relative  to  its  publication,  is 
highly  interesting,  as  it  evinces  the  peculiar  simplicity 
and  honesty  of  his  character.  Mr,  Griffin  had  given  him 
a  note  of  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy  ;  a  friend  of 
.Goldsmith's  to  whom  he  mentioned  it,  observed,  that  it 
was  a  large  sum  for  so  short  a  poem ;  '^  In  truth,''  replied 
Goldsmith,  ''I  think  so  too;  it  is  near  five  shillings  a 
couplet,  which  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can 
afford,  and  indeed,  more  than  any  modern  poetry  is  worth. 
I  have  not  been  easy  since  I  received  it ;  I  will  go  back 
and  return  him  his  note ;"  which  he  actually  did.  The 
sale,  however,  was  so  rapid,  that  the  bookseller  soon  paid 
him  the  hundred  guineas,  with  proper  acknowledgments 
for  the  generosity  of  his  conduct. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  paint- 
ing, in  1770,  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  procured 
for  him  the  professorship  of  ancient  history  ;  an  honorary 
distinction,  attended  neither  with  emolument  nor  trouble, 

VOL.    II.  o 
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bot  which  eDtitled  him  to  a  seat  at  tome  of  the  meeiingt 
of  the  society.  At  one  of  the  dinners  of  the  academ^ 
ciansy  the  Earl  of  Lisburne  is  said  to  have  lamented  to 
Goldsmith  that  he  should  neglect  the  Mases,  to  oomptJe 
histories^  and  write  novels,  instead  of  penning  poetry, 
with  which  he  was  sure  to  charm  his  readers.  ^  My  lord/' 
replied  Goldsmith,  '^  in  courting  the  Moses,  I  should 
starve;  but  by  my  other  labours  I  eat,  drink,  wear  good 
<^k>thes,  and  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life." 

The  commencement  of  1773,  produced  another  dram^ 
tic  effort  of  our  author,  in  a  comedy,  entitled,  ''She 
Stoops  to  Conquer*.'^  During  the  last  rehearsal,  oo  tbe 
Doctor's  objecting  to  the  improbability  that  Mrs.  Hand^ 
castle  should  believe  she  was  at  a  distance  from  bomc^ 
when  actually  in  her  own  garden ;  Colman,  with  gmaft 
keenness,  replied,  ^'  Psha,  my  dear  Doctor,  do  act  be 
fearful  of  squibs,  when  we  have  been  sitting  almost  these 
two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder/'  Contrary,  however, 
to  the  manager's  expectation,  the  piece  was  received  willi 
**  unbounded  applause;"  and  Goldsmith  never  ibi^vo  tlie 
severity  of  Colman's  observation. 

The  success  of  this  comedy,  the  profits  of  which 
duced  to  our  author  850/.  brought  on  him  the  envy 
malignity  of  some  of  his  contemporaries«  A  SGurrilana 
letter  was  inserted  in  the  London  Packet  of  March  94/lb, 
1773,  reflecting  on  his  personal  insignificance,  and  loading 
with  ignominious  terms  his  most  beautiful  produotioai. 
By  the  kindness  of  some  friendj  the  letter  in  question 
was  shewn  to  Goldsmith,  who,  highl>  indignant,  imaM. 
diately  hastened  to  the  publisher's,  Mr.  Evaas,  in  Pafeei^ 
nostei^row,  and  finding  him  behind  his  counter,  dioi 
addressed  him :  **  You  have  published  a  thing  in  your 


*  The  plot  of  this  comedy  is  laid  to  hate  been  lanitttei  to , 

hj  an  adf entare  which  occorred  to  himself  in  his  yoath,  at  Ardi^^  la 
the  couDty  of  Longford,  when  he  mistook  the  house  of  Bir  Fellmstoa, 
(grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Fetherston,)  for  an  bin ;  htving 

been  directed  to  it  by  a  honiorons  fencing  master,  named  "^ "^  »-»■- 

once  the  inrtmetor  of  the  eelehratad  Blai^nis  of  Onoby. 
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piperi  {my  name  b  Goldinitfay)  reflecting  vfxxi  a  yoiiag 
ladjr.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  mind  it."'  Evans,  at  this 
momettt,  stooped  down  to  examine  a  file  for  the  paper 
referred  to,  when  Goldsmith,  observing  his  back  to  present 
a  fair  mark  for  his  cane,  laid  it  on  lustily.  Evans,  as 
soon  as  he  could  recover  faimsdf  from  the  surprise  caused 
by  this  sudden  attack,  defended  himself,  and  a  scaOe 
ensued,  in  which  Goldsmith  received  considerable  injury* 
Dr.  Kenrick,  who  was  sitting  in  Evanses  countiog-hoose, 
(and  who  was  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  the  writer 
of  the  ofiensire  letter,)  bow  came  forward  and  separated 
the  oombatants,  and  Goldsmith  was  sent  home  in  a  ooach, 
grievously  bruised.  This  foolish  quarrel  afforded  coosi^ 
derable  sport  for  the  newspapers  for  some  days,  and  aa 
action  at  law  was  threatened.  By  the  interposition,  how* 
ever,  of  some  friends,  the  affair  was  finally  oompicmised^ 
and  on  March  31st,  an  address  to  the  public  inserted  by 
Goldsmith  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  pnt  an  end  to  the 
aAhir. 

in  the  following  year,  he  published  his  ^  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature.''  This  was  one  of  his  latest 
publications,  and  he  received  850/.  for  the  copy;  and 
dvriog  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  be 
bad  received  also  the  profits  of  ^  She  Stoops  to  Cooqver,^ 
which  amounted  to  the  same  sum.  His  biographer,  how* 
ever,  informs  ns,  ^  be  was  so  liberal  in  hts  donations,  and 
profase  in  his  disbursements ;  be  was  unfortoaately  so 
attaobed  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  gaming ;  and  from 
Mb  unsettled  habits  of  life,  his  supplies  being  precarioos 
and  uncertain ;  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  reg«» 
late  his  expenses  by  any  system  of  economy,  that  his 
debts  far  exceeded  his  resources ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  up  money  in  advance  from  the  managers  of  the  two 
theatres  for  comedies  which  he  engaged  to  famish  to  eachi 
and  from  the  booksellers,  for  publications  which  he  was  to 
finish  for  the  press.  All  these  engagements  he  fully  in« 
tended,  and  doabtless  wonld  hava  iMea  able,  to  fulfil  with 
the  strictest  bonoari  as  be  had  done  on  former  occasions 
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in  similar  exigencies  ;  but  his  premature  death  unhappily 
prerented  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and  gave  occaaion 
to  malignity  to  impute  those  failures  to  deliberate  inten- 
tion, which  were  merely  the  result  of  inevitable  moi^ 
tality." 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  he  was  attacked  in  a  very  severe 
manner  by  a  fit  of  the  strangury  ;  a  disease  of  which  he 
had  often  experienced  slight  symptoms,  owing  probably 
to  the  severe  confinement  to  which  he  at  times  devoted 
himself  when  engaged  in  his  compilations,  and  the  very 
free  and  intemperate  life  to  which  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up.  He  usually  hired  apartments  at  a  farm-house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  wrote  without  the 
least  cessation  or  exercise  for  weeks,  until  he  had  com- 
pleted his  task.  He  then  returned  to  his  friends  the  book« 
sellers,  received  his  compensation,  and  engaged,  perhaps 
for  months,  in  all  the  gaieties  and  amusements  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Such  frequent  changes  had  materially  injored 
his  constitution ;  his  mind  too,  was  distressed ;  and  the 
attack  of  strangury  terminated  in  a  nervous  fever,  which 
required  medical  assistance.  He  told  Mr.  Hawes  on  bia 
arrival,  that  he  had  taken  two  ounces  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  as  an  emetic,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  take 
Dr.  James's  fever  powders.  Mr.  Hawes  in  vain  repre- 
sented to  him  the  impropriety  of  the  medicine  at  that 
time;  Goldsmith  was  inflexible.  Dr.  Fordyce  was  called 
in,  who  corroborated  the  apothecary's  opinion ;  Gold- 
smith, however,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  his 
resolution,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  alarming  symp- 
toms had  increased.  Dr.  Turton  was  now  called  in,  but 
their  united  skill  and  abilities  did  not  avail.  He  died  on 
24th  April,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

His  literary  friends  had  originally  intended  to  have 
testified  their  respect  for  him  by  a  sumptuous  public  ftine- 
ral ;  a  slight  investigation  of  his  affairs,  however,  shewing 
that  he  was  2000/.  in  debt,  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and 
he  was  privately  interred  in  the  Temple  burying  ground, 
on  the  Saturday  following.  A  subscription  was  afterwards 
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raised,  principally  amoog  his  brethren  of  the  Literary 
Club,  and  a  marble  monnmentby  Nollekens,  was  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  between  those  of  Gay  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  in  Poet's  Comer,  with  an  appropriate  and 
fiiendly  epitaph,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson. 


Right  Hon.  HENRY  GRATTAN. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  biographers  (who  for  the  most 
part,  from  time  immemorial,  critics  have  considered  as  a 
class  of  beings  in  whose  veins  the  blood  circulates  with  a 
singular  and  undeviating  apathy,)  often  to  become  ani- 
mated with  the  subjects  of  their  several  memoirs,  and  to 
write  the  lives  allotted  to  their  charge  with  both  eloquence 
and  feeling. 

This  ability,  we  imagine,  is  required  to  be  evinced  in^no 
trivial  degree  in  the  present  instance ;  for  although  objects 
more  attractive  might  have  been  selected,  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  round  which  a  lustre  dwells  so  pure,  and  so 
dazzling,  as  around  the  shrine  of  the  uncompromising  and 
self-sacrificing  patriot. 

Painful  it  is  also  to  those  who  are  obliged  from  a  rigor- 
ous regard  to  truth,  to  praise  individuals  for  their  public 
actions,  and  dispraise  them  for  their  private  vices;  to 
analyse  the  shades  of  character,  and  state  minutely  the 
portion  to  be  admired  and  disapproved.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  in  the  subject  before  us ;  rarely  have  we 
seen  an  instance  in  which  the  most  exalted  genius,  seemed 
united  with  every  quality  that  wisdom  allows  to  be  ex- 
cellent, and  the  heart  acknowledges  as  truly  amiable. 

Henrt  Grattan,  the  being  who  has  elicited  the 
above  praises,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1751. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  practitioner  at  the  Irish  bar, 
and  held  the  situation  of  Recorder  of  Dublin.  His  son 
was  caiied  to  the  bar  in  1761 ;  but  in  his  forensic  character 
be  did  not  acquire  much  celebrity.  He  shortly  afterwards 
gave  up  bis  whole  time  to  politics;  and  the  following 
calamity  ocoaiiooed  his  first  entry  into  the 
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senate.  In  1773  or  1774,  Francis  Caulfield,  the  brother 
of  Lord  Cbarlemonty  a  most  estimable  characteri  and  the 
representative  of  the  borough  of  Charlemont,  was  od  bia 
return  from  England  to  attend  his  duty  in  parliament, 
unfortunately  lost  between  Park-gate  and  Doblin.  By 
this  vacancy,  which  Mr.  Caulfield's  death  occasioned  in 
parliament,  the  electors  of  Charlemont  were  enabled, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  lordship,  to  return  a  man  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  was  destined  to  act  a  more  ooa- 
spicuons  part  than  any  one  who  had  ever  been  depoted  Co 
serve  there ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  accordingly  took  his  scat, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
1 1  th  of  December,  1775. 

We  are  not  aware  either  in  what  year,  or  on  what  s«b» 
ject  he  delivered  what  is  termed  his  mutdbi  speeeA;  bnt 
his  great  talents,  his  fervid  and  impressive  eloqoence, 
soon  constituted  him  a  leader  on  the  popular  side,  and 
on  that  side  he  continued  with  scarely  an  abcmtioa  to 
the  close  of  his  existence.  In  October  1777»  Lord  Buck- 
inghamshire met  parliament;  and  in  tbe  debate  oo  the 
embargo,  the  necessity  of  which  was  feebly  sapported  by 
Burgh,  pertinaciously  adhered  to  by  Scott,  and  opposed 
with  great  vivacity  and  honest  indignation  by  Ogk,  we 
find  Grattan  also  opposing  it  with  excessive  pointy  deli- 
cate irony,  and  strong  and  manly  eloquence. 

In  1778,  the  national  distress  was  beyond  all  hnmaa 
calculation.  The  manufacturers,  in  consequence  of  the 
restrictions  on  their  foreign  trade,  imposed  by  the  Eogluh 
parliament,  were  in  a  state  of  mendicancy,  of  absolote 
want.  Thousands  of  them  were  supported  by  charity. 
These  alarming  circumstances  were  constantly  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  ministers,  in  their  warmest  colourings 
by  an  opposition  of  the  greatest  weight,  numberS|  and 
ialenu,  ever  combined  in  the  British  senate.  Ministers, 
however,  remitted  the  great  objects  of  Irish  grievanees  to 
the  next  session,  npon  the  pretexts  of  want  of  infitfiii^ 
tion.  Whilst  the  British  parliament  were  thus  acting  cm 
a  system  of  proaraatinatioii  and  delay,  the  fedingaof  ihi 
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Irish  nalion  were  suspeaded  by  the  hopes  of  relief;  but 
when  they  found  that  the  British  ministry  had  forsaken 
their  cause,  they  naturally  enough  became  sorely  exaspe- 
rated,  and  their  discontent  became  formidable  and  alarm- 
ing.    Associations  were  entered  into  against  the  importa- 
tion of  British  commodities,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  Irish  manufactures;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  manufactures  of  Ireland  began  in  some  slight  degree 
to  revive,  and  the  demand  for  British  goods  in  a  great 
measnre  to  decrease.     During  the  recess,  the  system  of 
associating  and  volnnteering  took  its  rise,  and  bad  made 
considerable  progress  ere  the  parliament  met  on  the  ]2tb 
October,  1779*      The  lord-lieutenant's  speech  from  the 
throne  did  not  say  much ;  and  the  address  in  answer,  by 
Sir  R.  T.  Dean,  did  not,  of  course,  presume  to  say  more. 
An  address  of  a  different  complexion  was  now  formed  and 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan,  as  an  amendment  to  the  answer 
to  the  lord-lieutenant's  speech:  Mr.  Grattan's  amendment 
was  clothed  in  the  following  eloquent  language; — ^''Tbat 
we  beseech  your  majesty  to  believe,  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  we  are  constrained  to  approach  yoa 
on  the  present  occasion ;  but  the  constant  drain  to  supply 
absentees,  and  the  unfortunate  prohibition  of  our  trade^ 
have  caused  such  calamity,  that  the  natural  support  of 
our  country  has  decayed,  and  our  manufactures  are  dying 
away  for  want.  Famine  stalks  band  in  hand  with  hopeless 
wretchedness,  and  the  only  means  left  to  support  the  ex- 
piring trade  of  this  miserable   part  of  your  majesty's 
dominions,  is  to  open  a  free  export  trade,  and  let  your 
Irish  subjects  enjoy  their  natural  birthright." 

Sir  Henry  Cavendish  declared  he  would  vote  against 
the  amendment,  and  advised  the  forming  a  committee; 
tbis,Mr. Ogle  reprobated:  Sir  Edward  Newenham  charged 
the  British  ministry  with  contempt  and  neglect  to  the 
nation,  and  said,  he  thought  the  original  address  a  ser- 
vile echo  to  the  speech.  The  Provost  drew  a  most  pa^ 
tbetic  picture  of  tlie  melancholy  situation  of  his  native 
Gotmtry.     The  attorney-general  delivered  a  studied  eulo- 
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giam  on  the  sensibility  of  the  king  and  the  hamanity  of 
his  minister.  The  debate  took  a  new  turn  by  teTeral  of 
the  ministerial  party  declaring,  that,  for  the  lakeof  una- 
nimityi  they  would  not  oppose  the  amendment.  The 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Flood  declared  for  the  amendment, 
and  entered  largely  into  a  justification  of  his  political 
conduct,  which  he  said  had  unfortunately  been  mirepre- 
sented ;  that  the  office  he  held  was  the  unsolicited  g;ift  of 
his  sovereign,  which  he  had  received  with  gratitude,  and 
held  with  honour ;  that  when  a  time  came  that  he  coold  no 
longer  do  it,  he  would  gladly  throw  the  bracelet  into  the 
common  cauldron.  Mr.  Burgh  (at  that  time  prime*ser- 
jeant)  approved  of  the  amendment,  but  condemned  the 
preamble,  and  suggested  one  short  simple  propositioa. 
Mr.  Flood  whispered  to  him  across  the  benches,  ''  state 
a  free  trade  merely."  Burgh  instantly  adopted  the  words, 
and  moved,  '^  That  nothing  but  a  free  trade  coold  save 
the  country  from  ruin."  Mr.  Grattan  at  first  objected  to 
withdrawing  the  preamble,  as  he  not  only  considered  it 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  any  motion  that  could  be  made 
on  the  subject;  but  was  afraid  by  dividing  the  proposition, 
he  should  make  room  for  some  adroit  and  succeuful  par^ 
liameotary  manceuvre,  which  would  get  rid  of  the  whole. 
However,  when  Mr.  Connolly,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  who  from  that  connection,  as  well  as 
his  rank  and  situation,  might,  in  the  fluctuating  state  of 
the  House,  have  commanded  a  majority,  not  only  expressed 
himself  strongly  in  favour  of  a  free  trade,  but  against  the 
preamble,  Mr.  tirattan  withdrew  it,  stating  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  did  so  in  the  full  and  entire  expectation  that 
the  resolution  as  to  a  free  trade  would  be  unequivocallj 
supported.  Mr.  Burgh's  amendment  was  then  pot  and 
carried  unanimously.  Tiie  above  is  a  correct  detail  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  inconceivable  advantage  was 
obtained.  When  the  House  of  Commons  attended  the 
lord-lieutenant  with  this  resolution,  the  volunteers  of  the 
Dublin  district  lined  the  streets  through  which  thsj 
passed,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  grateful  approbation. 
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On  the  13th  of  NoTembery  1781,  Mr.  Grattan  made  a 
motion  for  bringing  in  heads  of  a  bill  to  explain,  amend, 
and  limit,  an  act  to  prevent  desertion  and  mutiny  in  the 
army,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Flood.  The  great 
patriotic  orator  thas  prefaced  his  motion  : — he  said,  that 
**  ID  the  eighteenth  century,  however  astonishing  it  mast 
appear,  he  rose  to  vindicate  Magna  Charta,  sanctified  as 
it  was  by  the  authority  of  six  hundred  years.  He  called 
upon  genticflMD  to  teach  British  privileges  to  an  Irish 
senate.  He  quoted  the  la^vs  of  England,  first,  because 
they  were  laws ;  secondly,  because  they  were  franchises, 
and  they  were  the  franchises  of  Irishmen  as  well  as  Eng- 
lishmen. He  was  not  come  to  say  what  was  expedient, 
he  came  to  demand  a  right ;  and  he  hoped  he  was  speaking 
to  men,  who  knew  and  felt  their  rights,  and  not  to  cor- 
rupt consciences  and  beggarly  capacities."  After  having 
displayed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  usual  eloquence, 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  division  of  seventy-seven  for, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  against  the  motion. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1782,  when  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic bill  was  in  the  committee,  Mr.  Grattan  delivered  a 
most  powerful  speech  in  favour  of  their  withheld  rights 
and  privileges,  proving  in  every  instance,  that  they  had 
behaved  as  a  brave,  loyal,  and  sincere  people.  **  When 
this  country  (said  he)  had  resolved  no  longer  to  crouch 
beneath  the  burthen  of  oppression  that  England  had  laid 
upon  her;  when  she  armed  in  defence  of  her  rights,  and 
a  high-spirited  people  demanded  a  free  trade,  did  the  Ro- 
man catholics  desert  their  countrymen  ?  No ;  they  were 
found  among  the  foremost.  When  it  was  afterwards 
thought  necessary  to  assert  a  free  constitution,  the  Roman 
catholics  displayed  their  public  virtue ;  they  did  not  en* 
deavour  to  take  advantage  of  your  situation,  they  did 
not  endeavour  to  make  terms  for  themselves ;  but  they 
entered  frankly  and  heartily  into  the  cause  of  the  country; 
judging  by  their  own  virtue  that  they  might  depend  upon 
your  generosity  for  thetr  reward.  But  now,  after  you 
liave  obtained  a  free  trade,  after  the  voice  of  the  nation 
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has  asserted  their  indepeDdence,  they  approach  this  Home 
as  humble  suppliantSy  and  beg  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  rights  of  men.  Upon  the  occasions  I  have  roeiH 
tioned,  I  did  carefully  obserre  their  actioosi  and  did  then 
determine  to  support  their  cause  wheneTer  it  came  before 
this  House,  and  to  bear  a  strong  testimony  of  the  Gomti- 
tutional  principles  of  the  catholic  body.  Nor  ahooU  it 
be  mentioned  as  a  reproach  to  them,  that  •  they  foaght 
under  the  banner  of  King  James,  when  we  recollect  that 
before  they  entered  the  field,  they  extorted  from  hion  a 
Magna  Charta,  a  British  constitution.  In  1779,  wbea 
the  fleets  of  Bourbon  hovered  on  our  coastt,  and  the 
Irish  nation  roused  herself  to  arms,  did  the  Roman  catho- 
lics stand  aloof?  or  did  they,  as  might  be  expected  fiom 
their  oppressed  situation,  ofler  assistance  to  the  eneny  ? 
No ;  they  poured  in  subscriptions  for  the  senrice  of  their 
country,  or  they  pressed  into  the  ranks  of  her  glixioos 
volunteers." 

Lord  Carlisle  foreseeing,  in  the  change  of  miniatrf,  a 
total  change  of  principles  and  measures,  with  refemioe 
to  Ireland,  and  having  received  no  fresh  instraetioas  or 
support  from  the  British  cabinet,  wished  only  to  odqtoj 
some  of  the  then  pending  bills  up  to  the  Loids;  aDd,'oa 
the  14th  of  March,  1782,  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the 
l6th  of  April.  By  that  time  a  general  change  haviii|; 
taken  place  in  the  British  ministry,  the  Rockingham  party 
having  gained  the  ascendancy,  Mr.  Eden  went  to  London 
with  Lord  Carlisle's  resignation  of  the  lieutenancy  of  that 
kingdom,  desiring  only  time  to  make  some  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  close  the  session  of  parliament. 
His  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  viceroyalty  hy  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  14th  of 
April,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Fitepatrick  (brother  In 
Lord  Ossory)  as  his  secretary.  His  grace,  on  his  airival, 
was  hailed  by  all  ranks  as  the  harbinger  of  liberty,  conci- 
liation, and  peace. 

Parliament  met  according  to  adjournment,  on  the  Ifith 
of  April;  the  galleries  and  bar  of  the  Hovse  of  Cnlni 
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were  crowded,  and  expectation  was  raised  to  entbosiasm. 
The  resolutions  then  moTed  by  Mr.  Grattan  were  objected 
to  at  ^he  Castle,  not  so  much  for  their  substance  (for 
the  British  ministry  meant  fairly)  as  because  they  were 
thought  to  require  some  modifications,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  friends,  would  hare  dimi- 
nished their  weight  and  efficacy.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of 
Portland  might  think  they  would  not  meet  the  concur* 
rence  of  the  British  cabinet  without  some  alteration.  The 
good  Lord  Charlemont  had  several  interviews  with  fats 
grace  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared 
bis  intention,  and  that  of  bis  friends,  to  move  the  resolu- 
tions again  in  both  Houses,  without  any  alteration;  and 
that  ministers  might  take  what  course  they  thought  fit. 
In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  when  the  House  met,  it  was 
wholly  unknown  to  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends, 
whether  the  resolutions  and  address  which  Mr.  Grattan  had 
undertaken  to  move,  would  be  opposed  by  government  or 
not.  Mr.  Grattan,  however,  persevered ;  and,  though  much 
indisposed,  prefaced  his  declaration  of  rights  by  a  most 
splendid  oration,  in  which  he  observed,  ^^  he  was  not  very 
old,  and  yet  he  remembered  Ireland  a  child.  He  had 
watched  her  growth  ;  from  infancy  she  grew  to  arms, 
from  arms  to  liberty.  She  was  not  now  afraid  of  the 
French,  she  was  not  now  afraid  of  the  English,  she  was 
Dot  now  afraid  of  herself;  her  sons  were  no  longer  an 
arbitrary  gentry ;  a  ruined  commonalty ;  protestants  op- 
pressing catholics ;  catholics  groaning  under  oppression  : 
but  she  was  now  an  united  land."  He  stated  the  three 
great  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Ireland  ; — the 
declaratory  statute  of  George  the  First,  enabling  the  Bri- 
tish parliament  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  ;— the  perpe- 
tual mutiny  bill,  which  rendered  the  standing  army  of 
Ireland  independent  of  the  control  of  parliament;— >and 
the  unconstitutional  powers  of  the  Irish  privy  council  to 
mutilate  or  suppress  bills  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  their 
way  to  Eoglmid  for  the  royal  assent.  The  repeal  of  these 
jpkiMnrioos  slatuteti  aod  the  «botiliofi  of  that  most  im- 
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proper  sway  of  the  Irish  privy  council,  were,  be  said|  the 
terms  on  which  alone  he  could  be  induced  to  support  the 
government:  the  address  to  his  majesty  stating  the  grier- 
ances  of  Ireland,  and  the  declaration  of  right,  were  then 
proved  by  him  in  answer  to  the  king's  message.  Notwith* 
standing  his  indisposition,  his  exertions  were  so  great, 
that  Lord  Charlemont  often  declared,  that  if  ever  spirit 
could  be  said  to  act  independent  of  body,  it  was  on  that 
occasion.  The  sense  of  the  House  in  favour  of  the  addreti 
was  so  unequivocally  manifested,  that  all  opposition  (if 
any  were  intended)  was  relinquished.    Colonel  Fitzpatrick 
acted  with  his  usual  good  sense,  and  suffered  the  addrcts 
to  pass  unanimously.    In  fact,  had  government  shewed 
itself  any  way  hostile  to  the  address,  it  must  have  beca 
left  in  a  minority,  as  several  of  the  old  court  had  pledg^ 
themselves  to  a  support  of  Mr.  Grattan  in  this  instance; 
and  many  of  that  body  would  have  joined  him,  uot  from 
the  slightest  regard  to  a  declaration  of  right,  or  its  moven, 
but  from  their  antipathy  to  a  Whig  ministry,  which  tfaey 
would  have  most  gladly  embarrassed,  and  indeed  over- 
thrown, if  in  their  power.    The  British  minister  acted 
with  candour  and  magnanimity.     Mr.  Fox  moved  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute  of  George  the  First,  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  ^'and  never  (said  Mr. 
Grattan)  did  a  British  minister  support  such  honourable 
claims  with  such  constitutional  arguments."     The  bill 
rendering  the  parliament  of  Ireland  independent  of  that 
of  Great  Britain,  passed  through  both  Houses,  coaplcd 
with  a  resolution,  "  That  it  was  essentially  necessary  to 
the  mutual  happiness  of  the  two  countries,  that  a  firm  and 
solid  connection  should  be  forthwith  established  by  the 
consent  of  both,  and  that  his  majesty  should  be  requested 
to  give  the  proper  directions  for  promoting  the  same." 

If  any  thing  could  surpass  the  patriotic  zeal,  and  tem- 
perate firmness  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
parliament  and  people,  it  was  the  unbounded  joy  and 
generous  gratitude  they  manifested  on  this  first  pledge  of 
political  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
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towards  IrelaQd.  The  parliament  TOted  twenty  thousand 
seamen  for  his  majesty's  navy,  and  the  whole  volunteer 
body  cheerfully  engaged  to  contribute  their  aid  and  in- 
fluence in  raising  the  men. 

No  sooner  bad  the  important  motion  been  dispo3ed  of, 
than  Mr.  Bagenal,  a  man  of  sterling  sense,  and  an 
inflexible  patriot,  rose ;  and,  after  congratulating  his  coun- 
try, Great  Britain,  his  majesty,  and  his  ministers,  for 
l»viDg  obtamed  the  greatest  of  all  political  blessings,  he 
called  upon  the  house  to  confer  some  signal  mark  of  a 
great  and  grateful  nation,  upon  their  illustrious  benefactor 
Mr.  Grattan ;  whose  efforts  in  procuring  them  these  bless- 
lags,  had  been  timed  and  conducted  with  so  much  wisdom; 
and  considering  this  great  and  good  man  as  the  father  of 
bis  regenerated  country,  he  further  called  upon  them  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  special  instrument  which  benign 
providence  had  used,  to  convert  the  oppression  and  bond- 
age of  their  country,  into  freedom  and  independence. 
''  Far  be  it  from  me  (said  he)  to  compare  even  the  ser- 
vices of  Marlborough  to  those,  for  which  we  stand  in- 
debted; we  have  no  deductions  to  make  from  our  gratitude ; 
without  protracting,  or  any  public  expence,  his  efforts 
nave  been  timed  and  conducted  with  so  much  wisdom, 
and  the  appearance  of  such  a  being  on  earth,  was  so 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  liberty  at  this  most  cri- 
tical juncture,  that  without  superstition,  men  may  well 
record  him  amongst  the  most  propitious  interpositions  of 
heaven.  He  has  crowned  bis  work ;  and  under  his 
auspices  the  throne  of  freedom  is  fixed  upon  so  certain 
a  basis,  and  will  probably  be  always  so  well  supported 
by  the  due  influence  the  public  are  likely  to  acquire  under 
his  system,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  there  is  no 
danger  of  parliament  itself  ever  being  able  to  shake  it ; 
Dor  shall  parliament,  I  trust,  ever  again  be  profanely  styled 
omnipotent.  I  am  conscious  I  might  have  anticipated 
men  infinitely  better  qualified  to  bring  such  a  measure 
forward ;  one  excuse  1  have, — for  it  is  not  the  impatient 
wish  that  every  body  must  have,  jto  see  such  a  character 
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exaltedy — not  any  little  vanity  to  distiagnish  oyaelf;  \mtp 
as  I  never  had  any  private  acquaintance,  nor  private  coo* 
versation  with  our  great  benefactor,  I  thooght  it  might 
come  as  well  from  one  from  whom  he  could  not  have  any 
claim,  as  from  those  distinguished  personages  that  he  is 
intimate  with.  Virtue,  to  be  sure,  is  its  own  reward; 
and  we  know,  that  our  generous  benefactor  is  in  his  own 
sphere  of  happiness,  content;  but  shall  we  be  oootent 
without  doing  our  duty, — shall  we  be  ungratefnl  I  God  tat^ 
bid  I  Gratitude  seems  to  be  a  virtue  peculiarly  adapted 
to  nations  that  have  received  such  benefits  as  oon ;  it  is 
often  neglected  by  individuals,  because  it  is  often  cot  of 
their  power  to  be  as  grateful  as  they  wish ;  we,  I  tmal, 
shall  never  have  such  another  opportunity  of  exeffcising 
ours.    God  forbid  we  should  let  it  slip." 

He  then  concluded  by  giving  notice,  that  on  the  OMr* 
row  after  the  grant  to  his  majesty  should  have  been 
settled,  and  a  proper  thanksgiving  offered  to  heaven  te 
the  recovery  of  their  rights,  he  would  move  that  die 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  iota 
consideration  the  sum  they  should  grant  for  the  pordMs* 
ing  an  estate,  and  building  a  suitable  mansion  for  their 
illustrious  benefactor,  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.  and  his  heirs, 
for  ever,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  aneqaalled 
service  he  had  done  for  the  kingdom  of  Irelaod,  whichwai 
afterwards,  on  May  «7th,  fixed  at  50,000/.;  which  resoh- 
tion  the  House  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  resolved  that 
an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  lord-lieotenatfit  thai 
he  would  be  pleased  to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  humhte 
desire  of  that  House,  that  he  would  direct  that  sum  fa  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Iv^ 
land,  to  be  settled  on  Henry  Grattan,  Esq.  and  his  faeiiai 

Ere  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  were  concluded,  the 
demon  of  discord  was  busy  in  sowing  discontent»  jeeloesjfy 
and  envy,  both  within  and  without  parliament.  The  two 
great  rival  orators,  Messrs.  Grattan  and  Flood,  who  ap- 
peared equally  bent  and  determined  upoa  acquiring  and 
securing  the  civil  freedom  of  their  country,  had  dificveat 
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pleas  of  merit  for  their  condnct*      Mr.  Flood  bad  for 
seven  years  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  lucrative  oflices  onder 
governmeot,  which  he  sacrificed  to  his  patriotism  in  the 
present  hoor.    Mr.  Grattan  had  never  been  in  place ;  and 
now,  that  he  might  have  come  in,  through  his  patriotism 
he  declined  it:  but  the  honourable  tribute  of  gratitude 
shewn  to  Mr.  Grattan  by  the  vote  and  address  of  the 
Commons,  appears  to  have  been  productive  of  jealousy 
in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  some  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  admirers.    The  grounds  of  this  unfor- 
tunate jealousy  fully  appeared  within  three  days  after 
Mr.  Bagenal's  motion  in  favour  of  Mr.  Grattan ;  when 
Mr.  Montgomery  (of  Donegal)  ''called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  honourable  gentleman,  the  best,  the 
most  able,  the  most  indefatigable,  the  most  sincere,  that 
had  ever  sacrificed  private  interest  to  the  advantage  of 
his  country.     After  such  a  description,  he  said  he  need 
not  name  Mr.  Flood ;  who  had  rehnquished   the  most 
lucrative  offices  of  the  state,  rather  than  desert  the  coih 
stitution  of  Ireland :  and,  as  he  knew  the  present  admi- 
nistration intended  to  raise  its  glory,  by  acting  on  the 
most  liberal  principles  of  freedom,  be  gave  notice,  that 
he  did  intend  to  move  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  rest<N'e  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Flood  to  the  office  he  lately  held,  and  in  this  he 
hoped  for  the  concurrence  of  the  minister.    He  would 
not,  he  said,  move  for  any  pecuniary  reward,  as  he  knew 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  question  was  above  receiving 
any  alms  from  bis  country."   He  was  called  upon  to  name 
a  day ;  but  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  having  observed,  that  the 
place  of  Mr.  Flood  was  no  longer  vaoant,  when,  after 
some  desultory  observations,  Mr.  Montgomery  abandoned 
his  intention. 

Oo  the  28th  of  October,  1783,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Flood,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
the  debate  became  so  personal  and  overheated  between 
these  two  rival  orators,  that  they  were  both  ordered  into 
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castody,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mischievous  coDsequenoef 
of  their  unhappy  difference.  Although  the  speeches  of 
both  abound  with  much  personality,  yet  they  are  too  elo* 
quent  to  be  omitted, — we  therefore  insert  ihc  wkok  of  the 
unhappy  dispute. 

Mr.  Flood  prefaced  his  speech  by  observing-**^  I 
find  myself  little  capable  of  speaking  to  this  qoci- 
tion,  oppressed  with  sickness  as  1  am ;  not  in  the  Icttst 
degree  expecting  such  a  question  this  nightp  and  moie 
astonished  than  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  to  find  thelcait 
symptom  of  opposition  arising  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  The  opposition  to  it  should  originate  bere»  lor 
the  resolution  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  ought  to  do«.  In 
Lord  Townshend's  administration,  a  resolution  was  pro- 
posed, *  that  the  condition  of  this  country  required  efery 
practicable  retrenchment  to  be  made  in  its  ezpenaet;*  ttd 
the  administration  of  that  day  thought  they  had  done 
enough,  and  allowed  themselves  latitude  sufficient,  by 
amending  it  with  the  words — '  consistent  with  the  wcUwt 
thereof,  and  the  honourable  support  of  his  majesty's  go» 
vernment ;'  though  the  resolution  so  amended  stood  thea 
exactly  like  the  present  motion.  (Here  the  derk,  at  Mr. 
Flood's  desire,  read  the  former  resolution.)  But,  I  think, 
this  motion  still  allows  too  great  an  inlet  to  pablic  pro* 
fusion.  Some  men  will  think  of  their  own  welfare,  wbeo 
the  welfare  of  the  country  is  the  object,  and  include  tbair 
own  support  within  the  honourable  support  of  hu  bm- 
jesty's  government.  1  did  not,  therefore,  think  any 
men  on  the  side  of  administration  would  have  oppoaed 
the  motion;  1  rather  supposed  they  would  liave  called  oat 
in  triumph  to  let  it  pass  \  tbey  would  have  exulted  to  tie 
^  the  new  commons  the  new  country/  Ireland,  in  its 
emancipated  and  dignified  slate,  tolerate  the  nomense 
that  was  current  in  Lord  Townshend's  administration! 

**  1  am  as  will mg  as  any  man  to  pay  compliment  to  mioia* 
try,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  allow  them  every  degree 
of  credit  for  their  honourable  intentions ;  1  have  not  the 
smallest  ground  of  animosity  or  resentment  to  then,  and 
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when  I  hear  ecommiy  recommeoded  from  the  thronet 
almost  iQ  the  words  of  the  honourable  baronet,  I  am 
astooisbed  at  an  opposition  to  his  motion.      Indeed,  I 
believe  tbe  words  of  that  recommendation  were  by  some 
accident  misplaced,  or  that  government  has  not  digested 
the  plan  of  retrenchment;  they  should  not  have  followed 
iinmediately  the  mention  of  the  Genevan  colony,  a  body 
of  virtuous  men,  who,   to  avoid   the  most  ignominious 
slavery,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  arms  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  not  the  proper  place  to  use  the  word  economy : 
it  there  disgraces  the  virtuous  and  generous  act  of  men, 
who  have  just  recovered  their  own  liberty;  by  placing  it 
there,  we  may  lose  a  great  deal  of  honour,  but  can  save 
very  little  money.     But  it  is  not  to  such  little  things  we 
are  to  look  for  relief;  our  retrenchments  should   reach 
establishments,  and  not,  like  England,  plunge  deeper  each 
day  in  ruin.    Ministry  both  here  and  in  that  kingdom, 
have  been  often  warned  of  the  fatal  consequences  that 
must  follow ;  but  these  warnings  have  been  treated  as  the 
visions  of  speculative  men.      England,  that  great  and 
mighty  country,  now  staggers  under  a  load  of  debt,  dis* 
tressed  and  dismembered  ;  her  expenses  overwhelm  her; 
and' where  is  the  man  who  will  say,  she  shall  be  redeemed  i 
where  is  the  man  who  will  say,  I  will  redeem  her,  and 
will  say  how?    Though  every  little  minister,  or  every 
little  man  who  imagines  he  is  a  minister,  is  ready  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  her  affairs ;  where  is  the  man 
who  will  say,  that  Ireland  ought  to  have  a  peace  esta* 
blisbment  of  fifteen  thousand  men  i  When  the  augmenta* 
tion  took   place   in    Lord  Townshend's   administration, 
this  country  was  unable  to  bear  it;  and  since  that  day, 
we  have  been  involving  her  deeper  and  deeper,  because 
we  at  first  engaged  her  in  an  undertaking  beyond  her 
strength.    When  ail  the  world  united  against  Britain,  and 
she  was  surrounded  with  enemies  on  every  side,  we  gave 
way  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts  and  spared  her  four 
thousand  men;  and  some  time  after,  in  the  moment  db 
JIagrante  beUoj  we  granted  her  morethan  half  our  remaia- 
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ing  troops ;  if  tbeOi  id  time  of  war,  the  country  ocdild  avW 
sist  without  troopt,  will  any  man  say,  that  in  time  nf 
profound  peace  she  ought  to  support  fifteen  thoosaod 
men?  No;  now  is  the  time  for  reducing  yonr  military 
establishment;  let  your  intention  be  known  this  day,  that 
the  right  honourable  secretary  may  have  time  to  ooflMnw* 
nicate  with  England ;  if  you  neglect  the  preteot  0|ipeff 
tunity,  no  minister  hereafter  will  have  even  a  preu 
for  restoring  the  finances  of  this  country. 

**  I  am  no  partisan ;  either  here  or  in  England,  I 
nothing  by  it;  I  am  ready  in  either  place,  like  a  nBOi  to 
support  ministers  while  they  are  right;  and  wbenever  they 
are  wrong,  to  oppose  them,  and  resist  their  measores.  Al 
present,  I  hope  my  honourable  friend  will  allow  wie  to 
alter  his  motion,  and  state  a  precise  idea;  I  wottld  haiw 
it  run  thus: — ^  Resohedj  That  the  condition  of  tbia  cotB- 
try  requires  every  practicable  retrenchment,  fcc  and  that 
the  military  establishment  in  its  present  state,  aflToida  roaai 
for  effectual  retrenchment/ 

''  I  love  the  army  as  a  body  of  brave  and  worthy  inea^ 
but  I  would  not  sacrifice  the  kingdom  to  tbeir  benefit* 
Now,  Sir,  if  ministers  really  mean  economy,  tfaey  will 
agree  with  this  amendment  of  mine ;  if  not,  diey  will 
amuse  us  with  the  words  only." 

Mr.  George  Ponsonby, — '^  Sir,  I  can-  see  at  plainly  as 
any  man,  the  intent  of  the  reflections  thrown  upoa  yanr 
predecessor  in  the  chair;  and  1  must  say,  as  to  the  niwver 
of  this  resolution,  that  no  disapprobation  of  bis  givaaaa 
any  but  a  pleasurable  sensation,  and  I  do  at  all  timet  ftd 
that  supreme  contempt  for  his  disapprobation  and  opiDio% 
which  I  now  take  the  liberty  to  declare."  Mr.  Ponaoaby 
then  entered  into  a  defence  of  his  father's  (the  bla 
Speaker)  conduct;  he  recited  the  history  of  that  tine;* 
He  said,  ''that  Mr.  Flood  had  exerted  himself  toaofipit 
bis  father's  interest  against  Lord  Townshend's  atttehi^ 
and  asked  why,  when  virtue  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Ti 
hend,  had  overturned  interest,  the  alleged  system  ef 

had  not  been  overturned  also  i    He  dedaiei  hii 
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fil'BS  reliaoce  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  bis  friends,  that 
thej  intended  an  effectual  and  satisfactory  reform ;  and 
eoncJodedy  that  if  the  honourable  baronet  thought  the 
circle  in  which  he  sat,  was  composed  of  men  grown  old 
in  iniquity,  it  would  be  but  charitable  for  him  to  come 
/amongst  tbem^  as.  only  from  his  virmous  contact  and 
indefatigable  labours,  they  could  hope  to  be  brought  iqto 
the  xoad  of  rigbteoosness." 

Mr.  Flood  saidf  *'  be  had  not  supported  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
interest,  but  be  bad  opposed  Lord  Townsbend's  adminis* 
tration:  he  said  this  jto  exculpate  Mr.  Ponsonby  from  tbe 
charge  of  ingratitad^,  for  .when  he  bad  fell  the  band  of 
power,  Mr.  Ponsoaby  had  not  supported  blm;  but  be 
never  looked  at  such  little  things  as  tbe  interest  of  parti- 
cular  men  of  parties :  they  appeared  great  indeed  to  the 
men  who  were  engaged  in  them  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
man  who  /contemplates  .the  public  welfare,  they  vanish 
into  nothing.  Had  I,  said  he,  been  bis  father's  supporter^ 
the  honourable  gentleman  but  ill  requited  me,  when'  in 
his  Joodesi  tone,  he  cried  out  to  have  me  dismissed,  and 
seemed  to  reproach  ministers  with  pusillanimity  for  de* 
laying  the  sentence.  He  declared,  indaed,  that  he  bad 
no  pecaonal  dislike  to  me,  but  it  was  only  to  oblige  one 
or  two  particular  friends ;  yet  the  gentleman  boasts  of 
Whig  principles,  Whig  connexions:  Whig  friends  he 
may  justly  boast;  but  such  conduct  was  a  manifestation 
of  Whig  apostacy.  God  and  natnre  have  established  this 
limit  to  power. — it  cannot  long  subsist  divested  of  recti- 
tude. Do  we  mean  to  take  up  the  words  of  retrenchment 
ourselves,  or  will  we  leave  it  to  others  to  economise  for 
iisi  If  we  proceed  upon  this  business,  the  people  will 
stand  grateful  and  admiring  spectators  of  our  progress ; 
if  not,  they  may  perhaps  take  it  up  themselves:  let  us 
then  act  honestly  \  let  us  tell  Great  Britain  what  no  man 
can  deny,  that  the  military  is  the  place  to  make  retrench- 
ment. I  will  suppose  ministers  as  good  as  any  man  can 
wish,  but  'tis  our  duty  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  tbeir  honest  intenuoni." 
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Mr.  Grattan. — '^  I  shall  not  trouble  you  loog,  nor  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House,  by  apologising  for  bodily  infir- 
mity, or  the  affectation  of  infirmity.  1  shall  not  speak  of 
myself,  or  enter  into  a  defence  of  my  character,  having 
never  apostatised.  I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
House  now  to  investigate  what  we  know  to  be  fact.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  go  into  the  business,  as  the 
House  did  upon  another  occasion,  without  the  formality 
of  the  committee's  report.  As  to  myself,  the  honourable 
reward  that  a  grateful  nation  has  bestowed  upon  mei.for 
ever  binds  me  to  make  every  return  in  my  power,  and 
particularly  to  oppose  every  unnecessary  expense.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  with  the  honourable  gentleman,  as  to 
the  speech;  and  1  believe  he  will  find  instances,  where 
economy  has  been  recommended  from  the  throne,  bni 
prodigality  practised.  This  was  the  case  in  Lord  Har* 
Courtis  administration  ; — an  administration  which  had  the 
support  of  the  honourable  gentleman,  and  therefore  he^ 
of  all  men,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  reject  that  illusory  eco- 
nomy, which  has  so  often  appeared  in  the  speeches  of  Jord- 
lieutenants.  With  respect  to  the  Genevese,  i  never  conld 
have  thought  it  possible  to  give  the  speech  such  a  bias  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  that  people  will  be  deceived,  if 
they  give  credit  to  any  declaration  that  infers  from  the 
words  of  the  speech,  any  thing  but  an  honest  economy 
in  applying  the  public  money  fairly  to  their  use.  The 
nation  has  derived  great  honour  from  this  transaction^ 
and  1  would  be  sorry  to  have  it  tarnished  by  inference 
and  insinuation. 

*^  In  mi,  when  the  burdens  of  the  country  were  comp 
paratively  small,  1  made  a  motion  similar  to  this;  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  then  opposed  me.  1  have  his  sanctioiiy 
now,  thati  was  right,  and  he  was  wrong;  and  I  say  this,  that 
though  gentlemen  may  for  a  while  vote  against  retrench- 
ments, they  will  at  last  see  the  necessity  of  them.  Yet,  while 
1  think  retrenchments  absolutely  necessary,  1  am  not  very 
sure,  that  this  is  just  the  time  to  make  it  in  the  army;  now 
when  England  has  acted  justly,  I  will  not  say  generously; 
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when  she  has  lost  her  empire;  when  she  still  feels  the 
wounds  of  the  last  unhappy  war,  and  comforts  herself  only 
with  the  faithful  friendship  of  Ireland.  If  in  1769,  when 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  were  denied,  and  those  of  America  in 
danger,  it  was  thought  unadvisable  to  retrench  our  army, 
there  can  be  no  such  reason  to  reduce  it  now.  when  both  are 
acknowledged  and  confirmed.  When  we  voted  four  thon- 
sand  men  to  butcher  our  brethren  in  America,  the  honour- 
able gentleman  should  have  opposed  that  vote;  but  per- 
haps he  will  be  able  to  explain  the  propriety  of  sending  four 
thousand  Irishmen  thither.  But  why  not  look  for  retrench- 
ment in  the  revenue  and  other  departments.  In  my  mind, 
the  proper  mode  would  be,  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  peace  establishment,  and  reduce 
our  several  departments  to  it." 

Mr.  Flood. — "  The  right  honourable  member  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  my  saying  a  word  in  reply 
to  what  he  has  delivered ;  every  member  in  that  House 
can  bear  witness  of  the  infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  there* 
fore,  it  required  but  little  candour  to  make  a  nocturnal 
attack  upon  that  infirmity :  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
right  honourable  member ;  I  will  meet  him  any  where,  or 
upon  any  ground,  by  night  or  by  day.  1  would  stand 
poorly  in  my  own  estimation,  and  in  my  country's  opinion, 
if  I  did  not  stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not  come  here 
dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words  to  delude  the  people; 
I  am  not  one  who  has  promised  repeatedly  to  bring  in  a 
bill  of  righu,  yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill  or  permit 
any  other  person  to  do  it ;  I  am  not  one  who  threatened 
to  impeach  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  for 
acting  under  an  £nglish  law,  and  afterwards  shrunk  from 
that  business  ;  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  simple  repeal ; 
I  am  not  one  who,  after  saying  the  parliament  was  a  par- 
liament of  prostitutes,  endeavoured  to  make  their  voices 
subservient  to  my  interest;  I  am  not  one  who  would  come 
at  midnight,  and  attempt  by  a  vote  of  this  House,  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  my  egregious  folly 
bad  raised  agamst  me;  1  am  oot  the  gentleman  who  sub.* 
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•itU  opon  your  accouots ;  I  am  not  the  mendicant  patrioV 
who  was  bought  by  my  coantry  for  a  sum  of  money,  and 
then  sold  my  country  for  prompt  payment;  I  am  not  the 
man  who  in  this  House  loudly  complained  of  an  infringe^ 
ment  made  by  England,  in  including  Ireland  in  a  bill, 
and  then  sent  a  certificate  to  Dungannon  that  Ireland  wai 
not  included.     I  never  was  bought  by  the  people,  nor. 
ever  sold  them :  the  gentleman  says,  be  never  apottatiied> 
but  I  say  I  never  changed   my  principles:  let  every 
say  the  same^  and  let  the  people  believe  them  if  thej 
But  if  it  be  so  bad  a  thing  to  take  an  office  in  the  itate^ 
bow  comes  the  gentleman  connected  with   persoda  m 
office  i    They,  I  hope,  are  men  of  virtue ;  or,  how  oomM 
the  gentleman  so  closely  connected  with  Colonel  Fitspa<^ 
trick  ?    I  object  to  no  man  for  being  in  office;  a  patriM 
in  office  is  the  more  a  patriot  for  being  there.    There  was 
a  time  when  the  glories  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlboroagb 
shrunk  and  withered  before  those  of  the  right  bonoorabltf 
gentleman;  when  palaces  superior  to  Blenheim  were  to 
be  built  for  his  reception;  when  pyramids  and  piliaie 
were  to  be  raised,  and  adorned  with  emblems  and  inscrip* 
tions  sacred  to  his  virtue :  but  the  pillars  and  pjimlniiit 
are  now  sunk,  though  then  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
was  held  inferior  to  him  ;  however,  he  is  still  wo  greats 
that  the  Queen  of  France,  I  dare  say,  will  have  a  lODg 
made  on  the  name  of  Grattan. 

''  Lord  Harcourt  practised  economy — ^but  what 
the  economy  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  i  IOQ,OOOL 
voted  to  raise  twenty  thousand  seamen,  though'  it 
well  known,  that  one*third  of  that  number  could  not  be 
raised;  and  what  was  the  application  of  the  money?  It 
was  applied  to  the  raising  of  the  execrated  fenciblea. 

"It  is  said,  i  supported  Lord  Harcourt's  adminittimtiooi 
It  is  true;  but  1  never  deserted  my  principles,  but  carried 
them  into  the  cabinet  with  me.  A  gentleman,  who  mw 
hears  me,  knows  that  I  proposed  to  the  privy  coanoil  M 
Irish  mutiny  bill,  and  that  not  with  a  view  of  anj  pMfi^ 
mentary  grant.    1  supported  an  absentee  taz)  sad  wUlt 
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I  was  10  oflieei  legiatered  mj  priooiples  in  the  ho6k»  of 
gomrameiit;  and  ibe  moment  I  coald  not  ioflaenoe  go«> 
veroowot  Co  ihe  adfaiitage  of  the  nation,  I  ceased  to  act 
with  tiiem.  I  acted  for  myself.  I  was  the  first  who  ever 
told  them,  that  an  Irish  mutiny  bill  most  be  granted^ 
IF  this  oountry  is  now  satisfied,  is  it  owing  to  that  gentleK 
man?  No;  the  simple  repeal,  disapproved  and  scouted  bj 
tfl  the  lawyers  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  shews  the  con* 
tmry ;  and  the  only  apology  he  can  make  is,  that  he  is 
no  lawyer  at  all.  A  man  of  warm  imagination  and  bril^ 
liaot  fancy,  will  sometimes  be  dazzled  with  his  own  ideasy 
and  may  for  a  moment  fall  into  error;  but  a  man  of  sound 
head  cooM  not  make  so  egregious  a  mistake,  and  a  man  of 
an  honest  heart  would  not  persist  in  it  after  it  was  disco* 
vered.  I  have  now  done :  and,  give  me  leave  to  say,  if 
the  gentleman  enters  often  into  this  kind  of  colloquy  with 
,  be  will  not  have  much  to  boast  of  at  the  end  of  the 


session.'* 


JUr.  GraUam.^-^  In  respect  to  the  House,  I  could  wish 

to  avoid  personality,  and  return  to  the  question,  but  I 

■last  request  liberty  to  explain  some  oircumsuooes  alluded 

to  by  the  honourable  member.    The  honourable  member 

has  alloded  to  St.  Christopher's  bill,  I  will  declare  the 

faet — he  may  tell  a  story :  when  I  received  a  copy  of 

that  bill,  it  gave  me  much  pain  and  much  offence;  I 

thonght  I  saw  the  old  intention  of  binding  Ireland  by 

Eoglbh   laws;  I  therefore  spoke  to  that  effect  in  this 

House ;  I  also  shewed  the  bill  to  all  the  most  able  and 

virtnoos  noen  in  this  kingdom,  who  were  of  opinion^  that 

my  suggestion  was  wrong ;  under  this  opinion  I  acquis 

esced,  and  the  opinion  has  justified   it:   as  to  coming 

at  midnight  to  obtain  a  vote,  imposing  silence  on  the 

people,  1  deny  it;  it  was  mis-stated  in  the  papers;  my 

resolution  was  to  declare  this  country  free^  and  that  any 

person  who  should  speak  or  write  to  the  contrary,  was  a 

public  enemy.    All  the  House,  all  the  revered  and  re* 

spected  characters  in  this  kingdom  heard  me,  and  know 

what  I  say  is  trae.    But  it  is  not  the  liander  of  a  bad 
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tongue  of  a  bad  character  that  can  defame  me.  I  main* 
taiD  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private  life ;  no  man, 
who  has  not  a  bad  character  can  say  I  ever  deceived  him, 
no  country  has  ever  called  me  cheat.  I  will  suppose  ft 
public  character,  a  man  not  now  in  this  House,  but  who 
formerly  might  have  been  here ;  I  will  suppose  it  was  his 
constant  practice  to  abuse  every  man  who  di£fered  from 
him,  and  to  betray  every  man  who  trusted  him ;  I  will 
suppose  him  active;  I  will  begin  from  bis  cradle,  mod 
divide  his  life  into  three  stages — in  the  first,  he  was  intent 
perate ;  in  the  second,  corrupt ;  and  in  the  third,  ledi- 
tious. 

^'  Suppose  him  a  great  egotist,  his  honour  equal  to  hii 
oath,  and  I  will  stop  him  and  say,  Sir,  your  taleott  art 
not  so  great  as  your  life  is  infamous ;  you  were  silent  for 
years,  and  you  were  silent  for  money :  when  affairs  of 
consequence  to  the  nation  were  debating,  you  might  be 
seen  passing  by  these  doors  like  a  guilty  spirit,  just  wai^ 
ing  for  the  moment  of  putting  the  question,  that  joa 
might  hop  in  and  give  your  venal  vote;  or,  at  times^  with 
a  vulgar  brogue,  apeing  the  manner,  and  affecting  ibe 
infirmities  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  or,  like  a  kettk-dmmmer, 
lather  yourself  into  popularity  to  catch  the  vulgar;  or 
you  might  be  seen  hovering  over  the  dome,  like  an  iU- 
omened  bird  of  night,  with  sepulchral  notes,  a  cadaveroQS 
aspect,  and  broken  beak,  ready  to  stoop  and  pounce  opoQ 
your  prey :  you  can  be  trusted  by  no  man ;  the  people 
cannot  trust  you;  the  ministers  cannot  trust  you^  jov 
deal  out  the  most  impartial  treachery  to  both ;  you  tell 
the  nation  it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  while  it  is  sold  by 
you;  you  fled  from  the  embargo;  you  fled  from  the 
mutiny  bill ;  you  fled  from  the  sugar  bill ;  I  therefor 
tell  you  in  the  face  of  your  country,  before  all  the  worlds 
and  to  your  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest  num.'' 

Mr.  Flood. — **  I  have  heard  a  very  extraordioaiy  luh 
rangue  indeed,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  say,  that  anj 
thing  half  so  unwarrantable  was  ever  uttered  in  tfaia 
House.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  set  out  vitti 
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declaring,  he  did  Dot  wish  to  use  personality,  and  no 
sooner  has  he  opened  his  mouth,  than  forth  issues  all  the 
vetfom  that  ingenuity  and  disappointed  vanity,  for  two 
years  brooding  over  corruption,  has  produced:  but  it 
cannot  taint  my  public  character;  four-and-twenty  years 
employed  in  yoor  service  has  established  that;  and  as  to 
my  private,  let  that  be  learned  from  my  tenants,  from 
nly  friends,  from  those  under  my  own  roof;  to  those 
I  appeal,  and  this  appeal  I  boldly  make,  with  utter  con- 
tempt of  insinuations,  false  as  they  are  illiberal.  The 
whole  force  of  what  has  been  said,  rests  upon  this,  that  I 
once  accepted  office,  and  this  is  called  apostacy ;  but  is 
a  man  the  less  a  patriot,  for  being  an  honest  servant  of 
the  crown  ?  As  to  me,  I  took  as  great  a  part  with  the 
first  office  of  the  state  at  my  back,  as  ever  the  right  ho- 
nourable gentleman  did  with  mendicancy  behind  him." 

Mr.  Flood  proceeded  to  defend  his  character,  when,  at 
a  pause,  the  Speaker  took  an  opportunity  to  interfere,  and 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  in  the  kindest  manner, 
entreated  him  to  forbear,  declaring,  that  he  had  suffered 
inexpressible  pain  during  this  contest;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  calls  of  the  House  to  hear  the  twp  members,  could 
have  made  him  so  long  sit  silent.  He  again  besought  Mr. 
Flood  to  sit  down,  and  the  House  joining  with  the  chair, 
that  gentleman,  after  sundry  efforts  to  speak,  was  obliged 
to  desist,  and  soon  after  retired. 

Mr.  Flood  was  sought  for  that  night  by  his  kinsman. 
Sir  Frederick  Flood,  but  could  not  be  found.  On  the 
1st  of  November,  1785,  he  came  to  the  House,  and  thus 
resumed  the  subject : — 

'^  Sir,  I  wish  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  speaking 
a  few  words  to  you,  and  addressing  a  few  to  the  House, 
apon  the  situation  in  which  I  left  the  House  last  Tuesday. 
You  heard.  Sir,  and  the  public  heard  me,  the  subject,  as 
I  think,  of  an  unwarrantable  attack.  I  rose  to. defend 
myself,  I  am  sure  with  temper.  I  am  not  lightly  moved ; 
and  I  think  I  should  be  lightly  moved,  indeed,  if  I  could 
have  been  moved  by  that.     1  was,  however,  interrupted, 
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thoagfa  I  did  oot  bring  any  fictitiont  tubjact  before  yos, 
or  set  oot  witboat  tbe  least  appearance  of  any  argumeaU 
lo  consequence  of  interrupt  ion.  Sir,  I  left  the  House,  bofc 
■ooB  after  I  understood,  that  the  House  thought  proper  to 
say,  they  would  give  me  liberty  to  proceed ;  and  i  wiah 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  returning  them  my 
thanks  for  that  permission.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  that  I 
return  my  thanks  for  that  permission,  I  hope  they  wiH 
suffer  me  to  render  it  not  an  empty  indnlgenoe;  bot,  upoo 
the  present  occasion,  to  take  up  the  subject  where  I  left 
it  last  night.  (Mr.  Toler  rose  to  order;  but  Mr.  Hood 
proceeded.)  I  hope  gentlemen  will  not  interrupt 
when  tbey  find  me  going  out  of  order,  when  they  find 
drawing  fictitious  characters,  let  them  stop  me;  when  I  say 
any  thing  unparliamentary ;  when  I  recal  the  asperity  61 
that  day,  which,  whilst  I  despise,  1  must  disapprove.  I 
rise  in  defence  of  what  I  think  an  injured  character.  Aa 
I  have  endeavoured  to  defend  tbe  rights  of  this  ooaatiy 
for  twenty-four  years,  1  hope  they  will  pennit  me  to  defend 
my  reputation.  My  life.  Sir,  has  been  divided  iaio  tbrea 
parts,  and  it  has  been  dispatched  by  three  epithets :  ooo 
part,  Sir,  that  which  preceded  Lord  Harcourt's  admidia* 
tration ;  another,  which  passed  between  Lord  HartXHirtfa 
and  Lord  Carlisle's  ;  and  tbe  third,  which  is  subsequent. 
The  first  has  a  summary  justice,  or  injustice  done  to  kf 
by  being  said  to  be  intemperate ;  the  second  is  tresited  io 
like  manner,  by  being  said  to  be  venal ;  and  the  ooodncl 
of  the  third  is  said  to  be  that  of  an  incendiary.*' 

JIfr.  O^Hara. — ^*  To  order ;  it  is  against  order  to  speali 
of  what  passed  on  a  former  day,  not  that  any  thing  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  said  now,  is  improper;  bot  tbat 
the  order  of  the  House  forbids  a  reference  to  the  rirbatci 
of  a  former  day." 

Mr.  Rood. — *^  I  take  this  matter  up,  upon  the  ground  of 
an  interrupted  debate;  it  is  in  that  light  it  comet  within 
order.  I  have  a  riglit  to  begin  where  I  was  interrapied  ; 
but.  Sir,  there  are  some  cases  of  so  particular  a  natmni 
that  a  strict  adherence  to  a  general  order,  would  be  tlie 
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height  •f'iiljufttide.  In  the  attack  made  upon  my  pef^ 
9tm,  I  weot  back,  moi  only  to  the  arguments  of  two  or 
three  days  before^  but  to  the  oondaot  of  twenty  years 
aateoedent;  therefore.  Si r^  I  hope,  that  if  animadTersions 
of  twenty  years  are  allowed  to  ooe»  I  may  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  referring  to  arguments  used  three  days  ago« 
With  respect  to  that  period  of  my  Hfe^  which  is  dispatched 
in  the  word  iatempeiate,  I  beg  gentlemen  would  consider 
the  shnation  of  public  characters,  if  that  is  to  be  their 
treatment:  that  period  takes  in  a  number  of  years,  and 
in  which  the  public  vrere  pleased  to  give  me  their  sentence 
of  approbation.  Sir,  it  includes,  for  I  wish  to  speak  to 
facts,  not  to  take  it  up  upon  epithets,  it  includes  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's,  Lord  Halifax's,  the  Duke  of  Northumber'» 
land's,  Lord  Hertford'si  and  Lord  Townshend's/' 

''  Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  fact  of  intemperance,  I  will  state 
to  you  how  thai  stands,  and  let  the  gentleman  see  how 
plain  a  tale  shall  put  him  down.  Of  tliose  five  admi* 
nistrations,  there  were  three  I  could  not  be  said,  in  any 
aeose  of  the  word,  to  oppose  at  all  $  I  mean  the  three 
first.  I  certainly  voted  against  the  secretary  of  the  day, 
but  oftener  voted  with  him.  In  Lord  Hertford's  admiois^ 
tratioU)  I  had  attained  to  a  certain  view  and  decided 
•pinion  of  what  was  fit,  in  my  mind,  to  be  done  for  this 
country.  I  had  fixed  upon  the  great  objects  of  public 
utility.  I  endeavoured  to  attain  them,  with  that  spirit 
and  energy,  with  which  it  is  my  character  and  nature  to 
speak  and  to  act  ?-**-as  I  must  uke  the  disadvantages  of  my 
nature,  I  will  take  the  advantages  of  it  too.  These  three 
great  objects  were  resisted  by  that  administration )  what 
was  the  consequence?  A  conflict  arose  between  that 
admmistration  and  me ;  but  that  conflict  ought  net  to  be 
called  opposition  on  my  part ;  no,  it  onght  rather  to  be 
called  oppoMtion  on  their*s ;  I  was  the  propoonder,  ud 
tbey  resisted  my  propositions*  This  may  be  called  a  con* 
flict,  not  an  opposition  to  that  administration.  What 
were  those  three  objects  i  One  was  to  prove,  that  the 
eouititotioa  of  parliament  in  tbie  kingdom  did  stUl  exist; 
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that  it  bad  not  been  taken  away  by  the  law  of  Poyniagi ; 
but  that  it  was  an  infamous  perversion  of  that  statute,  by 
which  the  constitution  had  suffered :  the  other  was  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  military  force,  in  super- 
addition  to  a  standing  army.  The  only  idea  that  ever 
occurred  to  England,  or  any  free  country  of  Europe,  I 
adopted,  namely,  that  of  a  constitutional  militia.  At  thai 
time  the  idea  of  a  volunteer  force  had  not  arisen ;  there* 
fore,  I  adopted  the  idea  which  at  that  time  appeared  to 
be  best«  The  third  great  object  I  took  up  as  neces- 
sary for  this  country,  was  a  law  for  limiting  the  duration 
of  parliaments ;  these  were  the  three  great,  salotary,  and 
noble  objects,  worthy  of  the  enlarged  mind  of  an  enlarged 
country.  I  pursued  them  with  ardour,  I  do  not  deny  it; 
but  I  did  not  pursue  them  with  intemperance.  I  am  ture 
1  did  not  appear  to  the  public  to  do  so;  they  gave  iliy 
exertions  many  flattering  testimonies  of  their  approba* 
tion.  There  is  another  proof  that  I  was  not  intemperate; 
I  was  successful :  intemperance  and  miscarriage  are  apt 
to  go  together,  but  temperance  and  success  are  associated 
by  nature.  This  is  my  plain  history  with  rq;ard  to  that 
period.  The  clumsiness  of  virulence,  of  invective,  may 
require  to  be  sheathed  in  a  brilliancy  of  dictioni  but  pluD 
truth  and  plain  sense  are  best  delivered  in  plain  terms.  I 
now  come  to  that  period  in  which  Lord  Harcourt  governed, 
and  which  is  stigmatised  by  the  word  venal.  I  say  Lord 
Harcourt,  for  in  my  consideration  of  his  administration, 
I  will  include  that  of  Lord  Townshend.  If  every  man 
who  accepts  an  offer  is  venal,  and  an  apostate,  I  certainly 
cannot  acquit  myself  of  the  charge,  nor  is  it  oecesaaiy* 
I  should  have  so  many  associates  in  the  crime,  if  ever 
there  was  a  crime  in  what  multitudes  would  defends  I 
am  sensible  multitudes  and  majorities  would  not  be  want- 
ing to  defend  that.  But  I  say,  either  it  is  a  crime,  or  it 
is  not ;  if  it  be  a  crime  universally,  let  it  be  a  crime  nni- 
versally  ascribed.  But,  Sir,  I  say  it  is  not  fair,  that  one 
set  of  men  should  be  treated  by  that  honourable  member 
as  great  friends  and  lovers  of  their  country. 
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sUadiDg  they  are  in  office ;  and  another  man,  because  he 
WM  in  office,  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  and  an  apos- 
tate; but  what  is  the  truth  f  Everything  of  this  sort 
depends  upon  the  principles  on  which  office  is  taken,  and 
on  which  it  is  retained  :  with  regard  to  me,  let  no  man 
imagine  I  am  preaching  up  a  doctrine  for  my  own  conve* 
nience ;  there  is  not  a  man  less  concerned  in  the  propaga* 
tion  of  it.  I  have  no  treaty  with  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  on  the  floor,  nor  shall  1  have  any. 

**  Now,  Sir,  I  shall  beg  leave  shortly  to  state  the  manner 
in  which  I  accepted  that  office,  which  I  give  you  my 
word  1  never  will  resume.  It  was  offered  to  me  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  with  an  assurance  not  only  of 
being  a  placeman  for  my  own  profit,  but  a  minister  for 
the  benefit  of  my  country.  My  answer  was,  that  I  thought, 
in  a  constitution  such  as  ours,  an  intercourse  between  the 
prince  and  the  subject  ought  to  be  honourable ;  the  being 
a  minister  ought  to  redound  to  a  man^s  credit;  but  I  la- 
mented that  it  often  happened  otherwise ;  men  in  office 
often  gave  op  those  principles,  which  they  maintained 
before.  I  told,  them,  therefore,  that  my  objections  were 
not  to  the  going  into  office,  but  to  following  the  examples 
which  1  had  sometimes  seen  before  me.  I  mentioned  the 
public  principles  I  held.  I  said,  if  consistently  with  those 
principles,  from  an  atom  of  which  I  would  not  depart,  I 
could  be  of  service  to  his  majesty's  governmenti  I  was 
ready  to  be  so ;  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  men,  who 
know  what  I  say.  After  the  appointmeut  had  come  over, 
and  landed  in  this  kingdom,  I  sent  in  writing  to  the  chief 
governor,  that  I  would  not  accept  the  office,,  unless  upon 
that  principle. 

''Thus,  Sir,  I  took  office;  the  administration  before  I 
opposed  only  in  part  of  it ;  in  the  first  session  of  Lord 
Townshend,  I  did  not  oppose;  I  never  opposed  Lord 
Townsheod  till  after  his  prorogation  and  protest.  This 
appeared  tome  an  infamous  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  With  regard  to  money  bills,  and  after  that 
protest,  by.  which  be  endeavoured  to  make,  the  journals  of 
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the  Houie  of  Lordt^  iiMtead  of  beiog  the  moid  of  thoir 
privilegesi  the  monument  of  their  ditgnce,  I  oppoocd 
him;  now  what  did  I  oppose  in  that  adminittrnttoo  i  The 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  this  Hoose,  with  regand  to 
money  bills,  and  the  wanton  augmentation  of  oflicety  by 
the  division  of  the  board  of  commissioners  into  two  parts. 
In  Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  what  did  I  do  ?  1  had 
the  two  boards  of  commissioners  reduced  again  into  oat. 
I  do  not  say  my  single  voice  effected  this,  bat  as  fiv  aa  it 
bad  any  efficacy,  it  insisted  on  having  the  twelve  oonaiis- 
sioners  again  reduced  to  seven,  and  the  two  boards  So  odc| 
a  savjngi  including  the  whole  arrangement,  of  flO,0Q0il.  a 
year  to  the  nation.  It  went  further ;  it  insisted  to  faofst 
every  altered  money  bill  thrown  out,  and  privy  cooneil 
money  bills  not  defended  by  the  crown.  Tkna,  iaatead 
of  giving  sanction  to  the  measures  I  had  opposed^  ny 
conduct  was  in  fact  to  register  my  principles  in  the  reooids 
of  the  court,  to  make  the  privy  council  a  witness  to  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  and  to  give  final  energy  to  the 
tenets,  with  which  1  commenced  my  life.  Eoooodj  did 
did  not  stop  with  the  reduction  of  the  comaissioooffs^ 
board.  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  cen* 
sured  me,  in  order  to  depreciate  that  economyg  sud,  that 
we  bad  swept  with  the  feather  of  economy,  the  pens  and 
paper  of  your  table :  a  pointed  and  brilliant  expression  is 
far  from  a  just  argument. 

*'  This  country  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  that  ape* 
cies  of  economy,  when  the  great  nation  of  Great  BffitBia 
has  been  obliged  to  descend  to  an  economy  as  fttinaiiii 
Neither,  Sir,  was  this  all ;  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  in6niialy 
more  was  not  done  for  this  country  upon  that  occatioa; 
they  were  oflcred  a  saving,  tbey  did  not  chuse  to  take  it; 
they  were  offered  the  absentee  tax,  and  they  fefuscd  k;  I 
am  not  to  blame  for  that,  it  was  a  part  of  the  saving  pfi^ 
posed.  If  administration  were  wrong  on  shat  ooeammh 
they  were  wrong  with  the  prejudices  of  half  a  ceataij } 
they  were  wrong  with  every  great  writer  that  badyawr 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland;  cb^  warn  wiaog 
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with  Mn»  ofthc  {dnaest  priociplety  as  it  seemti  of  human 
natm^'io  their  fiAVOor.  I  will  suppose  tlie  deteruiiaation 
dot  toaooept  it  to  htswe  been  rigfat^  tcill  it  was  meritorious 
la'adasiiiistratiott  %»  flffer  it :  and,  to  shew  that  I  was  sot 
WMker  aoy  umltteiaflieDce  of  office,  I  appeal  to  the  memory 
•f  iDany  wmn  preseat^ whether,  when  the  disposition  of  the 
Htiusewasmade  to  alter  opon  that  subject,  and  when 
adasiniatnition  yielded,  not  unwillingly,  to  the  violence  of 
parfiament;  1  appeal  to  the  cooscioos  and  public  know- 
ledge of  maiiy,  whether  1  did  Teer  and  turn  about  with 
the  secretary ;  or,  whether  I  did  not  usake  a  manly  stand 
in  fiMTonr  of  that  principle;  after  having  pledged  myself 
to  the  public,  I  would  rather  break  with  a  miUioo  of  ad- 
ministrations than  retract  i 

**  I  not  only  adhered  to  it,  but  by  a  singular  instance  of 
exertion,  I  forced  it  a  second  time  under  the  considera- 
tion of  this  House.  That  this  benefit  was  lost  to  this 
eooatry,  if  it  be  a  benefit,  was  not  my  fault.  One  thing 
I  must  go  back  to;  I  had  repeatedly  pressed  the  bill 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  parliament*  In  Lord  Towns- 
bend's  time,  I  brought  it  in  finally,  and  crowned  it  with 
success:  thus  1  restored  to  the  universal  commootty  of 
Ireland,  a  right  of  which  they  had  been  robbed  for  near  a 
century,  namely,  their  first  and  fandamental  frandiise  as 
eiectofs,  without  which  this  House  is  but  a  shadow.  And 
tbos,  after  having  restored  that  root  of  all  their  other  rights 
in  Lord  Townshend's  admimstration,  after  having  restored 
economy,  and  reduced  twelve  commissioners  to  seven,  in 
Lard  Haroourt's,  1  went  on  to  the  other  great  measure 
wiMch  1  have  mentioned,  the  militia  law;  and  when  a 
right  boneurable  gentleman  (Mr.  Ogle)  moved  that  ques- 
tion, I  engaged  all  the  interest  i  could  with  government 
in  behidf  of  it;  I  rose  up  to  second  his  motion,  nnd  de- 
clared I  would  support  him  and  his  militia  bill  to  tbe  iast; 
accordingly,  i  g»ve  him  the  assistance  ofay  poor  labours, 
nnd  it  was  carried:  thus,  therefore.  Sir,  I  say,  that  in 
that  admiaistratieit,  in  which  I  accepted  offioci  instead  of 
ing  ^diy  principles,  1  pnmifif^  ibem.    lustead 
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of  getting  a  minority  to  vote  for  them,  I  broogbt  the  mt^ 
jority  to  give  an  efficient  sanction  to  their  truth,  by 
entering  into  office  upon  that  occasion,  and  acting  at  I 
did;  1  acted  the  part  of  an  honest  minister  between  the 
prince  and  the  people ;  in  doing  so,  I  think  I  was  more  a 
patriot,  than  if,  out  of  office,  I  had  made  empty  declamA- 
tions  on  empty  subjects,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public.  Most  of  those  who  hear  me  can  recollect  the  ttate 
of  this  kingdom  at  the  close  of  Lord  Townshend't  admi- 
nistration.   I  appeal  to  them  all,  and  I  ask,  what  wai  then 
my  repute  in  the  nation  ?  I  will  not  say  it  was  the  fini,  or 
the  second,  or  the  third,  but  did  it  not  stand  in  an  honour- 
able rank,  and  among  the  former  rather  than  among  the 
last  i    In  Lord  Harcourt*s  government,  the  vice-treatnrer- 
ship  was  offered  to  me,  accompanied  with  every  declara- 
tion that  could  render  it  acceptable  to  an  honoorable 
mind.     When  that  office  was   offered  to  me,  was  aj 
situation  that  of  a  reprobated  man  ?     Did  the  adminitti^- 
tion  of  England  send  over  an  office  usually  reserved  lor 
the  parliament  of  England,  and  offer  it  of  their  own 
accord  to  a  reprobated  man  ?     I  take  the  facts  of  bocb 
countries  to  disprove  this  calumny.     Is  it  since  I  have 
become  a  mark  of  obloquy  ?    I  flatter  myself  not.    Lord 
Buckinghamshire's  administration  succeeded.    With  re- 
gard to  Lord  Harcourt's  administration,  the  objection  is^ 
I  did  too  much ;  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  other  ia^  I 
did  too  little  for  it ;  those  two  accusations  run  a  little  ia 
contrary  directions,  and,  like  a  double  poison,  each  maj 
cure  the  operation  of  the  other:  but  the  fact  is  this,  I  acted 
not  upon  visions  and  imaginations,  but  on  sound  common 
sense,  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man;  which  then  told  mep 
and  still  whispers,  that  some  administrations  deserve  a  morto 
active  support  than   others;    that  some  administratioQl 
deserve  little  of  either :  1  adapted  my  conduct  to  those 
three  conditions;  I  did  not  run  headlong  against  govern- 
ment  at  one  time,  and  with  government  at  another,  bat 
adapted  my  conduct  as  I  ought  to  do,  to  what  I  saw,  and 
what  1  felt.    Did  I  support  Lord  Harconrt?    Why  ?   Be- 
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tMse  he  gave  me  an  ioflnence  in  hit  conncib.     It  it  non* 
sente  to  tayi  a  man  is  not  to  tnpport  bit  own  council ; 
hot  the  next  administration  took  another  direction,  and 
they  did  not  give  me  any  inflnence  in  their  coancilt* 
What  was  the  contequence?  1  did  not  give  them  tapport. 
Wat  there  any  thing  more  fair  ?    I  felt  myself  a  man  of 
too  much  tituation  to  be  a  mere  placeman.    If  not  a  mi* 
nitter  to  serve  my  country,  I  would  not  be  the  tool  of 
salary.     What  was  tlie  consequence?  I  voted  with  them 
in  matters  of  importance,  when  they  were  clearly  right ; 
2  voted  against  them  in  matters  of  importance  when  tfaey 
were  clearly  wrong;  and  in  matters  of  small  moment  I 
did  not  vote  at  all ;  and  why  i  I  scorned,  by  voting  for 
them  in  such  matters,  to  seem   to  pay  court.    To  vote 
against  them  in  such  matters  would  have  been  absurd. 
What  remained  ?    Not  to  vote  at  all.    If  you  call  that 
absconding^  going  behind  the  chair,  or  escaping  into  the 
corridore,  call  it  what  you  please,  I    say  it  was  right* 
This  is  my  plain  way  of  dealing ;  it  is  common  sense.    I 
lold  Lord  Buckinghamshire  I  would  not  attend  the  cabi- 
net councils  of  the  sage  Mr.  Heron.  Was  that  duplicity  i 
1  think  not*     I  did  more ;  I  sent  my  resignation  to  £og- 
landy  to  the  same  friend  through  whom  the  first  commu- 
nication was  made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  office;  but, 
from  the  ideas  of  friendship  to  me,  be  took  time  to  con- 
sider, and  at  length  declined  to  deliver  my  resignation.    1 
have  said  something  of  the  middle  period,  I  shall  now  come 
to  the  third,  vts.  Lord  Carlisle's  administration,  in  which 
my  conduct  has  been  slandered  as  the  conduct  of  an  in- 
c«u4i^y«  When  that  idea  took  place  in  some  minds  I 
cannot  tell,  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  who  censured  me,  was  called  an  incendiary  a 
ihat  time,  and  so  perhaps  might  I ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  at  that  time,  did  not  think 
me  an  incendiary  more  than  himself.    There  was  not  a 
tingle  instance  in  which  he. did  not  coK>perate.     If  1  am 
an  incendiary,  I  shall  gladly  accept,  therefore,  of  the 
society:  of  that  right  honourable  gentleman  under   thu 
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mniiic^  (be  ^ory  of  what  passed :  be  gave  me,  ia  bis. 
motioQ  for  a  ft^  Ifade,  a  full  participation  of  the  bonour» 
Upoo  aao^ber  occasion  be  said,  I  remember  the  words, 
tbejr  are  traced  Jfith  the  pencil  of  gratitude  on  my  heart, 
*^  That  I  wa^  4  man  whom  tbe  most  lucrative  office  in  the 
land  bad  never  warped  in  point  of  integrity/'    The  words 
were  marked;  lam  sore  I  repeat  them  fairly;  they  are 
words  I  should  be  proad  to  have  inscribed  upon  my  tomb. 
Consider  ibe  man  from  whom  they  came ;  consider  the 
magnitude  of  tbe  subject  on  which  they  were  spoken; 
consider  tbe  situation  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  it 
adds  to,  and  multiplies  the  honour.     My  noble  friend — I 
beg  pardooy  he  did  not  live  to  be  ennobled  by  patent,  but 
be  was  bom  ennobled  by  nature;  his  situation  at  that 
moment  was  this  :  be  had  found  himself  obliged  to  sur- 
render office,  and  enter  into  active  opposition  to  that 
government,  from  whom  he  had  received  it.     I  remained 
in  office,  tbougb  under  the  circumstance  of  having  sent 
in  my  resignation;  that  he  did  not  know;  in  political 
position,  therefore,  we  were  contrardistinguished  to  each 
otber:  he  did  not  know,  while  he  was  doing  justice  to 
me,  but  that  be  might  be  doing  political  detriment  to 
himself;  be  did  not  know  but  he  might  serve  the  admi- 
nistration he  opposed  ;  but,  careless  of  every  thing  except 
justice  and  honour,  be  gave  tbe  sentiments  of  bis  heart, 
and  be  approved.  I  have  mentioned,  Sir,  that  short  period^ 
dul'ing  wbieb  the  character  of  an  incendiary,  if  at  all 
applicable  to  me,  must  have  come  upon  me  in  the  nighty 
like  ao  epemy,  and  have  taken  me  unawares :  I  cannot 
think  tbe  opinion  of  the  public  so  transformed,  when  1 
see  every  comer  of  tbe  country  expressing  their  approba- 
tjion  of  my  conduct,  one  after  another ;  great  and  respect- 
able societies  of  men,  compared  with  whose  sentiments 
tbe  obloqny  of  an  individual  sinks  into  nothing.    Even 
this  yery  day,  I  have  received  from  the  united  delegates 
of  tbe  pi:ovince  of  Connaught,  an  approbation,  with  one 
voice,  as  they  express  it,  of  that  conduct,  which  has  been 
slandered  as  t^  conduct  of  an  incendiary.    Here  is  a 
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congregation  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  I  have  ever  teeiif 
to  none  of  whom  I  have  ever  a  chance  of  daiog  m 
service,  who  coold  have  nothing  in  contemplatiOD,  bot 
the  doing  an  act  of  justice.    Sir,  I  may  say,  I  had  the 
same  sanction  from  another  province,  that  of  Uhter.  Bat 
it  seems  I  went  to  Belfast  in  the  character  of  an  inoeiH 
diary;  I  went  to  Dungannon  in  the  character  of  an  incen* 
diary.     Now,  I  went  to  neither  of  those  places  bat  by 
an  invitation,  and,  if  a  person  invited,  be  an  fncendiaijy 
what  must  those  be  that  give  the  invitation  I    If  I  am  an 
incendiary,  all  Ulster  is  an  incendiary;  if  I  am  an  iDoen* 
diary,  all  Connaught  is  an  incendiary — with  two  provinoea 
therefore,  at  my  back,  and  with  the  parliament  of  Eogland, 
behind  me— in  their  having  coincided  hononrably,  and- 
nobly  in  that  sentiment,  which  I  sustained,  I  think  1  am 
not  much  afraid  of  any  single  and  solitary  accusatioii.. 
But  I  have  not  only  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  I. 
have  the  judicial  power  in  my  favour.    If  my  doctrine 
was  not  right,  Lord  Mansfield's  was  not  right ;  I  ask  yoa, 
was  he  wrong?    It  has  been  said  he  was  the  enemy  of 
both  countries  on  that  occasion.     But  has  the  aocasadcNi 
been  proved  f  Lord  Mansfield  has  many  political  enemies. 
The  administration  at  the  time  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  proved  him  an  enemy  to  both  countries;  yet^wat 
there  a  man  in  the  parliament  of  England,  the  greatest 
enemy  to  that  noble  judge^  who  attempted  to  find  fank 
with  his  conduct  ?    After  having  mentioned  tbe  judicial 
power,  let  me  come  to  a  highly  respectable  body,  the 
corps  of  lawyers  in  this  country,  who,  after  six  moDths 
meditation,  by  a  committee  chosen  by  ballot,  gave  their 
sanction  to  that  opinion,  which  is  the  opinion  of  an  incen- 
diary.    If  f  deserve  that  name;  if  Lord  Mansfield  bean 
incendiary ;  if  the  parliament  of  England  be  an  incendiaij; 
if  the  corps  of  lawyers  be  incendiaries;  if  the  Ulster  deli^ 
gates  be  incendiaries;  if  the  Connaught  delegates  be 
incendiaries ;  and  all  the  societies  who  have  joined  dnt 
opinion  throughout  the  kingdom — if  all  these  be  inceii- 
diaries,  in  the  name  of  God  let  me  be  added  to  tbe  nnnw 
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Ver,  and  let  me  be  an  incendiary  too.    But  though  I  may 
betoch  an  incendiary^  I  will  never  be  that  which  would 
deserve  the  name;  I  will  never  by  any  hollow  composition 
lay  the  seed  of  future  dissension, — (  will  go  clearly  and 
fnlly  to  the  work.    I  will  be  satisfied  when  satisfaction  is 
given ;  my  nature  is  as  prone  to  satisfaction,  and  as  distant 
from  chagrin  as  that  of  any  man.    I  appeal  to  those  who 
know  me  from  my  childhood,  first  at  a  public  school,  then 
at  the  university  of  this  kingdom,  then  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  during  twenty*four  years,  taking 
no  very  private  part  within  the  walls  of  this  house.— •! 
have  spoken  to  facts: — I  do  not  mean  to  arraign.    Any 
man  may  be  mistaken^  and  I  wish  to  suppose  any  man  to 
be  really  mistaken,  rather  than  be  so  intendedly.    I  would 
rather  reconcile  all  men  to  the  public,  than  make  unneces- 
sary divisions.  But,  though  I  would  do  every  thing  a  man 
can  do  to  prevent  dissension,  I  cannot  be  expected  to 
sacrifice  my  character  to  unlimited  obloquy.    Sir,  one 
circumstance  I  must  mention,  as  it  is  somewhat  extraor* 
dinary.     It  has  been  said  by  some  authority  on  that  side 
of  the  question,  that  I  am  the  outcast  of  government,  and 
of  my  prince;  certainly.  Sir,  my  dismissal  from  office 
was  attended  with  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  my 
dismissal  from  council;   therefore  I   suppose  it  is  that 
the  right  honourable  member  has  called  me  the  outcast  of 
government  and  of  my  prince.    It  certainly.  Sir,  was  an 
extraordinary  transaction;  but  it  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Pulteney, — it  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire:  therefore  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  a  decisive 
proof  of  any  reprobated  or  factious  character  in  the  person 
to  whom  it  happened.  It  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  men- 
tioned to  my  disadvantage.  It  was  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  England  mentioned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  minister 
who  was  supposed  to  have  done  it,  by  a  most  respectable 
character ;  it  was  thought  not  to  my  dishonour  here ;  it 
was  thought  not  to  my  dishonour  in  the  House  of  Lords 
of  Ireland,  wher^  J^  have  lately  received  from  a  very  eoii« 
ofVt  P?er,  the  sanction  of  sentii^ents  very  ^i^qrent  frpfft 
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parptUHiI  dtBpdtitioD  of  ber  hereditary  revenue  by  the  labt 
proposttioOy  tbe  surrender  of  her  commercial  legislation 
by  thfi  fourth,  the  restraint  imposed  on  her  from  trading 
beyood  tbe  Cape  of  Magellan,  by  the  ninth,  were  put  in 
every  point  of  view,  in  which  reason  and  eloquence  could 
render  them  impressive  and  convincing.  On  this  side  of 
tbe  question,  Mr.  Grattan  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speedl,  which  he  concluded  in  the  following 
energetic  kngoage  :*— 

'^  Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  powers  this  bill  pre* 
snmes  to  perpetuate;  a  perpetual  repeal  of  trial  by  jury; 
a  perpetual  repeal  of  the  great  charter ;  a  perpetual  writ 
of  assistance ;  a  perpetual  felony  to  strike  an  exciseman ! 

'^The  late  Chief  Baron  Burgh,  speaking  on  the  revenue 
bill,  exclaimed,  *  You  give  to  the  dipping  rule,  what  you 
should  deny  to  the  sceptre.' 

'^  All  the  unconstitutional  powers  of  the  excise  we  are 
to  perpetuate,  the  constitutional  powers  of  parliament  we 
are  to  abdicate.  Can  we  do  all  this  ?  Can  we  make  these 
bulky  surrenders,  in  diminution  of  the  power,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  pride  of  parliament,  and  in  violation  of  those 
eternal  relationships,  which  tbe  body  that  represents  should 
bear  to  the  community  which  constitutes? 

''  The  presence  given  for  this  unconstitutional  idea  is 
weak  indeed, — that  as  the  benefits  are  permanent,  so  should 
be  tbe  compensation.     But  trade  laws  are  to  follow  tbeir 
nature,  revenue  laws  to  follow  their's.    On  the  permanent 
nature  of  commercial  advantages  depends  the  faith  of  trade, 
on  tbe  limited  nature  of  revenue  laws  depends  the  existence 
of  parliament;  but  tbe  error  of  the  argument  arises  from 
Jthe  vice  of  dealing.  It  is  a  market  for  a  constitution ;  and 
m  logic,  applicable  to  barter  only,  is  applied  to  freedom* 
To  qualify  this  dereliction  of  every  principle  and  power, 
the  surrender  is  made  constitutional;  that  is,  the  British 
market  for  the  Irish  constitution,  the  shadow  of  a  jziarkist 
for  the  substance  of  a  constitution !    You  are  to  reserve 
M  option,  tmde  or  liberty ;  if  yon  mean  IQ  come  to  the 
British  market,  you  must  pass  uni^er  tbe  British  yoke*    I 
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object  to  this  principle  in  every  shape,  whether  jroa  arp^ 
as  the  resolution  was  first  worded,  directly  to  tiansfcr 
legislative  power  to  the  British  parliament;  whether,  as 
it  was  afterwards  altered,  you  are  to  covenant  to  iaiMcribe 
her  acts ;  or  whether,  as  it  is  now  softened,  you  are  to  take 
the  chance  of  the  British  market,  so  long  as  yoo  wave  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution— terms  disbonoiiTaUey 
derogatory,  incapable  of  forming  the  foandatioD  of  any 
fair  and  friendly  settlement,  injurious  to  the  political  mo* 
rality  of  the  nation.  I  would  not  harbour  a  slavish  prin- 
ciple, nor  give  it  the  hospitality  of  a  night's  lodging  iaa 
land  of  liberty  1  Slavery  is  like  any  other  vice,  tolerate 
and  you  embrace :  you  should  guard  your  constitution  by 
settled  maxims  of  honour,  as  well  as  wholesome  mles  of 
law ;  and  one  maxim  should  be,  never  to  tolerate  a 
tion  which  trenches  on  the  privilege  of  parliament, 
derogates  from  the  pride  of  the  island.  Liberal  in  mattcn 
of  revenue,  practicable  in  matters  of  commerce,  on  theae 
subjects  I  would  be  inexorable;  if  the  Genius  of  Old 
England  came  to  that  bar,  with  the  British  Constitation  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  an  oifer  of  all  that  England 
retains,  or  all  that  she  has  lost  of  commerce,  I  shoald  turn 
my  back  on  the  latter,  and  pay  my  obeisance  to  the  bleia* 
ings  of  her  constitution ;  for  that  constitution  will  give 
you  commerce,  and  it  was  the  loss  of  that  constitation 
that  deprived  you  of  commerce.  Why  are  you  not  now 
a  woollen  country?  because  another  country  regnlat^d 
your  trade.  Why  are  you  not  now  a  country  of  re-export f 
because  another  country  regulated  your  navigation. .  ;  I 
oppose  the  original  terms  as  slavish,  and  I  oppose  the 
conditional  clause  as  an  artful  way  of  introducing  alaveij, 
of  soothing  an  high-spirited  nation  into  submission  by  the 
ignominious  delusion  that  she  may  shake  oiF  the  yoke 
when  she  pleases,  and  once  more  become  a  free  peopkk 
The  direct  unconstitutional  proposition  could  not  have 
been  listened  to,  and  therefore  resort  is  had  to  the  only. 
possible  chance  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  peopkb 
by  holding  up  the  bright  reversion  of  the  British  coniti-* 
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tottoDy  and  the  speculation  of  future  liberty,  as  a  consola- 
tion for  the  present  sfibmission.  But  would  any  gentleman 
here  wear  a  livery  to-night,  because  he  might  lay  it  aside 
ia  the  morning  i  or,  would  this  House  substitute  another, 
becaose  next  year  it  might  resume  its  authority,  and  once 
more  become  the  parliament  of  Ireland  i  I  do  not  believe 
we  shall  get  the  British,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  an 
experiment  on  the  British  market,  by  making  an  experi- 
ment likewise  on  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  But  do  not  imagine,  if  you  shall  yield  for  a 
year,  you  will  get  so  easily  clear  of  this  inglorious  expe* 
riment ;  if  this  is  not  the  British  market,  why  accept  the 
adjustment?  and  if  it  is,  the  benefit  thereof  may  take 
away  your  deliberative  voice.  You  will  be  bribed  out  of 
your  constitution  by  your  commerce :  there  are  two  ways 
of  taking  away  free-will,  the  orie  by  direct  compulsion, 
the  other  by  establishing  a  praspollent  motive.  Thus  a 
servant  of  the  crown  may  lose  his  free  will,  when  be  is  to 
give  bis  vote  at  the  hazard  of  his  office,  and  thus  a  par- 
liament would  lose  its  free  will,  if  it  acted  under  a  convic- 
tion that  it  exercised  its  deliberative  function  at  the  risk 
of  its  commerce.  No  one  question  would  stand  upon  its 
own  legs,  but  each  question  would  involve  every  consi- 
deration of  trade,  and  indeed  the  whole  relative  situation 
of  the  two  countries. — And  I  beseech  you  to  consider  that 
situation,  and  contemplate  the  powers  of  your  own  coun* 
try,  before  you  agree  to  surrender  them. — Recollect  that 
you  have  now  a  right  to  trade  with  the  British  plantations^ 
in  certain  articles,  without  reference. to  British  duties; 
that  you  have  a  right  to  trade  with  the  British  plantations 
in  every  other  article^  subject  to  the  British  duties ;  that 
yon  have  a  right  to  get  clear  of  each  and  of  every  part  of 
that  bargain;  that  you  have  a  right  to  take  the  produce 
of  foreign  plantations^  subject  to  your  own  unstipulated 
.duties;  that  you  have  a  right  to  carry  on  a  free  and  on- 
.qualified  trade,  with  the  United  States.of  North  America ; 
that  yoQ  have  a  right  to. carry  on  an.  experimental  trade 
ill  countries  .codtigooas  to  which  Great  Britain  has  esta* 
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blished  her  monopolies ;  the  power  of  trade  this,  and  m 
instrnment  of  power,  and  station,  and  anthority,  io  the 
British  empire!  Consider  that  yon  have  likewiie  a  right 
to  the  exclusive  supply  of  your  own  market^  and  to  the 
exclusive  reserve  of  the  rudiment  of  your  mana(iM:taret;<— 
that  yon  have  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  public 
purse  and  over  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  If  yon  ask 
me  how  you  shall  use  these  powers,  I  say  for  Ireland,  with 
due  regard  to  the  British  nation,  let  them  be  governed  by 
the  spirit  of  concord,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  connection ; 
but  when  the  mover  of  the  bill  asks  me  to  surrender  those 
powers,  I  am  astonished  at  him.  I  have  neither  earS|  not 
eyes,  nor  functions  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  What!  thai 
free  trade,  for  which  we  exerted  every  nerve  in  lYTSt 
that  free  constitution  for  which  we  pledged  life  and  fertine 
in  1782 !  Our  lives  are  at  the  service  of  the  empiiti 
but — our  liberties !  No-^we  received  them  from  onr 
Father,  which  is  in  Heaven,  and  we  will  hand  them  dam 
to  our  children.  But,  if  gentlemen  can  entertain  a  donbt 
of  the  mischief  of  these  propositions,  are  tbey  convinced 
of  their  safety  ?  the  safety  of  giving  up  thegoveramem 
of  your  trade  ?  No!  the  mischief  is  prominent,  bnt  the 
advantage  is  of  a  most  enigmatical  nature.  Have  gentle 
men  considered  the  subject, — have  they  traced  even  ths 
map  of  the  countries,  the  power  or  freedom  of  tnuiiag 
with  whom  they  are  to  surrender  for  ever?  Have  thsy 
traced  the  map  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Americai  Do  thqf 
know  the  French,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  stttle^ 
ments  ?  Do  they  know  the  neutral  powers  of  those  conn* 
tries,  their  produce,  aptitudes  and  dbpositionsf  Ilavt 
they  considered  the  state  of  North  America  i  its  piessnt 
state,  future  growth,  and  every  opportunity  in  the  endloBS 
succession  of  time  attending  that  nurse  of  oommerae  ond 
asylum  of  mankind  i  Are  they  now  competent  to  deshii^ 
on  the  part  of  themselves  and  all  their  posterity^  cbnt  a 
free  trade  to  those  regions  will  never,  in  the  effloz^liaNV 
be  of  any  service  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  i  If  they  hnt 
information  on  this  subject^  it  must  be  by  a 
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tioo  with  Gody  for  they  have  none  with  man  ;  it  must  he 
inapinitioo,  for  it  cannot  be  knowledge.    In  8uch  circum- 
•Caoceii  to  8ub9Ciibe  this  agreement^  without  knowledge, 
withont  even  the  affectation  of  knowledge,  when  Great 
Britain,  with  all  her  experience  and  etery  means  of  in* 
fbrmaiion  from  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  America,  and 
with  the  official  knowledge  of  Ireland  at  her  feet,  haft 
taken  six  monthi  tt>  deliberate,  and  has  now  produced 
twenty  resolutions,  with  a  history  to  each,  amounting  to 
a  code  of  empire,  not  a  system  of  commerce :  1  say,  in 
Boch  circumstances,  for  Ireland  to  subscribe  this  agree- 
ment, would  be  infatuation  ;  an  infatuation  to  which  the 
nation  could  not  be  a  party,  but  would  appear  to  be  con* 
duded,  or  indeed  huddled,  with  all  her  posterity,  into  a 
fallacious  arrangement,  by  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
without  the  deliberation  of  parliament,  or  the  consent  of 
the  people  I  This  would  appear  the  more  inexcusable, 
because  we  are  not  driven  to  it;  adjustment  is  not  indis- 
pensable; the  great  points  have  been  carried  !  An  inferior 
question  about  the  home  market  has  been  started,  and  a 
commercial  fever  artificially  raised ;  but,  while  the  great 
points  remain  undisturbed,  the  nations  cannot  be  com- 
mitted ;  the  manufacturers  applied  for  protecting  duties, and 
have  failed;  the  minister  offered  a  system  of  reciprocity, 
and  succeeded  in  Ireland,  but  has  failed  in  England;  he 
makes  you  another  offer,  inconsistent  with  the  former,  which 
offer  the  English  do  not  support  and  the  Irish  deprecate, 
**  We  can  go  on ;  we  have  a  growing  prosperity,  and  as 
yet  an  exemption  from  intolerable  taxes;  we  can  from 
time  to  time  r^nlate  our  own  commerce,  cherish  our  ma^ 
nafisctures,  keep  down  our  taxes,  and  bring  on  our  people, 
and  brood  over  the  growing  prosperity  of  Young  Ireland. 
In  the  mean  time  we  will  guard  our  free  trade  lind  free 
constitution,  as  our  only  real  resources ;  they  were  the 
struggles  of  great  virtue,  the  result  of  much  perseverance, 
and  our  broad  base  of  public  action  I    We  should  recoi- 
led that  this  House  may  now,  with  peculinr  proprie^^ 
itoterj^se,  because  you  did,  with  great  zeid  and  succelb, 
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on  this  very  subject  of  trade,  bring  on  the  people,  wmi 
yon  did,  with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  on  aootber 
occasioni  check  a  certain  description  of  the  people^  and 
you  are  now  called  upon  by  consistency  to  defend  the 
people.  Thus  mediating  between  extremeSp  yon  will 
preserve  this  island  long,  and  preserve  her  with  a  certaio 
degree  of  renown.  Thus  faithful  to  the  oonatitntion  of 
the  country, you  will  command  and  ensure  her  tranquillity; 
for  our  best  authority  with  the  people  is,  proteetiiMi 
afforded  against  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  It  it  aot 
public  clamour  but  public  injury  that  should  alarm  joi; 
your  high  ground  of  expostulation  with  your  fellow-tab- 
jects  has  been  your  services;  the  free  trade  you  haTe.  gives 
the  merchant,  and  the  free  constitution  you  have  gifcn  the 
island !  Make  your  third  great  effort;  preserve  them,  tod 
with  them  preserve  unaltered  your  own  calm  sense  of  pub- 
lic right,  the  dignity  of  the  parliament,  the  majesty  of  the 
people,  and  the  powers  of  the  island !  Keep  them  nntul* 
lied,  uncovenanted,  uncircumscribed,  and  unttipendiuij! 
These  paths  are  the  paths  to  glory ;  and,  let  me  add,  these 
way's  are  the  ways  of  peace :  so  shall  the  prosperity  of 
your  country,  though  without  a  tongue  to  thank  yon,  yet 
laden  with  the  blessings  of  constitution  and  of  comment- 
bear  attestation  to  your  services,  and  wait  on  your  progress 
with  involuntary  praise!''  .    . 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1786,  on  Mr.  Forbes*s  motion 
that  the  present  application,  and  amount  of  pensions  oo 
the  civil  establishment,  were  a  grievance  to  the  nationy 
and  demanded  redress,  Mr.  Grattan  closed  the  tpeech 
which  he  made  on  the  occasion,  by  asserting,  that,  ''  qf  it 
should  vote  thai  pensions  were  not  a  grievance,  he  should 
an  impudent^  an  insolent^  and  a  public  He.** 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Grattan  exclaimed,  '*  When 
tlemen  say,  that  the  new  charge  for  pensions  is  smal^  Jet 
me  assure  them,  they  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the  cbMge 
will  be  much  greater;  for  unless  your  interposition  should 
deter,  what  else  is  there  to  check  it?  Will  public  poveity 2 
No.    New  taxes?  No.    Gratitude  for  those  taxet?  No. 
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Modplel  No.  Profession  ?  No.  The  love  of  fame,  or 
iente  of  mfiuny  ?  No«  Confined  to  no  one  description  of 
■lerity  or  want  of  dmracter,  under  the  authority  of  that 
Ksl^  erarj  man,  womao,  or  child,  in  Ireland,  have  preten* 
skms  to  become  a  public  incumbrance;  so  that  since 
(toveroment  went  so  far,  I  marvel  that  they  have  stopped, 
anless  the  pen  fell  out  of  their  hand  from  fatigue,  for  it 
coald  not  be  from  principle.  No,  Sir,  this  list  will  go  on; 
it  will  go  on  till  the  merchant  shall  feel  it ;  until  the  pen- 
sion list  shall  take  into  its  own  band  the  keys  of  taxation ; 
and,  instead  of  taxing  licence  to  sell,  shall  tax  the  article 
and  manufacture  itself;  until  we  shall  lose  our  great  com- 
mercial resource,  a  comparative  exemption  from  taxes, 
the  gift  of  our  poverty,  and  get  an  accumulation  of  taxes 
to  be  the  companion  of  our  poverty ;  until  public  indigna- 
tion shall  cry  shame  upon  us,  and  the  morality  of  a  serious 
and  offended  community  shall  call  out  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  law.'* 

On  the  9th  of  February  previous,  Mr.  Grattan,  after 
having  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  making  a  stand 
against  the  growth  of  expense,  or  else  their  constitution 
and  commerce  were  at  an  end,  drew  the  following  picture 
of  the  nation's  expense : — **  See  the  chart  of  your  credit, 
an  evanescent  speck  just  rising  above  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  then  it  drops;  while  your  debt  ascends  like 
a  pyramid,  with  an  audacious  defalcation,  and  almost 
culminates  on  your  meridian.  Midway  of  this  mountain 
of  debt,  yon  will  discern  a  line  marking  your  effort  to  put 
an  end  to  your  practice  of  running  in  debt." 

The  subject  of  tythes  took  up  the  principal  attention 
of  the  nation,  both  within  and  without  parliament,  during 
the  first  months  of  the  year  1787-  The  speech  which  Mr. 
Grattan  delivered  on  this  important  subject  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1787,  made  such  a 
sensation  in  the  country,  that  it  was  published  with  a  very 
spirited  preface,  and  ran  through  four  editions  in  less  than 
a  month*  Upon  a  division,  however,  in  the  House,  forty- 
nine  only  voted  for  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  against  one 
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handred  and  twenty-one.  On  the  14th  of  Aprils  Mr* 
Grattan,  with  andaunted  perseverance,  returned  once  more 
to  the  subject  of  tythes,  and  submitted  to  the  House  a 
string  of  resolutions,  which  be  purposed  moving  regu» 
larly  in  the  course  of  the  session  ensuing.  Each  resolu* 
tion  he  followed  up  with  a  most  impressive  comment. 
Nothing  else  of  importance  came  before  parliament  during 
that  session,  and  it  was  prorogued  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1788,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation. 

The  ensuing  session  was  opened  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, oD  the  5th  of  February,  1789,  and  on  the  next 
day  some  objections  to  the  (usual)  address  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant  were  made,  which  brought  on  a  long  and  interesting 
conversation,  and  opinions  were  delivered  of  his  ezcsel- 
lency,  without  any  reserve  or  tenderness  to  his  character 
or  situation.  Mr.  G  rattan's  speech,  from  the  commence* 
ment  to  the  end,  is  a  continued  display  of  all  those  com- 
pounds which  render  his  speeches  of  invective,  so  galling 
and  severe,  we  therefore  insert  the  whole  of  it.  Prior  to 
which,  however, — 

Mr.  BrowFij  of  the  College,  said,  **  that  he  came  ioto 
the  House  extremely  well-disposed  to  dilaceiate  the  rh«r 
racter  of  the  viceroy;  but  really,  it  was  now  left  io  so 
miserable  and  mangled  a  condition,  that  it  would  be  an- 
generous  and  unmanly,  to  attack  the  small  fragment  that 
remained.  He  could  only  now  talk  of  what  he  intended 
to  have  done,  which  had  been  already  anticipated  by 
other  assailants.  He  might  have  painted  the  acclanuuionBy 
with  which  his  administration  began ;  the  disgrace^  wilb 
which  it  terminated ;  the  declarations  against  jobbing; 
the  actual  jobbing  that  succeeded ;  jobbing  in  the  closet  | 
coercion  in  the  offices.  A  little  gnawing,  corrodingy 
venomous  scrutiny,  which  ate  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
some  poor  men,  who  had  not  strength  of  body  to  bear 
violent  accusation,  or  strength  of  mind  enough  to  racorl 
on  greater  offenders ;  which  seemed  to  look  out  for  crimes 
and  forfeitures,  as  objects  of  prey,  not  of  correction.  He 
might  have  painted  an  economy^  which,  instead  of  applp 
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ftig  itself  to  great  ebjects,  such  as  the  pension  list,  police 
e^aUishoent,  or  sinecnre  offices,  fell  upon  a  few  miserable 
■lilitaffjr  taylors ;  and,  by  depriving  them  of  their  little  fire^ 
in  ineality  increased,  instead  of  .diminishing,  the  expense 
^clothing  the  anny.  He  might  have  dwelt  on  a  proro^ 
gation  of  parKament,  prejudicial  to  the  public  business, 
and  nnneeessary,  except  for  the  purposes  of  a  faction." 

Jfr*  GraUan  wished  *^  that  the  lord-lieutenant  had  not 
been  iotrodoced  into  the  address :  be  said,  the  expenses 
of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  were  accompanied  with 
the  most  extraordinary  professions  of  economy^  and  cen* 
tnies  on  the  conduct  of  the  administration  that  imme- 
diately preceded  him:  he  had  exclaimed  against  the 
pensions  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  a  man  accessible  un« 
doabtedly  to  applications,  but  the  most  disinterested,  man 
on  earth,  and  one  whose  noble  nature  demanded  some^ 
hat  received  no  indulgence  from  the  rigid  priaciples  or 
profeasions  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  He  exclaimed 
against  his  pensions,  and  be  confirmed  them :  be  resisted 
motions  made  to  disallow  some  of  them,  and  he  finally 
agreed  to  a  pension  for  Mr.  Orde,  the  secretary  of  the 
Ooke  of  Portland's  administration,  whose  extravagance 
was  at  once  the  object  of  his  invective,  and  of  his  boun- 
ty: be  resisted  his  pension,  if  report  says  true;  and 
having  shewn  that  it  was  against  bis  conscience,  be  sub* 
aitted.  Mr«  Orde  can  never  forgive  the  Marquis  the 
^larges  made  against  the  man  be  thought  proper  to  re- 
ward :  the  public  will  never  forgive  the  pension  given  to 
a  BMUi  the  Marquis  thought  proper  to  condemn.  The 
pension  list,  whose  increase  the  Marquis  condemned,  he 
bad  an  opportunity  to  restrain,  A  bill  limiting  the 
amount  of  pensions  was  proposed  by  an  honourable  £riend 
of  his,  and  was  resisted  by  die  Marquis  of  Backing- 
ham ;  his  secretary  was  the  person  to  oppose  that  biUf 
and  to  give  a  sigiul  to  the  servants  of  the  crown  to  resist 
it.  He  assigned  his  reason,  tss.  because  he  thought  his 
excellency  was  entitled  to  the  same  confidence  which  had 
b^en  reposed  in  the  other  viceroys,  ihai  is,  the  oonfideoce 
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which  the  Marqui»  of  Bnckingham  patriotically  dedaieit 
had  been  grossly  abused.  The  police  was  another  thieme 
of  his  excellency's  indignation ;  he  had  ezdaimed,  or  had 
been  said  to  have  exclaimed,  against  the  expense  of  that 
esublishment.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  euoteiiie 
into  its  utility,  and^  after  a  long  and  minute  inrestigatioDy 
discovered,  that  the  turbulence  and  corroption  of  the 
police-men,  were  at  least  equal  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
establishment.  With  that  two*fold  knowledge  of  its  fmh 
digality  and  its  licentiousness,  he  defended  the  poBee 
establishment,  and  resisted  a  measure  to  repeal  that  bM; 
defending  in  parliament  every  measure  against  which: he 
was  supposed  to  have  exhausted  his  time  in  invective  aid* 
indignation.  ' 

^'The  park  establishment  was  also  supposed  to  have 
excited  his  indignation.     A  motion  was  made  to  disdlow 
some  of  those  dharges,  and  resisted  by  all  the  stmgtiv 
of  his  government.    He  was  on  these  subjects  aatiified 
with  a  minute  examination,  a  poor  and  passionate  emdm^ 
mation,  and  a  miserable  acquiescence.    Some  of  thcao 
expenses  must  have  stopped,  because  they  were  for  fomi* 
ture  and  improvement,  and  were  not  annaal  ezpenacs; 
but  the  principle  remained ;  the  country  was  open  to*  "llur 
repetition  of  the  charge,  and  the  Marquis  had  only  10^ 
take  credit  for  the  ceasing  of  chargesi  which  matt  fiwai 
time  have  stopped  of  themselves;  but  which^by  hiiilH 
flnence  and  resistance  in  parliament  to  motions  disallowing* 
them,  might  be  renewed ;  but  he  not  only  continued  the 
evils  he  found,  he  introduced  a  number;  on  the  espeoaer 
of  his  predecessor,  he  introduced  jobs  of  his  own.    Vm 
increased  salaries  in  the  departments,  which  he  propoaiBi^ 
and  was  said  to  reform.     He  made  by  that  increase  cci^ 
tain  places  parliamentary  objects,  which  before  had  not 
come  into  the  sphere  of  what  is  called  parliamentary: cor^ 
ruption ;  and  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  thecioira; 
at  the  time  he  affected  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  * 
nation.    The  disposition  he  made  of  some  of  those  oflksea^ 
was  in  favour  of  very  worthy  men.     He  wonld  Mii:wyi 
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that  ooe  of  them  was  Dot  yet  underplaced,  but  he  did 
say^  that  his  office  ought  not  to  have  been  raised  to  his 
merits,  for  his  merits  were  his  own,  and  of  course,  during 
Ufe;  but  the  increase  was  perpetual ;  and  the  increase  of 
salary  would  never  want  a  pretence,  if  this  argument  were 
admitted.     You  will  easily  have  that  species  of  economy, 
which  does  at  least  as  much  mischief  as  good,  checks 
peculation,  and  promotes  undue  influence.     He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  increase  of  salaries;  he  projected, 
if  fame  says  true,  a  number  of  new  offices,  to  be  created 
for  the  accommodation  of  friends,  at  the  public  expense, 
by  dividing  and  splitting  offices  or  boards,  under  that  worst 
species  of  profusion,  the  mask  of  economy;  laying  the 
foundation  of  new  salaries  hereafter,  and  increasing  undue 
influence  for  the  present.     But  there  was  one  of  his  pro- 
jects he  had  actually  carried  into  execution,  the  revival 
of  an  obsolete  ofiice,  the  second  counsel  to  the  commis* 
sioners:  that  office  was  the  remnant  of  a  wretched  job, 
attempted  eighteen  years  ago,  and  put  down  because  im« 
practicable  and  improper.     The  division  of  the  boards  of 
custom  and  excise,  for  extending  the  undue  influence  of 
the  crown  ;  that  measure  was  put  down  ;  but  the  second 
counsel,  a  wretched  remnant,  was  suflered  for  a  time; 
and  when  the  then  counsel,  Mr.  Mauosel,  died,  his  place 
also  was  discontinued.    It  thus  remained  on  the  establish- 
ment an  obsolete  unoccupied  office,  until  it  had  been 
revived  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be  said,  for  the  purpose  of  saving.     The  office  was  to  be 
a  great  saving  to  the  public ;  he  was  to  be  feed  like  the  first 
counsel  in  the  revenue.     You  are  to  have  two  counsel 
instead  of  one,  to  give  opinions,  and  to  receive  fees  in 
all  revenue  proceedings  :  but  this  was  to  be  a  great  saving. 
He  was  not  at  present  to  be  consulted  in  the  framing  of 
the  money  bills ;  but  this  was  a  private  transaction ;  and 
this  was  a  saving,  on  the  duration  of  which  little  depend- 
ance  was  to  be  had.     He  had  stated  particular  instances 
of  the  expensive  genius  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in 
the  management  of  the  public  money:  and,  in  the  course 
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of  one  year,  the  year  in  which  even  prodigal  k»d-Iieill»- 
nants  impose  on  themselves  a  reserve.    Bat  these  parti- 
cular instances  were  principles,  bad  principles :  the  attempt 
to  increase  the  number  of  offices,  was  an  attempt  ta  in* 
crease  corruptioni  the  man  guilty  of  that  attempt  was  not 
pure.  The  revival  of  an  obsolete  useless  office  for  a  friend, 
was  a  bad  principle;  and,  if  accompanied  with  eztraovdi* 
nary  professions  of  public  parsimony,  was  a  detestable 
principle:  hypocrisy, added  to  extravagance!     His  great 
objection  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  was  not  merdj 
that  he  had  been  a  jobber,  but  a  jobber  in  a  mask :  Us 
objection   was  not  merely,  that  his  administration  hat 
been  expensive,  but  that  his  expenses  were  nrmmpanifit 
with  hypocrisy :  it  was  the  affectation  of  economy,  ai^ 
tended  with  a  great  deal  of  good,  comfortable,  sabstantial 
jobbing  for  himself  and  his  friends.    That  led  to  aaotlKr 
measure  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  which  wastbe 
least  ceremonious,  and  the  sordid  and  scandalous  act  of  sd^ 
interest,  attended  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  public  dcoorom; 
he  meant  the  disposal  of  the  reversion  of  the  place  oftiae 
chief  remembrancer,  to  his  brother;  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  very  best  office  in  the  kidgdom,  given  in  reversion  to 
an  absentee,  with  a  great  patronage  and  a  compensation 
annexed.    That  most  sordid  and  shameless  act  was 
mitted  exactly  about  the  time,  when  that  kingdom 
charged  with  great  pensions  for  the  bringing  liome,  as  it 
was  termed,  absentee  employments.   That  bringing  hone 
absentee  employments  was  a  monstrous  job;  the  kingdom 
paid  the  value  of  the  employment,  and  perhaps  mom; 
she  paid  the  value  of  the  tax  also.    The  pensioner  so 
paid,  was  then  suifered  to  sell  both  to  a  resident^  who 
was  free  from  the  tax ;  he  was  then  permitted  to  sabsCi- 
tute  new  and  young  lives  in  the  place  of  his  own ;  and 
then  permitted  to  make  a  new  account  against  the  coun- 
try, and  to  receive  a  further  compensation,  which  he  wns 
suffered  in  the  same  manner  to  dispose  of.     In  ezease  Ibr 
that  sort  of  traffic,  they  were  told,  that  they  were  not 
buying  places,  but  principles;  the  principle  of  confiilitag 
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tbe  great  employmeDts  of  that  country  to  resideoU;  a 
prjociple  invaluable,  they  were  told,  to  her  pride  and  her 
interest.  While  they  were  thus  baying  back  principfes^ 
and  while  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was  professing  a 
disinterested  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  inoppo* 
sition  to  these  principles  and  these  professions, he  disposed 
of  the  best  reversion  in  Ireland  to  bis  own  family ;  the  only 
family  in  tbe  world  that  could  not,  with  decency,  receive 
it,  as  he  was  tbe  man  in  the  world,  that  could  not  dispose 
of  it  to  them.  After  that.  Lord  Buckingham  was  not  to 
be  called  disinterested;  call  him  any  thing  else;  give 
him  any  appellation  you  please  of  ability  or  activity,  but 
do  not  call  him  a  public  reformer;  do  not  ridicule  him 
by  calling  him  a  disinterested  man. 

''Gentlemen  had  spoken  about  public  inconstancy,  and 
had  dwelled  on  the  rapid  turn  of  the  public  mind  in  despis« 
ing  now,  what  a  year  ago  it  seemed  to  idolize;  but  let  those 
gentlemen  reflect  a  little.  When  a  man  in  a  high  situa- 
tion professed  to  be  a  reformer;  when  he  exclaimed 
against  the  profusion  and  memory  of  bis  predecessor; 
when  he  taught  the  people  to  deceive  themselves;  en- 
feoffed himself  in  popularity;  shook  hands  with  tbe  popu- 
lace; when  such  a  man  agreed  to  no  one  constitutional 
or  economic  bill ;  on  the  contrary,  resisted  motions  for 
disallowing  extravagance,  and  bills  tending  to  secare  the 
country  against  future  extravagance,  and  set  up  his  own 
temporary  regulations,  his  own  contingent  savings  and 
casual  fractions  of  economy,  in  the  place  of  laws ;  such  a 
man  must  speedily  forfeit  the  opinion  of  tbe  public;  but 
when  the  same  man  shall,  to  the  crime  of  omission,  add 
that  of  commission,  shall  increase  the  expenses,  of  which 
he  complained,  on  the  principle  which  he  affected  to  repro- 
bate; shall  multiply  undue  influence,  and  create  or  revive 
oflSces,  merely  for  private  gratification  :  and  finally,  shall 
attach  the  best  oiBoe  of  the  kingdom  to  bis  family,  whilst 
be  aflects  to  attach  the  love  of  the  public  to  his  person : 
such  a  man.  oould  not  be  surprised  at  the  loss  of  popu- 
larity ;  a»  event  tbe  natural  consequence,  not  of  public 
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incoQstaDcyy  but  of  his  own  inconsistency ;  of  his  groit 
professions,  and  his  contingent  savings  overbalanced  by 
his  jobbing,  a  teazing  and  minute  industry  ending  in  no 
one  great  principle  of  economy,  and  tarnished  by  attempts 
to  increase  the  influence  of  corruption,  and  by  a  sordid 
and  indecorous  sense  of  private  interest." 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1789,  the  great  contest  upon 
the  regency  of  Ireland,  took  place.    Mr*  Grattan  and  Bir* 
Fitzgibbon  took  the  lead  on  opposite  sides,  in  concluHoo, 
Mr.  Grattan  moved  an  address,  inviting  the  Prince. of 
Wales  to  come  as  regent,  invested  with  full  regal  power, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division.    The  message  was 
afterwards  agreed  to  in  the  Lords  with  a  slight  amend- 
ment; and,  on  the  19th,  both  Houses  waited  on  the  lord- 
lieutenant  with  their  address,  and  requested  him  to  transmit 
it  to  his  royal  highness.   With  this  request  his  excellencj 
refused   to  comply;   returning  for  answer,  that,   noder 
the  impressions  he  felt  of  his  official  duty,  and  of  the 
oath  he  had  taken,  he  did  not  consider  himself  warranted 
to  lay  before  the  prince  an  address  purporting  to  inFest 
his  royal  highness  with  powers  to   take  upon  him  the 
government  of  that  realm,  before  he  should  be  enabled  by 
law  so  to  do,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  decline  tiansmitp- 
ting  their  address  to  Great  Britain.     In  conseqaence  of 
this  reply,  Mr.  Grattan  moved  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
lord-lieutenant,  which  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  seventy-one. 

On  the  Srd  of  March,  17B9,  Mr.  Gratun  moved  a  reso- 
lution to  prevent  the  great  offices  of  the  state  from  bdng 
conferred  on  absentees;  great  annual  charges  having  beiHi 
incurred,  by  making  compensation  to  absentees  for  re* 
signing  their  offices,  that  those  offices  might  be  granted 
to  residents. 

Scarcely  bad  Mr.  Grattan  concluded  his  speech,  when 
Mr.  Parsons  rose ;  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Grattan's 
observing,  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman  rose  to 
second  his  motion,  he  would  withdraw  it.  Upon  which, 
Mr,  Parsons  instantly  launched  out  into  a  most  infiuisled 
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pbilippic  against  Mr.  Grattan,  and  his  whole  political 
oondoct.  To  this  Mr.  Grattan  made  the  following 
reply : — ^*9iir,  the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  has 
been  so  disorderly  and  extraordinary,  that  tHe  House 
will  permit  me  to  make  an  immediate  reply.  He  talks  of 
simple  repeal,  he  does  not  understand  that  question ;  he 
does  not  know  whether  that  measure  was  right  or  wrong. 
He  speaks  of  renunciation ;  of  that  he  is  equally  ignorant. 
The  merits  or  demerits  of  either  question,  or  of  both 
questions,  surpass  his  capacity.  He  has  arraigned  my 
conduct,  but  his  observations  are  as  feeble  as  they  are 
virulent.  The  member  is  a  melancholy  proof,  that  a  man 
may  be  scurrilous  who  has  not  capacity  to  be  severe.  He 
speaks  of  the  public  grant  of  50,000L ;  and  he  says,  I  got 
that  for  bungling,  what  the  patentee  was  so  fortunate  to 
complete.  He  says  so,  but  why  he  should  say  so,  or  on  what 
grounds  be  talks,  be  is  totally  unable  to  explain ;  he  repeats 
a  sentence  which  he  has  heard,  but  the  force  of  meaning,  or 
foundation  for  the  sentence,  the  member  cannot  set  forth ; 
the  jingle  of  a  period  touches  his  ear;  and  he  repeats  it, 
and  he  knows  not  why.  The  calumny  urged  against  me 
by  the  member,  is  not  his  own,  {DubUn  Evening  Paekei,) 
Mr.  Higgins  has  said  it  better  than  the  honourable  gen-« 
tleman  ;  the  Freeman's  Journal  has  stated  it  better,  and 
with  much  more  ingenuity  than  the  honourable  gentleman: 
but  Mr.  Higgins  is  a  liar;  the  Freeman's  Journal  is  a 
liar;  it  is  not  unparliamentary  to  say,  that  the  authority 
from  which  the  gentleman  draws  his  argument,  is  a  liar, 
a  public,  pitiful  liar!  He  said,  he  did  not  mean  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  a  liar,  but  that  the  paper  from 
which  he  had  borrowed  his  authority,  was  a  liar,  a  posi* 
tive  liar  I"  Here  Mr.  Parsons  rose,  and  stepping  towards 
Mr.  Grattan,  made  use  of  some  words,  which,  for  the 
honour  of  parliament,  are  not  reported.  Mr.  Grattan  sat 
down.  The  House  immediately  called  out,  '^custody! 
custody !"  and  the  Speaker  ordered  the  galleries  to  be 
cleared:  it  was  near  two  hours  before  order  was  com** 
pletely  restored* 
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The  leaden  of  Opposition  foond  it  advisable^  io  order  to 
consolidate  their  force  into  a  comtnon  nnion^to  establirii  a 
new  political  society,  under  the  denominadbn  of  the 
Whig  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Grattan  has  left  the  fdlowing 
sketch : — 

''  The  minister  was  the  author  of  it.  Hii  doctrines 
and  his  half  million  were  the  authors  of  it.  But  clobt  of 
this  kind  are  only  preserved  by  violence.  That  Tiolettoft 
did  happen.  An  attack  was  made  on  the  rights  of  the  cttf, 
a  doctrine  was  promulgated^  that  the  common  comirfl 
had  no  right  to  put  a  negative  on  the  lord  mayor,  choMn 
by  the  board  of  aldermen,  except  the  board  itself  ahonU 
assent  to  the  negative  put  on  its  own  choice;  this  doctrine 
was  advanced  by  the  court,  to  secure  the  election  of  the 
mayor  to  itself;  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  a  miBiMar 
involved  himself  in  a  personal  altercation  with  the  cHi- 
zens.  With  Mr.  Tandy  he  had  carried  on  a  long^  war, 
and  with  various  success ;  he  was  now  involfed  m  ia 
altercation  more  general ;  in  the  compass  of  his  Wiatb^  lie 
paid  his  compliments  to  the  Whig  Club,  mi  that  duh 
advanced  the  shield  of  a  free  people  over  Ae  rights  of 
the  city,  and  humbled  a  minister  in  the  presence  of  tlioie 
citizens,  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded,  and  Whoae  per* 
sons  he  had  calumniated.'' 

Parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoie* 
land  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  in  tlie  gi^ 
vernment.  He  met  parliament  on  the  21st  of  Janoalrjr, 
1790,  and  his  speech  embraced  merely  the  coAiaKm 
topics.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  on  the  asaal 
address  being  moved,  Mr.  Grattan,  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  it,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  mark  hii 
disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  the  late  administvatioBy 
and  to  prove,  to  the  full  conviction  of  that  House,  that 
they  had  been  ill  governed.  After  having  amplified  ia 
detail,  upon  every  act  of  the  late  viceroy,  he  summed  op 
his  charges  in  the  following  impressive  manner:*- 

"  Such  has  been  the  conduct  of  your  refotmeri  This 
was  the  man ;  you  remember  his  entry  into  the  dfepfital. 
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imoi|diog  on  the  hearse  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland)  and 
sealad  io  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  public  credulity;  on 
ooeside,  fallactovt  hope,  and  on  the  other,  many-mouthed 
pMfi^ftion ;  a  figure  with  two  faces,  one  turned  to  the 
treasury,  and  the  other  presented  to  the  people ;  and  with 
a  double  longne,  speaking  contradictory  languages. 

''This  ntniater  alights;  justice  looks  up  to  him  with 
empty  hopes,  and  peculation  faints  with  idle  alarms;  he 
finds  the  city  a  prey  to  an  unconstitutional  police;  he 
continues  it:  he  finds  the  country  overburthened  with  a 
shameful  pension  list;  he  increases  it:  he  finds  the  Htnise 
of  Commons  swarming  with  placemen ;  he  multiplies  them : 
be  finds  the  "salary  of  the  secretary  increased  to  prefent  a 
pension;  he  grants  a  pension  :  he  finds  the  kingdom  drained 
by  absentee  employments,  and  by  compensations  to  buy 
then  liome ;  he  gives  the  best  reversion  in  the  country  to 
an  absentee,  his  brother !  he  finds  the  government,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  had  disgraced  itself  by  creating  sinecures,  to 
gratify  oomipt  affection  ;  he  makes  two  commissiooers  of 
thercUs,  and  gives  one  of  them  to  another  brother :  he  finds 
the^econd  obansel  to  the  commissioners  put  down  because 
uaekss ;  he  revives  it :  he  finds  the  board  of  accounts  and 
stamps  annexed  by  public  compact;  he  divides  them:  he 
finds  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise  united  by  public 
oompact ;  he  demolishes  them  :  he  finds  three  resolutions, 
declaring,  that  seven  commissioners  are  sufficient;  he 
makes  nine:  he  finds  the  country  has  suffered  by  some 
pecvlations  in  the  ordnance;  he  increases  the  -salaries  of 
offices,  and  gives  the  places  to  members;  to  members  of 
parliament." 

On  the  11  th  of  February,  on  Mr.  Forbes's  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  public  expenditure,  Mr.  GratUn,  in  reply  to 
some  observaldons  from  the  treasury  bench  on  the  subject 
of  foariy^  distinctly  disclosed  the  objects  which  he  and 
his  friends  professed  to  have  in  view. 

He  then  pioceeded — ^'  These  are  some  of  our  measures: 
I  now  torn  to  administration,  and  call  upon  them  to  state 
their  measuresi  what  bills  for  the  public  good  ?  State 
thcBS;.  oome  forth;  I  pause  to  give  them  time  to  consider. 
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Welly  what  are  they  ?  not  one  public,  coDStitatiooal,  or 
wise  regulation;  theretheysit  under  the  publiceye;a  blank, 
gutted,  excavated,  and  eviscerated  of  any  one  tingle,  con- 
stitutional, or  economic  bill,  principle,  or  project,  for  the 
good  of  the  community. 

"  Sir,  I  will  give  these  gentlemen  of  adminittrationi  on 
this  topic  of  party,  the  greatest  advantage  they  can  in 
their  situation  receive.  I  will  draw  a  veil  OTer  the  post, 
and  forget  the  specific  services  which  we  have  performed, 
and  those  which  we  are  pledged  to  perform  for  the  good 
of  the  country.  1  will  also  forget  the  injaries,  which  th^ 
and  their  abettors  have  at  different  timet  inflicted,  and 
are  at  this  hour  inflicting  on  the  community;  let  aa  star^ 
as  it  were,  anew,  set  name  against  name,  and  we  will  iieat 
them  down  by  character. 

^*  I  have  submitted  a  description  of  a  party,  whidil 
conceive  to  be  a  public  benefit.  I  will  state  to  yoo  a 
description  of  a  party,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  public 
curse;  if  party  it  can  be  called,  which  is  worte  than  a 
faction,  and  nothing  more  than  an  impudent  phalanx  of 
political  mercenaries,  coming  from  their  little  letpectiTe 
otiices,  to  vote  for  their  bribe,  and  vapour  for  their  cha* 
meter,  who  have  neither  the  principles  of  patriotitm,  nor 
ambition,  nor  party,  nor  honour :  who  are  governed  not  by 
deliberation,  but  discipline;  licking  the  hands  that  feed, 
and  worshipping  the  patron  that  bribes  them.  Degraded 
men,  disgraceful  tribe !  When  they  vote  for  measures, 
they  are  venal;  when  such  men  talk  against  party,  they 
are  impudent." 

On  no  occasion  during  the  session  did  he  press  the 
ministry  more  closely,  than  on  the  20th  of  FebmaiJi 
when  he  opened  upon  them  a  new  battery,  for  which  they 
were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prepared.  He  rose  unez* 
pcctcdly  in  the  House,  and,  without  any  preface,  thus 
accosted  the  chair: — 

*'  Sir,  we  persist  to  combat  the  project  to  govern  this 
country  by  corruption.  We  have  hitherto  contended 
against  those  parts  of  the  system,  which  proceeded  to 
undermine  the  constitution,  without  an  apparent  branch 
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of  tbe  hw,  and  therefore,  might  impose  on  the  public  as 
a  gOTemment  by  law;  ^such  was  the  addition  of  two  unoe- 
ceasiiiy  commissiooers ;  such  were  the  unnecessary  salaries 
for  four  officers  of  the  stamps ;  such  were  the  additional 
salaries  to  four  officers  of  the  ordnance ;  such,  in  short, 
the  creation  of  fourteen  new  parliamentary  places,  and  of 
eight  or  nine  parliamentary  pensions,  in  the  course  of 
less  than  twelve  months.  These  measures  import  their 
own  criminality,  and  bespeak,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  a  design  to  govern  this  country  by  sapping  the 
foundation  of  her  liberty.  They  called  upon  us  to  dis- 
allow them  ;  they  called  upon  us  to  withdraw  our  confi- 
dence from  the  ministers  by  whom  they  were  imposed; 
but  they  went  no  further.  They  did  not  appear  to  be 
accompanied  with  any  overt  act,  whereby  the  criminal 
designs  of  their  authors  could  be  substantiated  by  evi- 
dence enough  to  punish  their  persons ;  they  were  good 
reasons  for  dismissing  the  ministers  for  ever  from  his 
majesty's  councils,  but  not  grounds  for  personal  punish* 
ment. 

**  But  there  is  another  part  of  this  project,  wherein 
his  majesty's  ministers  have  not  only  attempted  to  un- 
dermine the  constitution,  but  have  actually  broken  the 
laws;  for  that  part  of  the  project,  we  conceive  his  ma- 
jesty's  ministers  to  be  impeachable.  Sir,  the  sale  of  honours 
is  an  impeachable  offence;  the  crime  speaks  itself;  but 
to  take  the  point  out  of  doubt,  I  will  state  to  you  a  case ; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  was 
impeached  on  thirteen  articles,  and  the  ninth  article  was 
the  sale  of  honours ;  the  very  crime,  of  which  the  ministers 
of  Ireland  have  been  guilty.  He  was  impeached  for  the 
sale  of  a  peerage  to  Lord  Roberts  for  10,000/. 

"  The  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  impeach- 
ment,  stated  tbe  heinousness  of  perverting  the  ancient  and 
honourable  way  of  obtaining  titles  of  honour.  They  urged 
tbe  crime  .of  taking  away  from  the  crown,  the  fair  and 
frugal  way  of  rewarding  great  and  deserving  servants* 
They  stated   the  crime  of  shuffling  promiscuously  and 
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confusedly  together,  those  of  inferior  alloy,  with  those  of 
the  purest  and  most  generous  metal.  They  urged,  that  it 
was  a  prodigious  scandal  to  the  nation,  and  that  for  such 
o/Teoce,  precedent  there  was  none,  and  then  tbey  call  for 
justice  on  the  head  of  that  man,  who  by  making  honour 
saleable,  had  rendered  it  contemptible. 

**  But  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  offence  of  the 
Irish  ministry,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  they  have  applied  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  to  model  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; this  is  another  impeachable  offence;  that  minister 
who  sells  the  honours  of  one  House  to  model  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  other^  is  impeachable  for. the  last  offence 
as  well  as  the  first;  he  makes  a  wicked,  and  scandaloas^ 
and  illegal  nse  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  privileges  of  parliament.  He  makes  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  auxiliary,  not  to  support,  but  to 
contaminate  one  another.  Thus  he  is  a  eonspintor 
against  the  legislation,  attacking  it  in  both  Homes  of 
Parliament,  and  poisoning  the  two  great  sources  of  the 
law.  But  this  practice  corrupts  also  the  dispensation  of 
justice  as  well  as  the  fountains  of  the  law ;  the  sale  of  a 
peerage,  is  the  sale  of  a  judicial  employment  of  the  highest 
judicial  situation;  a  situation  whose  province  it  is  to  cor* 
rect  the  errors  of  all  other  courts;  such  a  sale  goes  agaiMt 
the  common  law,  and  against  the  spirit  of  every  atatale 
made  on  the  subject. 

''  I  say,  the  present  ministers  of  this  country  oaaaot 
govern  Ireland,  they  cannot  govern  Ireland  for  Enghad ; 
I  do  not  call  corruption  government;  not  the  carrying  ■ 
question  at  the  loss  of  their  money  and  character.  Thq^ 
have  thus  procured  for  the  British  government,  neither 
character  sufficient  to  command  respect,  nor  revenoe  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  establishments;  but  then' they  have 
gotten  other  strength,  they  have  gotten  the  support  and 
good  will  of  the  nation.  No;  the  loss  of  the  DStion's 
good  will  is  synonymous  with  the  loss  of  reputation* 

''  The  independent  country  gentlemen  never  can  aup^ 
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port  a  mitoisier  who  practises  extravagance  and  professes 
corraption;  sdppoitiDg  such  a  minister,  they  would  be 
coaotiy  gentlemeo  mo  longer,  they  would  be  the  servants 
of  the  castle  out  of  livery.  They  must  see  and  despise 
the  pitiful  policy  of  buying  the  country  gentlemen  by  an 
offer  to  wrap  them  up  in  the  old  cast-clothes  of  the  aris« 
tocracy:  a  dnmij  covering  and  a  thin  disguise,  never 
the  object  of  your  relipect,  frequently  the  subject  of  your 
dertsioo.  The  country  gentleman  must  recollect  how  sel* 
dom  he  can  procure  even  an  audience  from  that  bench, 
except  when  he  artificially  deserts  his  cause  and  his  coun- 
try. Place  him  on  his  native  hills,  and  he  is  a  protection 
against  the  storm ;  transplant  him  to  the  hot-bed  of  the 
castle,  be  degenerates  and  becomes  a  weed. 

'*  As  to  the  aristocracy ,>I  will  not  say  you  have  alienated 
every  member  of  that  body ;  but  1  do  say,  you  have  alien- 
ated as  great,  as  respectable,  and  as  formidable  a  part  of  that 
body,  as  ever  stood  in  the  phalanx  of  Opposition ;  and  you 
bave  not  only  given  them  every  personal  provocation,  but 
ewery  public  topic,  and  every  public  provocation,  to  raise 
OD  their  side  tbe  interest,  the  feelings,  and  the  voice  of  the 
community.  You  have  not,  however,  left  yoanelves 
without  some  part  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  bat 
that  part  you  have  endeavoured  to  leave  without  aay  kind 
of  reputation,  by  directing  against  the  aristocracy  of  Ire- 
land in  general,  the  whisper  of  your  castle,  and  tbe  scur- 
rility of  your  press,  reducing  all  men  to  the  level  of  jrour 
own  reputations.  Thus,  the  result  of  your  project  has 
been,  to  render  the  British  government  in  this  country,  as 
feeble  and  contemptible  as  the  tendency  of  your  project 
is  to  render  the  Irish  constitution  corrupt  and  dependent. 
For  the  sake  of  both  nations,  therefore,  we  oppose  it ; 
bat  how  defeat  this  project?  Certainly  not  by  a  plan  of 
sdf-defedce.  It  is  a  maxim  of  war,  that  the  body  that  is 
ever  attacked,  and  only  defends,  must  finally  be  subdued ; 
^  it  is  then  on  a  priaciple  of  self-preservation,  that  we  resort 
to  the  good  old  method  of  impeachment.  We  bave  long 
dispaied  about  tfais  pension,  and  that  filace,  UQtil  inch  by 
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inch  we  are  drivea  into  our  trenches  by  a  victorious  ene- 
my. It  is  now  necessary  to  change  our  system  of  actiooy 
and  to  come  forth  with  the  power  of  the  constitution  to 
punish  the  enemies  thereof.  We  call  this  HousCi  whose 
foundation  the  minister  now  undermines,  to  witness  that 
we  are  compelled  to  this,  and  that  these  men  have,  by  a 
multiplication  and  repetition  of  plunder,  prodigality,  cor- 
ruption, insult,  outrage,  and  misdemeanours,  brought 
forth  at  last  the  reluctant  justice  of  the  nation.  The  great 
influences,  which  the  philosopher  tells  you,  are  necessary 
to  bind  together  the  moral  system,  are  wanting  here.  The  , 
influence  of  opinion,  of  future  and  sublunary  punish- 
ment: the  two  first  the  ministers  disregard;  be  it  our 
province  to  introduce  into  this  region  the  last,  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  may  be  sensible  there  is  a  vindictive 
justice,  and  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  power  compe* 
tent  to  inflict  that  justice  upon  them.  Gentlemen  come 
over  to  this  country  for  a  livelihood,  and  they  find  servants, 
who,  like  themselves,  look  to  government  for  nothing  but 
a  livelihood,  and  this  alliance,  that  does  not  include  an 
idea  of  public  care  or  duty,  they  call  an  administration ; 
but  it  is  our  task  to  interrupt  this  venal  commerce  by 
impeachment.  Had  the  people  of  England  only  con- 
demned ship-money,  they  had  done  nothing.  No,  they 
brought  forth  to  public  punishment  the  projectors,  they 
exhibited  the  malefactor  at  the  bar  of  the  nation.  The  in- 
juries you  have  suffered,  demand  a  spectacle  of  that  kind  ; 
a  state  offender  kneeling  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and 
impeached  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commons 
of  this  realm.     I  therefore  move  you, — 

"  *  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire^ 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  whether  the  late  or  present 
administration,  have  entered  into  any  corrupt  agreement 
with  any  person  or  persons,  to  recommend  such  person  or 
persons  to  his  majesty  as  fit  and  proper  to  be  by  him  made 
peers  of  this  realm,  in  consideration  of  such  person  or 
persons  giving  certain  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in 
procuring  the  return  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament^ 
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contrary  to  tbe  rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  the 
independence  of  parliament,  and  in  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  land.'  " 

This  very  severe  and  pointed  attack  was  resisted  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  want  of  evidence  to 
ground  any  specific  charge  upon  :  simple  assertion  and 
common  fame  were  totally  insufficient :  therefore,  to  the 
crime  alleged,  ^hey  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  themselves 
upon  their  country  to  be  judged  by  their  actions.  The 
prime  sergeant  found  the  motion  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature,  of  such  alarming  magnitude  and  novelty,  and 
introduced  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  no  man  could, 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice,  or  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  accede  to  it.  When  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  bespoken  for  that  day,  gentlemen,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
requested  to  know  the  intended  subject  of  debate:  all 
information  was  withholden,  and  a  general  reference  made 
to  the  former  debates.  If  the  minister  in  either  country 
should  introduce  a  proposition  of  so  much  novelty  without 
a  previous  information,  there  would  be  stronger  ground 
than  common  fame  to  suspect  an  intention  to  surprise  the 
House :  if  the  measure  be  so  self-evident,  why  had  it  been 
kept  back,  and  introduced  after  five  days'  preparation, 
with  a  reference  to  several  authorities  to  support  its 
propriety  i  And  among  others,  one  from  the  inauspicious 
reign  of  Charles  I. ;  a  reign,  in  which  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  was  voted  useless,  and  which  terminated  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  king  to  hypocrisy  and  faction.  If  any 
better  authority  could  be  produced,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber would  have  recurred  to  it :  but  even  that  precedent, 
as  cited,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  House  of 
Conmaons  of  that  day,  instituted  a  committee  to  fish  for 
evidence,  whereon  to  ground  an  accusation  ;  a  species  of 
proceeding,  in  his  judgment,  inadmissible. 

A  very  severe  debate  ensued,  about  the  close  of  which, 
Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  reply : — he  was  indignant  that  it  should 
have  been  said  in  debate,  that  the  facts  rested  upon  his 
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simple  assertion.  "  Will  you/'  said  he,  ^  rest  it  on  thal^ 
Will  you  maiotain  it  is  only  a  simple  assertioa?  I  do  not 
assert  only,  that,  1  have  heard  it  commonly  said,  and  spe- 
cially stated ;  the  sums,  the  persons,  the  circnmitances ; 
but  I  said  I  never  heard  it  out  of  these  walls  denied.  It 
is  a  crime  as  generally  known,  and  as  publicly  reported, 
as  any  thing,  which  is  not  yet  reduced  to  special  convio 
tion ;  it  is  a  crime  we  offer  to  prove ;  we  come  here  to 
arraign  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  I  will  read  the 
charges  which  I  make  against  tiiem."  He  then  read  the 
following  paper : — 

"  We  charge  them  publicly,  in  the  face  of  their  eoan- 
try,  with  making  corrupt  agreements  for  the  sale  off 
peerages,  for  doing  which,  we  say  they  are  impeachable; 
we  charge  them  with  corrupt  agreements  for  the  disposal  of 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  to  purchase  for  the  ser* 
vants  of  the  castle,  seats  in  the  assembly  of  the  people ; 
for  doing  which,  we  say  they  are  impeachable ;  we  charge 
them  with  committing  these  offences,  not  in  one,  nor  ia 
two,  but  in  many  instances,  for  which  comjdiiiation  of 
offences,  we  say  they  are  impeachable,  guilty  of  a  syat^ 
matic  endeavour  to  undermine  the  constitution  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  pledge  oarseWes  to 
convict  them.  We  dare  them  to  go  into  an  inqairy.  We 
do  not  affect  to  treat  them  as  other  than  public  malefao* 
factors.  We  speak  to  them  in  a  style  of  the  most  morti* 
fying  and  humiliating  defiance.  We  pronounce  them  to 
be  public  criminals.  Will  they  dare  to  deny  the  chaige? 
I  call  upon,  and  dare  the  ostensible  member  to  rise  in  his 
place,  and  say  on  his  honour,  that  he  does  not  believe  sadi 
corrupt  agreements  have  taken  place.  I  wait  for  a  specific 
answer."  After  some  pause,  Mr,  Secretary  Hobart  r^ 
plied,  that  if  he  could  think  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man had  any  right  to  ask  him  the  question  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  were  he  alone  concerned  in  it,  he  should  find 
no  manner  of  difficulty  in  answering  him;  but  as  it  was 
a  question,  which  related  to  the  exercise  of  his  majesty's 
undoubted  prerogative,  it  would  ill  become  him,  npon  the 
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investigation  of  aa  individual,  to  say  what  were  the 
reasons,  which  bad  induced  his  majesty  to  bestow  upon 
any  person  those  honours,  which  the  crown  alone  could 
constitutionally  confer.  As  to  the  charge  that  had  been 
mB/Atf  he  conld  not  avoid  expressing  some  surprise,  that 
gentlemen  were  not  sufficiently  alarmed  by  common  fame 
at  the  end  of  Lord  Northiogton's  administration,  to  bring 
forward  socb  a  charge  then.  Common  fame  certainly  did 
then  report,  tha^  peerages  had  been  notoriously  granted 
in  return  fimr  seats  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament : 
yet  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends  were 
in  the  confidence  of  that  administration,  and  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  informed  of  the  fact.  On  which,  Mr.  ConoUy 
remarked,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  had  asked  a 
plain,  unequivocal,  direct  question,  and  the  House  was  to 
judge,  whether  he  had  received  an  intelligible  and  satis* 
factory  answer.  The  division  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  against,  and  eighty-eight  for  the  motion. 

Four  days  after  the  above,  Mr.  Grattan,  adverting  to 
some  circumstances  connected  with  the  former  discussion, 
made  use  of  the  following  strong  language  :-*- 

^'  Sir,  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  in  this  day's  de» 
bate,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
adopted  a  certain  tone  of  power,  I  presume  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  very  indecent  and  disorderly  interposition  on 
the  part  of  one,  who  does  not  belong  to  this  House,  though 
he  has  lately  interfered  in  its  proceedings*.  Sir,  I  am 
not  uninformed  to  what  length  that  person  went  within 
these  walk  even  during  the  debates  of  this  House;  it 
seems  to  me  somewhat  strange,  that  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  should  dwell  so  much  on  the  necessity  of  par- 
liamentary decorum,  when  they  have  been  evidently 
spirited  up  by  an  interposition,  whicli  in  itself  was  the 
grossest  violation  of  parliamentary  decency.  Sir,  I  have 
been  told  it  was  said,  that  I  should  have  been  stopped, 
should  have  been  expelled  the  Commons,  should  have 

*  This  appetrs  to  kave  been  tbe  Lud  ChanctHor. 
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been  delivered  a p  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  for  the  ezpicft- 
sioni  delivered  that  day. 

''  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  day :  I  said,  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  sold  tlie   peerages,  for   which 
offence  they  were  impeachable*     I  said  they  had  applied 
the  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  seats  ia  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  servants  or  followers  of  the 
castle,  for  which  offence  I  said  they  were  impeachaUei 
I  said  they  had  done  this,  not  in  one  or  two,  bat  in 
several   instances,  for  which  complication   of  offenoesi 
I  said  his  majesty's  ministers  were  impeachable,  ai  pub- 
lic  malefactors,  who  had   conspired    against  the  com- 
mon weal,  the  independency  of  parliament,  and  the  fan- 
damental  laws  of  the  land;  and  I  offered,  and  dared  them 
to  put  this  matter  in  a  course  of  inquiry.    I  added,  that 
I  considered  them  as  public  malefactors,  whom  we  were 
ready  to  bring  to  justice.     I  repeat  these  charges  now, 
and  if  any  thing  more  severe  were  on  a  former  occaaion 
expressed,  I  beg  to  be  reminded  of  it,  and  I  will  again 
repeat  it.     Why  do  you  not  expel  me  now  i    Why  not* 
send  me  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  f     Where  is  your  ad- 
viser ?    Going  out  of  the  House  I  shall  repeat  my  senti- 
ments, that  his  majesty's  ministers  are  guilty  of  impeach- 
able offences ;  and  advancing  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  I 
shall  repeat  those  sentiments ;  or,  if  the  Tower  is  to  be 
my  habitation,  I  will  there  meditate  the  impeachment  of 
these  ministers,  and  return,  not  to  capitulate,  but  to  poniali. 
Sir,  I  think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say,  that  if 
called  forth  to  suffer  in  a  public  cause,  I  will  go  farther 
than  my  prosecutors,  both  in  virtue  and  in  danger." 

This  subject  was  again  renewed  by  Mr.  Grattaa  in  the 
ensuing  session,  but  with  like  effect;  and,  on  the  motion 
for  the  address  in  179^9  Mr.  Grattan,  with  an  astonish- 
ing power  of  eloquence,  travelled  over  once  more  the 
whole  ground,  which  he  had  taken  each  of  the  three  last 
sessions,  but  with  new  point  and  redoubled  vigour.  In 
the  course  of  the  debate,  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  was^very 

personal  against  him,  for  (what  he  termed)  the  violence 
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and  iQteaiperance  of  bis  language,  and  a  disorderly  extra 
diMertatiOQ  on  the  measures  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  which 
biDOgbt  up  Mr.  Grattan  thus  in  reply  : — ^*  It  seems,  the 
fight  hon.  baronet  is  ignorant  of  the  only  subject  he 
u  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with,  order;  he  talks  of  scur- 
rilous language;  his  language  and  epithets  return  on 
himself:  but  a  man's  language  is  of  little  moment, — it  is 
his  condoet  that  is  essential :  what  shall  we  say  of  the  ' 
conduct  of  that  man,  who  voted  in  one  session  for  a  pen- 
sion bill,  and  against  it  in  the  next ;  of  that  man,  who 
voted  for  a  place  bill  in  one  session,  and  voted  against  it 
in  the  next;  of  that  man,  who  voted  for  a  committee  to 
proceed  towards  impeachment  against  the  present  minis- 
try for  the  selling  peerages,  and  the  very  next  session 
votes  for  thanks  to  that  very  ministry?  What  does  he 
think  of  such  an  apostate  ?'' 

The  first  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics  was 
brought  forward  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  179^,  which 
Mr.  Grattan  supported,  although  not  officially  called  upon 
by  them  until  December  1794,  when  they  unanimously 
committed  their  cause  into  his  hands,  and  in  both  the 
Irish  and  the  English  parliaments,  from  that  period  until 
the  time  of  his  decease,  he  continued  their  steady,  inflex- 
ible, and  uncompromising  advocate,  assisting  them  in  pri- 
vate with  his  counsel  and  advice,  and  in  public  devoting 
to  their  cause  the  stupendous  powers  of  his  oratory. 

The  society  of  United  Irishmen  of  Dublin,  of  1794, 
had,  amongst  their  publications  on  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  strongly  inculcated  the  necessity  of  an- 
nual parliaments  and  universal  sufiVage,  which  Mr.  Grattan, 
in  his  speech  upon  Mr,  Ponsonby's  bill,  most  severely 
reprobated,  and  thus  exposed  to  derision  and  scorn  : — 

'^  To  destroy  the  influence  of  landed  property  is  the 
object  of  individual  representation,  but  its  immediate 
efiect  would  be  to  extinguish  the  people.  The  rich  might 
for  a  time  make  a  struggle ;  they  might  in  some  places 
bay  a  mob,  who  by  such  a  plan  would  be  all  electors; 
they  might  beset  the  hustings  with  their  retainers,  who 

VOL.  u,  s 
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by  such  a  plao  would  be  all  electors,  or,  they  might  puw 
chase  the  votes  of  that  great  body  of  electors  in  trod  need 
by  such  a  plan  into  the  constitution,  all  the  be^ars  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tlie  minister  too,  for  the  short  tiaie 
such  a  plan  suffered  king  or  minister,  couId|  hi  the  oor^ 
rupt  confusion  of  such  election,  preserve  some  inftaenoe 
by  the  application  of  the  treasury,  and  the  command  of 
the  army;  he  could  have  all  the  swords  and  votes  of  all 
the  common  soldiers.  But  the  farmer  and  the  citiie^ 
could  have  none  of  those  advantages,  and  indeed  whal 
farmer  or  citizen  would  go  to  the  hustings  of  a  medlcf  of 
offenders  met  on  a  plan^  where  bayonets,  bludgeon^  aad 
whiskey,  elected  the  House  of  Commons  f  Id  the  meaa 
time,  the  respect  which  the  landlord  and  candidale  nov 
pay  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  citizen,  would  be  at  an  cnd^ 
andy  instead  of  resorting  to  the  farmer  for  bis  vote  and 
interest,  the  squire  would  go  to  the  farmer's  duDg*yafd, 
and  canvas  the  boys  of  his  lawn,  who  would  have  mos^ 
votes,  though  neither  farm  nor  freehold  ;  thecoDacqaence 
of  the  citizen  would  be  at  an  end  also,  and,  instead  «f 
going  to  his  shop  to  ask  the  tradesman  for  bis  voCc^  the 
candidate  would  apply  to  the  beggar  on  the  bridge,  or  the 
scavenger  in  the  kennel,  or  to  the  hospitak  m  Channet 
row,  and  those  places  where  the  poor  are  now  wisely  uifh 
plied  with  bread,  instead  of  being  intoxicated  with  head 
bills,  offering,  in  the  place  of  bread,  the  hopes  of  retomiag 
the  parliament,  and  becoming  a  third  constitotive  pan  ef 
the  legislature."  t 

In  the  year  1794,  a  change  of  administratioa  aad  rf 
measures  took  place  in  Ireland,  when  Mr.  Grattao  and  Mf. 
Ponsonby  were  sent  for  to  England  to  consult  upon  the 
arrangement  and  plan  of  government.  Lord  Fitawiir 
liam  was  appointed  viceroy ;  and  so  persuaded  was  llr. 
Grattan  of  the  good  intentions  of  Great  Britain  towaida 
the  Irish  nation,  that  on  the  2tod  of  January,  17SW|  he 
moved  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  vJoengTf 
which  was  carried  without  a  division.  These  bidqfoa  dajis 
were  but  of  short  duration.    On  the  12th  of  B^Ufj, 
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1794»  Mn  €rat4afi  Moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
emaocipftCing  the  catholics^  which  ^as  given  with  onlj 
thrte  diiientient  veices.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (it  is  asserted 
hj  bimself)  by  Loti  Miltoe,  by  Mr.  Ponsonby.  ahd  Mn 
Ghraitao,)  went  over  with  a  plenitude  of  power  from  the 
Brilish  eabioeti  to  oafry  every  measure  which  he  proposed^ 
among  which  was  that  of  catholic  emancipation ;  yet,  on 
the  14th  of  Febrnary,  intelligence  arrived  in  Dublin^  that 
the  British  miBister  was  adverse  to  the  important  measure^ 
whioh  the  lord*lieateoant  was  thus  publicly  parsuingo 
Tbe  immediate  consequence  of  this  was,  the  indignant 
resignation  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Camden« 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1 795,  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  second 
reading  of  tlie  catholic  bill,  thus  attacked  the  doctrine 
(which  was  now  for  tbe  first  time  made  a  subject  of  par- 
liamentary discussion)  that  catholic  emancipation  was  in- 
cooipatible  with  the  coronation  oath. 

''  But  I  £nd  that  catholic  emancipation  is  held  inicopEif- 
patiUe  with  oar  monarchy*  What!  his  majesty,  the  head 
of  a  catholic  league,  the  king  of  Corsica,  the  lord  of  Ca- 
nada, the  great  ally  of  the  emperor,  the  grand  confederate 
of  tbe  kikig  of  Spain,  the  protector  of  the  pope ;  the  king 
of  England,  whose  armies  are  catholic,  whose  European 
coonexioos  are  catholic,  are  his  Irish  subjects  the  only 
eathcdics  in  whom  be  won't  confide  ?  Has  he  found  reii- 
gioa  make  the  emperor  false,  or  the  Prussian  faithful  i 
Saeh  were  not  the  sentiments  of  the  speeches  from  the 
throne  io  1793  and  179^,  when  his  majesty  called  on  all 
his  subjects  to  defend  their  religion. and  their  constitution* 
What  religion  f  A  religion  of  disabilities*  What  consti- 
tution I  A  constitution  of  exclusion.  Am  1  to  understand 
that  his  majesty  called  forth  his  catholic  subjecu  to  fight 
fow  a  eoDStitotion,  which  was  to  be  shut  against  Uiern^ 
and  for  a  rdigion  which  was  dangerous  to  the  king,  and 
pieoai  to  the  ciaibolic?  No;  it  was  not  the  pope,  nor  yet 
the  pretender,  it  was  Paioe,  it  was  the  French  republic, 
fiigftiast  whicft  y:OU  called  for  the  zeal  of  your  people,  and 
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held  oat  the  blessiogs  of  the  coostitation.  But  now  it 
seems  it  is  the  antichrist  agaiDst  whom  yoa  place  year 
batteries,  the  virgin,  and  the  real  presence:  and  in  that 
strain  of  grave  and  solemn  raving,  a  right  honourable  gen- 
deman  proposes  to  take  up  arms  against  the  grave  of 
popery,  which  is  shut,  and  to  precipitate  into  the  gnlph 
of  republicanism,  which  is  open;  perfectly  safe  for  die 
king,  he  and  those  who  join  him  think  it,  to  affront  the 
catholic  subjects,  by  gross  suspicions ;  others  have  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  grossest  invectives;  perfectly  safct  thcj 
think  it,  to  banish  them  from  all  places  at  court  and  teats 
in  parliament ;  to  tell  catholic  virtue,  catholic  talents,  ca- 
tholic ambition,  you  must  not  serve  the  king;  yon  mtfy 
liave  property  influence,  but  you  must  not  act  in  contti* 
tuted  assemblies,  nor  in  any  rank  or  distinction  for  the 
cro'wn.  Perfectly  safe  they  think  it  to  establish  an  incooH 
patibility  between  popery  and  allegiance.  Perfectly  safe 
they  think  it  to  insulate  the  throne,  and  reduce  the  king  of 
Ireland,  like  the  pope,  to  protestant  guards  instead  of  a 
people;  and  then,  it  is  proposed,  that  those  proteHAnt 
guards  should  monopolise  all  the  powers  of  goverameoty 
and  privileges  of  the  constitution,  as  a  reward  for  their 
disinterestedness.  In  support  of  such  policy,  it  hat  been 
advanced,  in  a  very  idle  publication,  that  Roman  catholicB, 
as  long  as  they  have  the  feeling  of  men,  mutt  retitt  the 
natural  propensities  of  the  human  heart,  if  they  do  not 
endeavour  to  subvert  a  protestant  king ;  but  I  paaa  that 
over  with  tiie  scorn  it  deserves.  It  has  been  also  said,  that 
his  majesty's  oath  is  a  bar.  Oaths  are  serious  things.  Td 
make  them  political  pretences  is  a  high  crime;  to  nudw 
an  obligation,  taken  for  the  assurance  of  liberty,  a  OOT^ 
nant  against  it;  to  impose  on  conscience  a  breach  of  duty, 
to  make  the  piety  of  the  king  the  scourge  of  hit  people^  ft 
an  attempt  atrocious  in  the  extreme.  Examine  the  ai^ 
gument,  and  you  find  the  oath  was  taken  three  yaarfe 
before  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  catholics ;  the  oath  it 
the  first  of  William,  the  tesU  that  exclude  them  the  third; 
so  that  his  majesty  must  have  sworn  in  the  ttitin  'and 
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spirit  of  prophecy.  EzamiDe  a  little  farther^  and  you  will 
fiod  his  majesty  swevs,  not  in  his  legislative,  but  in  his 
ezecotiYe  capacity,  he  swears  to  the  laws  he  is  to  execute, 
not  against  the  laws  which  parliament  may  think  proper 
to  make.  In  that  supposition  he  would,  by  bis  oath,  con- 
trol not  himself  but  parliament,  and  swear  not  to  execute 
laws  but  to  prevent  them.  Examine  a  little  further,  and 
you  will  find  the  words  of  the  oath  cannot  support  the 
interpretation : 

**  *  I  will  support  the  true  profession  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  protestant  religion  as  by  law  established/    This  is  the 
oath*     I  will  perpetuate  civil  incapacities  on  catholics: 
this  is  the  comment.    Such  comment  supposes  the  true 
profession  of  the  gospel  to  stand  on  pains  and  penalties, 
and  the  protestant  religion  on  civil  proscription.  Examine 
the  oath  a  little  further;  and,  if  the  comment  be  true,  the 
oath  has  been  broken,  by  his  majesty's  gracious  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  the  catholics  in  1793 ;  broken  by 
the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise ;  broken  by  the  Canada 
bill;   broken   by  the  Corsican   constitution.     Hear  the 
speech  of  the  viceroy  of  Corsica;  his  excellency  having 
recommended  to  parliament  the  civil  and  military  esta- 
blishment, proceeds  at  last  to  the  church,  and  advises  them 
to  settle  that  establishment  with  his  holiness  the  pope. 
Very  proper  all  this,  no  doubt;  but  if  the  interpretation 
were  true,  what  an  outrageous  breach  all  this  of  his  mar- 
jesty's  coronation  oath.     I  should  ask,  whether,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  oath,  his  majesty  has  consulted  his 
Irish  bishops  ?    And  yet  be  could  have  found  among  them 
men  perfectly  competent.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
bead  of  our  clergy  understands  the  catholic  question  better 
than  those  consulted ;  1  will  add,  he  does  not,  I  believe, 
disapprove  of  their  emancipation,  nor  approve  of  the 
argument  against  them.    Bu(  it  seems,  in  matters  that 
relate  to  the  Irish  church,  the  Irish  clergy  are  not  to  be 
consulted ;  an  English  episcopaqy,  like  an  English  cabinet, 
is  to  determine  the  destiny  of  Ireland.     I  have  great 
respect  for  the  learned  prelates  of  England,  particularly 
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for  ooe»  whose  exemplary  virtue  and  apoitolic  f  hwaoteri 
qualify  bim  to  preside  over  whatever  is  learned,  psve^  or 
holy;  but  in  Irish  affairs,  in  matters  in  which  oor civil  as 
well  as  our  religious  interests  are  implicated,  might  I  say, 
his  majesty's  counsellors  should  be  his  Irish  parliameat 
and  bis  Irish  bishops.  It  seems  highly  prvjiklicial  to  the 
church  and  the  monarchy,  that  the  argameQt  which  ex- 
cludes the  catholic  under  pretence  to  strengthen ^bodi^ 
should  be  attended  with  circumstances  that  bespeak  the 
Irish  hierarchy  a  cypher,  the  English  hierarchy  a  aniaaiioc^ 
and  represent  the  king  as  a  ipagistrate  sworn  agunat  the 
privileges  of  his  people.  So  far  am  I  frqm  agrceiag  to 
such  an  argument,  that  I  must  here  repeat  what  I  ad- 
vanced before,  and  say,  that  I  do  not  disseat,  bat  I 
contradict.  I  do  not  say  thai  catholic  emaDcipatkiB  u 
com|uitible  with  the  present  monarchical  goverameat  ia 
Ireland,  but  that  it  is  now  become  necessary  to  it;  aad 
that,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  connexion,  jen  nmit 
make  it  compatible  with  the  privileges  of  three-foorths  of 
your  people;  so,  for  the  preservation  of  yoor  mooafciij, 
you  must  make  monarchy  also  compatible  with  tboie  pri* 
vileges,  you  must  make  the  regal  capacity  of  the  kiqg 
compatible  with  the  civil  capacity  of  the  subject.*^ 

The  17th  of  February,  1797,  was  the  last  time  the  qaet- 
tion  of  catholic  emancipation  was  brought  before  the  Irish 
parliament.  Mr.  Grattan  waded  through  every  wom-eat 
argument,  on  all  of  which  he  threw  new  light ;  and,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  thus  inveighed :-* 

''  These  men  prescribe  for  these  things  as  the  old  natu- 
ral jobbers  of  the  country ;  they  demand  all  power  and  all 
place,  in  consideration  of  the  superior  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  their  religion :  '  Give  us  all  the  good  thinp 
on  earth,  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  in  God's  mercj  give 
nothing  to  the  rest  of  our  fellow-subjects!*  Thus  ibb 
pure  and  pious  passion  for  church  and  state,  turns  oirt  to 
be  a  sort  of  political  gluttony — an  ascendancy  hunger  a 
state  voracity — an  inordinate  appetite  for  temporal  gralt 
iications;  in  consideration  of  spiritual  perfection;  aad 
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in  coDsequence  of  this  vile  and  mean,  selfish  and  beastly 
monopoly,  your  state  becomes  an  oligarchy,  the  worst 
species  of  oligarchy,  a  plebeian  oligarchy.  I  love  the 
protestantSy  I  love  the  presbyterians,  and  I  love  the  catho- 
lics, that  is,  I  love  the  Irish ;  if  ever  my  affection  abates, 
it  is  when  they  hate  one  another."  He  said  he  approved 
of  the  British  ministry,  when  they  liberalised  towards  the 
catholic,  and  condemned  the  ministry  in  1793,  when  it 
renounced  its  liberality  and  its  honour,  and  returned  to  its 
barbarity,  and  employed  christian  sects,  like  hellhounds, 
to  hunt  down  one  another*  That  in  consequence  of  this, 
they  have  set  up  in  Ireland  a  prescriptive  state — a  pre- 
scriptive parliament — a  prescriptive  monarchy — a  pro- 
scriptive  connexion ;  they  have  done  so,  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  empire  is  in  a  great  degree  feeble,  and  that 
of  the  constitution  in  the  last  degree  corrupt.  Thus  they 
make  the  empire  feeble,  and  the  constituted  authorities 
profligate,  and  after  purpose  to  make  them  proscriptive; 
and  do  this  when  they  are  to  encounter  abroad,  not  only 
the  triumph  of  arms  but  of  revolutions,  as  one  way  of 
defeating  both  and  setting  them  at  defiance." 

The  motion,  however,  was  lost. 

On  the  15th  of  May  following,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby 
moved  his  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform ;  a  very 
apirited  debate  ensued,  and  Mr.  Grattan  closed  an  energetic 
speech,  with  these  words: — *'  We  have  offered  you  our 
measure,  you  will  reject  it;  we  deprecate  yours,  you  will 
persevere;  having  no  hopes  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade, 
and  having  discharged  our  duty,  we  shall  trouble  you  no 
mqre^  and  after  this  day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of 
Commons" 

From  this  time  Mr.  Grattan  ceased  to  attend  iu  the 
senate;  and  at  the  ensuing  dissolution,  iu  an  address  tu 
the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  Dublin,  dated  July  £9tl), 
1797^  be  published  his  reasons  for  decliniug  a  seat  in  the 
new  parliament.  In  this  resdution  he  was  followed  by 
his  colleague  Lord  Henry  Fitzgeraldi  who  also  published 
a  similar  address. 
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Duriog  the  melaDcholy  year  of  179B,  Mr.  GratCan  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  priocipally  at  Twickeohani,  from 
whence,  on  the  gth  of  November,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  guild  of  merchants,  corporation  of  Dublin^  and  fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  in  defence  of  his  character  and  condoct 
from  their  unfounded  and  malevolent  attacks. 

Mr.  Grattan  having  been  elected  for  the  borough  of 
Wicklow,  in  the  parliament  of  1800,  was  sworn  id  oo  the 
15th  of  January,  and  on  that  eventful  day,  when  the  grand 
question  of  the  Union  was  before  parliament,  aboat  three 
oVlock  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Grattan  entered  the  Hovse 
between  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonby  and  Mr.  A.  Moore,  whibt 
Mr.  Egan  was  on  his  legs  actually  referring  to  the  cooiti- 
tution  of  1782. 

The  re-appearance  in  parliament  of  the  founder  of  that 
constitution,  at  that  critical  moment,  and  under  thoae 
awful  circumstances,  electrified  the  House  and  galleries 
with  an  indescribable  emotion  of  terrific  joy  and  expecta- 
tion.   On  rising  to  speak,  he  referred  to  the  adjoatoient 
of  1782.    The  minister  of  Great  Britain,  he  said,  had 
come  forward  in  two  celebrated  productions;  he  declared 
his  intolerance  of  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Ire- 
land ;   that  constitution,  which  he  ordered  the  seveisl 
viceroys  to  celebrate,  in  defence  of  which  he  recommended 
the  French  war,  and  to  which  he  swore  the  yeomen, — that 
constitution  he  now  declared  to  be  a  miserable  imperfiso* 
tion,  concurring  with  the  men,  whom  be  had  executed  for 
thinking  the  Irish  parliament  a  grievance;  differing  from 
them  in  the  remedy  only ;  they  proposing  to  substitote  a 
republic,  and  he  the  yoke  of  the  British  parliament.  Thej 
had  seen  him  inveigh  against  their  projects;  let  them 
hear  him  in  defence  of  his  own :  he  denied  in  the  face  of 
the  two  nations  a  public  fact  registered  and  recorded ;  he 
disclaimed  the  final  adjustment,  as  being  no  more  than  an 
incipient  train  of  negociation.     That  settlement  consiilad 
of  several  parts,  every  part  a  record,  establishing  on  the 
whole  two  grand  positions :  first,  the  admission  of  Ire- 
land's claim  to  be  legislated  by  no  other  parliament  bat 
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that  of  Ireland:  secondly,  the  finality  imposed  upon  the* 
two  nations  regarding  all  constitutional  projects  afiecting 
each  other.  Finality  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  settlement, 
bat  one  of  its  principal  objects ;  finality  was  the  principal 
object  of  England^  as  legislative  independency  was  the 
object  of  Ireland. 

Haying  spoken  very  largely  to  the  two  points  of  re- 
gency and  war,  on  which  the  Unionists  rested  their 
strongest  arguments  against  the  constitution  of  1782,  he 
thus  continued :— ^'  1  will  put  a  question  to  my  country. 
I  will  suppose  her  at  the  bar,  and  I  will  then  ask.  Will 
yoo  fight  for  an  Union  as  you  would  for  a  constitution  i 
Will  you  fight  for  those  Lords  and  Commons,  who,  in  the 
last  century,  took  away  your  trade,  and  in  the  present,  your 
constitution,  as  for  that  king,  lords,  and  commons,  who 
restored  both?  Well,  the  minister  has  destroyed  this  con- 
atitntion.  To  destroy  is  easy.  The  edifices  of  the  mind, 
like  the  fabrics  of  marble,  require  an  age  to  build,  but  ask 
only  minutes  to  precipitate;  and,  as  the  fall  is  of  no  time, 
so  neither  is  it  the  effect  of  any  strength.  That  constitu- 
tion,  which  with  more  or  less  violence  has  been  the  in- 
heritance of  this  country  for  six  hundred  years;  that 
moAit  tenendi  parliamentumy  which  lasted  and  out-lasted 
of  Plantagenet  the  wars,  of  Tudor  the  violence,  and  of 
Stnart  the  systematic  falsehood ;  even  the  bond  and  con- 
dition of  our  connexion,  are  now  the  objects  of  mioiste- 
rial  attack.  The  constitution  which  he  destroys  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  British  empire;  dear  in  its  violation,  dear 
in  its  recovery.  Its  restoration  cost  Ireland  her  noblest 
efforts ;  it  was  the  habitation  of  her  loyalty,  as  well  as  of 
her  liberty,  where  she  had  hung  up  the  sword  of  the 
▼dnnteer;  her  temple  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  freedom, 
where  she  had  seated  herself,  as  she  vainly  thought,  in 
modest  security  and  in  a  long  repose.  I  have  done  with 
the  pile  whidi  the  minister  batters,  I  come  to  the  Babel 
.which  he  builds ;  and,  as  he  throws  down  without  a  prin- 
ciple, so  does  he  construct  without  a  foundation.  This 
fabric  he  calls  an  Union ;  and  to  this  his  fabric  there  are 
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two  striking  objections.  First,  it  is  no  Union ;  it  is  noi 
an  identification  of  people,  for  it  exclndet  the  catholics: 
Secondly,  it  is  a  consolidation  of  the  legislatnres  ;  that  it 
to  say,  it  merges  the  Irish  parliament,  and  incnrs  every 
objection  to  an  Union,  without  obtaining  the  only  objfsct 
which  an  Union  professes :  it  is  an  extinction  of  the  cop- 
stitution,  and  an  exclusion  of  the  people." 

**  What  was  the  language  of  the  minister's  advocates  to 
the  catholic  body  f  *  You  were  before  the  Union,  as  three 
to  one ;  you  will  be  by  the  Union  as  one  to  four.'  Thos 
he  founds  their  hopes  of  political  power  on  the  extinoliea 
of  physical  consequence,  and  makes  the  inanity  of  thair 
body  and  the  non-entity  of  their  country  the  pillaia  of 
their  future  ambition.  He  afterwards  observed,  that  the 
minister,  by  his  first  plan,  as  detailed  by  his  advocates, 
not  only  excluded  the  catholics  from  parliament,  but  aho 
deprived  the  protestants  of  a  due  representation  in  that 
assembly ;  that  he  struck  oiF  one  half  of  the  repreieata* 
Ovesof  counties,  and  preserved  the  proportion  of  borongbt 
as  two  to  one;  thus  dismissing  for  ever  the  qaestioiM  of 
catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  rcforai:  that, 
instead  of  reforming  abuses  in  church  and  state,  he  wiahed 
to  entail  them  on  posterity;  that,  in  lieu  of  protettant 
ascendancy  and  catholic  participation,  he  proposed  to 
constitute  borough  ascendancy  in  perpetual  abase  and 
dominion  ;  that  it  was  his  aim  to  reform  the  British  par* 
liament  by  nearly  sixty  boroughs,  and  that  of  Ireland  hj 
nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  English  and  Seotcfa 
members,  and  thus  by  mutual  misrepresentation  frame  an 
Imperial  House  of  Commons,  who  would  become  the  host 
of  ministers,  not  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

**  Of  the  predicament  in  which  the  new  members  would 
be  plaoed,  he  said,  never  was  there  a  situation,  in  isbioh 
men  would  have  so  much  temptation  to  act  ill,  aad  so 
little  to  act  well.  Subject  to  great  expense  aod  cpiise> 
quent  distresses,  having  no  support  from  the  voioe  of  an 
Irish  public,  no  check,  they  would  be  in  sitoatioa  n  s^t 
of  gentlemen  of  the  empire,  that  is  to  lay,  geadesMS  at 
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large^  QBowned  by  one  ooiiDtryi  aad  tmelected  by  the 
other,  suspeDded  bcflweea  both,  false  to  both,  and  belong* 
iog  to  neither.  The  sagaeioas  British  secretary  of  ptate 
bad  remarked,  bow  great  would  be  the  advantage  to  the 
laleBts  of  Ireland,  to  have  this  opportunity  in  the  British 
empire  thus  opened !  that  was  what  they  dreaded :  that 
the  market  of  St.  Stephen  would  be  opened  to  the  ihdivi- 
doal,  and  the  talents  of  the  country,  like  its  property, 
drafted  fVom  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  be  sold  in  Lon- 
don. These  men,  fVom  their  situation  (man  was  the  child 
of  situation),  though  their  motive  honour  might  struggle, 
%oaId  be  adventurers  of  a  most  expensive  kind,  ad- 
venturers with  pretensions,  dressed  and  sold,  as  it  were, 
in  the  shrouds  and  grave*clothes  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  playing  for  hire  their  tricks  on  her  tomb,  the  only 
repository  the  minister  would  allow  to  an  Irish  constitu- 
tion ;  the  images  of  degradation  and  the  representatives 
of  nothing. 

'^  He  then  noticed  the  bribes  offered  by  Mr.  Pitt.  To  the 
protestaat  church  perpetual  security  was  promised ;  but  a 
measure  that  would  annihilate  the  parliament  by  whieh 
that  church  was  upholden,  and  disfranchise  the  people  who 
supported  that  establishment,  would  rather  tend,  he  said, 
to  its  disgrace  and  ruin.  To  the  eatholio  clergy  salaries 
were  promised.  Those  who  had  been  strongly  accused  of 
disloyalty  were  to  be  rewarded  for  imputed  treasons  against 
the  king,  if  they  would  commit  real  treasons  against  the 
people.  Salaries,  he  allowed,  might  reasonably  be  given  to 
those  sectaries  for  the  exercise  of  religious  duty ;  but  de 
could  not  approve  the  grant  of  wages  for  political  apostacy. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  catholic  religion  would  seeni 
to  disqualify  its  followers  from  receiving  the  blessings  of 
the  constitution,  while  their  hostility  to  that  eonstitution 
qualified  tbem  to  receive  a  salary  for  the  exorcise  of  their 
religion,  wbicb  would  thus  be  at  once  punished  by  civil 
disability  and  encouraged  by  ecclesiastical  provision  i  as 
good  catboUcs  they  would  be  disqualified,  and,  as  bad 
dlizens,  woold  be  rewarded. 
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^'  A  commutation  of  tithes  formed  another  bribe.  It  had 
formerly  been  observed  by  some  of  the  kiog*8  mioisiers, 
in  opposition  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  from  BlrGrattan, 
that  it  would  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the  church;  but 
now,  he  said,  the  premier  was  not  unwilling  to  overtora 
the  church,  if  he  could  at  the  same  time  overturn  the 
constitution. 

''  Bribes  were  also  offered  to  the  mercantile  body.  Com- 
mercial benefits  were  holden  out  for  political  annihilatioa; 
and  an  abundance  of  capital  was  promised;  bntfin^a 
great  part  of  the  landed  capital  of  the  country  would  be 
taken  away  by  the  necessary  operations  of  an  Unio^ 
This  rival  being  removed,  commercial  capitali  it  was  anp- 
posed,  would  quickly  take  its  place.    But  these  and  other 
promises  of  the  minister  would  probably  be  found  TiiioD* 
ary.    He  goes  on  (said  Mr.  Grattan)  asserting  with  great 
ease  to  himself,  and  without  any  obligation  to  fact^  npoa 
the  subject.    Icarian  imagination  is  the  region  in  which 
he  delights  to  sport.    Where  he  is  to  take  away  your  par^ 
liament,  where  he  is  to  take  away  your  first  judicature, 
where  he  is  to  take  away  your  money,  where  he  is  to 
increase  your  taxes,  where  he  is  to  get  an  Irish  tribute, 
there  he  is  a  plain  direct  matter-of-fact  man;  but  where 
he  is  to  pay  you  for  all  this,  there  he  is  poetic  and  pro- 
phetic ;  no  longer  a  third-hand  financier,  but  an  inspired 
accountant    Fancy  gives  him  her  wand ;  Amalthea  takes 
him  by  the  hand;  Ceres  is  in  his  train.    The  English 
capitalist,  he  thinks,  will  settle  his  family  in  the  midst  of 
those  Irish  catholics,  whom  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
admit  into  parliament ;  as  subjects,  he  thinks  them  dan- 
gerous ;  as  a  neighbouring  multitude,  safe.    The  English 
manufacturer  will  make  this  distinction:  he  will  dread 
them  as  individuals,  but  will  confide  in  them  as  a  bodj^ 
and  settle  his  family  and  his  property  in  the  midst  of 
them;  he  will  therefore,  the  minister  supposes,  leave  hif 
mines,  leave  his  machinery,  leave  his  comforts,  leave  hif 
habits,  conquer  his  prejudices,  and  come  over  to  Iceland 
to  meet  his  taxes,  and  miss  his  constitution.    The  maau- 
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factoren  did  not  do  this  when  the  taxes  of  Ireland  were 
tew,  or  when  there  was  no  mitiury  government  in  Ireland : 
however,  as  prejudices  against  this  country  increase,  he 
supposes  that  commercial  confidence  may  increase  like- 
wise.   There  is  no  contradicting  all  this,  because  argu- 
ments which  reason  does  not  suggest  reason  cannot  re- 
move.    Besides,  the  minister  in  all  this  does  not  argue, 
but  foretel;  now  you  cannot  answer  a  prophet,  you  can 
only  disbelieve  him.    The  premier  finds  a  great  absentee 
draft:   he  gives  you   another;  and,  having  secured  to 
you  two  complaints,  he  engages  to  cure  both.     Among 
the  principal  causes  of  complaint,  we  may  reckon  another 
effect  arising  from  the  non-residence  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
whose  presence  on  their  own  estates  is  necessary  for  the 
succour,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry ; 
that  the  peasants  may  not  perish  for  want  of  medicines, 
of  cordial,  or  of  cure,  which  they  can  only  find  in  the 
administration  of  the  landlord,  who  civilizes  them,  and 
regulates  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  while  he 
covers  them  and  husbands  them  in  that  of  a  protector, 
improving  not  only  them  but  himself  by  the  exercise  of 
his  virtues,  as  well  as  by  the  dispensation  of  his  property, 
drawing  together  the  two  orders  of  society,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  until  each  may  administer  to  the  other,  and 
civilize  the  one  by  giving,  and  the  other  by  receiving;  so 
that  aristocracy  and  democracy  may  have  a  head  and  a 
body ;  so  that  the  rich  may  bring  on  the  poor,  and  the 
poor  may  support  the  rich ;  and  both  contributing  to  the 
strength,  order,  and  beauty  of  the  state,  may  form  that 
pillar  of  society  where  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above 
is  grace.    How  does  the  minister's  plan  accomplish  this  ? 
He  withdraws  the  landed  gentlemen,  and  then  improves 
Irish  manners  by  English  factors.    The  minbter  proposes 
to  you  to  give  up  the  ancient  inheritance  of  your  country, 
to  proclainl  an  utter  and  blank  incapacity  to  make  laws 
for  your  own  people,  and  to  register  this  proclamation  in 
an  act,  which  inflicts  on  this  ancient  nation  an  eternal 
disability;  and  he  accompanies  these  monstrous  proposals 
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by  Qudisguised   terror  and  unqualified  bribery;  and  this 
he  calk  no  attack  on  tiie  honour  and  dignity  of  the  king- 
dom* The  thing  which  he  proposes  to  buy  it  what  cannot 
be  sold — hberty.     For  it  he  has  nothing  to  give.     Every 
thing  of  value  which  you  possess  you  obtained  under  a 
free  constitution  :  if  you  resign  this,  you  mast  not  only 
be  slaves,  but  idiots.    His  propositions  are  built  upcm 
nothing  but  your  dishonour.     He  tells  you  (it  is  bii  maid 
argument)  that  you  are  unfit  to  exercise  a  free  coDatit»' 
tion ;   and   he  affects   to  prove  it  by  the  ezperimeot. 
Jacobinism  grows,  he  says,  out  of  the  very  state  and  con^ 
dition  uf  Ireland.    I  have  heard  of  parliament  impeadiing 
ministers  ;  but  here  is  a  minister  impeaching  parliameaL 
He  does  more ;  he  impeaches  the  parliamentary  coDitilbw 
tion  itself.     The  abuses  in  that  constitution  he  bai  pnn 
tected;  it  is  only  its  existence  that  he  destroys :  aad  oil 
what  ground?    Your  exports  since  your  emandpatioDi 
under  that  constitution,  aud  in  a  great  measure  by  it,  baVa 
been   nearly  doubled ;  commerciallyi  therefore^  it   has 
worked   well.     Your  concord  with   England  since  tba 
emancipation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  parliament,  on  tba 
subject  of  war,  has  been  not  only  improved,  bat  has  been 
productive;  imperially,  therefore,  it  has  worked  well.  To 
what  then  does  the  minister  in  fact  object  ?  that  yon  have 
supported  him,  that  you  have  concurred  in  his  system 
therefore  he  proposes  to  the  people   to  abolish  the  paN 
liament,  and  to  continue  the  minister.     He  does  more; 
he  proposes  to  you  to  substitute  the  British  parliament  in 
your  place,  to  destroy  the  body  that  restored  your  libtr- 
ties,  and  restore  that  body  which  destroyed  them.  Agaiasi 
such  a  proposition,  were  I  expiring  on  the  floor,  I  should 
beg  to  utter  my  last  breath,  and   to  record  my  dying  tM- 
timony." 

Mr.  Corry  replied  at  large  to  Mr.  G rattan. 

On  the  division  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  nornii^ 
ninety-six  voted  for  the  amendment,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  against  it.  This  m^ority  of  forty-two  ex- 
ceeded the  warmest  expectations  of  government;  and  the 
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viceroy  hoped  to  increase  it  by  allowing  an  ihtenral  of 
some  weeks  to  pass^  before  he  sent  to  either  house  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

On  the  15th  of  February  following,  the  question  of  the 
Union  was  again  brought  forward^  which  Mr.  G rattan 
opposed  with  great  energy,  and  cM>ncluded  his  speech  with 
the  Kkllowing  brilliant  peroration  : — 

^'  But  if  this  monster  of  political  innovation  is  to  pro^e 
more  than  the  chimera  of  a  mad  minister  rioting  in  poll* 
tical  iniquity— away,  with  the  Castle  at  your  bead|  to  the 
grave  of  a  Cbarlemont,  the  father  of  the  Irish  volunteers, 
and  rioting  over  that  sacred  dust,  exult  in  your  completed 
task,  and  enjoy  all  its  consequent  honours.  Nor  yet  will 
the  memory  of  those  who  opposed  you  wholly  die  away— - 
the  gratitude  of  the  future  men  of  Ireland  will  point  to 
their  tombs  and  say  to  their  children,  '  here  lie  the  bones 
of  those  honest  men,  who,  when  a  venal  and  corrupt  par> 
liament  attacked  that  constitotion  which  they  fought  for 
and  acquired,  exerted  every  nerve  to  maintain,  to  defend, 
and  to  §ecure  it.' — ^This  is  an  honour  which  the  king  can* 
not  confer  upon  his  slaves — it  is  an  honour  which  the 
crown  never  gave  the  king.** 

The  general  principles  of  the  Union  having  been  am- 
ply discussed  in  both  Houses,  it  was  moved  on  the  14th  of 
February,  in  the  Commons,  that  a  general  committee 
should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  terms 
of  the  Union,  which  night  was  fixed  for  the  17tb,  when  a 
warm  debate  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  chai»* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Corry,  retraced  his  old 
ground  of  argument,  which  he  interspersed  with  moch 
personal  acrimony  and  abuse,  directed  particularly  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  who  Tindicated  himself  in  strong  langaage,  and 
retorted  upon  his  opponent  the  insinuations  of  imconstitu* 
tional  and  treasonable  conducu  Mr.  Corry  replied  with 
redoubled  vehemence  {  and  Mr.  Gr&ttaa  rcyotned  with 
increased  power  of  severity. 

^  My  guilt  or  innocaaoe  have  little  to  do  with  the 
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question  here. — I  rose  with  the  risiag  fortonei  of  my  coun- 
try—I  am  willing  to  die  with  her  expiring  liberties.     To 
the  voice  of  the  people  I  will  bow,  hot  ne? er  shalj  I  sub- 
mit to  the  calumnies  of  an  individual  hired  to  betray  tbem 
and  slander  me.    The  indisposition  of  my  body  bat  left 
me  perhaps  no  means  but  that  of  lying  down  with  fallen 
Ireland,  and  recording  upon  her  tomb  my  dying  testimony 
against  the  flagitious  corruption  that  has  murdered  ber 
independence.    The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  said 
that  this  was  not  my  place — that  instead  of  having  a  Yoioe 
in  the  councils  of  ray  country,  I  should  now  stand  a  cul- 
prit at  her  bar — at  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judica- 
ture to  answer  for  my  treasons.    The  Irish  people  bave 
not  so  read  my  history — but  let  that  pass — if  I  am  what 
he  has  said  1  am,  the  people  are  not  therefore  to  forfeit 
their  constitution.    In  point  of  argument,  therefore,  the 
attack  is  bad — in  point  of  taste  or  feeling,  if  he  bad  either, 
it  is  worse— in  point  of  fact  it  is  false,  utterly  and  abso* 
lutely  false— as  rancorous  a  falsehood  as  the  most  malig* 
nant  motives  could  suggest  to  the  prompt  sympathy  of  a 
shameless  and  a  venal  defence.    The  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  suggested  examples  which  I  should  bave 
shunned,  and  examples  which  I  should  have  followed.     I 
shall  never  follow  his,  and  I  have  ever  avoided  it«    I  sball 
never  be  ambitious  to  purchase  public  scorn  by  private 
infamy — the  lighter  characters  of  the  model  bave  as  little 
chance  of  weaning  me  from  the  habits  of  a  life  spent,  if 
not  exhausted,  in  the  cause  of  my  native  land.     Am  I  to 
renounce  those  habits  now  for  ever,  and  at  the  beck  of 
whom  i    I  should  rather  say  of  what— half  a  minister- 
half  a  monkey — a  'prentice  politician,  and  a  master  cox- 
comb.    He  has  told  you  that  what  he  said  of  me  here,  be 
would  say  any  where.    I  believe  he  would  say  thus  of 
in  any  place  where  he  thought  himself  safe  in  saying  i( 
Nothing  can  limit  his  calumnies  but  his  fears — in  parlia- 
ment he  has  calumniated  me  to-night,  in  the  king's  courts 
he  would  calumniate  me  to-morrow^  but  had  be  .said  or 
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dared  to  insinuate  one  half  as  much  els^where^  the  indig- 
nant spirit  of  an  honest  man  would  have  answered  the  vile 
and  reaal  slanderer  with — a  blow/' 

The  House  saw  the  inevitable  consequences.  The 
Speaker  sent  for  Mr.  Grattan  into  his  chamber,  and 
pressed  his  interposition  for  an  amicable  adjustment, 
whicb  Mr.  Grattan  positively  refused,  saying,  he  saw, 
and  bad  been  some  time  aware  of  a  set  made  at  him,  to 
piiiol  Mm  off  on  that  question ;  therefore  it  was  as  well 
the  experiment  were  tried  then  as  at  any  other  time.  Both 
parties  bad  instantly  left  the  House  upon  Mr.  Grattan's 
finishing  bis  philippic.  Matters  having  been  speedily 
adjusted  by  the  seconds,  they  proceeded  id  hackney 
coaches  to  a  field  on  the  Ball's  Bridge  road,  which  they 
reached  in  the  twilight.  It  was  agreed  they  should  level 
and  fire  at  their  own  option.  The  first  shot  on  both  sides 
did  no  mischief;  Mr.  Grattan's  passed  through  Mr.  Corry's 
coat.  On  the  second  level  there  was  much  science  and 
pistol  play,  and  it  was  settled,  upon  the  honour  of  the  par- 
ties, that  both  should  fire  together.  Mr.  Corry  missed 
his  aim,  and  Mr.  Grattan's  ball  hit  his  antagonist  on  the 
knuckle  of  his  left  hand,  which  he  had  extended  across 
bis  breast  to  protect  his  right  side,  and  taking  a  direction 
along  his  wrist,  did  no  other  injury. 

The  populace,  notwithstanding  the  quickness  and 
secrecy  with  which  the  business  was  conducted,  followed 
the  parties  to  the  ground ;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear, 
had  Mr.  Grattan  fallen,  that  his  antagonist  would  have 
been  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  resentment  of  the  popu- 
lace, so  enthusiastically  were  they  devoted  to  their  favo- 
rite. The  issue  of  this  afiair  reached  the  House  of 
Commons  whilst  they  were  still  in  debate  at  half  past 
eight  in  the  morning.  Before  Mr.  Grattan  went  to  the 
£round,.a  mest  affecting  and  truly  Roman  meeting  took 
place  between  him  and  Mrs.  Grattan. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  a  delay  to 
the  1st  of  August,  that  it  might  be  more  fully  examined, 
and  that  more  correct  documents  might  be  procured,  as 
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fonndations  of  the  financial  and  commercial  articles.  He 
again  discussed  the  principle  of  the  measure.  **  It  was  a 
breach  of  a  solemn  covenant,  on  whose  basis  the  separate 
reciprocal,  and  conjoint  power  of  the  countries  relied  ;  an 
innovation  promoted  by  the  influence  of  martial  law ;  an 
unauthorised  assumption  of  a  competenej  to  destroy  tbe 
independence  of  the  realm ;  an  unjustifiable  atteoipt  to 
injure  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  bill  wonid  be^ 
-quoad  the  constitution^  equivalent  to  a  murder  and,  qmoai 
the  government,  to  a  separation.  If  it  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  he  foretold  its  want  of  permanence,  and  ioci- 
mated  his  apprehensions,  that  popular  discontent,  perhaps 
dangerous  commotions,  might  result  from  its  eafovo^ 
ment." 

Mr.  Grattan's  motion  was  supported  by  eighty-aeveo, 
and  negatived  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  Union  bill  passed.  The  independence  of  Ireland, 
as  a  nation,  was  destroyed ;  and  Grattan,  happy  as  man 
could  be  in  domestic  life,  retired  to  the  comforts  of  home. 
But  the  voice  of  his  suffering  countrymen  was  heard  even 
in  his  retirement,  and  he  was  again  forced  into  pablic  life, 
to  advocate  their  claims.  In  1805,  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Imperial  parliament  for  Maiden,  and,  in  the  sno- 
ceeding  year,  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  be  represented 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  exertions  in  the 
British  senate  were  principally  confined  to  the  subject 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  talents  and  bu  time^ 
the  oppressions  of  the  catholics.  Many  of  his  oonnuy* 
men,  when  in  England,  seemed  to  sink  below  their  fomcr 
rank ;  but  Mr.  Grattan  displayed  all  that  force  of  elo- 
quence and  splendour  of  thought  and  diction,  which  had 
so  often  been  hailed  by  his  countrymen  in  their  own 
capital.  The  genius  of  Grattan  lived  and  bloomed  efsa 
when  torn  from  the  beloved  spot  which  gave  -it  hiith. 
His  speeches  on  the  catholic  question  have  never  beos 
excelled.  On  other  subjects  he  adopted  a  moderation  and 
caution,  differing  much  from  the  patriot  and  reformer  who 
had  won  back  the  liberties  of  his  county,  and  few  were 
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there  among  his  friends,  who.  were  not  astonished  at  his 
speech  in  1815,  in  which  he  whetted  the  sword  of  Euro- 
pean despotism  against  the  independence  of  France;  thus 
countenancing  a  principle,  in  his  glorious  opposition  to 
which  his  earliest  laurels  had  been  won^ — ^foreign  inter* 
ference  in  domestic  policy.  In  the  great  question,  how* 
ever,  of  catholic  emancipation,  he  was  always  consistent. 
It  was  the  constant  theme  of  his  tongue,  the  chief  feeling 
of  his  heart.  He  lived  to  advocate  its  justice,— he  died  to 
confirm  its  truth.  In  the  spring  of  1820,  he  felt  his  dis* 
solution  approaching,  and  he  knew  that  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land would  accelerate  it ;  but,  as  the  happiness  of  his 
country  had  been  the  great  purpose  of  his  life,  he  was 
determined  that  its  interests  should  not  suffer  by  his  death. 
He  embarked  with  his  family  for  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  his  last  breath  in  the  British  parliament  to 
the  great  cause  of  catholic  emancipation.  It  was  fated 
otherwise.  His  enfeebled  frame  was  not  again  permitted 
to  give  public  utterance  to  the  aspirations  of  his  fervent 
soul.  He  expired  at  his  house  in  Baker-street,  on  Sunday 
flight,  May  14th,  1820. 


SiK  THOMAS  GRAVES,  K.B. 

A  SKILFUL  and  fearless  seaman,  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, who  settled  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  he  had 
an  exceeding  large  family.  The  subject  of  our  memoir 
left  his  father  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  his  uncle.  Admiral  Samuel 
Graves,  with  whom  he  served  for  some  time  as  a  midsbip- 
man,  on  board  .his  majesty's  ships  Scorpion,  Duke,  and 
Venus.  After  the  peace  of  1763,  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  relation  Lord  Graves,  who  then  commanded 
the  Antelope,  and  was  Governor  of  Newfoundland.  In 
the  year  1765,  he  accompanied  him  to  the  co^st  of  Africa, 
where  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieqtenanqy  on  board  the 
Shannon.  After  the  Shannon  wns  paid  off»  he  was 
selected  by  Lord  M  nigra ve  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  on 
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board  the  Racehorse,  in  the  expedition  towards  the  North 
Pole,  where,  during  the  whole  of  that  perilous  voyage,  he 
displayed  uncommon  resolution  and  firmness.  It  was 
upon  this  voyage  that  Lord  Mulgrave  interposed,  and 
prevented  Mr.  Graves  and  another  officer,  who  was  of  a 
similar  disposition  to  himself,  from  fighting  a  duel  with 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  across  the  carcass  of  a  white 
bear,  which  had  just  been  killed,  and  which  each  party 
disputed  as  their  prize.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Graves  returned 
from  this  voyage,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
small  schooner  off  Boston,  in  New  England.  This 
schooner  was  soon  afterwards  burnt  by  General  Putnam, 
at  Winnisimmet  Ferry,  after  a  long  and  brave  resistance. 
After  remaining  on  the  American  station  for  some  time, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Savage  sloop,  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  actively  employed. 

After  some  time  spent  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was 
ordered  in  the  Savage  to  New  York,  with  dispatches  for 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  at  the  time  that  the  French  fleet  under 
M.  Ternay  arrived  on  that  coast.  The  French  admiral, 
notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  force,  was  appre* 
hensive  of  meeting  with  the  British  squadron,  and  took 
refuge  in  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  place  Mr.  Graves  had 
gained  a  perfect  knowledge  from  his  former  services  ia 
America,  and  therefore  he  offered  his  assistance  to  the 
admiral  to  pilot  in  the  leading  ship  of  his  squadron  to  the 
attack  of  the  French  fleet,  assuring  him  that  be  would 
engage  to  run  the  French  admiral  on  board. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1781,  Mr.  Graves  was  appointed 
post-captain  to  the  Bedford,  in  which  ship  he  served  in 
the  action  with  Count  de  Grasse,  ofl*  the  Chesapeak.  The 
Bedford  also  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  encoanler 
with  Count  de  Grasse,  on  January  25th,  1782,  in  Basse 
Terre  Road,  St.  Christopher's.  In  the  autumn  of  1780, 
Captain  Graves  took  the  command  of  the  Magicienne 
frigate,  and  was  employed  in  attending  convoys,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  1783,  while  on  his  passage  with 
A  convoy  to  the  West  Indies,  he  fell  in  with  the  SjUlle 
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French  frigate,  and  another  French  ship  of  war,  with 
whom  he  had  a  most  desperate  engagement. 

On  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  the  services 
of  Captain  Gravet' being  no  longer  wanted,  he  of  course 
retired  for  a  time  from  his  profession.  In  October  1800, 
he  was  appointed  tocommand  the  Cumberland,  of  seventj- 
foor^guns,  and  joined  the  Western  squadron  under  Earl 
St.  Vincent.  On  the  promotion  which  took  place  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1801,  our  hero  was  raised  to  the  ranlcof 
rear-admiral  of  the  white;  and  in  March  he  hoisted  his- 
flag  on  board  the  Polyphemus,  of  sixty-four  guns,  with 
orders  to  put  himself  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  destined  for  the  Baltic.  He  soon  after  shifted' 
his  flag  into  the  Defiance,  of  seventy-four  guns,  in  which 
ship,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  second 
in  command  to  Lord  Nelson,  in  the  attack  on  the  Danish 
line  ofl^  Copenhagen.  As  the  Defiance  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  engagement,  her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
very  considerable.  The  whole  fleet  bore  testimony  to 
the'  skill  and  bravery  of  the  rear-admiral  on  this  memorable 
day;  and  Lord  Nelson,  in  his  public  letter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, makes  use  of  the  following  expression:-—^ 
'^  It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the  high  and  distinguished 
merit  and  gallantry  of  Rear- Admiral  Graves." 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted 
to  our  hero  for  his  services  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and  soon 
afterwards  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  on  him  the 
most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  ceremony  of 
investiture  took  place  on  board  the  St.  George,  in  Kioge 
Bay,  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  Lord  Nelson,  by  par- 
ticular command  of  his  majesty,  represented  the  sovereign 
on  the  occasion.  We  cannot  probably  close  our  account 
of  this  meritorious  ofiicer,  with  more  appropriate  language, 
than  by  subjoining  the  speech  which  was  made  by  Lord 
Nelson,  on  the  above  mentioned  occasion: — 

''  Sir  Thomas  Graves,"  said  the  gallant  hero  of  the 
Mile,  **  having  fnifiUed  the  commands  of  his  majesty,  in 
inyeHing  yon  with  the  ensigns  of  the  most  honourable 
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and  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  I  cannot  bat  express  bow 
much  I  feel  gratified  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  be  directed  to  confer  this  just  and  merited  boDonr, 
and  special  mark  of  royal  favour  upon  you ;  for  I  cannot 
but  reflect,  that  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  your  high  merit 
and  distinguished  gallantry  on  the  memorable  2nd  of 
April,  and  for  which  you  are  now  so  bonourably  re- 
warded. 

"  I  hope  that  these  honours  conferred  upon  yon 
prove  to  the  officers  in  the  service,  that  a  strict 
ranee  in  the  pursuit  of  glorious  actions,  and  the  imitadon 
of  your  brave  and  laudable  conduct,  will  ever  ensure  them 
the  favours  and  rewards  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign, 
and  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  our  country .*' 

Sir  Thomas  Graves  died  March  fi9th,  1814,  at  his  scaly 
Woodbine-cottage,  near  Honiton,  Devon. 


Captain  JOHN  GRAYDON, 

Was  a  brave  and  fearless  soldier  in  his  majesty's  88th 
regiment  of  foot.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Graydon,  £sq.  of  Killeshee,  in  the  county  of  Kildaie^ 
and  on  his  entrance  into  the  army,  served  with  much  credit 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  hopeless  attack  on  Buenos 
Ayres,  while  sharing  the  fate  of  the  brave  but  anfortanaie 
grenadiers  of  the  88th  regiment,  he  was  carried,  aeverdy 
wounded,  from  the  mouths  of  the  enemy's  guns. 

In  the  glorious  and  sanguinary  conflict  of  Talaver^ 
this  gallant  young  officer  was  among  the  first  who  felly 
displaying  to  his  heroic  companions  an  animating  ex- 
ample of  that  enthusiastic  bravery  for  which  he  was  ever 
conspicuous. 

He  had  scarcely  atuined  his  twenty-fourth  year,  nd 
was  equally  distinguished  as  a  christian,  a  hero^  and  a 
friend. 

While  writing  this  article,  we  have  to  regret  the  want 
of  information,  relative  to  those  warriors  who  fell  ooveied 
with  wounds  and  glory,  at  the  head  of  their  leipeettfe 
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regiments,  during  the  protracted  combat  in  the  Peninsula; 
-—those  who  ''  fell  in  the  blaze  of  their  fame"  and  whose 
names  we  would  wish  to  hand  down  to  posterity  as 
imperishable. 


VALENTINE  GREATREAKS, 

An  enthusiast  of  a  peculiar  cast,  whose  supposed  cures- 
caused  mych  speculation  among  the  learned,  and  were 
witnessed  by  the  most  celebrated  and  scientific  men,, 
among  whom  was  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  was  bom  on 
February  14th,  l6£8,  at  AfFane,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  where  his  father,  William  Greatreaks,  Esq.  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  landed  estate,  which  afterwards  descended  to  his 
sou.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Harris, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland. 

He  was  educated  in  the  protestant  profession,  at  the 
free  school  of  Lismore,  till  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  his 
friends  intended  to  remove  him  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin^ 
for  the  purpose  of  finishing  his  education.  This,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  commencement  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, which  induced  his  mother  to  retire  into  England 
taking  Valentine  and  her  other  children  with  her.  Here 
they  resided  for  some  time  with  his  great  uncle,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Harris ;  and  on  bis  death,  his  mother,  anxious  for 
her  son's  improvement  in  literature,  committed  him  to 
the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Daniel  Getrius,  minister  of  Stoke 
Gabriel,  io  Devonshire,  with  whom  he  spent  several  years 
in  furthering  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  and 
divinity. 

After  a  residence  of  five  or  six  years  in  England  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  which  he  found  in  so 
wretched  a  state,  that  he  retired  to  the  castle  of  Caper* 
quin;  ^*  where  I  spent,*^  says  he,  "  a  year's  time  in  con- 
templation, and  saw  so  much  of  the  madness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  that  my  life  beoupae  a  burden  to  me, 
and  my  soul. was  as  weary  of  this  habitation  of  clay,  as 
^er  the  gallqy-alaye  was  of  the  oar;  which  brought  my 
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life  even  to  the  threshold  of  death,  so  that  my  legs  had 
scarcely  strength  enough  to  carry  my  enfeebled  bodjr 
about."  It  was  probably  during  this  melancholy  sedu* 
sion,  that  he  contracted  that  enthusiasm  which  formi  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  life,  and  which  never  quitted 
him,  though  repressed  in  some  measure  by  the  active  and 
bustling  scenes  which  soon  after  engaged  his  attention  for 
a  few  years.  In  1649,  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  Lord  Broghill,  afterwards  Earl  of  OnerjTy 
which  was  then  acting,  by  parliamentary  commiuioo, 
ngainst  the  rebels  in  Munster;  and  in  1656,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  was  disbanded,  he  retired  to  hh 
estate  at  Affane,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  clerk  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Cork,  register  for  transplantation, 
and  justice  of  the  peace. 

On  the  king's  restoration,  these  situations  were,  how- 
ever, all  taken  from  him ;  and  his  mind  being  distnrhed 
by  this  disappointment,  and  the  want  of  any  regalar  and 
useful  occupation,  he  felt  an  internal  impulse  which  per- 
suaded him  that  the  gift  of  curing  diseases  by  stroking' 
the  hand  over  the  parts  affected  was  imparted  to  him. 

His  fame  soon  spread  to  so  great  an  extent  round  the 
country,  that  Colonel  Phaire,  of  Cahirmony,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  being  afflicted  with  an  ague,  applied  to  him  for 
relief,  which  he  afforded  him  in  his  usual  way.  Trans- 
ported with  his  success,  he  now  began  to  assume  to  hioK 
self  great  merit,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  mentioned  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  irreverent  presumption,  as  his  assistauL 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  cited  to  the  bishop's  oout 
at  Lismore,  where  not  producing  a  proper  license  for 
practising,  he  was  forbidden  in  future  to  pursue  hisconrM. 
This  censure  and  prohibition,  however,  he  disregarded, 
and  still  continued  his  former  practice  till  January  1664^5, 
when  he  passed  over  into  England  at  the  request  of 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  lady  of 
Viscount  Conway,  of  Ragley,  in  Warwickshire,  who  had 
for  many  years  laboured  under  a  violent  head  ache*  In 
this,  however,  he  failed,  tliough  he  resided  at  Ragley  three 
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or  four  weeks,  during  which  time  he  performed  many 
cores  on  the  people  in  that  neighbourhood. 

It  was  dnring  bis  residence  at  Ragley  that  he  obtained 
the  notice  of  the  learned  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe,  who  was  then 
practising  physic  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  was  witness 
to  several  of  bis  cores.  In  consequence  of  this  he  pub- 
lished **  The  Miracolous  Conformist ;  or,  an  Account  of 
several  Marvellous  Cures  performed  by  the  Stroking  of 
tbe  Hands  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatreaks,  with  a  Physical 
Discourse  thereupon ;;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  Esq.  with  a  Letter  relating  to  some  other  of  his 
miraculous  Cures,  attested  by  E.  Foxcroft,  A.  M.  and 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  in  Cambridge.''  This  is  dated 
at  Stratford*upon«Avon,  February  18th,  1665-6. 

The  reputation  which  was  thus  acquired  by  Greatreaks, 
extended  to  the  court,  and  the  king,  at  the  recomotienda- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Society,  invited  him  to  London,  where  he 
performed  cures  at  Whitehall  before  his  majesty.  Failing, 
however,  in  some  instances  to  perform  the  miracles  which 
were  expected  from  him,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  Mr. 
Cresset,  in  Cbarter-house-square,  he  was  censured  as  an 
impostor  and  cheat  by  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  chaplain  to  the 
Charter-house,  in  b  pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Wonders  no 
Miracles;  or,  Mr.  Valentine  Greatreak's  Gift  of  Healing 
examined."  In  answer  to  this,  Greatreaks  published  for 
tbe  purpose  of  vindicating  his  character,  *'  A  brief  Account 
of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatreaks,  and  divers  strange  Cures 
by  bim  lately  performed ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  Esq."  To  this  are  annexed  various  testimonials 
signed  by,  among  others,  Robert  Boyle  himself.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Denton,  Colonel  George  Weldon,  Alderman  William 
Knight,  Sir  Charles  Doe,  Sir  Abraham  CuUen,  Dr.  John 
Wilkins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Wbicboot  (a  patient),  and  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  afterwards 
Bisbop  of  Ely.  . 

Shortly  after  this,  his  fame  began  to  decline,  and 
we  have  no  account  of  his  future  proceedings.    Mr. 
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Harrii  informs  us,  that  be  law  him  in  DnUin  about  1681, 
but  cannot  say  how  long  he  lived  after  that  time. 

It  has  been  too  commonly  the  practice  to.reganl  QremU 
reaks,  as  a  designing  impostor;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  St.  Evremond  intended  his  novel,  ^  The  Iiiih  Pro- 
phet,'' in  ridicule  of  him  and  of  the  people  who  submitted 
their  diseases  to  his  touch.  This  opinion,  howevery  is 
certainly  contradicted  by  the  fact  of  his  haying  diitriboted 
the  whole  of  bis  income  in  supplying  with 
those  who  applied  to  him  for  advice;  which  dearly  erii 
that  he  was  rather  a  dupe  than  a  designer.  Nor  can  we 
altogether  impute  to  imagination  the  whole  of  the  eares 
performed  by  him,  and  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
testimonials,  there  cannot  exist  the  smallest  doubt.  Hit 
plan  seems  seems  to  have  consisted  entirely  in  gentle  mod 
long  continued  friction  with  the  hand,  a  practice  which  is 
now  known  to  be  attended  with  the  most  salutuy  and 
beneficial  effects  in  scrofulous  tumours,  contractiona  in 
the  joints,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  And  it  is  abo  wcli 
known,  that  in  some  others  of  the  cases  which  be  treated^ 
the  impression  on  the  mind  is  alone  sufficient  to  care  the 
complaint,  particularly  in  epilepsy ;  of  the  influence  of  the 
mind  over  which,  many  curious  and  satisfactory  inttancca 
might  be  related. 


GEORGE  GREGORY,  D.D. 

A  DIVINE,  and  man  of  science,  was  the  son  of  a  dcqj- 
man  who  had  been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  DjiUiUf 
and  held  the  rectory  of  Edermine,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Ferns,  in  the  county  of  Wexfoni. 
His  father's  family  was  originally  from  Scotland,  and  his 
mother  was  a  native  of  Lancashire.  Dr.  Gregory  was  bom 
April  14th,  1754,  and  his  father  dying  in  1766,  when  be 
was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  his  mother  returned M«kar 
native  country,  and  settled  in  LiverpooL  Anikm  to 
confer  on  her  son  the  benefiu  of  the  best  educatkiB,  the 
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put  bim  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  schoolmaster,  of 
the  name  of  Holdee,  from  whose  tuition  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  made  considerable  profi* 
ciency  in  the  mathematics.  His  mother  had  intended 
him  for  trade;  but  his  own  ardent  love  of  literature  and 
science,  leading  him  to  prefer  entering  into  the  church, 
be  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  two  years  attended  the 
lectores  of  the  celebrated  professors  of  that  university. 
The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  were  his  favourite 
pursuits.  After  leaving  Edinburgh,  he  entered,  in  1776, 
into  holy  orders,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  curate  in 
Liverpool  with  fidelity  and  reputation.  His  humanity 
prompted  him  to  oppose  the  slave  trade,  in  which  too 
many  in  that  city  were  engaged;  and,  in  a  periodical  work 
published  there,  he  exposed  in  several  essays  the  impolicy 
and  inhumanity  of  this  traffic  in  human  blood. 

In  1788,  be  came  to  London,  and  obtained  the  curacy 
of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  where  his  attention  to  his  duty, 
and  his  eminent  talents,  rendered  him  extremely  popular: 
in  consequence  of  which,  in  1785,  after  he  had  resigned 
his  curacy,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  parishioners 
their  morning  lecturer.  He  at  the  same  time  officiated 
at  St.  Botolph's,  delivered  lectures  at  the  Asylum,  and 
weekly  lectures  at  St.  Antholin's.  In  1789,  he  was  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Asylum,  which  from 
the  too  great  confidence  of  his  friends,  he  lost  by  one  vote. 
By  the  Bishop  of  London  he  was  presented  to  a  small  pre- 
bend  in  St.  Paufs,  which  he  resigned  on  obtaining  from 
hit  lordship,  the  rectory  of  Stapleford,  in  Hertfordshire. 
In  1804,  by  the  interest  of  Mr.  Addington,  now  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  he  was  presented  with  the  valuable  living  of  West 
Ham,  in  Essex. 

Dr.  Gregory's  education  had  been  conducted  without 
any  fixed  plan;  but  his  capacious  mind  and  thirst  of 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  acquire  vast  stores  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  to  which  he  directed  his  attention :  and 
lus  works  display  a  minute  and  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  manufeotores^  and 
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political  institutions.     His  first  publication  was  a  volume 
of  '^  Essays,  Historical  and  Moral/'  in  1785,  bat  which  he 
did  not  acknowledge  until  the  second  edition  in  1788,    He 
had  before  that  tioiCi  in  1782,  suggested  to  Mr.  Kearsley 
of  Fleet*street,  a  series  of  extracts  from  eminent  authoriy 
which  were  published  under  the  name  of  ''  Beauties/*  and 
had  an  extensive  sale.  In  1787,  he  favoured  the  public  with 
a  translation  of  '*  Lowth's  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetiy 
of  the  Hebrews/'  2  vols.  8vo.     In  the  following  year,  be 
published  a  volume  of  ''Church  History,**  of  which  a 
second  appeared  in  179^.     He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Biographia  Britannia,  in  which  is  his  ''Life  of  Thomas 
Chatterton,  with  Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and  Writings, 
and  a  concise  View  of  the  Controversy  concerning  Row- 
ley*s  Poems/' — ^This  work  was  first  published  separaidj 
in  one  volume  8vo.  in  1789*     In  1793,  he  revised  an  edi- 
tion of  Hawkesworth*s  Telemachus,  with  a  new  Life  of 
Fenelon,  in  two  vols.  4to.  and  also  published  in  the  same 
year  a  continuation  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  8vo. 
In  1796,  appeared  in  3  vols.  8vo.  his  "  Economy  of  Na- 
ture, illustrated  and  explained  on  the  Principles  of  Modem 
Philosophy ;"  a  scientific  work,  rich  in  informauon  con- 
veyed in  a  most  pleasing  manner.    Such  was  its  success 
with  the  public,  that  it  had  reached  the  third  edition  in 
1804.     Dr.  Gregory  contributed  also  to  the  nsefbl  in- 
terests of  education  by  his  "  Lessons,  Astronomical  and 
Philosophical,  for  the  Insuuction  of  British  Youth,**  in 
1797,  12mo.  and  by  his  ''  Elements  of  Polite  Education, 
carefully  selected  from  the  Letters  of  Lord  ChesterSeld  to 
his  Son,"  1801, 12mo.   During  his  retreat  from  the  metro* 
polis,  he  found  leisure  to  superintend  the  progress  of  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  which  was  published 
in  1806,  in  two  vols,  4to.     It  is  a  work  in  which  much 
information  is  conveyed  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  is  well 
suited  to  those  who  cannot  conveniently  obtain  any  of  oor 
large  Encyclopaedias  of  science.    After  his  death,  were 
published  "  Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy," and  a  **  Series  of  Letters  to  his  Son.*'  In  addition 
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to  theie  extensive  and  valuable  literary  labours.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory contributed  to  various  other  works,  and  was  for 
several  years  conductor  of  the  "  New  Annual  Register," 
'.  In  his  youth  be  wrote  some  verses;  and  a' tragedy, 
entitled,  the  '^  Siege  of  Jerusalem/'  has  been  attributed 
to  him. 

Dr.  Gregory  was  no  less  amiable  in  private  life,  than 
eminent  as  a  literary  character.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  active  and  sealoas  friend  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
and  at  their  anniversary  in  1797,  he  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  prevention  of  suicide.  He  was  eminently  useful  as  a 
member  of  the  committees,  as  his  knowledge  of  mechanics 
fully  qualified  him  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
inventions  presented  to  the  society,  for  preserving  the 
lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen.  He  was  elected  F.  S.  A.  in 
1785.  In  17899  he  formed  a  matrimonial  union  with  Miss 
Nunnes.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  evening 
of  March  l£th,  1808,  and  was  buried  in  the  parochial 
church  of  West  Ham. 


CONSTANTIA  GRIERSON. 

X  HAT  the  most  splendid  talents  united  with  the  most 
intense  application,  is  not  confined  either  to  sex  or  sphere 
of  life,  is  fully  evinced  by  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir. 

This  prodigy  of  early  learning  and  acquirements  (whose 
maiden  name  is  no  where  mentioned)  was  bom  in  the 
connty  of  Kilkenny,  of  parents  poor  and  illiterate.  Nothing 
It  recorded  of  her  until  her  eighteenth  year,  when  we  are 
told  by  Mrs.  Pilkiugton,  that  she  was  brought  to  her 
father  to  be  instructed  in  midwifery,  and  that  then  she 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  languages,  and  was  far  advanced  in  the  study  of 
the  mathematics.  Mr.  Pilkington  having  inquired  of  her 
where  she  gained  this  prodigious  knowledge,  she  modestly 
replied,  that  when  she  could  spare  time  from  her  needle- 
work, to  which  she  was  closely  kept  by  her  mother,  she 
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had  received  some  little  instruction  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish.  She  wrote  elegantly  (says  Mrs.  P.)  both  in 
verse  and  prose* ;  but  the  turn  of  her  mind  was  chieBy  to 
philosophical  or  divine  subjects ;  nor  was  her  piety  inferior 
to  her  learning.  The  most  delightful  hours,  this  lady 
declares  that  she  had  ever  passed,  were  in  the  society  and 
conversation  of  this  **  female  philosopher."  My  father, 
adds  she,  readily  consented  to  accept  of  Coostantia  as  a 
pupil,  and  gave  her  a  general  invitation  to  his  taUe,  by 
which  means  we  were  rarely  asunder.  Whether  il  was 
owing  to  her  own  design  or  to  the  envy  of  those  who 
survived  her,  I  know  not,  but  of  her  various  and  beautiful 
writings,  I  have  never  seen  any  published,  excepting  one 
poem  of  her^s  in  the  works  of  Mrs.  Barber.  Her  tonif  it 
is  true,  was  principally  to  philosophical  or  religiou  lab* 
jects,  which  might  not  be  agreeable  to  the  present  taste; 
yet  could  her  heavenly  mind  descend  from  its  sablimest 
heights  to  the  easy  and  epistolary  style,  and  suit  itself  to 
my  then  gay  disposition. 

Mrs.  Barber  likewise  gives  her  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  Constantia,  of  whom  she  declares, ''  that  she  was  not 
only  happy  in  a  fine  imagination,  a  great  memory,  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  an  exact  judgment,  but  had 
all  these  crowned  by  virtue  and  piety.  She  was  too 
learned  to  be  vain,  too  wise  to  be  conceited,  and  too  clear- 
sighted to  be  irreligious.  As  her  learning  and  abilities 
raised  her  above  her  own  sex,  so  they  left  her  no  room  to 
envy  any,  on  the  contrary,  her  delight  was  to  see  otheis 
excel.  She  was  always  ready  to  direct  and  advise  tfaose 
who  applied  to  her,  and  was  herself  willing  to  be  adviied. 

*  The  following  epigram  was  written  by  Mrs.  Grierson  to  the  HoB. 
Mrs.  Percivaly  with  Hutcheton's  Treatise  on  Bean ty  and  Order  :^ 

Th'  internal  senses  painted  here  we  see. 
They  're  bwn  in  others,  bat  they  lite  in  thee ; 
O  !  were  our  autlior  with  thy  con? eise  blest, 
Could  he  behold  tlie  virtues  In  thy  breast. 
His  needless  labours  with  contempt  be  'd  view. 
And  bid  the  world  not  read — but  copy  yoo. 
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So  little  did  she  value  herself  upon  her  ancommon  excel- 
lencies, that  she  has  often  recalled  to  my  miod  a  fine 
reflection  of  a  French  author,  '  That  great  geniuses 
should  be  superior  to  their  own  abilities.'  " 

Constantia  married  a  Mr.  George  Grierson,  a  printer  in 
Dublin,  for  \?hom  Lord  Carteret,  then  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  obtained  a  patent  appointing  him  printer  to  the 
King,  in  which,  to  distinguish  and  reward  the  merit  of  his 
wife,  her  life  was  inserted. 

She  died  in  1733,  at  the  premature  age  of  twenty-seven, 
admired  and  respected  as  an  excellent  scholar  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  in  history,  theology,  philosophy, 
and  mathematics.  Her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition 
of  Tacitus  to  Lord  Carteret,  affords  a  convincing  proof  of 
her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  by  that,  of 
Terence  to  his  son,  to  whom  she  wrote  a  Greek  epigram. 
Dr.  Harwood  esteems  her  Tacitus  one  of  the  best  edited 
books  ever  published.  She  wrote  many  fine  poems  in 
English,  but  esteemed  them  so  slightly,  that  very  few 
copies  of  them  were  to  be  found  after  her  decease.  What 
makes  her  character  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  she  rose 
to  this  extraordinary  eminence  entirely  by  the  force  of 
natural  genius  and  uninterrupted  application.  As  a 
daughter,  a  wife,  and  a  friend,  her  conduct  was  amiable 
and  exemplary;  and,  had  she  been  blessed  with  the  advan- 
tages of  health  and  longer  life,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  she  would  have  made  a  more  distinguished  figure 
in  the  learned  world  than  any  woman  who  had  preceded 
her. 

Such  are  all  the  facts  that  are  left  to  posterity  of  this 
high-gifted  female;  and  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that 
while  so  many  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  memorials  the 
most  minute  of  individuals  whose  lives  have  glided  away 
in  a  succession  of  miserable  follies,  so  little  has  been  re- 
corded of  a  woman,  whose  mind  was  a  casket  richly  stored 
with  the  gems  of  ancient  and  modern  learning. 
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NICHOLAS  GRIMSHAW, 

Was  a  native  of  the  country  he  so  essentially  served  by 
first  establishing  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  He  not  only,  by  his  indefatigable  perseverancef 
brought  its  several  branches  to  a  degree  of  perfection  and 
excellence  formerly  unknown  in  that  realm ;  but  his  fine 
taste  and  exalted  genius  were  strikingly  displayed  in  every 
part  of  his  extended  manufacture,  and  in  the  numerous 
improvements  he  made. 

For  the  few  years  prior  to  his  decease,  in  which  he 
acted  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  eminently  useful  in  tiflit 
character  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  he  might  alio  be 
termed  with  great  justice,  the  patron  of  industry  and  the 
unwearied  benefactor  of  the  indigent  and  distressed.  The 
loss  of  an  amiable  wife  made  an  impression  on  his  heart 
that  time  could  not  cure,  and  which  impaired  his  health, 
and  hastened  his  dissolution,  which  occurred  in  1804,  at 
Whitehouse,  near  Belfast,  being  then  in  the  fifty-eightb 
year  of  his  age. 


NATHANIEL  GROGAN, 

Was  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  Cork,  where  he  died  about 
the  year  1807.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Butts,  and,  like  him, 
painted  figures  and  landscape.  Grogan's  pictures  are 
coloured  in  the  worst  manner  of  the  Flemish  school,  bat 
nevertheless  possess  considerable  merit  and  humour  in  the 
composition. 

He  published  a  series  of  views  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cork  in  aqua  tinta,  engraved  by  himself;  and  also  the 
Country  Schoolmaster,  a  plate  of  considerable  size,  which 
has  been  much  admired.  The  productions  of  Grogan*s 
pencil  are  said  to  be  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Ennismore  and  Mr.  John  Barrett  of  Cork.  The  breaking 
up  of  an  Irish  Fair,  and  an  Irish  Wake,  are,  we  believe^  bia 
most  esteemed  performances. 
1 
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WILLIAM  HALLIDAY, 

^OflKENT  for  bis  profound  knowledge  of  the  Irish  lan« 
gaage,  was  the  sod  of  a  respectable  apothecary  and 
druggist  in  DubliD^  in  which  city  he  was  born.  He  was 
articled  to  an  attorney,  and  when  out  of  his  apprenticeship, 
was  patronised  by  Lord  Norbury,  and  was  appointed 
deputy  filazer  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  To  a  fine 
taste  for  the  arts  be  added  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
classics  and  modem  languages;  but  that  in  which  he  was 
most  deeply  versed  was  the  Irish,  with  which,  until  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  be  had  been  wholly  unacquainted.  By 
close  application  to  the  vellum  MSS.  assisted  by  imperfect 
Irish  glossaries,  he  attained  so  extraordinary  a  facility  in 
understanding  the  most  ancient  writings  of  the  country,  as 
sorprised  those  whose  native  tongue  it  was  from  their 
infancy;  a  circumstance  which  should  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  the  study  of  a  language  by  no  means  difficult 
to  acquire,  and  to  which  recent  elementary  works  afford 
great  facilities. 

He  commenced  a  translation  of  Keating's  H^tory  of 
Ireland,  of  which  one  volume  was  published  ;  but  his  pre* 
mature  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four,  deprived  the 
lovers  of  Irish  literature  of  the  labours  of  this  promising 
young  man  and  accomplished  scholar. 

Three  months  prior  to  his  decease  (which  occurred  on 
the  26tb  of  October,  1812)  he  had  married  an  amiable 
young  lady,  who  has  erected  a  monument  to  bis  memory 
in  Tawney  church,  Dundrum,  near  Dublin. 

He  also  composed  an  Irish  grammar,  of  the  duodecimo 
siae,  containing  many  curious  observations  on  the  declen-^ 
sions  and  prosody  of  the  Irish  language,  highly  indicative 
of  the  author's  genius  and  taste. 


ANTHONY,  COUNT  HAMILTON, 

Was  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton,  and  was  born  in   Ireland  about  1646.     His 
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mother  was  sister  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Ormond,  Yiceroj 
of  that  kingdom.  The  troubles  in  which  bis  country  was 
involved,  occasioned  the  removal  of  bis  femily  to  Franee 
while  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  religion 
and  language  of  that  country.  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  be  made  several  visits  to  England;  but  his 
religion,  to  which  he  adhered  stedfastly,  prevented  him 
from  obtaining  any  public  employment  there.  His  sister^ 
afterwards  married  to  Philibert,  Count  of  Grammont,  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  gay  court,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  scene,  not  unlike  that  in  the  ^^  Mariage  Forci,**  took 
place  between  the  brother  and  the  lover,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  fulfilling  bis 
engagement.  At  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  he  waa 
presented  with  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  Ireland, and  Fsised 
to  the  important  post  of  governor  of  Limerick ;  but,  upon  the 
ruin  of  that  monarch's  affairs,  the  Count  thought  it  prudent 
to  accompany  him  back  to  France,  where  he  ended  his 
days,  dying  at  St.  Germains  in  IT^y  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-four. 

The  works  of  Count  Hamilton,  in  the  French  language, 
were  printed  collectively  in  six  volumes  Iflmo.  in  1740, 
They  consist  chiefly  of  poems,  many  of  which  posieis  all 
the  ease  and  delicacy  of  the  best  French  poets;  also 
''  Fairy  Tales,''  which  were  intended  as  a  refined  piece  of 
ridicule  on  the  then  prevailing  passion  for  the  marvellous ; 
and  his  celebrated  **  Memoirs  of  Count  Grammont^"  which 
will  always  excite  curiosity,  as  giving  a  striking  and  faith- 
ful detail  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second.  "  This,"  says  Voltaire,  **  is  of  all  hooka,  that 
in  which  the  most  slender  ground-work  is  set  oS  with  the 
gayest,  and  most  lively  and  agreeable  style."  ^*  The  bero^ 
his  brother-in-law,  (adds  one  of  his  biographers,)  is  little 
more  than  a  genteel  sharper,  and  the  adventures  which 
befal  him  are  the  common  vices  of  such  a  character;  but 
they  are  related  with  irresistible  pleasantry  and  all  the 
grace  of  fashionable  conversation."  The  work  is  filled 
with  portraits  and  anecdotes  of  the  most  cdebratfld  pen 
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•POAgfi  in  tbQ  court  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  has 
reoderaf  it  particidarly  intereatiog  to  English  readers. 

The  late  liord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  printe<^  » 
splendid  edition  of  it  at  his  private  press,  adorned  with 
line  engravings  from  original  portraits ;  and  it  was  like- 
wise reprinted  in  London  in  1805,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 
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HUGH  HAMILTON, 

Bishop  of  Ossort,  and  a  mathematician  of  some  emi- 
nence, was  bom  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  17%-  He  received  his  education  in  Trinity  CoI« 
lege;  and,  in  1751,  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  175S,  he 
published  his  treatise  on  Conic  Sections;  and  in  1759^ 
was  elected  Erasmus  Smith's  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. In  1764,  be  resigned  his  fellowship,  having  accepted 
a  college  living;  and,  in  1767,  obtained  the  living  of 
St.  Anne's,  Dublin,  which  in  the  following  year  he  re* 
signed,  at  the  proposal  of  the  primate  Robinson,  for  the 
deanery  of  Armagh.  In  1772,  he  married  an  Irish  lady 
of  good  family,  of  the  name  of  Wood.  In  1706,  he  waa 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  having  been  recommended 
to  that  dignity  without  his  solicitation  or  knowledge ;  and, 
in  1799,  was  removed  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  bis  death,  which  happened  December  1,  1805. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  works  were  collected  and  published  by 
his  son  in  1809,  in  two  volumes  8vo» 


HUGH  HAMILTON, 

An  artist  of  some  eminence,  was  born  in  Dublin  about 
the  year  17S4.  He  studied  the  elements  of  his  art  at  the 
Academy  House  in  Grafton*street;  and  to  his  ingenuity 
we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  that  species  of 
portrait  painting  which  is  a  mixture  of  crayons  and  chalks, 
and  in  which  he  so  much  excelled,  that  his  likenesses  were 
held  in  high  estimation. 

He  pursued  bis  art  with  increased  success  in  England, 
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where  he  had  the  honour  of  having  the  King,  Queen,  and 
several  of  the  royal  family,  to  sit  to  him.  From  England 
he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  twelve  yean;  and 
while  pursuing  his  studies  from  the  models  of  excellence 
in  that  country,  exchanged  his  crayons  for  the  palette  and 
pencil.  His  portraits  in  oil  were  not  less  distingmshed 
for  characteristic  likeness,  knowledge  of  half-tint  and  good 
drawing,  than  his  former  productions  in  crayons :  and  hii 
efforts  in  historic  painting,  prove  how  much  be  would 
have  excelled,  had  his  genius  taken  an  earlier  direction  in 
that  line.  A  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  the  possesiion  of  Lord 
Charleville;  and  a  fine  sketch  of  Prometheus  snatdung 
fire  from  the  car  of  Apollo,  are  strong  evidences  of  hit 
talents  in  the  higher  walks  of  art. 

Hugh  Hamilton  died  in  Dublin  in  1806. 


WILLIAM  HAMILTON, 

An  eminent  divine  and  naturalist,  was  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Antrim.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinitj 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A*  M.  and 
was  afterwards  elected  to  a  fellowship.  He  had  always 
been  addicted  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and 
geology,  and  the  leisure  of  a  college  retirement  enabled 
him  to  resume  those  pursuits  with  great  application  and 
success.  His  **  Letters  on  the  Coast  of  the  County  of 
Antrim,''  very  early  attracted  the  notice  of  philosopheis. 
It  contains  an  ingenious  and  masterly  review  of  the 
opinions  concerning  the  origin  and  productions  of  the 
basaltic  strata ;  and  although  his  own  theory  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  equally  unfounded  with  those  which  he  com- 
bats, yet  his  observations  will  be  found  useful  as  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  the  descriptions  and  engravings  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  which  had  been  previously  published. 
His  topographical  notices  are  very  few  and  scanty ;  bat  bis 
account  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  district,  is  evidently 
written  by  a  man  who  had  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study.    This  work  was  very  popular  on  the  Cootinenty 
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and  introduced  its  author  to  the  correspondence  of  several 
of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  and  to  the  acquaintance 
of  almost  every  foreigner  of  science  who  visited  Ireland. 
In  1788,  be  published  ^'  An  Account  of  Experiments  for 
determining  the  Temperature  of  the  Earth's  Surface  in 
Ireland,"  which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  About  the  year  1790,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  University  rector  of  Fanet,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  where  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
professional  occupations,  unavoidably  interrupted  his  phi- 
losophical studies.  He,  however,  found  leisure  for  the 
composition  and  publication  of  ''  Letters  on  the  French 
Revolution,"  written  principally  with  the  benevolent  in- 
tention of  informing  the  minds  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  his  countrymen  in  the  North,  on  a  subject  which 
had  agitated  them  to  an  alarming  degree. 

A  residence  of  seven  years  at  his  rectory,  had  secured 
to  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  most  extensive  and 
populous  tract  of  country,  in  which  he  was  the  only 
resident  magistrate  and  incumbent.  In  both  these  capa- 
cities, his  attention  had  been  uniformly  directed  to  the 
welfare,  good  order,  and  improvement  of  that  remote  and 
little  frequented  district.  His  efforts  had  been  singularly 
successful.  The  country  advanced  rapidly  in  industry  and 
prosperity;  and^  while  the  other  parts  of  the  North  were 
in  a  state  of  disturbance,  long  remained  tranquil.  At 
length  the  contagion  unhappily  reached  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  active  measures  and  personal  exertions  had 
succeeded  in  giving  a  check  to  its  progress,  when,  on 
March  2nd,  1797,  on  his  return  from  Raphoe,  where  he 
had  spent  the  preceding  night  at  the  Bishop's,  he  was 
murdered.  The  roughness  of  the  weather  had  caused 
some  delay  at  the  ferry  over  Lough  Swilly,  which  induced 
him  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  on  his  friend  Dr. 
Waller,  of  Sharon,  who  resided  about  a  mile  from  that 
place,  where  he  was  unfortunately  prevailed  on  to  remain 
all  night.  About  nine  in  the  evening,  the  house  was  beset 
by  a  number  of  armed  men,  who,  after  firing  several  shots 
through  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
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Bittingi  and  mortally  wounding  Mrs.  Waller,  threatened 
to  burn  the  house  and  destroy  all  its  inhabitants,  unlets 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  instantly  delivered  into  their  baDda. 
In  the  terror  and  distraction  of  so  dreadful  a  scene,  this 
was  forcibly  effected  by  the  servants  ;  Dr.  H.  was  thrust 
out  of  the  house,  and  immediately  dispatched,  and  the 
assailants  made  their  retreat  unmolested. 

Thns  miserably  perished,  in  the  fall  vigour  and  exercise 
of  his  talents,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  defenders  of 
his  distracted  country.  By  his  death  the  literary  world 
was  deprived  of  many  observations  and  discoveries  in 
natural  philosophy,  of  which  he  had  not  had  leisure  to 
prepare  a  regular  account, — his  parishioners  of  a  fiiithfal 
friend  and  pastor, — and  bis  country  of  a  support  and  omsp 
ment.  He  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  exep* 
tions  for  suppressing  that  spirit  of  insurrection  which  had 
just  manifested  itself  in  his  district;  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity  as  a  magistrate,  he  had  apprehended  some  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  driven  others  out  of  his  neighbourhood ; 
these  are  supposed  to  have  been  lurking  in  the  wocxfs 
about  Sharon,  and  thus  to  have  uken  a  fell  and  deadly 
revenge  for  their  disappointed  expectations.  At  the 
following  assizes  a  servant  of  Dr.  Waller's,  who  had  taken 
a  share  in  delivering  up  Dr.  Hamilton  to  the  assassins,  was 
tried  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  but  was  acquitted. 

On  his  death  he  left  a  widow  and  nine  children,  who 
have  since  been  liberally  provided  for  by  the  British 
Government ;  ''  In  consequence,"  says  the  resolution  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  March  23,  1797,  "  of  his 
meritorious  exertions  as  a  magistrate." 

A  posthumous  paper  by  Dr.  Hamilton, ''  on  the  Climate 
of  Ireland,"  was  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  1797. 


CHARLES  HAMILTON, 

Is  a  name  which  reflects  honour  on  his  race  and  country  \ 
— one  who,  at  sixteen,  entered  the  word  without  a  guide, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  camp,  whether  exposed  to  danger. 
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XHt  loBcited  by  {deasare,  detoted  eyery  leisure  hour  to 
boooomble  studies,  and  lived  in  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtae.  He  was  bom  at  Belfast,  in  the  year 
175S,  and  went  out  to  India  in  1769.  From  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  military  career,  he  zealously  applied  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  was  early  associated 
with  those  eminent  characters,  **  the  Asiatic  Society  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta.'' 

The  expedition  against  the  Rohillas,  was  a  subject  of 
general  interest,  on  which  no  one  was  so  competent  to 
afford  information  as  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  per- 
sonally engaged  in  the  service.     Induced  by  various  con- 
siderations, he  began  the  Rohilla  history,  ^nd  had  already 
made  some  progress,  when  a  more  important  object  ar- 
rested his  attention^    Amongst  manj  magnificent  literary 
plans,  originating   in  the   enlightened  liberality  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  was  a  proposal  for  translating  from  the  Persian, 
the  Hedaya,  or,'' Code  of  Mussulman  Laws;" a  stupendous 
undertaking,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  calculate  the  toil 
or  predict  the  termination.    Mr.  Anderson,  a  member  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  oriental 
literature,  was  the  person  first  selected  for  the  task;  but 
the  state  of  his  health  rendered   his  return    to   Europe 
necessary,  and  the  governor  and  council  transferred  the 
office  to  his  intimate  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Hamilton ; 
who  considered  that  the  leisure,  ease,  and  tranquillity,  so 
essential  to  the  performance  of  this  work,  could  only  be 
enjoyed  in  England,  and  accordingly  obtained  permission 
for  five  years  absence.     It  was  nearly  thirteen  years  since 
he  landed  in  Asia,  a  solitary  stranger,  without  patronage 
or  protection; — now  he  was  returning  to  his  native  country, 
and  affectionate  relatives,  with  reputation  and  distinction, 
acquired  by  intense  application  and  unblemished  conduct : 
with  such  reflections  he  beguiled  the  tedious  voyage,  nor 
would  he  descend   to  lament  the  waste  of  health  and 
strength  by  which  these  honours  had  been  phrchased* 
On  the  20th  of  December,  1786,  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  at 
Ingram's  Crook,  Stirlingshire,  the  residence  of  his  affec* 
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tionate  and  valued  sister  Elizabeth^  where,  after  reposing  • 
few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Dublin  to  see  bis  eldest  lister.  la 
his  subsequent  journey  to  London,  be  enjoyed  the  society 
of  this  lady;  and  when  he  had  transacted  his  necessary 
business,  and  published  the  '*  History  of  the  Robilla  War/' 
they  set  off  for  the  tranquil  cottage,  and  joined  their  dear 
sister,  and  this  affectionate  family  was,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  mother's  death,  reunited  under  the  same  roof. 
During  several  months,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  sedulonsly 
engaged  in  unravelling  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Persian 
tongue;  and  in  this  happy  domestic  circle  time  passed 
rapidly  away.  In  1788j  Mr.  Hamilton  quitted  this  agree- 
able retreat  for  London,  attended  b^*  his  sisters.  With 
the  consummation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  labours,  ended  the 
happiness  of  the  little  party  that  had  so  long  subsisted  in 
affectionate  cordiality.  The  printing  of  the  Hedaya  being 
completed,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  resident  at  the 
Vizier's  court,  and  had  consequently  to  prepare  for  hii 
departure  from  England.  It  should  be  observed,  the  East 
India  Directors  undertook  to  defray  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  Hedaya,  and  to  receivH  a  certain  number  of  Gopies, 
the  remainder  to  be  the  property  of  the  translator;  bnt,  on 
the  suggestion  of  some  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Hamilton 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  directors,  which  Mr.  Hastings 
warmly  supported,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  pur- 
chased the  copyright  and  the  unsold  copies  of  the  work. 
He  now  prepared  for  his  departure  to  the  East,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1791,  his  sisters  took  their  leave  of  him,  And 
returned  to  the  North ;  but  his  affectionate  heart,  aflter 
some  weeks,  followed  to  bid  a  lastadieu.  In  September  he 
returned  to  London,  but  owing  to  some  unexpected  cir- 
cumstance, his  embarkation  was  deferred  to  the  spring.  In 
his  last  journey  from  Scotland  he  caught  a  cold,  which 
produced  alarming  pulmonary  symptoms.  A  voyage  to 
Lisbon  was  urged  by  his  medical  friends,  but  he  could  not 
resolve  to  go,  until  some  concerns  at  the  India  House  were 
concluded ;  and  exerting  himself  more  than  was  consistent 
with  the  state  of  his  health,  he  was  not  in  a  state  to  ondeiw 
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take  it.  He  had  for  some  weeks  resided  at  Hampsteadi 
aod  in  December  hit  sisters  joined  him.  Calm,  patieot, 
aad  affectiooatej  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  them,  preserviogi 
to  the  last  moment^  all  the  sensibilities  that  endear  the 
nao,  or  exalt  the  christian.  This  valuable  being,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  aod  with  the  most  gratifying  prospects  of 
distinction,  terminated  his  earthly  career  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1792.  His  remains  were  privately  interred  in 
Banhill  Fields;  and  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected 
by  his  sisters  at  Belfiut. 


ELIZABETH  HAMILTON, 

Thb  sister  of  the  foregoing,  and  alike  celebrated  for  her 
virtue  and  talents,  was  born  at  Belfast,  July  25th,  1758; 
her  father  died  in  1759.    At  the  age  of  six  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perplexity  of  her  mother's  situation,  she 
was  surrendered  to  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshal, 
who  resided  in  a  solitary  mansion  near  Stirling,  in  Scot- 
land. Mrs.  Marshal,  a  sensible  and  accomplished  woman, 
adopted  with  fond  affection  the  daughter  of  a  beloved 
brother ;  and  Mr.  Marshal  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the 
same  feeling,  and  to  have  attended  to  her  education,  with 
all  the  delight  and  ardour  of  parental  tenderness.  The  first 
two  years,  she  was  confined  but  little  to  her  books,  but 
suffered,  as  it  were,  to  run  wild,  with  a  playmate  of  the 
other  sex;   with  him  she  was  stimulated  to  feats  of  hardi- 
hood and  enterprise;  with  him  she  would  ford  the  burnt 
in  summer,  or  slide  in  winter  over  their  frozen  surface. 
By  these  means  nature  had  free  scope,  and  she  acquired 
that  force  of  character,  activity,  and  decision,  which  fitted 
her  for  the  arduous  situations  of  life.    Having  completed 
her  eighth  year,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  habituate  her 
to  regular  application.    In  the  town  of  Stirling  there  were 
many  day  schools;  but  as  the  distance  of  four  miles  pre- 
cluded daily  attendance,  Mrs.  Marshal  adopted  the  expe-, 
<lient  of  boarding  her  niece  from  Monday  to  Saturday  with 
a  female  friend,  from  whose  house  she  could  easily  attend 
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the  best  •eminary  that  Stirliog  afforded,  to  this  new  titOB' 
tion  she  was  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  (Isabel  IiriDe)^ 
in  the  capacity  of  servant,  to  whom  she  became  modi 
attached,  and  whose  instruction  afterwards  formed  one  of 
her  voluntary  studies.    It  was  a  master  who  presided  OTer 
the  school  to  which  Elizabeth  was  introduced ;  a  custom 
at  that  time  prevalent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  andy  bja 
curious  coincidence,  a  master  of  the  same  oame,  MansoDi 
kept  a  school  on  a  similai-  plan  at  Belfast,  and  there  the 
sister  of  Elizabeth  was  one  of  his  pupils.    To  writingi 
geography,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  she  applied  with 
assiduity,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  that  delighted  her 
master,  who,  in  a  poem  written  forty  years  afteri  referred 
with  generous  pride  to  the  period  when  she  was  bit  pupil. 
The  following  year  added  to  the  list  of  her  stodies  ud 
acquirements,  music,  drawing,  and  dancing.     With  socb 
various  avocations  she  experienced  neither  weariness  nor 
disgust  during  her  absence  from  her  happy  home;  jet  the 
return  of  Saturday  was  always  anticipated  with  ardoar, 
for,  excluding    tasks  and   sermons  on  the  Sunday,  on- 
suited  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  childhood^  religion 
assumed  in  this  family  a  most  engaging  aspect ;  and  to 
the  example,  still  more  than  the  precept  of  her  excellent 
friends,  Mrs.  Hamilton  always  referred  the  formation  of 
her  own  moral  and  religions  sentiments.  Some  time  before 
this  she  had  lost  her  mother ;  but  the  care  and  tenderness 
she  experienced  from  her  adopted  parents,  rendered  the 
impression  transient.     In  her  thirteenth  year,  she  was  re- 
established at  home,  where  her  kind  aunt  had  engaged  a 
young  friend  to  assist  her  progress  in  music  and  drawing. 
About  this  time  an  intimate  of  the  family  took  some 
pains  to  shake  the  foundation  of  her  religious  principles. 
Ridicule  and  arguments  were  employed — her  curiosity  was 
excited,  and  her  inexperience  perplexed — she  could  not 
easily  believe  that  her  aunt,  wise  and  good,  could  be  the 
dupe  of  error.    To  terminate  this  state  of  doobt,  which 
to  her  ardent  temper  was  insupportable,  she  took  the 
prompt  resolution  of  reading  the  Scriptures  by  stealtbi 
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hhi  decfdiDg  the  question  bj  her  own  judgment.  The 
resohof  this  examiniilion  was,  a  conviction  of  their  truth; 
end  she  observed,  that  the  moral  precepts  connected 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  too  pure  to  be 
promulgated  bj  an  impostor.  In  the  year  1785,  Miss 
Hamilton  sent  her  first  contribution  to  the  press,  in  a 
number  of  the  Lounger,  which  was  accepted  by  the  editor 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  author :  of  the  same  date 
18  a  sportive  pofem,  called  **  Anticipation/'  written  with 
the  facih'ty  and  freedom  of  a  practised  pen,  though  it 
does  not  appear  she  at  this  period  devoted  much  time  to  it. 
The  actual  duties  of  domestic  life,  of  which  she  felt  the 
full  claim,  left  little  leisure  for  solitary  study,  without 
encroaching  on  the  season  of  repose.  The  morning  hours 
were  allotted  to  household  superintendence,  and  the  even- 
ing dedicated  to  her  uncle's  amusement,  to  which  she 
most  sedulously  attended,  urged  thereto  by  every  feeling 
of  duty,  gratitude,  and  affection.  Nor  is  it  probable,  at 
this  period,  she  aspired  to  literary  fame;  a  fairer  visioti 
floated  before  her,  a  happiness  dearer  than  distinction,  ap- 
peared to  court  her  acceptance;  but  the  vision  passed 
away,  and  she  felt  the  pangs  of  disappointment;  yet  her 
strong  and  well-regulated  mind  prevented  it  casting  an 
invidious  shade  on  her  future  existence. 

In  December  1786,  Miss  Hamilton  experienced  the 
delight  of  seeing  her  valuable  brother  arrive  from  India; 
and  to  her  it  seemed  a  new  era  of  existence.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  she  should  not  have  been  essentially  benefited 
by  her  daily  intercourse  with  this  enlightened  man,  who, 
from  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  was  eminently 
calculated  to  enlarge  her  views,  and  to  regulate  her  opi- 
nions, by  correcting  the  mistakes  incident  to  a  self-taught 
recluse,  and  engrafting  liberality  and  candour  on  her 
native  stock  of  good  sense,  and  mental  independence. 
He  taught  her  to  explore  her  own  latent  and  hitherto  un- 
appropriated treasures.  His  conversation  inspired  her 
with  a  taste  for  oriental  literature ;  and  she  spontaneously 
caught  the  idioms,  as  she  insensibly  became  familiar  with 
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the  customs  and  manners  of  the  East.    In   1788,  Mr. 
Hamilton  quitted  his  agreeable  retreat  at  Ingram's  Crook, 
and  Mr.  Marshal  willingly  allowed  his  niece  to  pay  her 
first  visit  to  London  under  bis  protection.    There  she  was 
introduced  into  an  intellectual  and  polished  circle,  aod 
became  more  alive  to  the  consciousness  of  her  own  peco- 
liar  talents.     In  the  summer   Miss  Hamilton  returned 
home^  and  in  the  autumn  Mr.  Marshal  was  attacked  by  an 
epidemic  complaint^  which  in  a  few  days  conducted  bim 
to  the  grave.     Miss  Hamilton  had  now  no  motive  for 
remaining  at  Ingram's  Crook  ;  she  therefore  speedily  re* 
joined  her  brother  and  sister,  with  whom  she  spent  nearly 
two  years^  chiefly  in  the  metropolis.     In  whatever  scene 
she  appeared,  she  obtained  the  consideration  due  to  sound 
sense  and  discriminating  judgment.    At  this  period  it  was 
her  happiness  to  form  a  friendship  with  a  literary  family, 
who,  next  to  her  brother,  fostered  her  rising  talents,  and 
contributed  to  her  future  fame.     In  the  Rev.  Dr.  G— , 
whose  life  was  an  honour  to  his  profession,  her  gratefnL 
heart  delighted  to  acknowledge  the  judicious  adviser  to 
those  literary  pursuits,  which  made  her  so  extensively 
useful.     In  his  wife,  she  found  a  woman  congenial  to  her 
taste,  who,  in  mind  and  manners,  realised  all  she  had  con- 
ceived of  female  excellence;   she  became  her  chosen^ 
cherished  friend ;  and  the  various  vicissitudes  of  thirty 
years  on)}'  confirmed  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  this 
mutual  attachment.    About  this  time  Mr.  Hamilton  pre- 
pared  for  his  return  to  India,  and  the  sisters  took  their 
leave  of  him.    Miss  Hamilton  resumed  possession  of  In- 
gram's Crook,  where  she  was  rather  unexpectedly  gratified 
by  a  parting  visit  from  her  affectionate  brother,  who  took 
the  opportunity  to  re-urge  what  he  had  often  recom- 
mended her,  to  engage  in  some  literary  pursuit, 
by  affording  constant  occupation  to  her  thoughts,  mij 
beguile  the  tedious  season  of  their  separation.     He  took 
his  departure  from  thence  in  September  1791,  and  returned 
to  town ;  but  owing  to  some  unexpected  circumstance,  hit 
embarkation  was  deferred  to  the  spring.    In  December 
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^he  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  awakened  her  appre^ 
heosioDS)  ]Q  regard  to  his  health;  she  replied  in  person, 
and  in  agony  reached  his  lodgings  at  Hampstead,  where 
her  sister  bad  before  joined  him,  and  they  both  continued 
in  affectionate  and  unremitted  attendance  until  he  died, 
in  March  1792.  The  loss  of  such  a  brother,  was  felt  by 
both  sisters  as  irreparable ;  and  anxious  to  escape  from  a 
scene,  which  could  no  longer  be  contemplated  without 
the  most  jbitter  retrospections,  they  retired  to  Hadleigh, 
in  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  to  Sunning,  in  Berkshire ;  but 
to  both,  society  and  retirement  were  equally  divested  of 
their  former  attractions.  Miss  Hamilton  often  reverted 
to  her  brother's  adn^onitions,  that  she  should  devote  her 
talents  to  some  literary  pursuit ;  and,  alive  only  to  recol* 
lections  appertaining  to  him,  and  ideas  acquired  from  his 
conversation,  she  was  insensibly  led  to  conceive  the  design 
of  writing  the  ^*  Hindoo  Rajah  ;**  in  which  she  was  not 
only  permitted  to  recal  those  ideas,  but  to  pourtray  hb 
character,  and  commemorate  his  talents  and  virtues* 
When  she  had  written  a  few  sheets,  she  felt  reluctant  to 
proceed,  but  submitted  it  to  the  determination  of  a  friend, 
with  a  diffidence  that  betrayed  the  dejection  of  her  spirits : 
this  friend  decided  for  the  Rajah's  appearance;  but  it  was 
not  until  1796,  that  it  was  permitted  to  struggle  into 
existence.  Its  reception  encouraged  her;  and  she  engaged 
in  another  work — **  The  Modern  Philosophers.'^  This  ap* 
peared  early  in  1800,  and  passed  through  two  editions 
before  the  end  of  the  year :  to  this  succeeded,  "  Letters 
on  Education ;"  in  which  it  was  her  aim,  not  to  state  and 
explain  new  systems,  but  to  suggest  for  those  already 
known  a  prompt  and  practical  application. 

In  1803,  **  Agrippina*'  issued  from  the  press,  a  work 
erroneously  classed  with  novels ;  for  she  was  careful  to 
substantiate  every  fact,  by  references  to  classical  autho- 
rity. Jn  ]  804,  she  fixed  her  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  after  was  informed  of  the  pension  conferred  on  her 
by  his  majesty,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  her  literary 
talents  had  been  meritoriously  exerted  in  the  cmnse  of 
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religioD  and  virtue.  At  this  period  she  was  earnest^ 
solicited  by  a  widowed  nobleman,  to  superintend  the  edn*" 
cation  of  his  children,  offering  her  a  separate  establish- 
ment, and  the  choice  of  the  governess  on  whom  was  to 
devolve  the  subordinate  office  of  tuition,  with  the  absolute 
control  of  every  thing  connected  with  her  department; 
but  she  valued  too  highly  personal  independence,  to  listCD 
to  proposals  that  might  militate  against  it.  At  length, 
however,  she  consented  to  reside  in  the  family  as  a  friend 
for  a  few  months,  to  assist  his  lordship  in  forming  proper 
arrangements;  and  at  the  expiration  of  six,  she  resigned 
the  trust.  Her  thoughts  were,  however,  occupied  with 
the  subject,  and  she  composed  the  '^  Letters  to  the 
Daughter  of  a  Nobleman,"  which  were  published  in  the 
spring  of  1806,  and  obtained  a  most  flattering  receptioB 
from  the  public.  The  return  of  Miss  HaoDilton  to  Edin- 
burgh, diffused  general  satisfaction;  she  soon  took  an 
active  part  with  the  ladies  who  had  formed  the  Honse  of 
Industry,  a  most  useful  establishment  for  the  education  of 
girls  of  the  lowest  class;  and  contributed  essential!/  to 
the  improvement  of  an  institution,  which  promises  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  community.  For  their  use,  she  composed 
a  little  work,  entitled,  **  Exerciser  in  Religious  Know- 
ledge:" this  publication,  which  received  the  sancUon  of 
Bishop  Sandford  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alison,  was  published 
in  1809.  Shortly  after,  she  began  ''The  Cottagers  of 
Glenburnie,''  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour :  hat  oi| 
reading  the  first  sheets  to  some  friends,  who  pressed  her 
to  proceed  with  it,  she  extended  her  plan,  and  with  some 
reluctance  sent  it  to  the  press.  To  the  honour  of  North 
Britain,  its  success  was  equal  to  its  merits,  and  the  demand 
for  the  work  was  such,  as  induced  the  publishers  to  print 
a  cheap  edition,  which  circulated  to  the  Highlands,  where 
the  influence  of  good  sense,  impressed  the  importance  of 
domestic  economy,  and  produced  the  most  happy  results* 
In  1812,  Miss  Hamilton's  health  excited  so  muchalarm^ 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  she  should  pass  the  winter 
in  England.    Her  first  staMon  was  at  Keailwortb ;  from 
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thb  place  she  transmitted  the  last  pages  of  '^  Popular 
Essays  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  the  Human 
Idind,^  the  chief  object  of  which  is^  to  establish  as  a  fun- 
damental principle,  the  opposition  of  the  selfish  propensi- 
ties to  the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  and  the  attainment 
of  felicity.  Suffering  from  ill  healthi  yet  alive  to  the 
most  generous  feelings,  she,  in  1815,  published  a  small 
volume,  entitled,  **  Hints  to  the  Patrons  and  Directors  of 
Public  Schools/'  recommending  a  partial  adoption  of  the 
plan  introduced  in  Switzerland,  by  Pestalozzi.  Anbexed 
to  the  Hints  is  a  separate  volume  on  Questions,  exhibiting 
the  plan  of  instmction  to  be  adopted  by  the  teacher. 

In  1813,  she  hod  sketched  a  novel,  and  planned  many 
other  works ;  yet,  on  the  reperusal,  each  was  rejected.  She 
had  long  borne  the  pains  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  with  a 
degree  of  dieerfnlness,  which  astonished  all  who  ap- 
proached her:  bnt  the  frail  tenement  that  shrouded  her 
radiant  spirit,  could  not  long  withstand  these  repeated 
attacks;  a  nervous  irritability  was  the  consequence;  and 
finally,  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  eyes  confined  her  to 
an  apartment,  from  which  light  was   excluded.     The 
pain  she  experienced  was  so  exquisite,  that  even  conver- 
sation was  distressing ;   her  spirits  began  to  languish,  her 
appeute  foiled,  and  her  strength  declined.     She  had  re- 
turned to  her  comfortable  home,  but  it  was  again  deemed 
advisable  «he  should  remove  to  England ;   and,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  she  was  removed  from  her  apartment  to  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  her  for  ever  from  the  scene  to 
which  she  bad  so  long  been  attached,  attended  by  her 
affectionate  sister :  they  proceeded  by  easy  stages.  At  first 
she  seemed  to  derive  benefit  from  the  change;  but  before 
their  arrival  at  Harrowgate,   her  increasing  weakness, 
alanned  Mrs.  Blake,  and  suggested  the  most  gloomy  fore- 
bodings.   Daring  some  weeks  she  lingered  perfectly  sen- 
sible to  the  progress  of  decay ;  but  supported  by  piety  and 
resignation,  she  sunk  gently  into  the  arms  of  death  at 
Harrowgate,  on  the  £3rd  of  July,  1816,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  her  age. 
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DENNIS  HAMPSON, 

A  RBNOWNBD  harper,  but  better  known  by  the  appellatioi 
of  ''  the  Man  with  two  Heads/'  was  a  naUve  of  Craig- 
more,  near  Carvaghi  in  the  county  of  Deny.  He  lost  hit 
sight  at  the  age  of  three  years  by  the  small  pox,  and  at 
twelve  began  to  receive  instructions  on  the  harp  fnm 
Bridgit  O'Cahan.  His  next  instructor  was  John  CGin 
ragher,  a  blind  travelling  harper,  whom  he  followed  to 
Bnncranagh,  and  he  had  afterwards  Laughlin  Harridg^aBd 
Pat  Connor  in  succession,  as  masters. 

When  he  had  attained  bis  eighteenth  year,  he  began  to 
play  for  himself,  and  was  taken  into  the  house  of  a  coin- 
sellor  Canning,  at  Carvagh,  where  he  remained  about  half 
a  year.  He  then  amused  himself  for  nearly  ten  yean  in 
seeing  a  little  of  the  world;  during  which  period  he  in- 
Yelled  through  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  used  to  rdate 
many  facetious  anecdotes  of  gentlemen  in  both  countries ; 
and,  among  others,  that  in  passing  near  the  place  of  Sir  J. 
Campbell,  at  Aghanbrack,  he  was  informed  that  this  gen- 
tleman being  of  a  liberal  disposition,  had  disencombered 
himself  of  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  and  waa  then 
living  on  so  much  per  week  of  allowance.  Hampton  being 
unluckily  possessed  of  great  natural  delicacy,  would  not 
intrude  himself  on  his  presence;  consequently,  some  of 
the  domestics  were  sent  after  him;  he  was  overtaken, and 
on  coming  into  the  castle.  Sir  J.  asked  him  why  he  had 
not  called,  adding,  ''  Sir,  there  was  never  a  harper  bat 
yourself,  that  passed  the  door  of  my  father*!  house  ;'*  to 
which  Hampson  politely  replied,  '*  that  he  had  been  in- 
formed in  the  neighbourhood,  that  his  honour  was  not  ofken 
at  home,''  with  which  evasion,  so  delicately  expressed, 
Sir  J.  was  satisfied.  Hampson  used  to  declare,  **  dMt 
this  was  the  highest  bred  and  stateliest  man  he  erer  knew; 
for  if  he,  even  putting  on  a  new  pair  of  gloves,  and  one 
of  them  dropped  on  the  floor  (though  ever  so  clean)^  he 
would  immediately  order  the  servant  to  bring  him 
ther  pair." 
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After  this  characteristic  anecdote,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
Sir  J.'s  riches  not  being  inexhaustible. 

lo  the  year  1745,  he  made  a  second  trip  to  Scotland, 
and  was  at  Edinburgh  when  the  Pretender  was  there.  He 
was  called  into  the  Great  Hall  to  play ;  at  first  he  was 
alone,  but  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  joined  by  four 
fiddlersi  when  the  tune  called  for  was^  "  The  King  shall 
enjoy  his  own  again,**  which  he  played  and  sung.  He 
was  then  brought  into  the  Pretender's  presence  by  Colonel 
Kelly  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  at  which  period  he  was 
above  fifty  years  old. 

He  returned  once  more  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  astonished  and  interested  every  body  by  his  musical 
powers.  He  afterwards  visited  Magilligan;  and  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty- six,  married  a  woman  of  Innisowen, 
whom  he  found  living  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  By  this 
wife  he  had  one  daughter,  who  affectionately  attended 
him  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Death,  however,  termi- 
nated his  harmonious  life,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1807,  being  then  in  the  one  hundred  and  eleventh  year 
of  his  age. 

A  few  hours  prior  to  his  death  he  tuned  his  harp,  in 
order  to  have  it  in  readiness  to  entertain  Sir  H.  Bruce's 
family,  who  were  expected  to  pass  that  way  in  a  few  days, 
and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  hear  his  music. 
Shortly  after  this  act  he  felt  the  approach  of  that  grim 
monarch,  whom  no  melody  can  persuade  to  delay  his 
visit, — and  calling  his  family  around  him,  he  resigned  his 
breath  "  to  him  who  gave  it,"  without  either  sigh  or 
straggle,  being  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence. 


MARTHA  HANNA, 

A  REMARKABLB  dwarf,  who  measured  only  four  feet 
seven  inches,  and  who  attained  the  advanced  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 
She  was  bom  near  Dungannon,  and  remembered  to 
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have  heard  the  shots  fired  in  an  engagement  that  took  place 
there  in  the  year  I690 ;  she  likewise  remembered  carrying 
the  victuals,  &c.  to  the  masons  and  carpenters  who  built 
CuUybackey  meeting-house  in  1727,  being  then  forty-five 
years  of  age. 

She  was  not  married  till  she  had  reached  a  period  of 
old  maidenism,  consequently  had  no  children,  and  enjoyed 
a  continued  state  of  good  health  until  a  few  days  prior  to 
her  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  18th  of  April,  180B. 


JOHN  HENDERSON. 

Of  this  much  celebrated  young  man,  whose  extraorfinaiy 
acquirements  attracted  tlie  notice,  and  even  commaiided 
the  respect  of  Dr.  Johnson,  several  accounts  have  been 
published,  abounding  with  eulogium.    By  many  he  has 
been  supposed  to  emulate  the  variety  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  admirable  Creichton,  and»  Kke  that 
highly-gifted  character,  he  has  left  but  little  on  which  pos- 
terity may  form  a  judgment  regarding  the  troth  of  tfaoae 
praises  which  have  so  liberally  been  bestowed  npon  him. 

He  was  bom  of  pious  and  respectable  parents  on  the 
27th  of  March)  17579  at  Bellegarance,  near  Lameiick,  and 
received  his  education  among  the  methodists.  At  the 
early  age  of  eight  years,  he  was  so  well  vened  in  the 
Latin  language,  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it  at  the  school 
of  Kingswood,  in  Gloucestershire,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  the  newly  instituted  college  erected  by  Ladj 
Huntingdon,  at  Trewecca,  in  South  Wales;  whichfafker  a 
residence  of  several  years,  he  quitted,  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  a  school  at  Hanham. 

The  shortness  of  the  distance  between  Hanham  add 
Bristol  was  of  great  service  to  young  Henderson,  as  b 
enabled  him  to  gratify  that  thirst  for  information  whidi 
he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  by  introdnci^g  bioi 
to  the  intimacy  of  several  men  of  the  greatest  talents  and 
piety  in  that  city.  Indeed,  his  extensive  and  geneial 
knowledge,  and  his  innate  worth,  were  such  as  to  rcn- 
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d^  eTerj  one  eager  to  enrol  himself  in  the  number  of 
bii  fiieods.  Among  these  was  a  worthy  and  ingenious 
pbjBiciao,  by  pfofession  a  quaker^  between  whom  and 
Henderson  there  existed  an  intimacy  closer  almost  than  that 
of  brothers,  and  which  continued  undiminished  till  death. 

Whether  this  connexion  first  inclined  him  to  the  study 
of  medidne^  is  uncertain  ;  but^  from  this  time^  he  paid  so 
strict  an  attention  to  that  science  and  its  auxiliaries^  as  to 
hp  perifectlj  qualified  to  shine  in  the  profession^  if  he  had 
chosen  it  for  bis  future  pursuit.  But  his  attainments  in 
this  or  in  any  other  science  were  never  pursued  with  a 
Tiew  to  personal  advantages^  either  of  praise  or  profits 
He  exerted  himself  in  this  study  only  for  the  liberal  pur- 
pose of  extending  his  benevolent  assistance  to  all  who 
needed  it.  And,  in  justice  to  his  friend,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  he  also  was  actuated  by  the  same  generous 
motives;  indeed,  if  he  had  not,  how  could  he  have 
delighted  so  much  in  the  friendship  of  John  Henderson? 
It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  these  two  excellent  men> 
aim-in-arm^  visiting  their  patients ;  and,  if  they  paid  a 
greater  attention  to  one  class  than  another,  it  was  directed 
to  tfaose  from  whose  poverty  no  gratuity  could  be  ex-> 
peeled. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  Henderson's  studiei 
in  this  science,  were  altogether  empirical.  Modern  sys- 
tems he  either  read  not,  or  despised  ;  and,  though  he  men- 
tioned Boerhaave  with  respect,  he  more  frequently  quoted 
Sydenham  and  Cheyne.  On  these,  however,  he  depended 
mnch  less  than  he  did  on  Paracelsus^  Salmon,  and  Cul- 
peper;  the  great  tendency  of  his  mind  to  astrology,  and 
the  oocult  sciences,  probably  influencing  him  much  in  his 
choice  of  medical  authors.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  as  to  bis  course  of  studies,  his  practice,  though 
so  very  remote  from  that  in  use,  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
Anmerous  instances  eminently  successful. 

His  predilection  for  the  occult  sciences  has  been  alluded 
to  above,  and  in  these  he  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
totally  involved*  He  sought  after  books  on  these  subjecUi 
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nvhich  abounded  so  much  in  the  preceding  century,  with 
the  greatest  avidity.  Astrology  and  alchemy  first  engaged 
his  attention.    To  the  study  of  the  former,  he  £roQgbt  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  ancient  and  mo- 
dern physics;  he  was,  however,  at  length  dissatisfied  with 
it.     <^  Though/'  said  he,  ''  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
deny  its  general  principle  in  the  face  of  evidence,  yet  I 
cannot  approve  its  particular  application.**     We  may, 
indeed,  be  surprised  that  so  vigorous  and  penetrating  a 
mind  as  Henderson's,  should  have  devoted  itself  to  soch 
studies;  but  our  surprise  will  be  lessened,  when  weremenH 
ber  that  the  great  Boyle  was  a  believer  in  alchemy,  and 
the  abstruse  doctrine  of  sympathies ;  and  that  Flanisteadi 
and  even  Newton,  have  constructed  astrological  Hchemei. 
His  studies  in  the  occult  sciences  did  not  rest  here;  he 
proceeded  still  farther,  and  penetrated  into  the  mysterions 
arcana  of  magic.     That  communication  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  aerial  sphere  is  impossible,  may  be  asserted 
with  sufficient  confidence  by  the  cold  metaphyaician ; 
but  it  is  mere  peremptoriness  without  proof.    All  age* 
and  all  nations  have  witnessed  the  most  respectable  decla- 
rations of  such  a  communication ;  and  what  hat  been 
asserted  on  credible  testimony,  is  not  to  be  shaken  by 
mere  positive  denial.      History  has  recorded  nnmerona 
instances  of  these  appearances,  and  the  greatest  and  best 
of  men  have  witnessed  to  the  truth  of  them;  so  that,  how* 
ever  fashionable  scepticism  on  the  subject  may  be,  thoae 
who  believe  in  them  ought  not  to  be  branded  either  a» 
credulous  or  superstitious. 

The  belief  of  unembodied  and  disembodied  spiriti 
assuming  the  human  form,  or  becoming  audible  and  con- 
versable, has  a  wonderful  effect  in  raising  the  mind  to  a 
contemplation  of  that  world  for  which  the  present  is  bnt 
a  probation.  It  creates  an  awe  in  the  mind,  it  gives  the 
imagination  a  lofty  scope  for  exercise,  it  raises  in  the  sonl 
an  elevation  of  sentiment  by  anticipating  its  future  anion 
with  beings  unconfined  in  earth ;  the  cause  of  mofality  is 
strengthened  by  it,  and   faith  and  hope  have  a  more 
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abondaDt  spring  of  consolation.  Those  beings,  though 
superior  to  us  in  perception  and  activity,  are  yet  parts  of 
tbe  same  great  system  of  intelligence. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Henderson ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  dp  justice  to  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  When  he  condescended  to 
enter  upon  tbe  discussion  of  it,  the  narrowest  incredaUty 
must  hare  Expanded  itself^  and  the  coldest  and  most 
insensible  mind  have  felt  a  momentary  desire  and  admi* 
ration. 

But  though  the  communication  between  the  material 
and  immaterial  worlds  be  thus  reasonable— yet,  that  rules 
or  methods  should  subsist  among  us  to  compel  invisible 
beings  to  embody  themselves  and  become  obedient  to  our 
commands,  is  not  so  easy  of  belief.     Credulity  itself  is 
here    staggered :    nor  does  it  appear,   that   Henderson, 
though  he  amassed  all  the  books  which  have  treated  of 
incantations,  and  studied  them  with  the  greatest  ardour, 
was  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  those  powerful  engines, 
which  would  shake  the  world  of  spirits  with  awe,  and 
compel  them  to  become  subservient  to  their  inferior,  man. 
Physiognomy,  which    had    been   usually   enumerated 
among  the  occult  sciences,  till  raised  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  by  the  extensive  and  amusing  researches  of  the 
ingenious  Lavater,  was  another  subject  of  Henderson's 
study.     Of  this  he  spoke  with  great  confidence.     In  fact, 
his  decisions  in  this  way^  were  often  very  surprising,  and 
carried  with  them  an  oracular  importance.     His  piercing 
eye  enabled  him  to  read  the  countenance  and  manner  of 
a  person  with  great  precision,  and  his  judgment  always 
improved  what  his   senses  observed.     **  Self-knowledge 
enabled  him  wonderfully  to  penetrate  into  the  characters 
and  motives  of  others.     The  face,  the  voice,  and  the  air, 
disclosed  the  moving  principle  within.    And  it  is  much  to 
be  questioned,  whether  he  was  ever  deceived  in  the  judg- 
ment he  formed  of  others.''    An  observation  of  his  on  this 
subject  deserves  great  commendation,  and  shews  that  this 
study  in  him  neither  resulted  from,  nor  produced,  a  spirit 
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of  misanthropy.  ''  Physiognomy/'  said  Mr.  Hcndersoiii 
'^  may  increase  a  man's  knowledge,  but  not  his  happiaess; 
the  physiognomist  first  discovers  the  evil  in  another,  and 
afterwards  the  good ;  but  the  man  unskilled  in  the  acience 
first  discovers  the  good,  which  pleases  him^  and  afterwardt 
the  evil,  which  disgusts  him." 

Whether  Henderson  ever  read  Lavater's  splendid  and 
ingenious  work,  is  not  known ;  his  opinion,  however,  od 
these  subjects  was  fully  formed  long  before  that  perform^ 
ance  was  known  in  England.  Mr.  Cooper  acknowledges 
his  obligation  to  him  for  the  account  of  magic,  in  his 
curious  and  entertaining  paper  on  physiognomy,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Manchester  Transactions. 

Though  these  were  distinguishing  and  singular  featurei 
in  his  character,  his  attainments  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge  were  equally  strong  and  comprehensive.  There 
was  no  subject  totally  unknown  to  him,  no  branch  of 
science  or  of  literature  unexplored  by  him. 

The  fluency  with  which  he  spoke  the  Latiq -langoffg^ 
was  wonderful,  and  his  remarks  on  classical  obicuritieSji 
astonished  even  those  who  were  critics  by  profession. 

After  due  residence  at  Oxford,  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  from  this  period  his  life  passed  with 
little  variety  and  no  adventures.  His  thirst  after  knowledge 
appears  to  have  been  both  unabated  and  unbounded;  he  was 
admired  and  generally  respected ;  and  he  acquired  habitiy 
some  of  which  brought  him  into  the  notice  of  the  world 
almost  as  much  as  his  talents.  *'  His  clothes,*'  observes  a 
friend  who  appears  to  have  known  him  intimately,  *'  were 
made  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself.  He  wore  no  stock  ov 
neck-cloth ;  his  buckles  were  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  the 
dimensions  of  an  ordinary  knee-buckle,  at  a  time  whea 
very  large  buckles  were  in  vogue ;  and,  although  he  was 
then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  wore  his  hair  like  that 
of  a  school-boy  of  six." 

He  died  at  Oxford,  the  second  day  of  October,  1788« 
and  was  buried  on  the  eighteenth,  at  St.  George^  King». 
wood ;  the  body  being  accompanied  by  Mn  Agolteri 
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who|  on  the  foUawiog  Sunday^  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
wUdi  has  furnitbed  many  of  the  particulars  which  we 
httfie  inserted  above. 

With  talents  at  once  so  solid  and  so  brilliant  as  those 
of  Henderson,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  world  received 
to  little  benefit  from  them,  as,  with  the  exception  of  an 
Appendix  to  tbe  Dissertation  on  Everlasting  Punishments, 
bj  William  Matthews,  and  some  Letters  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
pnUiabed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  we  do  not  know 
tbat  any  of  bis  works  are  in  existence. 


JOHN  HICKEY, 

A  STATUARY  of  some  talent,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1756^ 
He  was  pupil  to  Cranfield,  an  eminent  carver.  He  worked 
in  Dublin  with  success,  and  came  to  London  under  the 
patronage  of  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His  basso 
relievo  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  obtained  for 
bim  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Hickey  died 
ID  London  from  the  effects  of  intemperance  in  1787« 


HICKEY, 


Bbothbr  to  the  above,  was  a  portrait  painter  of  some 
talent^  and  was  born  in  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin.  He 
studied  at  the  National  Academy,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
and  was  appointed  to  accompany  his  countryman,  Lord 
Macartney,  in  his  mission  to  China,  to  take  drawings  of 
that  country,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people. 
The  time  of  his  decease  we  are  unacquainted  with. 


PAUL  HIFFERNAN, 

Was  an  author  well  deserving  tl^  epithet  **  ingenious,'' 
and  be  was  likewise  one  of  those  unhappy  unions  of  small 
talent  with  great  vice,  which  it  has  been  our  fate  too  fre- 
quently to  lament  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
in  1719,  and  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  a 
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grammar  school  in  that  county.  From  tbU  temioarj  be 
was  removed  to  one  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  celebrated  for 
teaching  the  classics,  and  where  he  was  educated  tacerdo* 
tally,  being  intended  for  a  Roman  catholic  priest,  bis 
parents  being  of  that  persuasion.  For  the  completioa  of 
his  education,  he  was  arterwards  sent  to  a  collie  ia  the 
South  of  France,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral studentH,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  much  re- 
nowned in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  particularly  the 
celebrated  Rousseau  and  Marmontel.  He  remaiaed  at 
this  college  and  at  Paris  for  near  seventeen  years ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  English  and  Irish  students  at  this 
college  being  educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  oor 
author  took  out  his  bachelor's  degrees  accordiaglyi  and 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  practise 
his  profession;  but  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  account 
for  the  reason  why  he  did  not  fulfil  his  resolution  on  his 
arrival  in  that  city.  He  was  possessed  of  an  unconqoer- 
able  love  of  indolence  and  dissipation.  The  regularities 
of  any  profession  were  circles  too  confined  for  him,  and 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  him,  was  generally  to  decide 
what  he  should  do.  With  this  disposition  for  seeing  a 
little  of  life,  and  leaving  his  profession  to  shift  for  itself, 
he  sought  amusement  amidst  the  convivial  and  social 
meetings  of  his  countrymen;  and,  as  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  might  at  that  time 
have  imported  some  of  the  agreeable  manners  of  the 
French,  he  i'ound  a  ready  chair  at  many  of  the  respectable 
tables  in  Dublin. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  employed  to  write  against 
the  celebrated  patriot  Dr.  Lucas,  and  undertook  a  periodi* 
cal  publication,  which  was  called  ''The  Tickler:*'  thiC" 
being  a  party  paper,  it  made  its  way  for  some  timCf  and 
proved  the  highest  advantage  that  our  author  prisedy—i- 
that  of  living  in  a  round  of  invitations  at  private  and  at 
public  tables,  iie  was  also  a  remarkably  acceptable  gocst 
to  the  aldermen  of  Dublin,  as  those  who  bad  their  giMt 
political  opponent  periodically  abused,  felt  a  pecnliar  gra« 
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tifiGStion  in  the  ocmipany  of  their  champion ;  and  one  of 
bis  biographers  gravely  informs  us,  that  Hiffernan  **  was 
a  aao  very  well  qualified  to  sit  at  an  alderman^s  table/' 

Oor  author  not  feeling  altogether  comfortable  in  Dublin, 
(for  giving  both  an  improper  licence  to  his  tongue  and 
pen,  be  met  with  several  insults  in  coffee  houses,  and  other 
public  places)  thoogbt  it  advisable  in  either  1753  or  1754, 
to  illuminate  London  with  his  presence.  Here,  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival,  he  published  five  numbers  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  '*The  Tuner/'  in  which,  with  more 
humour  than  he  ever  discovered  afterwards,  he  ridiculed 
the  new  plays  of  "  Philoclea,"  "  Boadicea,'*  "  Constan- 
tine/'  *'  Virginia,"  &c.  He  was  also  employed  as  a 
translator  from  the  French  and  Latin,  but  was  neither  suc- 
cessful nor  deserving  of  success.  In  1755,  he  treated  the 
world  with  a  volume  of  '*  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse," 
which  was  a  happy  union  of  ingenuity  and  nonsense,  but 
which  produced  him  some  money,  as  he  had  the  art  of 
disposing  of  his  books  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
by  personal  application,  and  other  modes  of  address,  not 
very  creditable  either  to  learning  or  delicacy.  The  line  of 
authorship  he  took  up  after  the  publication  of  these  mis- 
cellanies  was,  any  mode  which  presented  itself  to  gain  a 
temporary  existence;  sometimes  by  writing  a  pamphlet, 
and  privately  subscribing  it  amongst  his  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and,  sometimes,  by  becoming  the  patron  or 
defender  of  some  novice  for  the  stage,  or  of  some  artist  who 
wanted  to  make  his  way  to  public  notice  by  puffing,  or 
other  indirect  means,  it  is  said  he  had  several  players 
and  painters  under  contribution  for  this  purpose;  and,  as 
be  was  a  man  of  some  plausibility,  and  had  a  known  inti- 
macy with  Garrick,  Foote,  and  many  of  the  literatij  it  is 
DO  wonder  that  he  sometimes  gained  proselytes* 

His  grand  place  of  rendezvous  was  the  cider  cellar. 
Maiden- lane ;  a  place  he  usually  resorted  to  on  those  even- 
ings, when,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '^  he  was  not 
housed  for  the  night."  Here  it  was  he  played  the  part  of 
patron  or  preceptor  with  some  dexterity.    If  any  painter 
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found  bii  favourite  work  excluded  from  a  place  ia  the 
exhibition,  or  wanted  bis  piece  pu£fed  throngh  the  papeti, 
Hiffeman  was  *^  the  lord  of  infamy  or  praise."  If  anj 
player  took  dudgeon  at  bis  manager  or  rival  brotheri  our 
author's  pen  was  ready  to  defend  him ;  and  if  any  peraoii,  as 
a  candidate  for  the  stage,  wanted  instruction  or  reoommoi- 
dation,  who  so  fit  as  Hiffernaui  the  great  scholar  and  tn- 
veiled  man,  the  writer  of  plays  himself,  the  intimate 
firiend,  and  occasional  scourge,  of  both  managers  and 
actors,  to  instruct  them  in  tbe  elements  of  their  intended 
profession  i 

When  a  candidate  for  the  stage  was  first  announced  by 
the  waiter  to  Dr.  Hiffernaii,  the  doctor  never  rose  from 
his  seat,  but  drawing  the  pipe  which  he  smoked  from  hia 
mouth,  gave  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head^  and  desired 
him  to  sit  down ;  he  then  listened  very  attentively  to  the 
novice's  account  of  himself,  bis  studies,  and  line  of  pre- 
tensions, but  then  gave  no  opinion ;  he  reserved  himsdf 
for  a  private  meeting  tbe  next  night  at  the  Black  Lioob 
Rnssell-street,  or  some  other  favourite  ale-house;  and,  if 
the  candidate  wished  to  do  **  the  civil  things''  by  his 
preceptor,  t.  e.  offered  to  pay  the  reckoning,  the  doctor 
was  not  in  the  least  offended,  but  on  the  oontrary,  oonsi- 
dered  it  as  the  perquisite  of  his  own  superiority. 

When  they  met  on  the  next  night,  the  prelimiDarifls 
of  business  were  opened,  which  first  began  by  the  doctor's 
explaining  his  terms,  which  were,  a  guinea  entnuio^ 
another  guinea  for  instruction,  and  two  guineas  more  to  be 
paid  on  bis  getting  an  engagement  at  either  of  tbe  Lomkm 
theatres;  all  this  being  settled,  and  the  doctor  having 
pocketed  his  first  guinea,  he  began  by  attentivdy  tjfiag 
the  height  and  figure  of  the  performer,  and,  in  order  to 
ascertain  this  with  mathematical  precision^  be  pulled  oat 
a  six-inch  rule,  which  he  carried  about  him  on  these 
occasions,  and  measured  him  against  the  wainscot.  If  the 
candidate  happened  to  be  very  tall,  ''  to  be  saro  that  was 
not  so  well ;  but  then  Barry  was  as  tall,  and  aobody 
objected  to  his  theatrical  abilities."  If  he  was  shortf  ^  Uui( 
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was  agttoft  bis  being  iniich  of  a  hero;  but  then, there  was 
Garricfc,  whom  all  the  world  admired."  He  therefore 
generally  consoled  hU  pupil,  let  him  be  of  what  size  or 
figure  be  might  be^  with  the  superiority  which  merii  has 
over  all  external  qualiScations ;  concluding  with  Churchill 
upon  the  same  subject, — 

^  Beftts  tach  mtrit  all  dUtinctioQf  fly, 
Plitcfasrd't  goiteel,  and  Garrick's  six  feet  high." 

In  this  wiietcbed  manner  did  our  author  while  away  the 
greater  part  of  a  life,  which,  with  becoming  industry,  and 
his  stores  of  information,  might  have  been  made  useful 
to  the  world  and  respectable  to  himself.  He  never,  how- 
ever, wholly  gave  up  the  trade  of  book-maldng^  eierj  now 
and  then  producing  some  original  matter,  or  translation 
from  the  French.  The  next  thing  of  any  consequence 
that  engaged  the  doctor's  attention,  was  a  work  called 
**  Dramatic  Genius,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Garrick,  his 
friend  and  patron  through  life.  The  subscriptions  he 
gained  by  this  work  were  very  considerable,  as  Garrick 
exerted  himself  amongst  his  friends  for  the  author, — and 
who  could  refuse  Garrick  on  the  subject  of  the  stage? 
The  amount  of  these  subscriptions  we  do  not  exactly 
know,  but  should  suppose  it  to  be  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  a  temporary 
mine  to  such  a  man  as  Hiffeman,  who  lived  so  much  with 
the  public,  and  who  in  his  interior  life,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  practised  a  rigid  economy*  With  this 
money  he  emerged  a  little  more  into  life,  quitted  the  old 
English  dress,  (as  he  used  to  call  his  seedy  clothes,)  for  a 
new  suit  of  black,  and  knocked  at  the  doors  of  his  friends, 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  successful  author.  His  next 
production  was  a  thing  which  he  called ''  The  Philosophic 
Whim/'  and  which  he  ironically  dedicated  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  is  such  a  jumble  of 
nonsense,  that  there  is  no  reading  or  defining  it;  if  it 
aims  at  any  thing,  it  appears  to  be  a  laugh  against  some 
branches  of  modern  philosophy;  but  so  miserably  ex- 
ecuted, as  to  warrant  a  supposition,  that  the  man  most  bo 
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mad  or  drunk  nvho  wrote  it.  The  pablication,  howeter, 
answered  his  purpose ;  for,  as  be  was  very  heedless  of  his 
literary  reputation,  or  perhaps  did  not  always  know  when 
he  was  degrading  it^  he,  as  usual,  subscribed  it  aaiongst 
his  friends ;  and  generally  wherever  he  went  to  dine,  taxed 
his  host  from  half-a-crown  to  a  guinea  (just  as  he  could 
get  it)  for  this  pamphlet.  Hugh  Kelly,  who  had  previonsly 
seen  it  at  a  friend's  house,  generously  sent  him  a  gninea 
for  a  copy,  but  consoled  himself,  at  the  same  time,  that  be 
was  under  no  obligation  to  read  it. 

Talking  of  this  strange  publication  at  that  time,  gate 
rise  to  one  of  the  last  (lashes  of  poor  Goldsmith : — *^  How 
does  this  poor  devil  of  an  author,"  says  a  friend, "  contrive 
to  get  credit  even  with  his  bookseller  for  paper,  print,  end 
advertising  ?" — "  Oh !  my  dear  Sir,"  says  Goldsmith, "  very 
easily— Ae steab  the  brooms  ready  made" 

The  next  year,  1775,  Dr.  Hiffernan  appeared  aa  a 
dramatic  author,  by  the  introduction  of  a  tragedy  atDmiy 
Lane  theatre,  under  the  title  of  ''  The  Heroine  of  the 
Cave.'' — The  history  of  this  piece  is  as  follows: — After  the 
death  of  Henry  Jones,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  this  piece  was  found  amongst  bis  looae 
papers  by  the  late  Mr.  Reddish  of  Drury  Lane  theatrey 
who  soon  after  brought  it  out  for  his  benefit.  Hiffernan 
and  Reddish  living  in  close  habits  of  intimacy,  the  latter, 
after  his  benefit,  gave  it  to  the  doctor,  and  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  make  something  of  it  by  extending  the 
plot  and  adding  some  new  characters. 

Hiffernan  undertook  it,  and  brought  it  out  the  next 
year  for  the  benefit  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Younge,  and, 
by  her  inimitable  performance  of  the  heroine,  it  went  off 
with  considerable  applause. 

The  doctor  lived  upon  the  profits  of  this  tragedy  for 
some  time;  but,  as  usual,  never  made  a  calculation  what 
he  was  to  do  next,  till  poverty  pressed  him  to  do  samdktigm 
After  casting  about  for  some  time,  (and  occaiioDallj 
damning  the  booksellers  for  their  want  of  taste  IB  not 
encouraging  learning,  and  the  performers  of  both  thcatrei 
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for  a  dearth  of  abilities,  that  disconraged  any  author  of 
eminence  from  writing  for  them,)  he  undertook  to  give  a 
coonte  of  lectures  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body. 

He  instantly  published  proposals,  namely,  a  guinea 
for  the  course,  to  consist  of  three  lectures,  and  the  sub- 
scribers not  to  exceed  twenty,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
accommodated  in  a  private  room.  The  subscription  (which 
was  evidently  given  under  the  impression  of  charity)  was 
soon  filled  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends ;  and  the  first 
day  was  announced  by  the  doctor's  going  round  to  the 
subscribers  himself  to  inform  them  of  it : — ''  This  method," 
said  he,  ^'  I  look  upon  as  the  best,  as  it  prevents  any  impu- 
tation of  quacking  by  a  public  advertisement." 

The  room  fixed  on  for  this  exhibition  was  at  the  Percy 
coffee-house — the  hour  one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  At 
this  hour  the  following  gentlemen  assembled ; — Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  present 
inspector-general  to  the  hospitals  under  the  Duke  of  York; 
Mr.  George  Garrick ;  Mr.  Becket  of  Pall-Mall;  and 
another  gentleman. 

They  waited  till  two  for  more  company,  but  no  more 
coming,  the  doctor  made  his  appearance  from  an  inside 
closet,  dressed  out  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  and  placing 
himself  before  a  little  round  table,  made  a  yrery  formal 
obeisance  to  his  small  auditory. 

The  company  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  mode  of 
beginning ;  but  the  doctor,  proceeding  with  great  gravity, 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  print  of  a  human  skeleton, 
evidently  cut  out  of  some  anatomical  magazine,  and  laying 
it  on  the  table,  thus  proceeded  : — 

**  1  am  now,  gentlemen,  about  to  open  a  subject  to  you 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  life — which  is  the  knowledge 
of  otfr#e/v€f-^wbich  Plato  recommends  in  that  short  but 
forcible  maxim  of^Nosce  ieipsum ;' — Pope,  by  saying, '  The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;' — and  our  divine  Shak- 
speare,  by  exclaiming,  *  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! 
how  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form 
and  moving,  bow  express  and  admirable  1  In  action,  how 
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like  an  angel!  in  apprehension,  bow  like  a  god!  the  beauty 
of  the  world — the  paragon  of  animals  V 

''  Having  thus  given  the  general  opinion  of  three  great 
men  on  this  subject,  I  shall  commence  with  detcribiog  the 
head  of  this  paragon  of  animals.*'— -Here  the  doctor  enterad 
into  a  common-place  description  of  the  skall,  the  brainiy 
8cc.  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour;  when,  taking  np  the 
print,  and  restoring  the  head  of  the  skeleton  (which  he 
had  previonsly  doubled  down)  to  its  former  poaitioD,  he 
next  undertook  a  description  of  the  breast. 

**  Here,  gentlemeui  says  he,  is  the  next  part  of  this 
very  extraordinary  animal,  which  may  be  very  properly 
called,  from  its  very  curious  bend  and  texture,  ike  brtai 
basketry  of  the  human  frame.''  At  this  the  andienoe  oonM 
hold  out  no  longer,  but  unanimously  burst  out  into  ahone 
laugh,  which  made  the  doctor  pause  for  some  miDntetf 
and  produced  in  the  company  likewise  an  ankward  ud 
embarrassed  silence.  At  last,  one  of  the  gentlemen  broke 
ground  by  saying,  ^'  Why,  doctor,  as  we  are  all  friend^ 
and  as  the  subscription  has  been  paid  in,  what  s^gsifica 
giving  yourself  any  further  trouble  i — We  an  Mtiified  <if 
your  capacity,  and  we  can  dispense  with  any  fwther 
lectures." — *^  Aye,  aye,"  joined  the  rest  of  the  oomipony. 
'^  Why,  then,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  **  snppose  yon 
all  come  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner  with  me  to-day,  whca 
we  shall  see  what  we  are  able  to  do  in  anatomixing  the 
bottle.** 

The  sound  of  a  gratuitous  good  dinner  always  fdl  verjf 
musically  on  Hiffernan's  ear,  and  in  the  present  loslaBoe 
peculiarly  so,  as  it  not  only  plentifully  provided  fior  ikm 
wants  of  one  day,  but  released  him  from  the  tronble  of  faif 
days  more  attendance,  without  losing  any  part  of  his 
subscription-money.  Hence  the  brow  of  the  grave  and 
philosophic  lecturer  instantly  relaxed  into  that  of  the  eom^ 
vivial,  familiar  acquaintance — he  stepped  from  behind  the 
corner  of  his  little  table  with  the  utmost  cheerfolneaSf 
paid  his  congees  separately  to  his  friends,  ordered  ipMNne 
coffee,  which  he  left  them  to  pay  for,  and  soon  ate  mm% 
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tbem  at  the  dinner  xendezTous,  in  all  the  hilarity  of  an 
eleemosjoarj  guest. 

This  transient  exhibition,  we  believei  was  his  last  poblio 
efibrty  either  as  a  pbjsician  or  an  author :  not  but  he 
sometimes  nsed  to  mi9crtise  works,  perhaps  without  any 
design  of  pnbHshing  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  grobig 
pain  or  extorting  mxnuy.  In  this  list  we  find  many  pam. 
phlets^some  perhaps  written,  others  intended  to  be  written, 
but  all  calculated  to  form  his  miserable  ways  and  means 
for  raising  the  supplies. 

In  this  shifting  manner  our  author  went  on,  living  as  he 
most  conveniently  could  make  it  out,  without  feeling 
much  of  the  disgrace  or  embarrassment  of  his  situation, 
till  the  spring  of  1777^  when  he  contracted  the  jaundice, 
which  very  soon  made  an  evident  impression  on  his  frame 
and  spirits.  His  friends,  knowing  his  pecuniary  situation, 
saw  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  confine  himself  to  his 
apartments,  and  liberally  assisted  him  for  this  purpose. 
Amongst  these  were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  Abiogton,  and  others.  The  doctor,  however, 
used  to  creep  out  during  the  morning  sun  for  an  hour  or 
two,  which  he  trusted  would  do  him  more  good  than  either 
physic  or  confinement. 

In  one  of  these  morning  excursions,  he  gave  a  singalar 
proof  of  the  ruling  passion  sticking  to  us  even  in  the  hour 
of  death.  Calling  at  a  friend's  house,  so  fiiint  and  spirit- 
less that  he  was  unable  to  walk  up  to  the  drawing  room^ 
be  was  told,  in  as  delicate  a  manner  as  possible,  ^  that  as 
sickness  always  brought  on  additional  expenses,  if  be- 
woald  give  his  friend  his  address,  he  would  very  readily 
lend  him  a  guinea  per  week  until  he  recovered." 

The  doctor  received  the  promise  of  the  loan  with 
becoming  gratitude,  but  referred  him  for  his  address  to 
the  usual  place, — **  The  Bedford  coffee-house."  "  My 
dear  doctor,**  says  the  other, ''  this  is  no  time  to  trifle ;  I 
do  not  make  this  inquiry  from  any  impertinent  curiosity, 
or  idle  wish  to  extort  a  secret  from  you  under  your  pre- 
sent circumstances ;  my  only  reason  is,  for  the  quicker 
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dispatch  of  sending  jou  any  thing  that  may  be  needful." 
The  doctor  still  expressed  his  gratitude  with  a  sigh,  and 
ardent  grasp  of  the  hand,  but  left  the  house  by  referriog 
his  friend  to  the  Bedford  coflFee-house. 

It  was  in  vain  to  expostulate  further— *the  geDtleman 
sent  on  the  two  following  Saturdays  a  guinea  each  day, 
sealed  up  in  a  letter;  which,  on  inquiry,  he  found  the 
doctor  receiyed ;  but  on  the  third  Saturday,  no  meiseoger 
arriying,  upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  doctor  was  no 
more — having  died  the  preceding  night  at  his  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  little  courts  off  St.  Martin's  T.iane,  about  the 
beginning  of  June  1777. 

Thus  ends  the  ''  eventful"  history  of  a  man  who  was 
possessed  of  learning  sufficient  to  fill  several  situations  in 
life,  and  that  degree  of  talent  and  observation  which,  if 
connected  with  a  moderate  share  of  industry  and  prudence^ 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  rendered  him  both  respected 
and  independent. 

All  his  bad  qualities  seemed  to  arise  from  bis  intolerable 
indolence;  and  he  adds  another  name  to  the  almost  inter- 
minable list  of  men  who  have  willingly  sacrificed  them- 
selves to  this  destructive  and  degrading  vice.  Men  of 
this  stamp  act  as  if  they  considered  themselves  as  a"  kind 
of  rent-charge  upon  Providence/'  who  is  obliged  to 
invert  the  order  of  nature  in  their  favour,  and  provide  for 
them  at  the  public  expense. 

A  succession  of  disappointments — poverty,  with  all  its 
attendant  ills,  or  the  contempt  of  the  world,  cannot  teach 
them  wisdom;  and  they  proceed  from  indolencse  to  folly, 
and  from  folly  to  vice,  till  at  length  the  intellects  become 
unstrung — the  constitution  undermined,  and  they  .drop 
into  the  grave,  pitied  by  none  but  their  companions  in 
torpidity. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Hiffernan,  and  such  has  been  the 
fate  of  thousands;  and  melancholy  and  unavailing  wiU  the 
records  be,  that  these  individuals  will  one  day  have  to 
give,  of  the  numberless  hours  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  vice, 
or  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  idleness. 
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WILLIAM  HINKS, 

An  historical  and  portrait  painter,  is  an  instance  that  no 
obstacles  can  impede  the  progress  of  genius. 
\  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith^  and  born  in  Waterford. 
While  practising  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  he  drew  and 
engraved  a  series  of  designs,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the 
lioen  manufactory;  he  also  executed  several  interesting 
works.from  Tristram  Shandy,  and  the  historical  represen- 
tation of  the  last  interview  of  Louis  XVI.  with  his  family. 
He  painted  principally  in  crayons;  and  died  some  years 
since. 


Captain  JOHN  GOULD  HOGAN, 

A/V  AS  a  brave  soldier,  who  attained  distinguished  honours 
in  the  Russian  service.  He  was  born  at  Rathkeale,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  and  entered  the  Russian  service  at  an 
early  age  in  1794,  by  the  invitation  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  bis  countryman  and  kinsman,  the  celebrated  General 
M.  Lacy.  He  was  an  able  officer,  and  seconded,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  plans  of  his  noble  general. 

He  made  the  glorious  campaign  of  1799y  in  Italy, 
under  Suwarrow,  and  earned,  in  the  course  of  it,  by  his 
gallant  and  skilful  conduct  against  the  enemy  in  the  field, 
many  of  the  orders  with  which  he  died  decorated.  The 
numerous  wounds  he  received  in  the  successive  actions 
of  that  memorable  campaign,  soon  disabled  him  for 
farther  active  service,  and  after  some  time  obliged  him  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  army.  He  was,  however,  al- 
lowed, in  consideration  of  his  numerous  services,  to  retain 
to  his  death  the  rank  he  had  borne,  and  the  privileges  of 
captain  in  the  Imperial  army. 

He  died  on  the  dOth  of  March,  1815,  at  Grodno^  in 
Lithuanian  Poland. 
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NATHANIEL  HONE, 

A  PORTRAIT  painter  of  some  reputation,  was  bom'lm 
Dublin  about  the  year  1730.  He  also  punted mioiaCam, 
and  practised  enamelling  with  success.  He  scraped  a 
plate  in  meazotinto  from  a  painting  of  his  own,  repreaenU 
ing  two  Monks  making  merry.  Mr.  Hone  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  its  fonndatkm  in  1708. 
He  died  August  14,  1784,  and  was  buried  at  Heodoa. 


Major  HOUGHTON, 

An  enterprising  African  traveller,  and  a  nattTe  of  Ire* 
land ;  but  where  born,  or  in  what  year,  we  know  not. 
Having  got  through  a  genteel  fortntie  with  ttncommoa 
celerity,  he  went  to  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and,  during  the  late 
war,  served  with  great  approbation  as  Fort  Major  of 
Goree,  during  which  period  several  excursions  into  the 
country  gave  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and 
language  of  the  natives,  and  particularly  qualified  him  for 
the  arduous  situation  in  which  he  was  latterly  employed* 

He  returned  from  the  African  coast  about  the  year 
1780;  and  after  having  been  some  time  a  widower,  mar- 
ried about  1783  or  1784,  a  lady  residing  then  in  Spring 
Gardens,  the  reputation  of  whose  fortune  qnickly  drew  a 
swarm  of  creditors  about  him,  with  so  many  trouUeiome 
importunities,  that  by  this  (otherwise)  eligible  matidi,  his 
embarrassmenu  were  rather  augmented  than  diminished. 
This  it  was,  added  to  a  degree  of  enterprise  implanted  in 
him  by  nature,  that  induced  him  to  accept  of  a  proposal 
made  to  him  by  the  African  Society,  to  nndertake  the 
exploring  of  such  interior  parts  of  that  continent  as  had 
not  come  within  the  route  of  the  romantic  Vaillant,  or  the 
philosophic  Gordon. 

When  the  major  set  out  upon  the  expedition,  a  loa  of 
his,  then  an  officer  at  Goree,  sued  very  hard  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  travels ;  but  the  father's  prudence  wisely 
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induced  him  steadily  to  resist  erery  solicitation  of  that 
nature,  and  he  went  alone. 

He  died  suddenly  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1794;  hut  not  before  he  had  accomplished  the  business 
on  which  he  wad  deputed  by  one  of  the  British  settlements 
iti  Africa,  to  some  of  the  princes  of  that  immense  con- 
tinent. He  was4found  dead  in  his  bed,  when  within  two 
days' journey  of  an  English  colony;  and  although  without 
any  visible  signs  of  violence,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear 
be  was  murdered  by  those  who  attended  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  presents,  &c.  with  which  he  was  returning. 

There  were  few  men  better  qualified  than  Major 
Houghton  for  the  expedition  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Though  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  his  constitution  was 
vigorous,  and  his  frame  manly  and  robust.  He  possessed 
uncommon  courage  and  resolution,  with  a  cool  and  well- 
I'egulated  temper.  His  address  was  insinuating,  and  he 
had  in  a  very  peculiar  degree  the  art  of  varying  his  man- 
ners, and  accommodating  himself  to  the  dispositions  and 
characters  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  and  his  reading  was 
various  and  extensive. 


RICHARD  HOUSTON, 

An  eminent  mezzotinto  engraver,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  lamentably  dissipated.  Sayer  the  print- 
seller,  advanced  him  money;  but  the  more  Houston 
became  involved,  the  less  he  liked  to  meet  him ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  Sayer  arrested  him,  and  confined 
him  in  the  Fleet,  in  order  (as  he  said)  that  he  might  know 
where  to  find  him,  and  have  him  under  his  eye.  He 
remained  confined  for  many  years,  and  was  not  released 
until  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty  George  HI. 

He  died  about  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

He  engraved  a  great  nUAiber  of  portraits,  and  many 
miscellaneous  subjects,  the  major  part  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed. 
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GEORGE  EDMOND  HOWARD, 

A  VOLUMINOUS  and  very  ingenious  author,  who  was  a 
compound  of  talents  and  absurdity,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  received  his  school  education  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheridan,  the  companion  of  Swift,  and  then  esteemed 
the  first  schoolmaster  in  Ireland.  With  him  be  oonti- 
nued  until  he  was  qualified  for  entering  the  univenity  of 
Dublin. 

He  was  author  of  three  tragedies,  "  Almeyda;  or,  the 
Rival  Kings,"  1770;  "  The  Siege  of  Tamor/'  1773;  and 
"  The  Female  Gamester,"  1778.  He  was  an  attorney 
in  Dublin,  and  wrote  several  law  books,  having  been 
better  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  than 
the  business  of  a  theatre. — According  to  hit  own  aocount, 
he  did  not  begin  to  court  the  tragic  muse  till  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age ;  and,  probably,  the  lady  thought  him  at  too 
advanced  a  period  of  life  to  bestow  on  him  any  of  her  gra- 
cious smiles. — The  first  tragedy  was  played  for  a  beoefital 
Smock  Alley,  Dublin,  and  universal  laughter  attended  the 
distresses  of  his  hero  and  heroine.  The  second  was  performed 
to  empty  benches  at  Fishamble-street.  He  produced  a 
volume  of  poems,  but  complained,  that  "  though  they 
were  published  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity,  the  envioas 
town  refused  to  encourage  the  sale."  He  died  some  jrcm 
since*. 


PHILIP  HUSSEY, 

Was  a  native  of  Cork,  and  painted  whole  length  por- 
traits in  oil.  He  began  his  career  as  a  mariner,  and 
suffered  shipwreck  five  times.  He  evinced  his  dispotition 
for  the  polite  arts  by  drawing  the  figures  from  the  ttCffBi 


*  We  here  beg  to  observe,  that  we  conceive  it  desUmUe  tiat 
authors  as  the  prcseDt  should  be  suffered  to  teU  their  own  hisloiyv 
have  little  doubt  but  that  our  readers  wiU  be  infinitely  better 
amused  with  Mr.  Howard's  accouut  of  himself,  than  one  abridge4|  or  even 
enlarged  with  the  animadversions  of  a  biographer. 
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of  vessels,  and  was  particularly  noticed  and  protected  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Bowes. 

He  entertained  his  friends  in  the  evening,  sometimes  in 
bis  kitchen,  **  where,*'  we  are  told,  "  he  informed  them 
by  his  discourse,  and  improved  them  by  his  manners." 
He  was  possessed  of  a  simplicity  of  heart  and  suavity  of 
disposition,  that  rendered  him  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  died  (much  lamented)  at  an  advanced  age,  at 
bis  house  in  Eustace-street,  Dublin,  in  1782. 


FRANCIS  HUTCHESON, 

vV AS  an  ingenious  moral  philosopher,  whose  researches 
and  works  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind,  and  whose  example  stimulated  those 
exertions  which  have  since  given  to  the  world  >the  im- 
mortal writings  of  Reid^  Smith,  Beattie,  Campbell,  -  and 
Stewart. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  was  born  August  8th,  1694.  At  an  early 
age  he  discovered  a  superior  capacity ;  and,  after  going 
through  the  usual  course  of  grammar-school  education, 
he  was  sent  to  an  academy  to  commence  his  philosophical 
pursuits.  In  1710,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  renewed  his  classical  studies,  and 
made  such  proficiency  in  mathematics,  logic,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  as  was  suitable  to  his  talents  and  appli- 
cation. He  then  entered  on  the  study  of  divinity  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  christian  ministry,  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  make  his  profession  for  life. 

At  the  end  of  six  years,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and, 
after  due  examination,  was  admitted  to  become  a  preacher 
amongst  the  presbyterians,  and  was  about  to  be  ordained 
pastor  to  a  small  congregation,  when  some  gentlemen 
near  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great  abilities,  invited  him 
to  open  a  private  academy  there;  which  he  did,  and  met 
with  very  great  success.  He  had  not  been  long  settled 
ia  that  city,  before  his  talents  and  accomplishmenu  made 
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him  generally  known;  and  his  society  was  courted  b; 
persons  of  all  ranks,  who  had  any  taste  for  learning  and 
science,  or  knew  bow  to  esteem  learned  men.    Amongst 
others.  Lord  Molesworth  took  great  pleasure  in  bis  con- 
▼ersation,  and  assisted  him  with  his  observations  and  cri^ 
ticisms  upon  his  ^*  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue/'  before  it  was  sent  to  the  press.     He  received  tb^ 
same  favour  from  Dr.  Synge,  Bishop  of  Elpbin,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1785,  with- 
out the  anthor^s  name;  but  its  great  merit  would  not  allow 
the  author  to  be  long  concealed.     Its  high  reputation  and 
excellence,  induced  Lord  Granville,  then  lord-lientenwt 
of  Ireland,  to  send  his  private  secretary  to  the  bookKller, 
to  inquire  the  name ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn  it»  hf 
left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him.     In  consequence  of 
this^  Mr.  Hutcheson  became  known  to  the  npble  peeTf 
who,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  government,  treated 
him  with  distinguished  marks  of  familiarity  and  kindness. 
Archbishop  King  held  him  in  high  esteeni;  wd  tbf 
friendship  of  that  prelate  was  of  great  use  in  piolecting 
him  from  two  malicious  attempts  which  were  made  le 
prosecute  him  in  the  archiepiscopal  court)  for  undertaking 
the  education  of  youth,  without  having  qualified  himaelf, 
according  to  the  laws  then  existing,  by  subscribing  to  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,  and  obtaining  a  licence  from  the 
bishop.     Mr,  Hutcheson,  also,  was  highly  esteemed  bj 
Primate  Boulter,  who,  through  his  influence,  made«dPlN^ 
tion  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  of  a  yearly  fend,  Off 
bursary,  to  each  student  in  that  college.     In  1786^  he 
published  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Passions,"  in  octavo,  which, 
together  with  his  former  work,  has  often  been  republished 
and  has  been  admired  for  sentiment  and  language,  even 
by  those  who  have  not  coincided  with  the  author  in  bis 
philosophical  opinions.    About  this  time,  he  wrote  mme 
philosophical  papers,  accounting  for  laughter  in  a  way 
different  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable  IP  hlOian 
nature,  which  were  pubUshed  in  the  coUeotioii  calkd 
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^^  Hibernicus's  Lettiers.*'  He  alao  publislied  «o  answer  to 
sotte  letters  in  tbe  ^'  Londoa  Jouroal,''  \n  1728,  sub* 
scribed  Philaretus,  coDUaniiig  objections  to  some  paru  of 
his  philosophical  doctrines  in  the  ^'  Enquiry,  8lc."  Both 
letters  and  answer  were  afterwards  published  in  a  separate 
pamphlet. 

He  bad  now  conducted  bis  academy  with  great  reputa- 
tion and  success  for  seven  or  eight  years^  and  by  his  works 
was  favourably  koown  to  the  whole  literary  world,  when 
Ireland  was  doomed  to  part  with  this  genius  of  her  own 
production,  and  give  him  to  be  an  ornament  and  light  to 
mother  land.  The  university  of  Glasgow,  induced  by 
the  desire  of  having  distinguished  men  to  keep  up  her 
high  fame  as  a  seat  of  learning,  invited  Mr.  Hutcheson,  in 
17%>  to  become  their  professor  of  philosophy.  He  ac- 
cepted the  honour;  and,  as  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy 
was  assigned  to  him,  he  had  now  full  leisure^  and  every 
inducement  to  pursue  with  increasing  assiduity  his  favo* 
rite  study  of  human  nature.  His  high  reputation  attracted 
many  students  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  was 
about  this  time  probably  he  had  his  degree  of  Lh.  D.  coa* 
fenced  on  him.  The  remainder  of  his  valuable  life  was 
spent  in  a  very  honourable  manner ;  being  divided  be- 
tween his  studies,  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  except 
what  he  allotted  to  friendship  and  society.  Regarding 
ibe  culture  of  the  heart  as  the  priocipal  end  of  all  moral 
instruction,  he  kept  this  constantly  in  view ;  and  bis 
VDCommon  vivacity  of  thought,  and  sensibility  of  temper, 
])endering  him  quickly  susceptible  of  the  warmest  emo- 
tions upon  the  great  subjects  of  morality  and  religion, 
the  strain  of  his  discourses  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  students,  and  at  the  same  time  left  strong  impressions 
on  their  minds.  Having  occasion  every  year  to  explain 
the  origin  pf  i^vernmeDt,  and  to  compajre  M^  different 
forms  of  it,  he  took  particular  care,  when  he  was  upon 
this  subject,  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  on  this 
poiiit  he  always  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure,  treating  it  at 
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great  length  with  equal  force  of  argumenti  and  earnestneu 
of  persuasion.  His  attention,  however,  was  not  confined 
to  the  pupils  under  his  own  immediate  care;  he  endea- 
voured to  be  useful  to  the  students  in  all  the  different 
faculties ;  and  was  peculiarly  solicitous  to  be  Mmiceable 
to  those  in  divinity.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
university  in  all  other  respects,  as  well  as  that  of  profesaor; 
his  great  abilities  qualifying  him,  and  his  zeal  prompting 
him,  on  all  occasions,  to  promote  its  civil  as  well  a«  litervf 
interests.  A  firm  constitution,  with  pretty  uniform  state 
of  good  health,  excepting  some  slight  attacks  of  the  goat, 
seemed  to  promise  the  world  a  long  enjoyment  of  hit 
valuable  life ;  but  he  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  that 
disease  in  his  fifty-third  year>  in  1747* 

He  had  married  soon  after  his  settling  in  Dublin,  Mn. 
Mary  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  the  countj 
of  Longford,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Francis  Hutchetoo, 
M.D.  who  published  from  the  original  MS.  of  his  father, 
"  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,^'  in  three  books,  Glas- 
gow, 1755,  2  vols.  4to.  To  this  work  is  prefixed,  "  Some 
Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  the 
Author/'  by  Dr.  Leechman,  professor  of  divinity  id  the 
same  university. 

Dr.  Hutcheson  acquired  a  lasting  fame  by  his  acade- 
mical lectures;  and  he  did  an  inestimable  benefit  to  moral 
science,  by  diffusing  a  taste  for  analytical  investigatioOy  to 
which  the  world  is  indebted  fur  the  highly  esteemed 
worksof  those  authors  mentioned  at  the  commencemeot 
of  this  article,  by  means  of  whose  labours  this  braocfa  of 
philosophy  has  since  made  so  remarkable  an  advance- 
ment. 


JOHN  HELY  HUTCHINSON, 

An  eminent  lawyer  and  senator,  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Hely,  £sq.  and  received  his  education  in  the  miiveraitj 
of  Dublin.    At  a  very  early  period,  he  distinguisbed  him- 
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self  by  his  talents  aod  academical  acquiremcDts,  as  a  very 
promising  candidate  for   the   profession  of  the  law,  to 
which  he  was  destined,  and  of  which  he  became  a  very 
splendid  ornament.     He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 
Michaelmas  term  1748,  and  afterwards  took  the  additional 
name  of  Hutchinson  in  right  of  his  wife,  Christina,  daugh- 
ter of  Lorenzo  Nixon,  of  Murny,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low,  Esq.  and  niece  and  heiress  of  Richard  Hutchinson, 
Esq.  of  Knockiofty,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.     With 
family  connexions  of  high   respectability,  a  learned  and 
accomplished   education,  and  a  commanding  eloquence, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  rapidly  made  his  way  to  eminence  in  his 
profession ;  and  at  an  early  period,  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  great  lottery  for  advancement, 
to  which,  even  up  to  the  hour  of  its  final  dissolution  on  the 
Union,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Irish  bar,  looked  as  the  most 
lucrative  mart  of  talents,  and  the  certain  road  to  power 
and  wealth.     His  political  information,  and  his  powers  of 
oratory,  soon  rendered  his  alliance  and  support  a  desirable 
acquirement   with   the   government  of    that  day.      He 
speedily  acquired   the  honourable  distinction   of  a  silk 
gown;  and,  in  the  year  1762,  received  the  appointment 
of  his  majesty's  prime  serjeant  at  law,  which  office  he 
retained  until  1774,  when  he  resigned  that  and  all   the 
emoluments  of  his  legal  profession,  to  embrace  the  appoint- 
ment of  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  death 
of  Francis  Andrews,  L  L.  D. ;  which  office  he  retained  till 
his  death,  in  1795.     He  represented  for  many  years  the 
city  of  Cork,  in  parliament,  and  in   that  assembly  was 
long  eminent  for  the  splendour  of  his  talents,  and  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence. 

In  his  personal  contests  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Flood, 
(for,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  parliamentary  career,  they 
were  engaged  in  many,)  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  supposed  to 
have  had  the  advantage.  The  respect  which  he  uniformly 
observed  towards  the  House,  and  the  style  of  his  elo- 
quence, might  have  contributed  somewhat  to  this.  His 
oiBtory  was  of  that  gayer  kiod|  which  captivates  an  Irish 
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aodieDce,  and  incorporated  itself  more  easily  wilh  the 
subjects  which,  at  that  period,  engaged  the  atteotioa  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

To  the  anger  of  Flood,  Hutchinson  opposed  the  powen 
of  ridicule ;— to  his  strength,  refinement ;— to  the  weight 
of  his  arguments,  an  easy,  flexible,  ingenuity^  nice  dijMa'K 
mination,  and  graceful  appeal  to  the  passions.  Did  the 
debate  run  high — Flood  alternately  displayed  anslcre 
reasoning  and  tempestuous  reproof:  his  colonn  w«ra 
chaste,  but  gloomy.  Hutchinson's,  on  the  contrary,  wcfe 
"  those  which  April  wears,"  bright,  various,  and  transi- 
tory ;  but  it  was  like  a  vernal  evening  after  a  storm  ;  and 
he  was  held  the  more  successful,  because  the  more  pleasing. 
He  always  evinced  a  great  sense  of  public  propriety.  He 
never  seemed  tedious,  but  he  sometimes  enlarged  oo  ■«!>- 
jects  more  than  was  necessary,  a  defect  which  bis  ene- 
mies criticised  with  peculiar  severity.  Mr.  Gerard 
Hamilton,  a  judge  of  public  eloquence  seldom  equalioi^ 
observed,  '^  that  he  was  the  speaker,  who,  in  support  of 
the  government,  had  always  something  to  say  which  graci* 
fied  the  House: — that  he  could  go  out  in  all  wcatfaen, 
and,  as  a  debater,  was  therefore  inestimable.* 

As  a  forensic  orator,  he  not  only  excelled  in  tb^  fluency, 
and  elegance  of  his  speeches,  but  in  the  tactics  of  diffuse* 
ness,  where  the  nature  of  his  subject,  or  the  lack  of  stroiig 
argument,  for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  required  a  profth 
sion  of  words,  either  to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  caws, 
to  drown  the  reasonings,  or  limit  the  reply  of  bis  Antago- 
nist, or  to  weary  the  patience  of  a  judge  or  jury;  nod  waa 
sometimes  in  the  habit  of  puzzling  the  intellect,  and  Crying 
the  patience,  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford,  who  haa  fre? 
quently,  in  the  fervour  of  a  keen  appetite,  partly  inter- 
rupted him  with—''  Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  have  not  tbie  Icnsi 
doubt  of  your  eloquence ;  and  I  only  request  yon  wiU 
come  to  the  point,  as  briefly  as  may  be  convenient." 

In  the  year  1760,  he  left  the  Opposition,  in  wbone  iwki 
he  had  been  a  formidable  ally — and  accepted  the  «Sof 
of  prime  serjeant.     Some  of  bis  enemies  attmpled  |» 
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attack  bim  in  the  House  of  CommoDs^  as  a  deserter  from 
bif  politioal  friends.  But  he  was  a  man  of  high  spiriit^  and 
asserted  bioiself  in  so  firm  and  lofty  a  tone,  that  it  was 
thought  prudeot  to  attack  him  no  more. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  resignation  of  the  prime  serjeantcy^ 
and  aoceptance  of  the  provostship  of  Trinity  College, 
though  highly  gratifying  to  his  classical  ambition,  was 
perhaps  an  ioiprudent  step,  because  its  results  were  not 
oqJj  injurious  to  his  peace  of  mind>  but  preclusive  to  all 
hopes  of  further  advancement  in  his  profession,  to  the 
highest  honours  of  which  he  would  otherwise  most  pro- 
bably have  attained.  The  provostship  was  the  capital 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  learning  which  the  fellows  of  the 
nniversity  considered  peculiarly  and  exclusively  the  right 
of  their  order.  The  clergy  could  not  have  been  more 
offended  at  seeing  the  archiepiscopal  mitre  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  physician,  nor  the  army  at  finding  a  churchman 
their  commander-in-chief,  than  were  the  monks  of  Trinity, 
on  viewing  a  professional  alien,  transferred  from  the 
forensic  drudgeries  of  the  bar,  to  the  throne  of  learning, 
and  ruling  over  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  lite* 
rary  and  philosophical  science  iq  that  college,  whose 
honours  and  emoluments  they  considered  as  their  legiti* 
mate  inheritance.  They,  therefore,  regarded  not  only 
with  jealousy,  but  marked  hostility,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson  ;  and  this  hostility  was,  after  a  short 
time,  much  exasperated  by  an  attempt  of  the  new  provost 
to  innovate  on  the  profound  gravity  of  alma  mater,  by 
introducing  the  manly  exercises,  and  the  polite  accomplish- 
ments, as  part  of  a  system  hitherto  exclusively  devpted 
to  scholastic  studies.  Instead,  therefore,  pf  implicitly  fol- 
lowing the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  he  formed  the  project 
of  rendering  the  university,  a  school  of  elegance  as  well 
as  of  literature  and  science.  He  knew  that  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  students  in  the  university  had  no  views  to 
professional  pursuits,  but  were  intended  to  move  in  life 
as  private  gentlemen,  and  were  sent  there  by  their  parents 
vmtiy  to  iwx^hte  their  dassicij  studies,  and  occopy 
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their  minds  during  the  years  of  adolescencei  in  a  manner 
suited  to  6t  tiieoi  for  intercourse  in  their  appropriate 
rank  of  society.  To  such  students  the  polite  accomplish- 
ments were  more  an  object  than  abstruse  learning  or  pro* 
found  science.  Those  accomplishments,  necessary  to 
gentlemen,  must  be  acquired  at  some  time.  The  Irish  me- 
tropolis has  presented  few,  and  but  very  detached  and  imper- 
fect means  for  such  acquirements.  The  acadcmw  gravCf  or 
park,  at  the  rear  of  the  university,  allowed  no  other  touruet 
of  recreation  or  amusement,  but  leaping  and  football ; 
amusements  which,  however  conducive  to  manly  vigour, 
robust  health,  and  rude  agility,  were  but  ill  calculated 
to  form  gentlemanly  manners,  or  graceful  deportment. 
Horsemanship,  fencing,  music,  drawing,  dancing,  and 
modern  languages,  had  no  place  within  the  univeruty  ^-~ 
indeed,  they  were  almost  proscribed  within  its  walls; 
where  every  thing  incompatible  with  the  austerities  of 
study  was  discountenanced  by  the  fellows,  and  could  only 
be  acquired  out  of  doors,  at  a  very  heavy  expense  from 
occasional  and  very  incompetent  masters,  besides  expos- 
ing the  pupils  to  the  risk  of  improper  intercourse  and 
vulgar  association.  This  was  a  defect  in  the  Irish  sjs* 
tern  of  academical  education,  sensibly  felt  by  the  parents 
of  pupils.  It  had  by  no  means  escaped  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and,  to  remedy  that  defect,  was  one  of 
his  first  objects.  He  thought  it  much  more  eligible  to 
afford  to  young  gentlemen,  within  the  walls  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  means  of  acquiring  every  accomplishment  neces* 
sary  to  their  rank,  under  approved  and  skilful  masters, 
than  leave  them  to  seek  at  random  elsewhere  for  irregular 
and  imperfect  instruction,  or  be  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  spending  their  hours  of  amusement  at  tavernS| 
billiard  rooms,  or  gaming  tables;  instead  of  attaching  tbem 
to  more  eligible  intercourse  within  their  college,  and  occu- 
pying their  minds,  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  learned 
studies,  by  attractions  really  conducive  to  their  perMmal 
improvement. 

Indeed,  the  system  of  college  discipline  for  a  long 
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of  yean  previods  to  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hutchinson^ 
gave  facilities  for  the  wildest  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  students.    The  taverns,  the  billiard  rooms,  the  gaming 
tablets,  and  placet  of  still  worse  resort,  were  crouded  ^very 
night  with  young  gownsmen,  and  even  those  who,  obedient 
to  the  last  sunuDons  of  the  ten  o'clock  bell,  hurried  within 
the  gates,  for  fear  of  lecture  or  rustication,  afterwards, 
instead  of  retiring  to  bed,  scaled  the  college  walls,  and 
returned  to  their  nocturnal  haunts,  where^  elevated  with 
wine,  they  sallied  forth  from  those  orgies,  scoured  the 
streets  in  tipsey  groupes,  broke  the  lamps,  beat  the  watch- 
men, attacked  all  whom  they  met,  regardless  of  age,  sex, 
or  condition.    They  were  at  open  war  with  the  middling 
and  lower  orders  of  citizens;    perpetually   in  midnight 
broils  with  butchers'  boys,  city  apprentices,  and  others, 
who  frequently  mustered  in  groups,  either  for  self-defence, 
or  to  avenge  some  former  outrage,  upon  the  collegians, 
who  made  common  cause  against  all  classes  but  their  own. 
Hevegh  for  TrinUyl  was  at  once  their  parole  and  watch' 
ward;  and  scarcely  a  night  passed  without  some  formidable 
fray,  or  mischievous  frolic  of  their  contrivance.     But  the 
night  which  followed  their  day  of  half-yearly  examinations, 
was  always  a  night  of  terror  to  all  who  ventured  into  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college.    On  this  night  they 
paid  off  thdr  scores  on  the  common  enemy.    They  sallied 
forth  from  the  taverns,  heated  by  wine,  and  paraded  the 
streets,  with  bludgeons  and  drawn  swords,  assaulting  all 
they  met.     They  attacked  the  theatre,  knocked  down  the 
door-keepers,  forced  their  way  to  the  galleries,  pit,  boxes, 
and  even  to  the  stage  and  green-room ;  put  the  whole 
audience  and  corps  dramatique  to  the  route;  and  then 
rushed  forth  again  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  their  de- 
voted enemies,  the  watchmen,   chairmen,  and   hackney 
coachmen,  and  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  their  career. 
In  these  desperate  conflicts,  many  wounds  and  fractures 
were  interchanged,  and  not  unfrequently  lives  lost.    Such 
was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
induction  to  the  academic  chair ;  and  against  this  system 
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bis  best  exertions  were  zealously  directed.  M^atnres  of 
severity^ fines, rustications, aod  expnlsions^badprored  inef- 
fectual,— and,  therefore,  others  were  to  be  tried,  apparently 
more  indirect,  but  rapidly  more  effectuah  Amongst  tfaeie 
means  was  a  project,  for  blending  with  the  newtttr  smdieB 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  more  vigorous  and  attractive  exer- 
cises of  the  Gymnasium.  A  riding-house  was  to  be  erected, 
for  instructions  in  horsemanship;  accomplished  maaten 
in  fencing,  dancing,  and  music,  as  well  as  in  the  modeiH 
European  languages,  were  to  be  appointed^  and  a  new 
era  was  about  to  dawn  in  the  system  of  academical  tuitioD; 
when  the  fellows,  roused  from  their  sound  slumbers  by 
the  rumour,  took  the  alarm  at  these  unstatutable  novel*' 
ties,  and  those  birds  of  Minerva,  dreading  the  prophao*^ 
tion  of  her  temple,  and  the  consequent  desertion  of  ihs 
goddess,  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  their  ivied  baaerMj 
and  hooted,  in  harsh  concert,  against  their  new  provost^ 
and  his  menaced  arrangements.  All  the  rusty  armour  of 
college  wit  was  hastily  furbished  for  the  war,  wfaidi 
immediately  brolce  out  against  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  pas* 
quinades,  lampoons,  epigrams,  doggrel  rhymes>  pamphletf^ 
essays,  and  newspaper  squibs.  The  chief  engineer  of 
this  ordnance  was  the  late  Doctor  Patrick  DaigmBiy  off 
virulent  memory,  then  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of  ibm 
university ;  and  no  man  ever  proved  himself  more  skilled 
in  the  pyrotechnics  of  vituperation.  He  was  an  accom^ 
plished  master  in  the  science  of  scurrility,  and  possessed  all 
that  happy  coarseness  and  copia  verborttm,  that  might 
have  well  entitled  him  to  a  professor's  chair,  bad  the  do* 
quence  of  the  fish-market  formed  a  branch  of  study  in 
the  college  system.  The  Hibernian  Journal,  a  popalar 
newspaper  of  the  day,  became,  on  this  occasion,  a  gratni-* 
tons  channel  for  the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of  the  doctor 
and  his  partisans.  He  attacked  the  provost  under  the 
appellation  of  Prancer,  allusive  to  the  horsemanships 
dancing,  fencing,  8cc.  which  he  proposed  to  introdaoe; 
and  these  fugitive  effusions  were  afterwards  collected  into 
a  volume,  published  under  the  title  of  Pranceriamu 
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.  One  of  the  ^pttnts  of  attack  which  lAy  most  exposed 
to  tfaa  ddctor  and  Ub  ooadjutors^  wai  the  emioent  alacrity 
oilUMied  bj  Mr.  HvtchinsoQi  to  reap  the  foil  bedefiti  of 
paliODage  froM  thft  goferament  he  had  so  eminently 
atfved  ;^aiid  to  kt  Ao  post  of  emoiament  pass  him  oo- 
askcd)  which  QoaU  be  had  for  soltcitatido,  or  acquired  by 
ad^rMk    He  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  prime  ser- 
jcMltoyi  a  linmCtVQ  attd  hoaourable  post  in  the  law ;  he 
hMf  at  the  sine  thue^   the  sinecore  appolotments  of 
acorcher^  and  packari  and  comptroller,  and  gnager,  in  the 
oostoms ;  he  had  also  the  sinecure  post  of  alnager  of  Ire- 
laad»  which  wal  the  coUectorship  of  a  duty  on  woollen 
doths^  typified  by  a  leaden  seal  of  his  office  affixed  to 
caah  piece;  aad,  at  one  time,  when  the  tide  of  patronage 
flowed  too  tardily  for  his  wishes,  he  became  argent  with 
th^  then  chief  governor,  Lord  Townsend,  who  told  himi 
banteringlyi  that  really  nothing  had  fallen  in  of  late  worth 
his  aoceptanee^  but  a  majority  of  horse — ^never  supposing 
that  such  a  post  could  be  acceptable  to  a  law  officer  of 
the  crown.    Mr.  Hutchinson,  however,  convinced  him  t6 
the  contrary,  by  actually  soliciting  the  commission  until 
something  better  should  occur.    It   was   granted,  and, 
although  he  did  not  fill  it  in  person,  he  found  a  friend  tO 
subatitute,  for  certain  adequate  considerations.    He  was 
at  the  same  time  a  privy  councillor,  and  held  the  high 
office  of  secretary  of  state.    There  is  oh  record  a  ban  moi 
of  Lord  North's,  reflecting  archly  upon  this  propensity  to 
place^seeking  statesmen.    The  story  says,  that  wheti  Mr. 
Hutchinson  once  paid  his  devoirs  at  the  royal  levee.  At 
Si.  James's  palace,  and  was  introduced  in  the  usual  forttft, 
his  late  majesty  privately  asked  Lord  North,  who  dlUt 
gentleman  was  ?    The  facetious  minister  answered,  "  that 
is  your  majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state  on  the  Irish 
establishment^  a  man,  on  whom,  if  your  miyesty  were 
pleased  to  btetow  both  England  and  Ireland,  he  would 
ask  for  the  IdB  if  Man  for  a  poiaio  garden/' 

The  college  Was  now  split  into  hostile  fkctions.    The 
ft]k>ws  and  tbdr  partisans  on  the  one  side^  and  k  hoit  of 
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the  geDlIemen  peosioners  and  junior  studeoU  adhered  to 
the  side  of  the  provost.  The  severity  of  Dr.  Duigenan 
was  not  limited  to  the  productions  of  his  pen; — for  his 
abuse  of  the  provost  sometimes  extended  to  coarse  per- 
sonal scurrility ;  but  it  was  deemed  beneath  notice.  For, 
although  the  provost  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  he  held  it 
incompatible  with  the  decorum  of  his  station  to  seek  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  the  doctor^  whose  courage  was  held 
to  be  rather  problematical,  and  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  choose  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  than  the  field  of 
honour,  to  settle  any  claims  of  that  nature.  The  students 
who  adhered  to  the  provost's  cause,  also  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  doctor  and  fellows^  and  felt  considerable 
impediment  to  their  graduation,  on  that  acconoU  The 
provost  had,  at  this  time,  three  of  his  sons  in  the  nnWer- 
sity ;  Richard,  the  present  Lord  Donoughmorei— John, 
the  present  Lord  Hutchinson, — ^and  Francis,  a  junior  bro- 
ther, who,  as  well  as  the  eldest,  was  afterwards  called  to 
the  bar.  They  were  but  striplings  at  the  time,  yet  inhe- 
riting the  spirit  of  their  venerated  father,  they  wonld  not 
have  hesitated  to  call  the  doctor  to  account,  had  they  not 
been  restrained  by  their  father's  strict  injunctions  to  the 
contrary.  There  were  two  of  the  grown  studenta,  the 
sons  of  Mr.  Meyers,  the  college  architect,  who  have  aince 
attained  high  distinction  in  the  army;  they  were  the 
prot6g6s  of  the  Hutchinson  family,  and  they  resolved, 
wholly  unknown  to  their  patron,  to  call  the  doctor  to 
account  in  an  honourable  way.  The  brothers  werecomelj 
and  athletic,  and  extremely  like  each  other.  One  of  them 
deputed  the  other  to  bear  a  challenge  to  the  doctor,  who 
was  himself  a  practising  barrister,  and  did  not  choose  to 
settle  such  affairs  with  pistols:  he  understood  the  safer 
maxim,  cedant  arma  togas,  and  he  indicted,  as  be  thought, 
the  bearer  of  the  challenge  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench: 
but,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  he  found,  on  coming 
to  give  his  evidence,  that  he  had  selected  the  wrong  name 
for  crimination,  and  that  his  indictment  attached  to  the 

sender  J  and  not  the  bearer  of  the  hostile  message.     He 

I 
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wam  therefore,  defeated  in  his  prosecutioo,  but  consoled 
hiiBielfbjr  say iogi  "that  though  he  was  disappointed  noin^i 
be.fboold  be  more  certain  the  next  time ;  for,  if  another 
challenge  was  brought  him,  he  should  cut  off  the  bearer's 
ea^,  and  match  tbem  to  his  head  in  court.'' 

This  subterfuge,  however,  did  not  quite  answer  the 

learned  doctor^s  purpose.     The  imputation  of  cowardice 

ifat  as  highly  disgraceful  with  the  Irish  bar^  as  it  could  be 

in  the  military  profession ;  and  the  doctor,  in  consequence 

of  bts  prosecution,  quickly  found  himself  in  Cotfentrjf  with 

his  brother  gownsmen,  and  that  nothing  could  restore  him 

to  their  intercourse  but  the  purification  of  his  honour.  He 

resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  first  opportunity,  which 

was  soon  afforded  him  by  the  very  youth  he  had  prosecuted, 

who  sent  him  a  message  by  a  herald  with  whom  there 

could  be  no  shuffling.    The  doctor  accepted  the  invita« 

tioD.    The  next  morning  was  appointed  for  the  interview. 

His  antagonist,  with  a  friend,  was  first  on  the  ground. 

The  doctor's  delay  excited  some  doubts ;  but  a  hackney 

coach,  in  which  were  the  doctor  and  his  second,  was  seen 

approaching,  and  soon  drew  up  close  to  the  scene  of 

action ;  immediately  the  doctor  descending  from  the  off 

side,  made  the  ddour  round  the  vehicle,  and  followed  by 

hia  second,  advanced  towards  his  antagonist  in  a  very 

formidable  stile.    He  was  muffled  to  the  chin  in  a  heavy 

great  coat,  his  nose  surmounted  by  a  huge  pair  of  spec^ 

tades,  and  with  a  large  bell«muzzled  blunderbuss  raised  to 

his  shoulder,  he  marched  towards  his  opponent,  and  de« 

manded,  *'  where  was  the  villain  that  had  designs  upon 

his  life— that  he  might  blow  him  to  atoms." 

The  opposite  second  demanded  a  parley,  and  remon- 
strated! on  the  toul  unfitness  of  fighting  with  such  a 
weapon :  but  the  doctor  would  hear  no  argument ;  '^  he 
came  there  to  fight,  and  not  to  talk  :-^e  was  not  obliged 
to  please  any  man's  fancy  in  the  choice  of  Us  weapon, 
and  he  would  fight  with  no  other. — Where  was  his  anta« 
gonist  i  and  why  did  be  not  take  his  ground  ?"-^cocking 
and  presenting  bis  wall-piece  with  deliberate  aim.)  It  was 

VOL.   II.  z 
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impoMtble  for  a  aecoDd  to  allow  bis  principal  to  engage 
against  such  formidable  odds.  There  wai  no  other  bluo* 
derbuss  at  haod,  to  balance  adTantages :  the  battle  was 
adjourned — and  this  ruse  de  guerre  saved  the  doctor^a 
credit  in  a  way  not  very  compatible  with  the  hiws  of 
honour. 

The  printer  of  the  Hibernian  Joarnal,  who  was  the 
nridmfe  of  the  doctor's  scurrilous  mase^  now  beeane  att 
object  for  vengeance  to  a  number  of  students  of  the  prob- 
vost's  party ;  and  they  determined  to  punish  Mm  bj  a  taw 
of  their  own,  which  had  no  place  in  the  statute  books. 
About  a  dozen  of  these  youngsters  came  with  a  hackney 
coach  to  the  printer^s  shop-doori  oa  an  antnomriefenffrg, 
after  nightrfalK  He  was  lured  by  a  sham  message  toatCend 
a  customer  in  the  carriage,   towards  which  ke  had  no 
sooner  advanced  on  the  pavement,  than  bis  retreat  was 
cut  off  from  his  house  by  a  detachment  who  surrounded 
apd  forced  him  into  the  carriage,  where  be  was  secured  bj 
those  within,  and  the  rest  being  well  armed,  formed  av 
escort  to  the  vehicle,  which  was  driven  off  at  fnJf  gaBop 
to  the  college  square,  where  the  outer  gates  being  cfoscdL 
the  unfortunate  printer  was  forcibly  subjected  to  Ae 
discipline  of  the  pump,  and   while  under  the  operation, 
kicked  and  pummelled  most  unmercifully,  until  his  life 
was  in  danger ;  when  be  was  rescued  by  soone  other  sttN 
dents,  from  the  gripe  of  his  tormentors,  and  sent  back  ta 
his  own  house  in  the  same  vehicle  that  brought  fan. 
This  outrage  excited  considerable  agitation  ;  many  of  tke 
assailants  were  rusticated.     The  printer  was  oaaiaed 
several  weeks  under  medical  care;   he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  ascertain  only  one  of  the  offeodeia^  m 
American,  then  a  student,  and  since  a  fdlom  and 
mentary  representaiive  of  the  college*     He 
waived  his  claims  for  a  severe  judgment,  and  ft  snbse^ 
quent  action  for  damages, \>n  condition  of  the 
making  a  contrite  apology. 

We  decline  farther  details  on  the  evenU  af  dw( 
test.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  plan  of  the 
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iHb  ^1^  catti^  tUM  e:teciitioi^'.  But  Mr.  Htrtchinson 
rtfrioefl  Mb  proVMlAip  during  his  life«  He  itaight,  bad  he 
chosen,  have  been  dteVsited  to  the  honoors  of  the  peei^ge ; 
but  circumstances  induced  him  to  accept  that  distinction 
for  his  family  in  the  person  of  his  lady,  who  was  created  a 
baroness,  by  the  titllel  6f  Baroness  Donoughmore,  October 
US,  1783/ #ith  rettaind^r  to  her  heirs.  Her  ladyship  dred 
on  tKe  24th  of  Jane;  17^8,  and  was  stfcceieded  in  the' 
titltej  by  heir  eldlest  s^n,  Richard  Hely  Hutchinson,  the 
present  earl,  wfi6'  #a8  advanced  to  the  di^ty  of  viscount 
at  the  7tfr  of  November,  1797,  and  to  that  of  an  6ar1,  on 
the  €9th  December,  1800,  with  collatei^I  remainder  to  his 
brother. 

Mr.  H^dtcfafnson,  during,  the  whole  time  of  his  collegiate 

dignity,  retained  also  his  seat  in  parliament  for  the  city  of 

Co/k.  He' was  a  zealous  supporter  of  many  public  measures 

which  he  deemed  of  solid  advantage  to  his  country : — the 

bill  for  octennial  parliaments,  for  free  trade,  and  the  bill 

for  the  emancipation  of  his  catholic  fellow-subjects,  in 

which  last  he  wak  follbt^ed  with  hereditary  talents  by  hii 

sbns.    Though  tlie  vigour  of  his  early  eloquei^ce  declined' 

wiih  bis  advanced  years,  he  spoke  on  the  catholic  bill, 

ttoA  that  proposed  for  parliamentary  refomlb'  in*  hit  old 

a)^i&,  with  powers  apparently  undiminished.    Tim^  hiid, 

ilitf<^,  changed  his  manner ;  but  even  so  chataged,  it  was 

stttt  the  placid  ihanner  of  dignified  age ;  and'  the  House 

listeiied  to  him  with  respect,  deference,  atid  satisfaction. 

Ax  a  somewhat  earlier  period^— when  he  had  long  enjoyed 

apakliamentary  fame, — ^it  was  said  by  those  who  cbdld 

elhry  without  rivalling  his^  talents,  that  he  was  no  orator; 

atid,  after  th^  most  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar,  that  he 

Wa^no  lawyid'.  But  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate, 

cdnid  never  have  been  attained  amidst  such  rivals  as  he 

had  to  contend  mth  without  abilities  of  the  'first  class. 

The  public  nldmately  decided  with  propriety  and  candour. 

All  the  fotC6  of  Wit  and  talent  arrayed'  against  him  in 

hi^  axmdemical  contests,  could  not  aothenticate  their  snp- 

pMed  di^v^eb  df  his  defeetive  Ailitiesi    l^is  coiititry' 
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thought  far  differentljr ;  and  his  reputation  ai  a  man  of 
genius,  activity,  and  political  knowledge,  remained  andi- 
minished  to  the  last.    He  died  in  1795. 


JOHN  JARVIS, 

An  eminent  painter  on  glass,  was  born  in  DaUin  about 
1749-  He  first  practised  his  art  in  his  native  citj,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  chemi- 
cal instructions  of  the  late  Dr.  Cunningham.  He  then 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished,  and 
was  employed  to  execute  those  beautiful  works  in  painted 
glass  at  Oxford  and  Windsor,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  inspection  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Pnsid^t 
West. 

Jarvis  died  in  London  in  1804,  greatly  regretted  by  the 
admirers  of  the  fine  arts. 


ROBERT  JEPHSON, 

A  DRAMATIST  and  poet  of  considerable  taleni;  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1736.  He  appears  to  have  profited  by  a 
liberal  education,  but  entered  early  into  the  army,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  7drd  regiment  of  foot 
on  the  Irish  establishment.  When  that  regiment  waa 
reduced  in  1763,  he  was  put  on  the  half-pay  list.  In  1763, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  late  William  Geiard 
Hamilton,  Esq.  who  was  charmed  with  his  livelineu  of 
fancy  and  uncommon  talento,  and  for  about  five  yean  thej 
lived  together  in  the  greatest  and  most  unreserved  in- 
timacy ;  Mr.  Jephson  usually  spending  the  summer  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  at  his  house  at  Hampton  Court,  and  also 
giving  him  much  of  his  company  in  town  daring  the 
winter.  In  1767,  Mr.  Jephson  married  one  of  the  daogb- 
ters  of  Sir  Edward  Barry,  Bart,  a  celebrated  physician 
and  author,  and  was  obliged  to  bid  a  long  iareweO  to  hi* 
friends  in  London,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Charica 
Townsend,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  tic.  in  coowBUUSoat  of 
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haTiBg'ftctepted'  the  office  of  master  of  the  borse  to  Lord 
ViisouDt  ToWDsend,  then  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
Jifnd.    Mr.  Hamilton  also  used  his  influence  to  procure 
Mr«  Jephson  a  permanent  provision  on  the  Irish  establish- 
meot  of  dOO/.  a-year,  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland^  from  a 
l^ertonal  regard  and  a  high  admiration  of  Mr.  Jephson's 
tileotty  increased  to  600/.  per  annum,  for  the  joint  lives 
of  himself  and  Mrs.  Jephson.    In  addition  to  this  proof  of 
his  kindness  and  esteem,  Mr.  Hamilton  never  ceased  to 
wafch  over  Mr.  Jephson's  interests  with  the  most  lively 
solicitude,  constantly  applying  in  person  in  his  behalf  to 
every  new  lord-lieotenant,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  him, 
or,  if  that  were  not  the  case,  contriving  by  some  circuitous 
means  to  procure  Mr.  Jephson's  re-appointment  to  the 
office  originally  conferred  upon  him  by  Lord  Townsend  ; 
and  by  these  means  chiefly,  he  was  continued  for  a  long 
series  of  years  under  twelve  successive  governors  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  same  station  which  had  always  before  been 
considered  a  temporary  office.   In  Mr.  Jephson's  case,  this 
office  was  accompanied  by  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  he  occasionally  amused  by  his  wit,  though 
he  does  not  at  any  time  appear  to  have  been  a  profound 
politician.    His  natural  inclination  was  for  literary  pnr- 
Boits;   and   he  supported  Lord  Townsend's  government 
with  considerable  ability  in   the  ^^  Bachelor,''  a  set  of 
periodical  essays,  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Courtenay,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  others.  He  died 
at  his  house  at  Blackrock,  near  Publin,  of  a  paralytic 
disorder,  May  dlst,  1803. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  his  claims  seem  to  be  founded 
chiefly  on  his  tragedies  of  **  Braganza/'  and  the  ^^  Count 
of  Narbonne.^  Braganza  was  very  successful  on  its  origi* 
nal  appearance,  but  fell  into  neglect  after  the  first  season, 
1775.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  admiration  is  expressed 
in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  addressed  to  the  author 
^  Thoughts  on  a  Tragedy/'  in  three  letters,  which  are 
included  in  his  printed  works.  In  return,  Mr.  Jephson 
took  the  story  of  hit  ''  Count  of  Narbonne,"  from  Wal^ 
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poIe*8  f*  Castle  of  Otranto/'  and  te^  jtragedie^iu  pf^  rinfi 
baye  been  ou>re  tocces^fuL  It  wfM  |>rod.9C)e4  UP  179^^  wi 
continued  to  be  acted  until  the  death  of  Mr.  I)mdei}ioi^ 
tbe  princi  pal  perforjoer.  Of  Mr.  JiepbsoD's  odif^  dmw 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Mipes  ^— ^  7I)#  {^pf  t^ 
Lombardy,"  a  tragedy,  1779;  "TbpJHotel.^j^&iWf  WMj 
'^  Tbe  €ampaign/'  an  opera,  17S5;  "  Jvlia*'' 9  li^gf^jb 
1787 ; ''  Love  and  War/'  and  ''  Two  Stjrings  M>  jow  ^Qpir/ 
I70d»  both  farces ;  and  **  The  Consfuracy/'  a  tn^j.  ;l(rp 
Jephson  afterwards  acquired  a  cgosidf  ral^Je  |)|are  qi  m^ 
cal  fame,  by  his  *^  Roman  Portraits,**  9  qiWtQ  poe^^  fly 
rather  collection  of  poems,  characteristic  of  t]^  P^wiPPj 
heroes,  published  in  1794, which  exhibited  imicl^  UMB.fwI 
elegance  of  versification.  About  the  same  time  )ie  |pa|>r 
shed,  anonymously,  '^  The  Confessions  of  Jean  B^ptJHn 
Conteau,"  2  vols.  12mo.  a  satire  on  the  perpelfyi|pfB  ^if 
the  revolutionary  atrocities  in  France,  particiilfilj  ^ 
the  wretched  Duke  of  Orleans* 


CHARLES  JOHNSTON,  on  JQHKSON^ 

Author  of  the  celebrated  novel,  *'  Cbrysil;  or,  ths 
Adventures  of  a  Guinea,**  was  born  about  tbe  ycai  1710, 
at  Carrigogunnell,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  aad  m 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Johnstons  of  Anaaadali^ 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College ;  was  called  to  tte 
bar,  and  came  over  to  England  for  practice  in  that  psvisb* 
sion ;  but  deafness  preventing  him  from  attaadisg  ths 
courts,  be  confined  himself  to  the  employment  of  adwD* 
her  counsel.  His  success  in  the  arduous  profesaMi  of  the 
law,  not  being  so  great  as  he  expected,  be  was  ohiigod  tb 
have  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  produced,  in  1760^  tho  tarn 
first  volumes  of  *^  Chrysal,"  which  sold  with  andi  rap^i^, 
that  in  1765,  he  was  induced  to  add  two  morevolumeSiMl 
inferior  to  the  former,  either  in  merit  or  snocesa. 

In  1782,  having  some  prospect  of  bettering  his  tatttamin 
India,  he  embarked  for  Bengal  with  Captain  Maan^itlhB 
Brilliant,  which  was  wrecked  off  Johanna,  an  ii 
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»  Madagaacar  and  the  oootinent  of  Afrioa.  Captain 
widi  hia  too,  daoghter,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  some 
were  sartd,  and  nltimately  reached  India.  Here  he 
pbyed  bb  aUlitieB  in  writing  essays  for  the  Beogal 
aasrsfiapers,  under  the  signature  of  '^  Oneiropolos ;"  and 
at  laagth  beoame  a  jdnt  proprietor  of  a  paper^  and  by  this 
and  KMne  other  speeolations  acquired  property.  He  died 
ihara  akosi  laoow 

.The  other  vorka  of  this  author  are,  '^  The  Rererie/* 
S.^ols.  ISno*;  ^*  The  History  of  Arsaces/'  £  vols.  ISmo ; 
\^  The  Piigrim,''  £  vols.  1£aio. ;  '*  Juniper  Jack/'  £ 
fola.  Iflmo. 


HENRY  JONES. 

Ta4T  genius  is  of  no  country,  and  that  it  is  not  attached 
to  any  sphere  of  life,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
foUy  proves.  He  was  a  dramatic  writer  of  no  mean  cele- 
brity,  and  was  bom  atDrogheda,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
He  was  bred  a  bricklayer ;  but  having  an  innate  attachment 
10  ibe  Maaei^  he  pursued  his  devotions  to  them  even 
during  the  labours  of  his  mechanical  avocations,  and  com- 
posing alternately  a  line  of  brick  and  a  line  of  verse,  his 
walls  and  poems  rose  in  growth  together,  and  that  with  an 
aqnal  degree  i^  durability,  time  has  fully  determined. 
Hii  early  attempts  (as  is  often  the  case  with  bards  of 
buQible  origin)  were  panegyrics.  These  procured  him 
9oai«  friends ;  and,  in  1745»  when  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  went  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  the 
talents  of  Jones  were  recommended  to  the  protection  of  his 
lMdsbip»  wbp  was  not  more  remarkable  for  bis  own  shining 
talents,  and  mental  endowments,  than  for  his  aealous  and 
libctal  pairoiMige  of  genius  wheresoever  be  might  chaoce 
to  Mceiit*  .Uia  excellency,  delighted  with  the  discovery 
oS  this  meebaaic  muse,  not  only  favoured  him  with  his 
owa  pati^negci  and  generous  munificence;  but  also 
Aougbt  pfopqr  to  transplant  him  to  the  more  thriving 
cUnaie  of  JSaglfiad-  Aficoidingly,  when  be  Uh  Iialand^  \^ 
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broaght  Jones  with  binii  and  seduloasly  endkftToarad  tD 
promote  his  interest,  and  advance  bis  repaUtion,  by  to* 
commending  him  to  many  of  the  nobility ;  and  not  onljr 
by  his  influence  procured  him  a  large  snbscripttoa  for  tbe 
publishing  a  collection  of  his  **  Poems  ;^  bnt  it  it  saiderea 
took  on  himself  the  correction  and  alteration  of  bis  tragedy, 
'*  The  Earl  of  Essex/'  and  also  the  troable  of  pieruling 
on  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  to  bring  it  o» 
the  stage.  This  nobleman  likewise  recommended  hiai:iii 
the  warmest  manner  to  the  celebrated  CoUey  Cibbcry 
whose  friendly  and  humane  disposition  induced  him  to 
render  Jonesa  thousand  actsof  friendship^and  even  to  make 
several  strong  efforts  by  his  court  interest  to  secure  him 
the  succession  of  the  laurels  after  his  death.  At  thb 
period^  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  his  fntore 
success  in  Ufe;  and  with  these  favourable  prospects  befeie 
him,  it  might  rationally  have  been  expected,  that  he  would 
have  passed  through  life  with  such  a  degree  of  condnot  as  to 
have  ensured  his  own  happiness,  and  done  credit  to  the 
partiality  of  his  friends ;  but  this  unfortunately  waa  not 
the  case.  '^  His  temper,''  says  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  bis  character,  *  was,  in- 
consequence  of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  unoertaiQ 
and  capricious,  easily  engaged,  and  easily  disgnsited ;  and 
as  economy  was  a  virtue  which  could  never  be  taken  ioto 
his  catalogue,  he  appeared  to  think  himself  bom  rather  io 
be  supported  by  others,  than  under  a  duty  to  lecore  to 
himself  the  profits  which  his  writings,  and  the  monifit 
of  his  patrons  from  time  to  time  afforded.'^ 

Jones,  who  had  in  early  life  sacrificed  to  vanity,  t 
grew  older,  grew  sturdy  and  unpropitiating,  and  thus 
ing  no  more  the  food  expected  by  the  great,  the  ,^iiaiil 
expected   from   them  was  (of  course)  withheld.     ASo&t 
experiencing  several  reverses  of  fortune,  which  ab 
able  spirit  and  a  want  of  prudence  contributed  W 
him,  he  died  in  great  want,  in  April  1770,  in  a  gWMt 
belonging   to   the  master  of  tbe  Bedford  coflee4ioaa09 
upon  >iii  hose  charity  he  had  for  some  time  lingmd  Mil « 
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niitn«Me«xittaM%  Iwviog  an  example  (often  fet,aiid  too 
ofteii  followed)  to  tbote  who,  treating  with  otter  contempt 
tbe  naxims  of  pmdeiice,  proceed  from  profosion  to  poveity, 
and'lemiinate  an  asittence,.  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  happy 9  in  the  pieoinctB  of  a  gaol,  or  in  any  hovel  that 
caaaal  faomanky'aMy -have  •  pointed  out  for  their  relief. 

His  principal  performance,  **  The  Earl  of  Essex/' 
appeared  in  1753^  ind  ran  twelve  nights.  He  also  left  a 
tragedy  vofioishedi  entitled,  "  The  Cave  of  Idra»''  which 
falling  into  tbe  hands  of  Dr.  Hiffernan,  he  enlarged  ,it  into 
five  acts,  and  brought  it  out  under  the  title  of  ''  Tbe 
Heroine  of  tbe  Cave.''  His  last  publications  were, 
''Merit;"  **  Tbe  Relief;"  and  ''  Vectis;  or,  the. Isle  of 
Wight/'  poems :  but  his  poetical  worth,  though  far  from 
being  contemptible,  was  not  of  the  first-rate  kind. 


SiE  WILLIAM  JUMPER. 

''  Fkw  men,*'  says  Charnock,  ''  who  have  not  lived  to 
attain  tbe  rank  of  commanders-in-chief,  or,  at  least  flag 
officers,  have  ever  acquired  so  much  renown  as  this  gentle- 
man,'' who  was  bom  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
His  first  commission  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, was  given  him  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  November 
1t9,  1688.  Having  served  afterwards  with  distinguished 
reputation,  in  various  ships,  his  diligent  attention  to  tbe 
duties  of  his  several  stations,  procured  him,  in  l694f  the 
command  of  the  Weymouth,  a  fourth  rate,  in  which  he 
quickly  acquired  the  greatest  renown.  On  the  17th  of 
June,  being  on  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  pur- 
sued and  captured  the  Invinoible,  a  very  large  French 
privateer;  en  the  S  1st  of  the  same  month,  after  a  very 
long  chase,  be  look  a  second,  which  had  done  incredible 
mischief  to  tbe  commerce  of  the  allied  powers ;  and,  on  the 
Slat  of  August,  be  took  a  third,  mounting  twenty-eight 
gons.  Tbe  captain  of  this  vessel,  being  a  man  of  most 
daring  courage,  and  having  a  chosen,  as  well  as  a  numerous 
cmw  to  anpport  him,  did  not  surrender  till  after  a  despeiato 
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BdioB^  .  in  which  be  had  diirt j  men  kilM»  lir^nlj^f e 
w^wmM,  the  najor  part  of  ibem  mortally,  i  Od  the  SSid 
of  Sepcapiber»  this  career  of  snccest  waa  MHoenbalobeck^ ; 
haviog,  doring  his  chase  of  a  large  Freodi  dhipi  owriod 
away  his  foretop-raas^  and  foretop^gallanlrnasti  Uannl»» 
gonisty  drawing  oonrage  from  this  miafiMiNM)  tMkad. 
aqd  bore  down  upon  him ;  bnt  on  Captaio  Jumper  rwMPV* 
ing  him  with  a  hearty  broadsidei  disliking. so  hni^  « 
salatation,  he  betook  himself  to  immedialie  Agh^  the 
disabled  state  of  the  Weymonth  preveatiDg  b^r-AM 
pursaing. 

In  May  1695,  he  captured  two  pri? ateeis ;  and^  on  Ihft 
19th  of  July,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  one  from  St.  Maloepi 
pieroed  for  fortyi^gbt  guns,  and  oarrying  lhli^f*eis« 
Being  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  Woymomk 
herself,  and  the  Freocb  commander  a  man  of  oonaidcnbk 
gallantry,  a  very  spirited  contest  ensued ;  but  the  enemy 
having  lost  all  their  masts  and  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  Jn  Wniaji 
ber,  he  captured  another  large  privateer;  hariaig  m  Cho 
interval  taken  several  very  valuable  prises.    •    ^ 

The  rapid  tide  of  success,  which,  with  few- emwptittBa, 
had  so  long  attended  him,  was  interrupted  w  the  fottowv 
ing  month,  by  a  very  melancholy  private  miafertnoo.  Jka 
he  was  coming  on  shore  at  Plymouth^  in  eompnap  wilkf 
his  wifcy  and  Captain  Smith  of  the  Portlaod^  thn  ptnamm 
overset,  and  Captain  Smith,  as  well  aa  Mra*  Jnm|Wi^ 
unhappily  lost  their  lives.  As  soon  as  ho  had  in  anmn 
degree  recovered  from  this  shock,  Captain  Jnmperpti  to 
sea,  and  captured,  in  February,  a  large  priTalMar> 
several  other  priees  of  inferior  consequenoOk  Urn 
tinned,  during  the  whole  of  this  year,  in  the  aama  himl^ 
service;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Deoembar* onplnnAta 
French  ship  of  war,  mounting  forty^iagbt  giiBa» 
having  struck  on  a  rock  during  theengagemmW  iwk 
afterwards.  On  the  £«nd  of  tba  wne  mootb»JieMl:W 
fFith  a  ship  of  war,  mounting  fifty  geosj  wbinb  .be  Ml  utt 
probability  would  have  takan>  bed  Mti 
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ma4  coQ^ioo  r6fpl}f^  from  Sfsv.ctral  jpartridges  bloipriDg  yp 
on  bcM^  rtie  WegWf^tJ^*  Tbe  lenemy  attevppted  tp 
ei^ppe;  Init  C^pt^in  JumpfBr,  havipg  s^pceede^  in  (ex- 
tj^gai^^ng  the  firpi  pprMied  her,  apd  bnougbt  ber  ^gaiQ 
tp  clone  aotiptti  lifir  |)pw8prit,  however,  carrying  away  thie 
Weymojiptb*#  niaii¥P<>»ty  fbe  finally  e8Gape4 ;  tbns  depriving 
Captain  Jumper  of  the  reward  his  gallantry  paerited,  jan4 
WQtfM9  Jl^otipr  Mhi^  acpideq^,  nndojib^e^ly  have  pb^iped* 

40er  a  ^optiaMf}  fien!^  of  brilliant  accpippli9hB)£itit/i, 
bp  w^i  appo^ouri  to  ike  Leooi^,  whig^i  ay^rv.ed  under  Sijc 
GfiOfge  Mqqkf^  m  the  fe:i^peditioa  agaiqs(  Cadi;^;  in  the 
BJUMclf  piff^iQU  frbipb  b^  bpre  a  greater  part  $haa  ap^  other 
qaval  comn^aod^^  completely  executing  the  arduoap 
Wvices  eatnasted  to  him  i^itb  the  most  spiir^^  address* 
The  brilUapl  ipeceis  arhich  crowned  the  expedition  npd^r 
Sir  Qeorgie  JliVf^l^^y  Mf P  yeajrg  afterwardsi  i^  well  known  j 
aad  in  eyery  ppeifUion  the  bravery  of  Captain  Jumper 
wa«  siagalarly  conspicuopf.  After  being  most  emineptly 
instromepital  ip  tbe  r/sdpction  of  Gibraltar,  he  signalised 
himself  no  less  remarkably  at  the  battle  off  Malaga,  having 
engaged  and  driven  three  of  the  enemy's  ships  oot  of  the 
line.  He  waf  dapgefopsly  woqpded  ip  this  encounter, 
bpt  was  pot  tbi^reby  prevented  from  continping  in  service^ 
qpr  does  it  appear  \\^at  he  even  Quitted  his  ship  on  that 
a^Gpuntf  It  19  a  singplar  circuqistance,  tbat  after  (he 
accession  pf  Queen  Anpe,  during  a  service  of  mapy  years 
cpptipoance,  l)e  pever  changed  his  ship.  Soon  after  his 
i^etam  to  Eaglaud,  he  received  the  hopour  of  knighthood, 
aia  public  and  highly-merited  ^a^xk  of  the  royal  apprpba* 
tion  of  bis  condpctf 

T)^e  extreme  captioQ  of  the  enemy,  after  tbe  battle  off 
^^l^ga,  iadacjng  them  tq  leave  the  English  un^isppted 
maaters  of  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  W^lliapa  had  subsequently 
little  opportppity  of  signalising  himself.  While  wait- 
ing at  Lisboni  ip  January  1705-6,  to  convoy  the  fleet  to 
England,  be  dpipatehed  to  Gibraltar  one  of  the  vessels 
ppder  ^is  jcppiiniaad  with  a  sppply  of  pioney,  for  want  of 
which  the  garriaOQ  Wa9  .^bppst  ^n  a  state  of  muUny.  A^^ 
tbopgh  tlfip  an^P(e  ny#y  appeal  perhaps  top  trivia)  fox 
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ioseittony  yet  when  we  consider  that  by  to  doing  he 
ToIuDtarily  diminished  his  own  force^  and  incnrred  an 
additional  responsibility,  which  the  bravett  men  have 
frequently  wished  to  avoid,  we  may  probably  be  indoced 
to  attach  a  greater  share  of  merit  to  this  onoitentatioiit 
transaction,  than  to  others  which  have  stood  modi  hi|jher 
in  public  esteem. 

Returning  from  the  straits  with  Sir  Cloudetly  Shovd^ 
he  arrived  at  Falmouth  in  safety,  on  October  Mod,  ITO?, 
in  the  evening  of  which  day,  the  melancholy  oataitroplie 
which  befel  Sir  Cloudesly  and  a  part  of  the  fleet  offSdUy, 
took  place.  It  is  believed  that  he  never  went  to  lea 
after  this  time.  He  had  a  handsome  pension  granted  to 
him  on  his  retirement  from  the  service,  and  no  person 
appears  to  have  thought  this  mark  of  royal  mnnificenoe, 
or  public  gratitude,  improperly  or  extravagantly  bestowed. 
In  1714|he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  navy,  resi- 
dent at  Plymouth  ;  an  office  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy, 
dying  on  the  12th  of  March,  in  the  following  year. 


GEOFFREY  KEATING, 

The  celebrated  Irish  historian,  was  born  in  the  provintie 
of  Munster,  of  English  ancestry,  and  flourished  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  cdnoated 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  having  received  at  a 
foreign  university  the  degree  of  D.  D.  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher.  Being 
well  versed  in  the  ancient  Irish  language,  he  collected  the 
remains  of  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native 
country,  and  formed  them  into  a  regular  narrative.  TUs 
work,  which  he  finished  about  the  accession  of  Charles  L 
commences  from  the  first  planting  of  Ireland,  after  the 
deluge,  and  goes  on  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Kii^ 
Henry  IL,  giving  an  account  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  kings  of  the  Milesian  iwse; 
and  containing  what  many  have  regarded  as  an  cnberance 
of  fictitious  personages  and  fabnlons  narratives. 
This  work  remained  in  MS.,  in  the  original  hngnnge. 
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till  it  was  translated  into  English  by  Derinot  O'Coooor, 
and  poUisbed  in  London  in  1783: — a  better  edition  ap 
peared  in  1738^  with  plates  of  the  arms  of  the  principal 
Irish  families;  and  an  appendix,  (not  in  the  former,)  re» 
specting  the  ancient  names  of  places. 

Keating  died  abont  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or,  as  some  think,  much  earlier,  about .  I62d. 
He  wrote  some  pieces  of  a  religious  cast,  and  two 
poems;  one,  an ''  Elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Lord  Decies;'' 
the  other,  a  burlesque  on  his  servant  Simon,  whom  he 
compares  with  the  ancient  heroes. 


HUGH  KELLY, 

A  DBAMATic  and  miscellaneous  author  of  some  celebrity, 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  in  1739. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  stay-maker,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  set  out  for  London,  in  1760,  in  order 
to  procure  a  livelihood  by  his  business.  This  unfortunately 
he  found  very  difficult,  and  was  soon  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  In  this  forlorn  situation,  a  stranger  and  friendless, 
he  used  to  pass  many  of  his  hours  at  a  public  house  in 
Rnssell-street^  Covent  Garden,  much  resorted  to  by  the 
young  players.  Having  an  uncommon  share  of  good 
humour  and  address,  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
club,  who  held  their  meetings  there,  and  became  so  well 
acquainted  with  their  characters,  that  he  gave  a  humorous 
description  of  them  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  the 
likenesses  were  so  well  executed  as  to  draw  their  attention 
and  excite  their  curiosity  to  discover  the  author.  Their 
suspicions  soon  fixed  on  Mr.  Kelly,  and  from  that  time  he 
became  distinguished  among  them. 

An  attorney,  one  of  the  members  of  this  society,  com- 
miserating Mr.  Kelly's  situation,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  employed  him  in  copying  and  transcribing,  an  occu- 
pation which  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  assiduity,  that 
he  earned  about  three  guineas  a  week.  From  his  accidental 
acquaintance  with  some  booksellers,  he,  in  1762,  became 
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the  editor  of  the  ^  Ladieft^  Mnsedm,*^  the  **  Gourt  Magil- 
me,"  and  exerted  himself  greatly  \n  the  THrioiia  branches 
of  periodkal  literature,  being  then  lately  nmrriedy  and 
having  an  increasing  feoiily,  whose  sole  dependence  was 
on  his  industry. 

He  wrote  many  political  pamphlets.     In  1767^  ^  The 
Babbler/'  appeared  in  two  pocket  volumes ;  ako  '*  Lonisa 
Mrldmay,"  and  '^  Thespis/'  a  satire.    In  4768,  he  prodoeed 
his  comedy  of  **  False  Delicacy,"  the  snocen  of  which 
may  be  judged  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being-  tnaas* 
lated  into  Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  and  Germaii*  After 
this,  he  wrote  ^'  A  Word  to  the  Wise;"  and  a  tragedy* 
entitled  ''  Clementina,"  both  of  which  were  unsnccessfal. 
The  bad  success  of  the  two  piecer  above,  is  attributed  to 
a  report  having  been  circulated  that  Kelly  was  employed 
to  defend  administration,  as  a  pamphleteer*    "fo  prev^l 
condemnation  again  taking  place,  in  1774,  Justice  Ad- 
dington  kindly  helped  to  conceal  the  name  of  the  leiil 
author,  by  lending  his  own  to  the  comedy  of ''  Tbe  Sdlool 
for  Wives ;"  by  this  manoeuvre  the  critics  were  decetf^^ 
and  the  play  succeeded:  however,  aft^r  the' character  <>f 
the  comedy  was  fully  established,  and  any  further  coA'ceal- 
roent  became  unnecessary,  Mr.  Addington  very  fjtnttfij, 
in  a  public  advertisement,  resigtied  his  bdrroWedf  plniUcir. 
Kelly's  nei^t  production  was  the  *'  Romance' of  att  Hotti;* 
a  farce ;  then  fallowed  his  coikiedy  of  "  The'  Miki  of 
Reason,"  which  was   unsuccessful.     This  Was  his-  tast 
attempt;  for  the  sedentary  life,  to  which  biff  CobsifaDt 
labour  subjected  him,  injured  his  health,  and  early  id 
1777,  an  abscess  formed  in  his  side,  which,  aftiertfe# 
days  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  existence,  on  Srd  FebrtattTf. 
He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  five  children,  of  the  lailt 
of  which  she  was  delivered  about  a  month  after  his  dieaih. 
Very  soon  after  his  decease,  his  comedy  of  *'  A  tVoktl'  to 
the  Wise,"  was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  hir  Wife  aifd 
family,  and  iutroduced  by  an  degant  and  padiecic  pro* 
logue,  written  by  Dr.  JohdSon.    About  the  nMAttiOtttg 
an  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  qiiifrto,  With  A 
life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  above  is  taltcil'. 
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A  BHA?B«etiliali»lrM«h(S  ttcotid  i6««f  Sdtor  Keiiti  Eiq« 
late  mayor  of  CoriCf  io  which  city  the  sublet  of  tbi» 
iMmoir  WM  boni.^  Be  ent«r#d  Im^  the  marioct  c^Df^  at 
aQ  early  period  of  Hie,  in  wbieh  be  terted  trhh  iitedit 
for  twenty-«ix  years.  He  acted  as  captain  of  marioea 
on  board  the  Venefabley  of  fteventy-foui  guDs^  under  the 
commaDd  of  Captain  John  Hunter,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  £4th  of  Nammber^  1804)  vat  abvpirrccked  ia  bei  on 
tbe  rocks  off  Torbay.  Daring  that  tfensendoas  nigkl  be 
never  quitted  his  commander,  but  stood  alongside  of  bim 
on  the  broadside  of  the  skip,  with  the  sea  breaking  o^r 
tbeaif  unci!  die  whole  of  the  crew  were  sayed.  Alter 
quieting  the  wraefc,  that  part  of  it  on  which  they  stood^ 
was  soon  separated  from,  the  remainder,  boried  in  the  sar^ 
and  never  mort'  seen.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Ireland:  on 
tbe  feemning  seniee,  and  on  bis  retam-  was*  embarked  onr 
board  the  CsMopos*  Oh  tbe  27th  of  Febro^ry,  1806y  be 
headed  a  small  detachment  of  marines  kl^  an  nnsuccessfai 
attack  upon  a  strong  bold  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Turks, 
on  the  island  of  Prota,  near  Constantinople :  he  advanced 
with  his  party  towards  aor  oM  monastery,-  seated  upon  an 
eminence^  in  whicb  it  was  su^^sed  tbcie  were  oniyi  m  feitf 
Turks:  basin  that  be  was  deceived ;^  for,. upon bisarrivioi^ 
at  the  foot  of  fhe  bill  on  which  it  stood^  he  received  a 
btavjr  fire  fnwcallf  parts  of  tbe  building.  Several*  of  bia 
people  fell,  bot  he  rushed  up  the  hill  at  the  he^  of  bia 
bntvecompanioQS,  and  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  the  iionai* 
tety;  a.  severe  eonflies  ensued,  id  which  be  continOed) 
aPEiiiBating  bis  men,  until  he  ueceived  a  ball  thfongb  bia- 
bead>  wtiioh  iasotatly  deprived  bimi  of  life.* 


JOHN  ILEOGH,  DD. 

A  VBRT  lewnBOd'  divine,  was  barn  aboit  tlie  ttliddlle  of 
tbe  last  ceQtiiiy,.at  Cloonelieve,  near  Limeriekii  and>  was 
etosMedi  at'  Trinity  College,  where  be  oontinnvd  seven 
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years.  Hit  learaiog  was  immeDse;  so  much  so,  that  we 
are  told  *'  there  were  few  branches  of  leamingy  from  the 
alphabet  to  the  oriental  languages,  bot  what  he  wai 
acquainted  with/' 

The  following  inscription  is  fixed  in  gold  letlen  oTer 
one  of  the  hall  door«»  in  Oxford  Unirersity  ^^ 

^  ReTerendns  Dr.  Johamiei  Keogli,  migniig 
Hiberaiciu  lolTebat  takm  qnestioiwm  tali  die* 

for  answering  a  mathematical  problem,  tent  iiom  Vim^ 
which  could  not  be  resolved  by  any  other  person  in  Gnat 
Britain. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  a  Latin 
Grammar,  a  Greek  Grammar,  and  Demonstration  of  the 
Trinity,  in  Latin  verse,  which  latter  was  shewn  to  Sir  Iiaao 
Newton,  who  highly  approved  of  it. 

Dr.  Keogh  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Clopton,  of 
Stratford  on  Avon,  by  whom  he  had  twenty-one  children 
six  only  of  which  survived  him.  The  time  of  bit  di 
we  are  unacquainted  with. 


!Bf! 


Dr.  WILLIAM  RING, 

This  learned  prelate,  who  distinguished  himself  gready 

as  a  firm  supporter  of  what  was  called  the  Prolcataat 

interest,  was  born  at  Antrim,  May  1,  1650.     He  waa 

educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Dungannony  whicb 

he  quitted  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  for  Trinity  CoU^ga^ 

where  he  regularly  took  his  degrees  in  arts.    In  1A7^ 

Parker,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  appointed  him  bis  chaplniOj 

and  presented  him  to  a  prebend,  and  afterwards  to  the 

precentorship  of  that  cathedral.    On  the  translation  of  his 

patron  to  Dublin,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chanGellortUpof 

St.  Patrick's,  and  consequently  to  the  care  of  the  large 

and  populous  parish  of  St.  Warburgh. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  an  oppoi^ 

tunity  offered  for  displaying  his  seal  in  the  Proteatant 

cause.    Peter  Manby,  Dean  of  Derry,  hafing  lecnntcd 
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Md|[Oiieover  to  tlie  Rombb  cbarcb,  published,  in  1687^ 
m  pampbkl  io  ttodicatioD  of  bis  conduct.  This  was 
answered  by  Mr.  King;  Manby  replied,  and  King  rejoined. 
Ob  this  Manby  dropping  the  controversy,  dispersed  a  sheet 
of  paper,  containing  a  succinct  account  of  the  reasons 
which  influenced  bis  secession,  which  was  likewise  an*- 
•wered  by  our  aotbor.  During  this  controversy  he  was 
elected  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  soon  after  took  his 
doctor's  degree.  Having  been  extremely  active  in  pro* 
motiog  the  Revolution,  be  was  twice  imprisoned  in  Dublin 
castle,  during  the  short  stay  of  King  James  in  Ireland,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  so  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  that 
monarch's  party,  that  his  life  was  more  than  once  in 
danger  from  them. 

In  recompence  for  his  iseal  and  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Derry  in  I69I) 
and  in  the  same  year  published  his  celebrated  work,  **  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  under  the  late  King 
James's  government,"  &c. ;  a  book  which,  being  strongly 
imbued  with  party  spirit,  was  at  that  time  eagerly  read, 
and  is  still  frequently  referred  to.  Bishop  Burnet  speaks 
of  this  work  in  very  favourable  terms;  not  so  Mr.  C. 
Leslie,  who  immediately  attacked  it,  affirming  that  **  there 
is  not  one  single  fact  he  has  inquired  into,  but  he  found  it 
false  in  whole  or  in  part,  aggravated  or  misrepresented, 
so  as  to  alter  the  whole  face  of  the  story,  and  give  it  per- 
fectly another  air  and  turn;  insomuch  that,  though  many 
things  be  says,  were  true,  yet  he  has  hardly  spoke  a  true 
word,  that  is,  told  truly  and  nakedly,  without  a  warp." 

Being  now  freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  popery,  the 
bishop's  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  establishment  were 
directed  to  another  quarter.  A  vast  number  of  Scotch 
presbyterians  having  lately  quitted  their  native  country, 
and  settled  in  his  diocese.  Dr.  King's  endeavours  to  per- 
suade them  to  conform,  engaged  him  in  a  fresh  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Joseph  Boyce,  one  of  their  ministers,  in 
which,  as  usual.  Dr.  King  bad  the  last  word.  In  1702,  he 
imblisbed  bis  treatise  ''  De  Origine  Mali/'  in  which  be 
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adraDoed  a  theory  on  that  subject  which  met  with  wamA 
opposition  on  the  continent  from  the  pens  of  Bayle^  Leib- 
nitz, and  othen.  To  these  writers  Dr.  Kiagi  daring'  bis 
life,  published  no  reply,  bat  left  behind  Um  a  Mimber  of 
papers,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  vindicatt  his  system 
from  their  objections.  These  papers  coming  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  had  prepared  a  translation  of  the  original 
treatise  with  notes,  he  enlarged  the  notes  to  far  aa  lo 
comprehend  the  substance  of  the  papers^  and  pvUisfaed 
the  whole  in  1732.  This  book,  which  was  for  aonia  years 
in  great  vogue  at  Cambridge,  has  been  long  dedining  fa 
reputation. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  he  was  Mbs« 
lated  to  the  see  of  Dublin;  and,  in  1717»  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  which  office  he  again  held  in  17tl 
and  1723.   He  died  at  his  palace  in  Dublin,  May  8,  ITV. 


ROBERT  KINGSMILL. 

jThis  gallant  officer,  whose  original  name  was  Brice,  was 
descended  of  a  respectable  family,  long  settled  ai  Bel^t, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1730.  At  a  proper  age  he  en- 
tered the  royal  navy,  and  after  passing  thfx>ngh  the  snhoidi- 
nate  ranks  with  great  credit,  was  appointed  alieate■a■^in 
April  1756.  In  January  1761,  he  was  sent  to  se%  for  the 
first  time  in  an  independent  sution,  as  acting  cofliBsaiidcr 
of  the  Swallow  sloop  of  war,  with  orders  to  ervise  off  ikc 
French  coast,  where  he  fell  in  with,  and  captured,  almost 
without  resistance,  a  privateer  from  Bayonne,  called  the 
Sultan.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appoinled  to 
the  command  of  the  Basilisk  bomb-ketch,  which  fensed 
part  of  the  expedition  against  Martinique,  under  Adaiial 
Rodney.  After  the  successful  accomplishment  of  dus 
service,  Mr.  Brice  returned  to  England,  and  was  appooitod 
to  command  one  of  the  yachts,  then  eqnippiaf  for  ike 
purpose  of  coavoying  the  late  queen  to  this  CMfltt/.  Is 
the  ensuingspringi  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 


f^4  bf4P9  appQiQt^  to  the  Crescent  frigate,  wc^s  oi'dere4 
(9  ^e  West  {o^i^i  Q^  which  station  he  r^fpained  till  the 
pud  qf  1764»  when  he  retqrnec]  to  Eoglaqc).  Being  paid 
off  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  retired  to  the  comforu  of 
domestic  soqifsty,  ^od,  in  1760,  married  Miss  King^paUI,  a 
Berkshire  \^y  of  very  respectable  family,  and  thus  can;i^ 
into  the  posse^sioQ  of  a  very  considerable  landed  propie;rty| 
ID  ponsequence  of  which  he  assumed  the  name  of  Kipgs- 
mill. 

During  the  long  peace  which  ensued^  he  declined  ac^ 
cepting  any  coqami$sion ;  but  on  the  ruptqre  with  France^ 
in  1780,  he  again  embarked  in  his  country's  service,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Vigilant,  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was  present  at  the  action  off 
Ushant.  The  rage  of  party,  and  the  known  independence 
of  his  principles,  caused,  as  it  is  reported,  the  country  to 
lose  the  advantages  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  war.  The  Vigilant  being  ordered 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  removed  from  that  ship,  and  it  was 
pot  till  the  accession  of  the  Rockingham  administration, 
in  the  spriqg  of  17B'i,  that  he  received  a  commission, 
appointing  him  to  command  the  Elizabeth,  of  seventy-four 
guns.  The  great  exertions  made  by  the  French  to  acquire 
a  n^val  superiority  in  the  East  Indies,  rendered  it  neces- 
f ary  to  augment  the  British  fleet  on  that  station ;  accord<* 
jngly,  an  arinament  was  fitted  out  for  that  purpose,  con-* 
fisting  of  the  Elizabeth,  another  seventy-four  gun<^ship, 
9  si^cty-four,  and  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  ^nd  placed 
ppder  the  command  of  Captain  Kingsmill.  This  squadron^ 
lifter  much  delay,  sailed  from  Spithead  in  the  beginning 
pf  1783;  but  after  having,  with  much  difficulty^  reached 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  a  continued  tempest  dispersed  all  the 
B^iips  which  composed  it,  each  of  which>  after  fruitless 
efforts  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Engl^jDid,  which  they  were  all  fortunate  enough  to 
feacb.  In  tfie  uaeanwhile,  the  pr.eliminf ries  of  peace 
hitving  been  cpopludedj  the  necessity  of  the  expedition 
ir,V,  of  i5P.i^/8e,  jyj4^er8Rd^.<>*  The  ^9fAfff)^%  J?P weter^  being 
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placed  on  the  peace  establishment^  Captain  KiogiiniU 
retained  bis  command  for  three  years,  at  the  ezpiratioD  of 
which,  he  returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  qaiet  aod 
honourable  retirement. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in  170S, 
Mr.  Kingsmill  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  soon  after  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand  on  the  Irish  station.  Here  he  had  occasion  for  the 
exertion  of  all  the  vigilance  and  activity  which  he  poa* 
sessed ;  and  the  long  list  of  his  captures  is  sufficient  proof 
that  he  did  not  slumber  at  his  post.  Scarce  a  month 
passed  for  a  considerable  time,  without  the  capture  of 
some  vessels  of  consequence;  but  these  successes  were 
trivial  compared  with  that  which  he  had  the  good  fortone 
to  effect  in  the  month  of  July  1796.  A  squadron  of  fear 
frigates  had  been  fitted  out  at  Brest,  with  all  imaginaUe 
care,  for  the  express  purpose  of  committing  depredatiooi 
on  the  British  trade  in  that  quarter.  These  Teiaelt  were 
considered  the  best  sailers  in  the  French  naTy ;  they  were 
manned  with  picked  men,  and  commanded  by  officers  of 
the  highest  character  in  their  profession.  Yet  with  all 
these  advantages,  they  had  scarcely  made  their  appear- 
ance, ere  they  were  met,  engaged,  defeated^and  captared. 
Passing  over  a  variety  of  minor  successes^  we  come  now 
to  an  event  of  greater  importance  than  any  in  which  it 
had  hitherto  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Admiral  Kingsmill  lo  be 
engaged.  The  French  had  long  meditated  the  lednctioa 
of  Ireland;  in  order  to  effect  which,  they  fitted  out  a 
formidable  armament,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships  of  the 
line,  with  twenty-seven  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  havuig 
on  board  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  which  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  immediate  deseent. 
It  would  be  a  needless  waste  of  time  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  disasters  which  befel  this  ill-fated  armamenly  the 
discomfiture  of  which  naturally  produced  a  cessation  fiom 
any  similar  attempt  for  several  months.  The  doties  of 
Admiral  Kingsmill  did  not,  however,  cease  or  idaz  ia 
consequence  of  this  danger  being  averted;  lepeKed  cap- 
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tares  bUU  conUDoed  to  add  to  his  reputation,  and  to  that 
of  those  who  acted  ander  his  instractions. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months,  public  affairs 
bad  continued  to  flow  in  the  same  regular  channel,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  expectation  of 
succoQr»  from  France,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  admi- 
ral to  exert  redoubled  vigilance.  Emboldened  by  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  Ireland^  France  resumed  her  project; 
and  the  Hocfae,  a  ship  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates, 
having  on  board  near  five  thousand  troops,  together  with 
great  quantities  of  arms  and  stores,  destined  for  that 
country,  found  means  to  clear  Brest  harbour.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  they  appear  off  the  Irish  coast,  than  they 
were  met  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  and  such  as  escaped 
from  the  general  action,  became  a  prey  to  Admiral  Kings- 
mill  and  his  cruisers.  Thus  devoid  of  these  more  potent 
antagonists,  he  continued  on  this  station,  industriously 
employing  the  same  means  which  he  had  before  exerted 
with  so  much  effect  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  till 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1800,  when  he  resigned 
kis  command  to  Sir  Alan  Gardner;  and,  we  believe,  was 
never  afterwards  actively  employed  in  the  public  service^ 


RICHARD  KIRWAN, 

An  industrious  and  celebrated  chemist  and  mineralogist, 
was  a  native  of  Galway,  and  descended  from  a  respectable 
family.  At  an  early  age,  being  intended  for  the  profession 
of  medicine,  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
St.  Omer's,  for  education;  and,  in  illustration,  of  the  inge- 
Doity  they  exercised  in  directing  the  studies  of  their  pupils, 
he  was  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  relating  the  following 
anecdote.  Having  acquired,  from  some  ridiculous  cause, 
a  dislike  to  the  French  language,  he  declared  he  would 
never  learn  it;  he  would  read  books  in  other  languages, 
and  apply  to  other  objects  of  study,  but  he  was  determined 
never  to  learn  French.  His  masters  indulged  him;  they 
gaTe  him  books  in  English,  Latin,  German,  &c.>  until 
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they  had  discovered  the  strbrig  bent  of  hb  dihid  ib#&tA 
chemistry,  when  they  took  dwdy  from  hirti  all  bbols  tdH^ 
nected  with  that  sciience,  except  thoie  written  iii  French^ 
and  he  was  then  tinder  the  necessity  of  learning  thtt  lan- 
guage to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  favourite  pnniiit. 

Succeeding,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  the  family 
estate,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  abandoned  all  thdtigbtt 
of  a  profession ;  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  ntwif 
of  mineralogy  and  of  chemistry ,  in  which  latter  fccieMfc 
his  exertions  were  very  g^eat,  and  sooil  establi^bed  Ut 
him  a  repuUition  in  almost  every  country  in  Eutb^i^ 
though,  through  some  fatality,  attempting  alikiott  ^^ 
subject,  he  did  not  thoroughly  sUcoeed  in  any.  Seafcely 
ever  did  he  advocate  a  theory,  which  was  not  aloioftt  ifafr* 
mediately  discovered  to  be  unfounded :  he  took  gf^ 
pains  to  refute  authors  who  have  never  been  tcad^  bM 
evinced  his  learning  more  than  his  judgnient,  in  qnoting 
others  that  will  never  be  believed.  He  nerertbeleil 
deserves  the  piaise,  almost  singular  in  these  day*,  ofheih^ 
Q  man  of  science,  when  there  was  scarcely  aikother  into  tf 
science  within  his  reach;  and  even  at  a  IhXe  p^od  of  bB 
life,  few  friends  could  be  found  among  his  oontatrymen  ti6 
assist,  and  few  rivals  to  stimulate  bim.  He  enjoyed  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of  the  Dab- 
lin  Library  Society;  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^ 
dnd  of  almost  every  literary  body  throughont  Biiro|le. 

His  leisure  hours  were  amused  by  the  national  «iliMttrf 
his  country,  in  which  Kirwan  was  an  enthusiast.  On  OM 
occasion,  he  made  a  tour  with  Mr.  Banting  into  thtVMbI 
unfrequented  parts  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  cdHe^tiil^ 
old  Irish  airs,  particularly  those  of  Caladoo  tad  CbnilAart 
he  procured  very  few  of  them  in  Donegal^  bat  iraa  ncM 
successful  in  Galway ;  where  a  lady,  who  \mA  inyited  tbA 
travellers  to  her  house,  on  discovering  the  motivle  of  ibtilt 
Journey,  sent  a  messenger  thirty  miles  across  the  ^oonUyiQ 
search  of  a  harper,  whose  extensible  adqnainlitooe  fMl 
the  national  music  amply  compensated  them  tdr  aMidi  t>f 
the  trouble  they  had  undergone.  i* 
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Tbe  latter  yein  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost  exclQ« 
me]y  to  tbeologj;  and  hts  opinions  on  many  subjects 
#cre  as  varied  and  faacifal  as  can  be  imagined.  His  con< 
venation,  however,  was  still  ravch  diversified  and  highly 
arnniog)  frooi  tbe  variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
Mm  OtreaaoD  viaited  him  very  frequently;  and  even  in 
the  mifkt  of  bis  theological  pursuits,  he  was  always  ready 
to  camran  -die  OBerits  of  a  romaoce,  or  to  discuss  the  che« 
aiical  'COBBpositioo  of  a  new  cosmetic,  which  latter  is  said 
veiy  AieqaeDtly  to  have  formed. the  subject  of  their  con« 
versattoos. 

He  died  to  Dublin,  Jone  22,  1812,  moch  lamented 
by  his  scieotifie  conntrymen.  A  Mineralogioal  Society, 
tnstitiited  some  years  sioee  in  Dublin,  has  been  called  The 
Karwaftiaa  Society. 


The  Ret.  WALTER  BLAKE  KIRWAN, 

7hs  celebrated  preacher,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
ood  respectable  Catholic  family  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
He  was  born  in  1754,  in  the  shire  town  of  that  county,^ 
educated  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  early  destined 
by  his  (MurentB  to  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
sent  io  tbe  college  of  English  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer^s,  for 
ibere  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  for  above  forty  years  after- 
waidi^iiBy  Catholic  college  in  Ireland ;  and  a  professional 
adncadon  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  even  had  it  not 
been  repugnant  to  his  religious  principles,  was  imprac* 
ticabk;  a«  Catholics  were  not  allowed  to  graduate 
vitlKMit  taking  certain  oaths  inconsistent  with  the  tenets  of 
liieir  ohuich.  It  Appears,  that  at  a  Yerj  early  age  Mr. 
iOrwan  changed  his  views  towards  the  church,  or  was 
persoaded  by  his  friends  to  adopt  more  worldly  and 
locralive  pursuits  :  for  he  embarked  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teeo  for  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  tbe  West  Indies 
ooder  the  oaspices  of  a  near  relative  of  his  father,  who 
•wtoed  extensive  fioBsessions  in  that  island;  but  after 
aix  years  spent  in  a  climate  highly  pernicious  to  hiscoastv- 
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tution,  natarallj  delicate,  and  with  a  mind  otterly  irreom- 
citable  to  the  spectacles  of  oppression^  which  the  state 
of  the  West  Indian  negro  slaves  then  presented,  he qoitted 
St.  Croix  in  disgust,  returned  to  Europe,  retnmed  hit  reli* 
gious  purpose,  and  entered  as  a  student  at  the  nniTenity  of 
Louvain,  where,  in  due  time,  he  was  ordained  of  the 
priesthood;  and  very  shortly  afterwards  promoted,  tat 
bis  learning  and  talents,  to  the  professor's  chaifyin  nataral 
and  moral  philosophy.  In  the  year  1778,  he  accepted  die 
appointment  of  chaplain  ,to  the  Neapolitan  embassy  at 
the  court  of  London;  and  during  bis  continuanoe  in 
that  office,  attained  much  celebrity  as  a  preacher  with 
the  members  of  his  congregation ;  but  as  the  Catbdio 
population  of  the  British  metropolis,  with  the  eaoeption 
of  foreigners  and  Irish,  was  then,  as  now,  not  namcroas^ 
Mr.  Kirwan,  as  a  pulpit  orator,  bad  by  no  means 
reached  that  general  celebrity  in  this  country  by  whidi  he 
was  distinguished  in  his  own,  after  bis  conformity  to  the 
established  church.  He  is  said  to  have  puhlisbed  sOMe 
sermons,  which,  for  the  same  reasons  that  appear  to  have 
circumscribed  his  own  celebrity  at  the  time,  have  escaped 
the  eye  of  literary  criticism. 

At  the  time  of  his  conformity  to  the  established  drarchy 
many  conjectures  were  afloat  as  to  the  motives  which 
induced  him  openly  to  renounce  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  in  which  he  was  considered  an  aoeonH 
plished  ornament  of  his  profession.  The  conversioa  of  a 
mere  layman,  would  have  excited  little  notice  beyond  the 
ordinary  jealousies  of  the  religious  community  he  deserted; 
but  that  of  a  clergyman,  and  so  distinguished  by  ooUegiUa 
honours  in  a  Catholic  university  and  a  Catholic  conatiyp 
excited  a  very  different  feeling,  as  well  amongst  the 
members  of  that  church  which  he  had  relinquished^  as 
amongst  the  more  distinguished  classes  of  that  to  which 
he  had  revolted.  But  notwithstanding  the  eager  expeo^ 
tation  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  established  church  in  Us 
native  country,  the  scene  of  his  conformity  and  theological 
fame,  that  he  would  have  taken  some  signal  pooaM|i-  to 
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profieM  fimn  the  pulpit  bis  reasons  for  reoooncing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  those  expectations  were 
nerer  realised ;  and  the  reverend  orator  never  was  known, 
pnblidy  at  least,  to  vindicate  the  motives  of  his  conversion 
to  the  Protestant  faith,  hy  condemning  the  principles  of 
that  he  had  relinquished ;  for  he  carefully  avoided  polemi- 
cal discussion,  and  confined  himself  to  the  pure  principles 
of  christian  charity.  Whatever  were  the  ultimate  views 
of  the  reverend  orator,  a  circumstance,  but  little  known  td 
the  public  during  his  subsequent  career  of  celebrity  in  the 
established  church,  seems  to  have  mainly  led  to  his  con- 
version, and  to  have  accelerated  a  purpose  which  perhaps 
be  might  not  otherwise  have  had  the  courage  to  realise, 
under  the  moral  certainty  of  a  permanent  hostility  with 
his  fiimily  and  connexions. 

To  the  suite  of  the  Neapolitan  ambassador,  to  whom 
Mr*  Kirwan  was  chaplain,  the  celebrated  Signor  Lunardi, 
of  aeranoMtical  fame,  was  attached  as  a  page ;  and  this 
gentleman,  who  was  the  first  in  this  country  that  ventured 
to  ascend  in  a  balloon,  and,  like  another  Columbus,  traverse 
those  regions  before  unexplored  by  human  ken,  attracted 
at  that  moment  much  popular  notice  in  London.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  experiments  of  this  kind 
which  had  been  recently  made  in  France  by  Montgolfier, 
and  other  aeronauts,  the  English  public,  yet  incredulous 
on  the  subject,  regarded  it  as  an  event  at  open  war  with 
the  laws  of  gravitation ;  and  therefore  considered  it  a  mere 
French  hoax,  and  totally  impossible.  But  Lunardi,  who 
was  a  man  of  no  philosophical  knowledge,  had  the  courage 
to  make  the  attempt  in  a  balloon  prepared  for  the  purpose 
by  a  Monsieur  Noble,  a  foreigner  resident  in  Lcmdon. 
He  took  his  aerial  flight  with  great  firmness  from  the 
Artillery  Ground,  near  Moor  Fields^  not  without  some 
risk,  if  he  failed,  of  being  sacrificed  by  the  mob,  whose 
curiosity  had  been  twice  before  disappointed  by  other 
adventurers.  He  rapidly  ascended  to  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmospbercr-entered  a  cloud,  and  vanished  from 
all    earthly  view;  and,  after  fm  iMsrial   voyage  of  si^ 
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or  eight  hoan^  laodied  nboat  thiity  milet  frim  London, 
and  retaraed  next  morniog  to  the  metropolb  in  trioBpfa^ 
with  bis  empty  balloon  atiacbed  to  bis  carriage.  He  iraa 
mom  hailed  by  the  multitude  ai  a  supernatural  being.  He 
engaged  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand,  as  a  phme  to  exhibit 
his  aerial  Tehicle,  which  for  several  days  attmcted  an 
innatMrable  crowd  of  spiectatoni  at  half  o  crowo  per  headp 
and  soon  convinced  the  aeronaut  that  the  coriosicj  of 
John  Bull  was  a  much  more  productive  searae  of  emoli- 
ment  than  his  official  situation  in  the  suite  of  the  Neapo- 
Ktan  ambassador.  A  ispeculatitag  booksdler,  well  ikMed 
in  the  attnactton  of  popular  curiosity,  and  w1k>  had  hnsdly 
profited  by  that  ruling  passion^  soon  cultivated  tiie  aio- 
quaintance  of  the  aeronaat,  and  indooed  hiai-  not  only 
to  publish  an  account  of  his  voyage  in  theidoudiyOOt'of 
M  t^restrial  view,  b^t  procured  him  a  literary  genfl^ 
iMtay  a  person  no  less  e^ehrated  than  ifae  kie  apeeidacltl 
philosopher  David  Williams^  to  prepare  for  pobKcfltioD  M 
accotmt  of  the  wonders  of  his  kegkm,  Tbia  'SOooiaiCi 
dothed  in  the-solemnity  of  philosophic  laogoage,ood  well 
stored  with  descriptions  of  thunder  dondiy  bail  itora% 
and  other  meteoric  wonders  which  he  ekj^erioooed  in  the 
course  cff  his  vquiline  tour,  wat  introdoced  tia  JoAm  BmU 
by  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  the  Strand,  adorned  with  a  wcH 
graven  portrait  of  Srgnor  Lunardi,  mottoed  with  the  IPO*A% 
''  Sk  iiUr  nd  asira,^  aad  accovipanied  by  m  fAetanliqM 
view  df  the  balloon,  and  the  cat  and  litde  dog  w^bo  OUDf 
panied  his  flight.  This  mor^eau  was  admnrably  coldtolaMl 
to  Itrre  the  insatiable  curiosity  of  the  BM  faniMy.  Ic  wm 
sold  aft  the  modemte  price  ofjhe  shUlmgt,  arid  piMed 
rapidly  'through  many  snccesive  editfoOs,  «0  the  Oattbet 
of  fifty  thousand  copies,  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  region  never  tiU  then  explored^  save  by  eogleJ^weeB^ 
or  kakjfons,  became  quite  a  new  object  forBritirii  eerkaitf  | 
Md  it  was  scarcely  possible,  with  all  the  4ndMtrf  laf  ike 
press,  to  meet  the  leagemess  of  demand,  Ibr  soaw 
The  Pstttheon  in  Oxford-street  was,  for  sOM 
deemed  a  mone  eligiMe  and  lacnKirve  tbeafirefMr«rtiiM«ii 
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img  lie  ballocm  «ld  Its  master ;  And  thither  5t  was  coo- 
irif^^d.  Tb^  place  #a^  crowded  from  inolning  till  night; 
Limardi  Wiiked  mtnA  at  intervals  amongst  the  throfag  of 
bis  Tisitaotty^^i^bo  stared  with  m&mkrmini  when^^er  he 
approached.  Bot  the  circumstance  which  more  iolme- 
diately  eobGemli  the  subject  of  this  article  is,  that  the 
ReT^  WWter  Blake  Kirwan,  whether  from  his  frielndship 
t6  Mr.  Ldoai^i  as  1^  itiemb^rof  the  same  diplomatic  saite, 
vr  wbetber^  in  cdlisideration  of  a  share  in  the  proftts^  dr 
from  what  other  cause,  it  is  difficult  to  coAji^tttre^  wte 
hidoeed  daily  to  attend  and  give  bis  personal  aid  in  exhi- 
biting the  baltoo^  and  describing  its  apparatus  and  nte 
to  the  ioiquisitive  spectators ;  and,  between  the  acts,  he 
appeared  elevated  in  tbe  orchestra,  from  wbenc^  be  read 
to  the  crowd)  passaged  i>om  the  paaiphlet  which  detailed 
tbe  aerial  Toya|;e  of  bis  friend  ;  and  forth^  sale  of  irhich 
pamphlet^  an  mgtat  from  the  bookseller  attended  withiii 
tbe  baikliirg. 

Tbe  af^mtlODS  w^re  generally  devoted  by  Mr.  LiiAardi 
to  donvivial  parties  tvith  Mr.  Bell,  and  certain  dth^  df 
bis  admirers.  The  presence  of  the  mrontmi  wsa  eiM»- 
aidered  a  high  treat  with  the  cnrions.  At  those  parties^ 
tbecelebrsTed  George  Atone  Bellamy,  tbe«  in  high  vogues 
from  theapol^y  for  her  life  j^t  theil  pablished,  Mrs. 
fibge^  a  noted  courtesan,  then  tinder  the  protection  oF 
lioaardi^  and  afterwards  herself  an  ^r^hmtt^  and  smse 
wtber  ladies,  not  of  tbe  purest  famey  were  ^equently  among 
the  guests;  and  the  Rev.  Mr*.  Kir  wan  was  n  regahnr 
attendant.  How  fn  such  ofiiee  and  assoeiatioos  \vciia 
tbought  decorous  for  am  ecclesiastic  tyf  his  enmeooe 
and  sitaetipQ)  will  appear  by  the  resah.  Mr.  Lunardiwas 
too  much  engaged  widi  bis  baiioon  to  attend  to  bis  ihMies'dto 
a  page  of  tbe  «nl)aasador,  and  wafe  tfaereFor^  dismissed  for 
degrading  tbe  dignity  of  his  offiKnal^M^^  and  MrvKirwisB 
was«isoobl^d  to  relioquisb  bis  cbaplaincy  for  sisnllor 
reasons^  Bitt  tbn  wtss  not  all :  be  decidedly  lost  tbe  oouin 
tenancc  and  firieadsbip  of  some  btgMy  respeetable  Teia»» 
tf^rfcs  t>f  bisoiMl  kNUDe^  tb^u  mo^g  nil  tbe  aneroaartHf 
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circles  of  London.     His  ecclesiastical  friends  too  treated 
him  with  marked  coolness;  and   he  speedily  took  the 
resolution  of  visiting  his  family  in  Ireland.    Bot  there  be 
found  his  fame  had  out-travelled  him»  and  he  was  received 
with  the  most  cutting  coolness  and  discountenance.  What 
was  to  be  done  in  such  a  dilemma?  livelihood  was  indis- 
pensable;— his  own  church  offered    him  oo   flattering 
prospect.    This  was  too  much  for  the  pride  of  talent  to 
brook.    Perhaps  he  was  never  a  very  staunch  member  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  he  was  ultimately 
induced  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  fame  by  deserting 
the  Catholic  church,  and  to  try  his  fortunes  in  anotheri 
which  opened  a  new  field  for  exertion^  emolument,  and  pio- 
motion.  In  pursuance  of  these  views,  he  obtained  an  Intro- 
duction to   Dr.  Hastings,  the  Protestant  ardideaoon  of 
Dublin;   publicly  recanted  the  errors  of  popery;  eifr 
braced  the  priesthood  of  the  established  chnrch,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  to  a  Prdtestant  congregation  in 
St.  Peter's  church,  in  Aungier-street,  on  the  Mtb  Jnn^ 
1787.  From  these  circumstances,  it  appears  donbtful  if  a 
conscientious  conviction  of  religious  error  was  the  sole 
motive  for  Mr.   Kirwan's  conversion.    Bot.be  rapidly 
attained  in  his  new  situation  a  pitch  of  celebrity  fw  pnlpit 
eloquence,  theretofore  unknown  in  the  high  charch  of 
Ireland.    His  manner,  as  well  as  his  matter,  was  entutdy 
new  in  the  established  pulpit.    To  the  force  of  a  pdisbed 
and  persuasive  eloquence,  he  added  the  powerful  allianoe 
of  energetic  action,  which  Demosthenes  has  considered  ns 
the  firsif  the  second^  and  the  third  essential  necessary  to  an 
accomplished  orator.    The  measured  cadence,  and  acdemn 
monotony,  and  studied  inaction  of  the  privileged  pnlpit,  in 
the  read&ng  of  written  discourses,  however  calculated  lo 
compose  the  feelings,  lull  the  passions,  and  attach  the 
sober  reflection  of  a  grave  and  pious  auditory,  are,  perhapa^ 
not  well  fitted  to  rouse  the  apprehensionS|  to  impreia  ibe 
hearts,  to  excite  the  pious  ardour,  and  to  unfix  the 
dering  attentions  and  volatile  levities  of  a  mixed 
gatioo,  composed  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  dispoMtloni«  Thn 
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paitiotis  of  a  mixed  audience,  are  most  powerful  iostru- 
meotB  in  the  haods  of  the  orator ;  and  the  popular  success 
of  the  evangelical  preachers  in  our  dissenting  chapels^-^ 
and  even  of  ignorant  enthusiasts  in  the  sectarious  conven- 
tielesy  where  clamoor,  wild  action,  and  fanatical  zeal  so 
frequently  supply  the  place  of  argument  and  true  elo- 
quence, proves,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  proselytes  from  the 
estaMished  church  to  the  profession  of  methodism,  how 
ineffective  are  the  short  and  solemn  discourses  of  our 
orthodox  divines  to  arrest  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
consciences  of  that  class  of  their  audience  who  stand  most 
in  need  of  instruction.  Hence  their  complaints  of  the 
increase  of  methodism,  and  hence  the  desertion  of  our 
parish  churches  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes,  to  fol- 
low the  declamatory  lectures,  and  catch  the  fanatical  fire 
of  the  dissenting  orators. 

But  the  glowing  language,  the  simple,  though  elegant 
compositions,  the  powerful  intonations,  and  the  eloquent 
action  of  Mr.  Kirwan — whose  eye, — whose  hand, — whose 
every  inflexion  of  attitude  as  well  as  voice,  more  than 
doubled  the  powers  of  his  language,  were  felt  by  every 
class  of  hearers,  and  identified  the  whole  preacher  with 
the  very  souls  of  his  congregation.  These  qualifications 
to  new  in  the  usage  of  the  established  church,  threw  a 
charm  round  his  discourse,  attractive  to  all  ranks  ^  and 
the  united  talents  of  Bossuety  Massiilon,  Bourdaioue,  and 
lUckteTf  seemed  now  to  concentre  in  a  man,  who  had 
made  their  eloquence  and  their  celebrity  the  models  for 
hit  own. 

Eloquence  it,  indeed,  an  indigenous  plant  in  the  luxu- 
riant soil  of  Ireland ;  and  when  we  recollect,  within  our 
own  day,  the  splendours  of  a  Flood,  of  a  Burke,  of  a 
Sheridan,  of  a  Grattan,  of  a  Curran,  of  a  Ponsonby,  and 
many  others  we  could  enumerate,  which  challenged  the 
admiration  of  tenates,  we  recognise  them  at  the  contem- 
poraries and  countrymen  of  Kirwan,  whose  talents  have 
so  universally  marked  him  as  a  gem  of  the  same  mine,  to 
wUch  the  British  empire  is  indebted  for  so  many  splendid 
ornaments  in  every  walk  of  genius. 
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Tbe  |!(4lowiQ9  pftMagej  extracted  frgoi  the  Chfrqmm 
pf  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Austioi  the  conteoiponuy  of  ^r.  Kir- 
wap,  himself  im  accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  pn  emi- 
rieat  teacher  of  oratory,  and  a  liberal  and  elpqaent  preacher 
pf  the  established  churchi  is  a  just  and  bonomaUe  uibate 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

**  The  learned  Bos9uet,  bishop  pf  Meaoz^  Bourdaloni^ 
Massillon,  and  we  may  add,  Flechier,  in  France^  exc^Ud 
in  pulpit  eloquence;  and  in  HpHandi amongst  thereCbra^ 
Saurin. 

**  To  this.  Great  Britain  has  to  compare  the  manly  vigovri 
the  correct  reasoning,  wd  the  pure  gospel  excellence  pf 
many  pf  her  preachers;  but  little  of  eloquence.  H^  tiiyie 
is  not  yet  arrived.  Mo  great  pulpit  orator^  aoMK^g  (n^ 
many  lec^roed  aud  pious  divines,  has  been  celelvated  in 
Great  Britain.  One  has  appeared  in  Irelapd.  TbM^ 
}s  a  great  orator,  the  manner  in  which  be  ia  ^ttend^  will 
alone  evince.  He,  to  use  the  expression  of  our  grfSff 
parliamentary  orator,  (Mr.  Grattan)  '  h^  t^rp^^  in  fip^D 
the  slumbers  of  the  pulpit/  He  is  trply  ap  extraprdiifiigr 
preacher:  but  yet  cannot  be  esteemed  a  mo4eI  fpr  geoeri4 
imitation.  His  genius  is  too  n^uch  sai  genfiri$p  aidept,  imi 
uncontrolled ;  his  manner  zealous  and  decided)  b^dfPtOlIl^ 
rigid:  but  his  composition  is  excellent;  bit  W^qgemi^fJV 
luminous;  his  inven^on,  happy ;  bis  atyle,  punSf  af|(( f^ 
piirably  varied,  often  mo^t  simple,  oft^n  magEfiGpi^  Hiv 
figures  are  always  just  and  frequently  lubliniei  bin  IQiiT 
mory  is  perfect ;  bis  fluency,  pni.nterrupt^  }  hia  Ytwij^rif 
managed ;  his  action,  though  not  altogether  grac^ol^  jfe( 
various  and  energetic*  The  eloquence  of  the  pnlpi^  Im 
Ujever  among  us  been  carried  to  such  perfeptioo;  Ufn  lum 
we  heard  of  any  preacher  in  Great  Britain  to  hfe  cfflHPWHl 
wijth  him  in  this  respect." 

And  in  a  note,  after  quoting  the  detcripticp  of  a  ff^ 
summate  orator  from  Cicero,  de  Char.  Qr^.  .^pip^  ^  JJh^ 
^Mstin  adds,-«- 

'^AU  these  circum#tancesj  and  others  ^fRRMRF  MW> 
:the9C|  (pecb^ps  owing  to  the  greats  rarity  pf  P9l^  (ffl^ 
tors  amongst  us,)  att^pd  the  gre«|t  pi(^9C^  lAMfi^  MP* 
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Jt^  ll»f 6  to  bear  hm,  wbo  oa  do  pther  gccasKM^  appmr 
wUbiii  tfa^  wHlk  of  #  church ;  meo  qf  nbe  world  wba  ba|(^ 
other  pqr^nit^  apd  meo  of  profe^aion  who  faava  oot  UiAe; 
pbjBiciaoa,  law J0|8|  actors.  Th^  pressure  of  tbfi  crowd  m 
imqaeose.  Guarda  are  obliged  to  be  siatioped  without^ 
lo  keep  off  frwi  oiir  largest  churches,  the  pv€;rflq\Yii|g 
4:firiQsityi  whicb  capnot  contribute  adequately  to  iht 
great  cbariti^  fiir  which  he  generally  preacher,  Xbf 
parisbiooer9  latign  ibeir  pews  to  the  oificer^  appointed  ^o 
aocommodate  ofteo  the  lord-lieuteoaot  and  the  court,  at 
all  times  the  high  pqbility  of  both  sexes,  archbishops  apd 
bishops,  the  judges,  the  great  law  officerSi  the  great  pariiar 
meotary  orators,  the  clergy^  and  all  who  wish  to  be  ipr 
structed,  »r  to  be  moved  and  delighted  by  bis  eloqqence. 
The  sums  collected  always  exceed  any  tbiog  liQown  oa 
similar  ocaasioDs." 

''  if  this  man  be  not  a  great  orator,  Cicero  was  ^m 
Uken*'* 

The  Orphan  School,  and  several  other  of  tbe  p^Mii^ 
charities^  foand  ip  the  eloquence  of  such  an  advocate  a 
most  productive  source  of  support;  andi  oa  the  5^|i  pf 
November,  1788,  the  governors  of  the  Geperal  Raijj 
Schools  of  several  parishes,  passed  a  reso)u|iQp,  ''  d^ 
from  the  eflfects  which  the  discourses  of  the  Rey.  WaJjt^ 
Blake  Kirwan  from  the  pulpit  have  had,  bis  officiating  in 
tbe  metropolis  was  considered  of  peculiar  national  advfinr 
tage :  and  that  vestries  should  be  called,  to  consider  tb^ 
mot^  efiectual  method  to  secure  to  that  city 9  an  irv4t|?ar 
meut,  under  Providence,  of  so  mucb  public  bene^^/' 

In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by  the  Axchbiabpp 
of  Dnblin,  to  the  prebend  of  Howtb,  ai^  in  Un^  yeaf  fol* 
lowing  to  the  parish  of  St*  Micholas  withoiitt»  ip  tb? 
metropolis,  worth  about  three  or  four  handred  a  yef  r, 

Tboi^  the  celebrity  of  Mr.  Kirwan's  eloqaapce  leqr 
dered  Urn  an  admired  fovouriie  with  this  laii^y  of  U^e  bfgl^ 
churofa^  Jt  by  DO  Aeans  recommended  bip9  M>  tbe  fayjQiif 

a  (ftirasMna,  f»i«e  WL<'<^:sdsU,  I#ii^ 
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nor  hif  doqdence  to  the  imitation  of  his  feUow^laboaitffi 

in  the  ecclesiastical  vineyard.    Preaching  aiemport  was 

considered  an  innovation  on  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  pri* 

vileged  palpit«  It  was  encroaching  on  the  old  cstabiisbed 

usages  of  that  church  which  had  so  long  oflRefcd  lonrBca 

of  provision  and  advancement  to  those  younger  sons  of 

the  protestant  gentry,  whose  later  birth  precluded  ihcn 

from  the  advantages  of  patrimonial  inheritance,  and  whose 

taste  or  capacity  might  disinchne  them  from  the  laborioos 

studies  necessary  for  successful  eminence  at  the  bar,  who 

felt  neither  ardour  nor  ambition  for  the  army,  and  who 

were  taught  by  the  pride  of  rank  to  consider  the  pnnaits 

of  physic^  commerce^  or  agriculiare^  in  the  same  dcgradiDg 

light.     A  snug  living,  with  little  or  no  trooU^  in  a 

sporting  and  hospitable  country,  and  the  bopei  of  ad* 

vancement  through  family  interest  or  party  connesioBp 

offered  a  comfortable  asylum  to  juniors  of  this  order.  '  A 

commission  of  the  peace  was  frequently  thrown  ia  10 

increase  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  pastor,  preaahre 

the  game,  be  serviceable  at  elections,  and  maintaio  the 

interests  of  church  and  state.    The  fathers  of  aiany  soos^ 

in  the  ranks  of  aristocracy,  consoled  themselves  in  the 

reflection  that,  if  any  one  failed  in  his  talents  or  hit  litenHry 

acquirements,  he  would,  at  all  evenu,iib  sDeS  emomgh  farm 

parson.    **  Ex  quovis  ligno  eltricus  JU,*^  was  an  rnHga 

amongst  the  schoolmasters,  and  a  friend  in  parliadient  or 

at  court  secured  the  rest.    Sermons  enough  might  be  had 

ready  made,  and  in  print,  to  save  the  trouble  of  oonpori* 

tion,  or  consulting  novelty,  for  the  Sunday  edificalioa  of 

a  rustic  audience.    And  thus  the  most  moderate  gcnns 

of  the  family  enjoyed  the  f^ium  cum  fSgmiaie  in  mral  retire" 

ment,  while  his  more  talented  brothers  were  sent  to  aaek 

their  fortunes  by  the  drudgeries  of  the  bar,  or  the  gloiica 

of  the  sword.  But  the  cultivation  of  theological  doqocBO^ 

if  not  impossible  with  the  destined  young  divine,  was  at  Jeasft 

deemed  as  unnecessary  to  his  future  vocatioDy  as  it  wonld 

be  troublesome  in  the  acquirement.  It  wonld  be  hamdoaa 

to  preach  at  the  vices  of  the  higher  orders,  and  peifaapa  it 

1 
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li  belter  policy  to  puzzle  the  lower  with  mystical  disser- 
jUltipps  opon  abstrate  biblical  texts,  than  open  their  minds 
to  the  equalizing  doctrines  of  christian  charity,  and  teach 
tbem  to  grumble  at  the  oppressive  conduct  of  those 
tp.ward8  whom  the  catechism  teaches  them  to  order  them- 
selves lowly  and  reverendly.  But  although  this  was  a 
way  of  thinking  by  no  means  generally  applicable  to  the 
established  clergy  in  Ireland,  still  to  encourage  extempore 
preaching,  accompanied  with  all  the  graces  of  action,  force 
of  eloquence,  and  labour  of  mind  it  would  introducci  was 
an  innovation  by  no  means  palatable  to  the  cloth.  The 
manner  of  the  eloquent  proselyte  Kirwan,  was  therefore 
highly  obnoxious  to  jealous  criticism.  With  one,  **  it 
savoured  of  popery^** — with  another,  "  it  was  downright 
mdhodRsmf^ — with  a  third,  **  it  was  theatrical  and  indecch- 
rous" — with  a  fourth,  "  he  preached  himself  and  not  the 
Gospel^** — with  a  fifth,  '*  by  abandoning  the  established  mage 
of  reading  his  sermons,  he  affected  evangelism  and  inspira^ 
tion,  so  long  discountenanced  by  the  reformed  church," 
and,  in  shorty  with  all,  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  counte- 
nanced or  encouraged  in  the  rising  theologians,  although 
it  was  politic  to  exempt  Mr.  Kirwan  as  a  singular  instance. 
Amongst  the  students  in  divinity  then  at  Trinity  College, 
there  were  some  who  saw  nothing  in  the  cultivation  of 
energetic  eloquence  incompatible  with  the  sanctities  of 
the  cassock;  and  who  possessed  taste  enough  to  admire 
and  to  emulate  a  divine,  whose  pulpit  orations  had  obtained 
for  him  so  much  celebrity.  Amongst  these  was  a  young 
gentleman  named  Dixon,  whose  scholastic  acquirements 
bad  honourably  distinguished  him  at  college,  and  who  had 
cultivated  oratory  with  assiduity  and  success.  This  young 
gentlman,  about  the  year  1789>  obtained  deacon^s  orders, 
and  was  to  preach  his  first  sermon  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Catherine,  Dublin.  But  unfortunately,  at  least  for 
ecclesiastical  views,  he  thought  fit  to  adopt  Mr.  Kirwan  as 
his  mode],  and  to  deliver  an  extempore  discourse  to  his 
congregation  in  a  stile  of  eloquence  and  action,  so  innch 
in  the  manner  of  his  prototype,  as  to  obtain  the  high, 
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admimtiitm  of  his  auditorsy  bat  to  bring  dova  on  hhakdJF 
the  marked  disapprobatioD  of  his  ecclesiastical  soperiots^ 
for  he  was  iinmediately  visited  with  a  decided  veto  from 
the  Metropolitan,  against  the  course  he  had  commetited, 
and  warned  of  stronger  censures  if  he  persisted.  This 
was  putting  an  extinguisher,  in  his  verj  ontset,  upoo  all 
the  hopes  of  pulpii  eminence  he  had  so  long  cherished. 
However,  he  had  only  passed  the  first  degree  of  otdiaab 
tion,  and  was  not  yet  ''  a  priest  for  ever.^  Disgaited 
with  this  sudden  check  upon  his  talents  and  hopes  of 
rising  by  his  eloquence  in  the  church,  he  relinqaiihed  hil 
gown,  and  transferred  his  abilities  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
as  a  more  promising  source  of  elevation  aad  eaiolDitaeab 

After  this  '*  awful  warning,*^  Mr.  Kirwan  was  left  witb* 
out  a  rival  to  his  eloquence  in  thie  high  cfaoith  palpil^ 
while  the  sectarians  of  every  other  persuasion  were  allowed 
all  the  freedom  and  force  of  their  best  energkei  upon  the 
pregnant  topics  of  Christianity,  and  to  attract  to  their 
conventicles  proselytes  by  thousands,  who  coold  never 
have  been  roused  to  a  saving  sense  of  religious  piety  hj 
the  tame  and  monotonous  lectures  read  to  them  horn  thn 
parochial  pulpits. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Kirwan'b  talents  obtained 
%uch  celebrity  in  the  church,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Gtet- 
tan  flourished  with  contemporary  splendour  in  tfaa 
No  man  more  highly  admired  the  talents  of  die 
than  Mr.  Grattan,  or  felt  more  indignation  that  BMerit  ao 
superior  seemed  to  be  treated  with  aj^yarent  heijkti  by 
the  patrons  of  church  preferment.  For  several  y^0Bife  Ae 
laborious  exertions  of  his  talents  in  the  duties  of  Mis  Voc^ 
tion,  evidently  injurious  to  a  tender  frtunte  and  deKtisltfe 
state  of  health,  recommended  him  to  noprovishm  beytittd 
the  poor  living  of  St.  Nicholas  without,  while  ftt  bencifccM^ 
abd  church  dignities  were  liberally  distributed  amongst 
candidates  with  whom,  in  point  of  abilities,  his  ttobilSofi 
would  not  have  been  much  gratified  by  eomparilKMn  M)r. 
Grattan,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  speedhcn  in  the.flplMa  cf 
Commons,  alllided  in  pointed  terms  to  this  MHM  atejilacft 
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flf  amn  to  •mwttdiineatly  difitiBgaUhed  by  fait  merits, 
#1)4*  dborcb  ptCrotiage  was  iavished  upon  contemporaries 
■tm  much  bis  ioferiors,  and  Irish  mitres  w^re  bestowed 
«poo  EngHsb  clergymen,  thf  fisvouritf^i  of  British  iBiais* 
ierSyXNrtbe  former  tutors  or  chaplains  of  Eiigliflfh  peers, 
whose  names  and  abilities  were  utterly  unknown  in  the 
laadof  dieir  pMCtweat.  ''  If/'  said  Mr.  Gra^tau,  ^  Mr. 
Kirwan  had  been  an  English  blockhead,  he  might  have 
been  long  ere  now  90  Irish  bishop;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  he  is  an  Irishman,  and  the  original  sin  of  his 
birth  will  never  be  forgiven  him.* 

In  aoflBe^hort  time  after  this,  during  <he  viceroyalty  of 
IfiKqais  Comwalbs,  Mr.  Kkwan  was  promoted  to  tlie 
mcBttt  deanery  of  Killala,  worth  about  400/.  a-year;  for 
vhidb,  ias  pluoaMties  became  objectionable,  he  rctinquished 
liytiBg.of  St.  MiiGlialas  without,  iiere  ierminaCed  his 
«f  fmrtber  pseferment,  with  the  fatigues  ^of  bis 
mpsipn.  Uis  heakh  had  been  long  declining,  and  ex- 
hausted by  arduous  labours,  he  died  or  tiie  ^ih  Oot(d>er, 
1805,  leaving  a  widow  with  l.wp  spjji^  and  two  daughters. 
His  late  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  a  pension  of 
300/.  a-year  for  life  -en  <tbe^idoW|  mkh  reversion  to  her 
4«og|btQts. 

In  iai4|  appeared  in  print  .a  vplume  .^f  bis  sermons, 
jwhUsbed  for  ifhe  benefit  of  his  sous^  Hiey  are  degant 
^pucMMis  of  his  cocftpoaitioQs,  imd  abound  \viiUi  splemtid 
#ol  patfaalic  passages ;  but  still  they ;iure.on)y  Parian  atuc^es 
J^  bis  Mnv^fi  eloqu^ce,  And  want  th^  Proo^elhoan  fire  af 
^MB  ftratpr  himself,  to  give  us  a  true  i^res€«laMiOQ  of  bis 
powers.  He  was  a  map  :of  ^qut^  s^sibility^  omiihle^ 
humane,  and  beneficent,  an  ornament  to  his  profession, 
and  an  honour  to  his  country. 


m.  JOHN  LAWSON,  O-P. 

W^s  bMn  /ibont  1.71?,  *t  Qcpagh,  ihi  .*b?  iCf«^«ty  pf 
Turroiwv  i«f  wfhicb  4>au«b  bis  ^fether  tW%s  cAr^jte.    )^  ^  early 
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aod  entered  the  univenity  about  17^8,  ai  a  siaer.  Li 
1735,  be  obtained  a  fellowship,  and,  by  dint  of  9pp\ir 
cation,  he  speedily  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  pulpit  eloquence  he  also  ex- 
celled, but  acquired  more  celebrity  by  bis  ^*  Lectures  on 
Oratory/' 

Dr.  Lawson  died  in  January  1759»  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Dnnkio  wrote  some  lines  on  his  decease. 
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Is,  we  think,  worthy  of  insertion  as  an  extrMrdinaiy 
instance  of  longevity.  He  had  been  married  to  eight 
wives,  by  seven  of  whom  he  had  children ;  the  last  he 
married  in  his  hundred  and  third  year.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  six  monarchs.  He  retained  his  senses  aod  pcr^ 
feet  memory  to  the  last  moment*  and  declared  he  never 
suffered  a  day's  illness.  He  died  April  30th,  1818,  aged 
one  hundred  and  twelve. 


ALICIA  LEFANU, 

A  LA  D Y  of  considerable  talents  and  literary  attainmenta, 
was  the  wife  of  Joseph  Lefanu,  Esq.  and  sister  to  the 
celebrated  R.  B.  Sheridan.  She  was  bom  in  Donel-atiec^ 
Dublin,  in  1754.  She  was  the  author  of"  The  Flowen ; 
or,  the  Sylphid  Queen,''  a  fairy  tale,  1810;  and  ^  The 
Sons  of  Erin ;  or.  Modern  Sentiment,"  a  comedy,  1818. 
She  died,  much  lamented,  at  her  son's  hoose^  Phoanix- 
park,  Dublin,  September  4,  1817. 


THOMAS  LELAND, 

A  LEARNED  divioc  and  translator,  was  the  son  of  a 
citizen  of  Dublin,  in  which  city  he  was  bom  in  1788* 
The  first  rudimenu  of  classical  education  he  leoeived  at 
the  school  kept  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sheridan.  In 
17 S7,  he  entered  a  pensioner  in  Trinity  College;  and  in 
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1T41,  was  elected  a  scholar ;  commeoced  bachelor  of  arts 
in  1748,  and  was  a  candidate  for  a  fellowship  in  1745,  in 
which  he  failed  at  this  time,  hot  succeeded  the  following 
year  by  the  nnanimoos  voice  of  the  electors.  On  being 
thns  placed  in  a  state  of  independence,  he  did  not  resign 
himself  to  ease  and  indolence,  but  was  conspicnous  for 
the  same  ardent  love  of  knowledge  which  appeared  in 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  and  was  predominant 
throughout  his  whole  life.  In  1748,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and,  from  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
profession,  drew  up  a  discourse  ''  On  the  helps  and  impe- 
diments to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ia  religious  and 
moral  subjects,''  which  was  much  admired  at  that  time, 
but  no  copy  is  now  to  be  found.  In  1754,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  John  Stokes,  he  published,  at  the  desire  of  the 
BDiversity,  an  edition  of  the ''  Orations  of  Demosthenes,'* 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  which  we  do  not  find  men* 
tioned  by  any  of  our  classical  bibliographers,  except  Har* 
wood,  who  says  it  is  in  two  vols.  12mo.  In  1766,  Dr. 
Ldand  published  the  first  volume  of  his  English  *'  Trans* 
lation  of  Demosthenes,"  4tO|  with  notes,  critical  and  his- 
torical ;  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1761, 
and  the  third  in  1770.  This  raised  his  reputation  very 
high  as  a  classical  scholar  and  critic,  and  public  expectation 
was  farther  gratified,  in  1758,  by  his  ^  History  of  the  Life 
and  Reign  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  the  father  of 
Alexander/'  S  vols.  4to.  After  this  he  proceeded  with 
translations  of  .£schioes,  and  of  the  other  orations  of 
Demosthenes.  In  1762,  he  is  supposed  to  have  written, 
although  he  never  formally  ayowed  it,  the  ingenious  his- 
torical romance  of  "  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury.*' 

In  1763,  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  senior 
fellows  of  Trinity  College,  professor  of  oratory.  His 
course  of  study,  and  the  labour  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
translations,  had  furnished  him  with  a  perspicuous  and 
energetic  style,  which  he  displayed  both  in  the  professor's 
chair  and  in  the  pulpit,  being  the  most  admired  preacher 
of  hit  time  in  Dnblio ;  nor  was  he  less  esteemed  for  his 
talanu  aa  a  controversial  writeri  of  which  he  now  afforded 
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a  specidieh,  hy  attacking  Bishop  Warburtoaift "  DmMM 
of  GMc^/' with  great  degance  and  eloqamM)  and  irii 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Hard,  in  a  manner  gfOMly  illiberal  ftiid 
unmanly.  Dn  Leland^  howeTeri  poblished  a  reply  to 
Dr.  Hard,  which  terminated  the  content. 

In  1765|  through  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lelaiid>  llM 
university  of  Dublin  bestowed  on  Dr.  JobnwiD  thrff 
highest  honour,  by  creating  him  doctor  of  lawi|  ft  ftrfOOf 
which  he  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lellwd^  wUcb 
may  be  seen  in  the  last  edition  of  Boswdl's  LifiSi  hi 
1 768^  Dr.  Leland  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  ToWft* 
send,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  bit  friends  raitl«t 
tained  hopes  that  his  merits  would  hate  nused  bna  to  tto 
episcopal  bench ;  but  he  only  obtaided  in  that  year  the 
prebend  of  Rathmichael,  in  the  cathedral  church  nf  Sit 
Patrick,  Dublin,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Bimj^  bodi 
of  small  value,  but  tenable  with  his  fellowship*  III  1774^ 
appeared  his  **  History  of  Ireland,  from  the  lOMliM  «f 
Henry  II.  with  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  emnnl 
state  of  that  kingdom/'  3  vols.  4to,  the  meril  of  whieh 
has  been  much  disputed  by  critics. 

Dr.  Leiand's  other  publications  in  his  lif»4iiii^  w«re 
only  a  few  occasional  sermons,  of  greater  mecit  than  theee 
contained  in  the  three  volumes  published  after  hit  decaaseu 

He  died  in  1785.-^His  fame  rests  on  his  **  Life  of 
Philip,"  his  **  Demosthenes,'*  and  his  **  Dissertatioii  upoa 
Eloquence."  Of  the  two  former,  suffice  it  to  saj,  thsy 
are  classed  among  the  best  translations  in  the  Engfab 
language,  and  of  the  latter,  an  eminent  living  ecMnr 
has  observed,  that  it  contains  ''  great  accuiaey  of  eradi- 
tion,  great  perspicuity  and  strength  of  styk^  aad,  labete 
all,  a  stoutness  of  judgment,  which,  in  traveising  fint  efpcB 
and  spacious  walks  of  literature,  disdained  to  be  Jid 
captive." 


CHARLES  LESUE,      .    . 
A  vBRY  distinguished  theological  aothoi^  was  ihi  setood 
son  of  Dr.  John  Ledie,  Bishop  of  Qogheri  tad.  nisliom  fas 


a«*4i.gmP«ifr  fqbpol  ft  JonMikiHeai  in  Ftrmaiiag^,  ff^ip 
ifAkMQt  lie  «aff  i4f»itMd  f^  fe})ow  conmioper  of  TrinUjT 
CMley  ia  1ISQ4  PiW're  b^  remaiiied  till  be  |op^  hi9 
da^irae  of  M»  Af  Qn  (his  fiecease  of  b^  father,  in  liS71, 
be  limfA  ftlglMd,  nad  ep^ered  hin^ffelf  of  \ke  T^p^ple, 
wkm%  be  tmAod  ifa^  Ifiw  for  apme  y^ar^ ;  b^l  pfterurpffU 
rdiaqnitbed  i%  m^  iipplied  bii|i8<elf  ^o  diwioify.  ^  lo  l^^ 
b#  imt  «dwtUHl  vm  bqlj  orders ;  apds  in  1687,  be  ber 
eame  obaoceUor  of  tbe  c^tbedral  chvircb  qv  4ipc(Bfe  of 
GpoiMir.  About  tbit  ti^^,  be  reod^r^s^  hjimtflf  pfur^« 
Qtlftriy  obiioxioQa  to  the  QathQlics  of  )ire)ai^4,  \}y  ^{f 
scaloiii  pppotitioo  to  them,  vhiph  was  tbiis  called  fprt^. 
Roger  Boyle^  Bitbop  of  Clogber,  dying  in  1^87,  P^tripk 
Tynd  was  aumIc  titular  bishop,  an^  had  tbe  reyeoQes  of 
the  see  assigned  him  by  King  James.  He  formed  a 
COBveot  of  fnars  in  Monfighan,  und  fixing  bis  habiMf 
tioo  tibeni,  held  »  pnbUc  visitation  pf  bis  .clergy  wit)i  grW 
soleionityr  Sono  «pbtle  logicians  at^ei^fjetf  k}^  IP  ^i§ 
TJstotioo,  and  be  oball^nged  ^hp  pf|^i^^^  clergy  to  a 
dispiitatioo  ;-*!*j;iep}ie  accepted  the  cbi^Uepge,  ai;4  di^pp^ 
|o  the  satisfiiction  of  thp  Protestants,  altbpifgb  it  hap* 
pooad,  as  it  generally  does  at  such  copteMs,  tb^^  both 
yidea  cUimed  ibe  fictory.  I)e  arterwjfprdf  i^  Wo^r 
pobUe  dispatetioo  with  two  celebratfl4  C^bpfv:  4ivinef  in 
thecbprpb  of  Tynap  in  Armagh,  bej^  »  T^xy  naine|roq|| 
aisioibly  of  persons  of  bpth  religions  ;  the  issue  of  prhicb 
wmt  ^t  Mr.  iobn  !Stpwart,a  Catholic  gentlenian,  iipl^ainlf 
KMvnced  tbe  errors  of  the  chorch  of  Roipe. 

M  the  Cotholics  had  gpt  pojisession  of  ap  jep^ifQpfd  pec;, 
ihty  engiospAd  pther  offices  too^  and  a  Cathie. l^gh- 
Abtriff  was  app)BA«ited  fpr  the  cpupty  of  Mppfi|^t  Thif 
prooeedii^9ilirJ9Mld  the  genUemien  ip  tb^l  qotppfy  ^  f  )^,  dis- 
pendipg  iM^blNi  Leslie's  Ifmowledge  jis  ^jm^ttfsp  of  ffo^ 
f epwed  to  bitt,  then  cpn^nefl  by  A?  gWV  iffJmkojBi^ 
Uei^tbemrthl^iit  w.Qu|d  bje  w  iH^  jjp  )d^  ,^o  p^ 
mit  the  sbf  nfflo^t,  as  it  wjc^p)4  tie  in  (him  V>  a^^T^P^  f^ 

.Itet  iiboy  imM^timt  M  Miff)  ^imlisfsm^^  ff?m 
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on  the  bencliy  at  the  approaching  quarter  senionsi  aod  all 
promised  to  act  as  he  did ;  so  he  was  carried  th^re  with 
much  difficulty,  and  in  great  pain.  Upon  the  question, 
whether  the  sheriff  was  legally  qualified,  the  latter  replied, 
^^  That  he  was  of  the  king's  own  religion,  and  it  was  hia 
majesty's  will  that  he  should  be  sheriff/*  Leslie  then  ob- 
served, **  That  they  were  not  inquiring  into  bis  majettj'a 
religion,  but  whether  he  (the  pretended  sheriflT)  bad  qnali- 
fied  himself  according  to  law,  for  acting  as  a  proper  offioer; 
that  the  law  was  the  king's  will,  and  nothing  else  to  be 
deemed  such;  that  his  subjects  had  no  other  way  of 
knowing  his  will  but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them  in  hii  laws; 
and  it  must  always  be  thought  to  continue  so,  till  the  con- 
trary is  notified  to  them  in  the  same  authentic  manner.*' 
This  argument  was  so  convincing,  that  the  bench  unani- 
mously agreed  to  commit  the  sheriff  for  his  intrusion  and 
arrogant  contempt  of  the  court.  Leslie  also  committed, 
for  robbing  the  country,  some  officers  of  that  tumultnoos 
army  which  the  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  raised. 

In  this  spirited  conduct,  Leslie  acted  like  a  sound  diriae 
and  an  upright  magistrate ;  for,  while  he  thought  himself 
authorised  to  resist  the  illegal  mandates  of  his  sovereign, 
he  never  approved  of  carrying  those  principles  of  resist- 
ance so  far  as  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  supreme  power} 
and  persevering  steadily  in  that  opinion,  he  continnedy 
after  the  Revolution,  in  allegiance  to  King  James.  In 
consequence,  refusing  to  take  the  new  oaths  appointed 
upon  that  change,  he  lost  all  his  preferments ;  and,  in  l669f 
when  the  troubles  began  to  arise  in  Ireland,  withdrew 
with  his  family  into  England.  Here  he  employed  bis  time 
in  writing  a  great  many  political  pieces  in  support  of  the 
cause  he  had  embraced ;  and  being  confessedly  a  person 
of  extraordinary  wit  and  learning,  he  became  a  very  for- 
midable  champion  of  the  nonjurors.  His  first  piece  id 
this  cause  was  an  answer  to  Archbishop  King's  "  Suce  of 
the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  under  the  late  King  James's 
Government.''  He  likewise  employed  his  pen  in  the 
general  cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  ag^dat  Jews, 
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DeiBUi  and  Socioians ;  and  wrote  likewise  against  the 
Qeakers*     In  the  mean  time,  however,  these  writings,  and 
bis  frequent  visits  to  the  courts  of  St.  Germains  and  Bar  le 
DoC;  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government:  but  he 
became  more  so  upon  the  publication  of  the  ^'  Hereditary 
Right  of  the  Crown  of  England  asserted  ;**  of  which  he 
was  the  reputed  author.  Finding  himself,  on  this  account^ 
under  a  necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  repaired  to 
the  Pretender  at   Bar  le   Due;   where  he  was  allowed 
to  officiate,  in  a  private  chapel,  after  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England;   and  it  is  said  he  took  much  pains  to 
convert  the  Pretender  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  in 
vain.    However,  to  promote  the  said  Pretender's  interest, 
when  some  hopes  of  his  restoration  were  entertained  by 
his  party  in  England,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  Bar  le  Due, 
dated  April  23,   1714,  which  was  printed  and  dispersed 
among  his  adherents,  in  which,  after  giving  a  flattering 
description  of  the  Pretender's  person  and  character,  his 
graceful  mien,  magnanimiti/  of  spirit^  devotion  free  from 
bigoiryj  iq^Hcaiion  to  business,  ready  apprehension^  sound 
judgment  and  affability j  so  that  none  conversed  zffith  him 
without  being  charmed  with  his  good  sense  and  temper;  he 
concludes  with  a  proposal,  ^^  on  condition  of  his  being 
restored  to  his  crown,  that,  for  the  security  of  the  church 
of  England,  as  by  law  established,  he  would  so  far  wave 
his  prerogative,  in  the  nomination  of  bishops,  deans,  and 
all  other  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
that  five  bishops  should  be  appointed,  of  which  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  time  being,  always  to  be 
one,  who,  upon  any  vacancy,  might  name  three  persons 
to  him,  from  whom  he  would  chuse/'    Many  other  pro- 
posals of  the  like  nature  were  made  soon  after,  and  several 
projects  were  concerted  not  only  in  England,  but  an 
actual  insurrection  begun  in  Scotland  by  his  party,  in 
1713,  all  which  ended  in  the  crushing  and  dispersing  of 
the  rebels,  and  in  the  Pretender's  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  French  dominions. 
In  this  exigence  he  withdrew  to  Italy,  whither  Letli« 
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atteaded  biio«  notwithstanding  the  ill-utagt  hf  met  wilk 
at  hif  court.  The  Pretender  had  given  faipi  a  proiniia 
that  be  should  celebrate  the  church  of  Engliyid  aervice  jn  . 
his  family ;  and  that  he  would  hear  what  he  should  reprer 
sent  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  But  the  diev^er 
was  far  from  keeping  the  word  he  had  given,  wi  on  the 
faith  of  which  our  divine  had  come  over ;  for,  ihoqgb  be 
allowed  himi  for  form's  sake,  to  celebrate  the  cbnrcb  of 
England  service  in  bis  family,  yet  he  never  was  pwaaol 
there ;  and  not  only  refused  to  hear  Leslie  himselfy  bit 
sheltered  the  ignorance  of  his  priests,  or  the  badncti  of 
his  cause,  or  botji,  behind  his  authority,  and  abaolqlily 
forbad  all  discourse  concerning  religion*.  He  retaiMDd 
to  England  in  1721,  resolving,  whatever  the  oooteqatacM 
might  be,  to  die  in  his  own  country.  Some  of  bis  frifiidSy 
acquainting  Lord  Sunderland  with  his  purpose,  implortd 
his  protection  for  the  guod  old  maui  which  hi«  lordaUp 
readily  and  generously  promised ;  and  when  a  memher  of 
the  House  of  Commons  officiously  wuted  on  Lord  An|? 
derland  with  the  news  that  Mr.  Leslie  had  arrived^lie  ntt 
with  such  a  reception  froifi  his  lordship  as  bis  illibpiBJ 
errand  deserved.  Our  author  then  went  over  to  Irtfauid^ 
where  he  died  April  ISth,  1722,  at  his  own  bpvse  at  Gtanr 
lough,  in  the  cpunty  of  JVfonaghan. 

Leslie,  notwithstanding  his  opinions  on  govefnncM 
were  widely  di(ferent  from  those  adopted  by  men  empfM 
both  for  learning  and  talent,  was  unquestionably  a  mMl 
possessed  of  ability  and  acquirement,  and  deserves  ibc 
highest  encomiums  fpr  his  defence  of  the  Christiap  idsF 
gion  against  the  attacks  of  Deists  and  Jews. 

Besides  the  political  tracts  which  he  scatl«r^  Mr 
author  left  two  volumes  folio,  of  theplogicjll  works,(»liMi^ 
are  now  become  very  scarce,)  in  which  he  has  diaei^fla^ 
nearly  all  the  controversies  which  disturb  the  peaoe  Af  ihs 
Christian  church. 


*  His  specunen  of  princely  word-breaking,  may,  in  mbs  mfSsafCy 
tend  to  convince  those,  who  in  any  way  disbdlcTC  the 
dMcapt. 
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DUDLEY  LOFTUS, 

A  NAME  that  would  reflect  hoaour  oo  aoy  age  or  nation^ 
was  a  very  learned  oriental  scholar.    He  was  the  second 
•on  of  Sir  Adam  Lofias^  and  great  grandson  of  Or.  Adam 
LoftQSy  who  was  archbishop  of  Armagh,  then  of  Dobliot 
and  one  of  the  lords  justices  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ire^ 
land.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  I6l8f  at  Rathfarnamy  near 
Dublin,  and  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  in  l6d5.    About  the 
time  he  took  his  first  degree  in  arts,  the  extraordinary 
proficiency  he  had  made  in  languages  attracted  the  notice 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  who  earnestly  advised  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  might  improve  his  oriental 
learning,  a  matter  which  that  worthy  prelate  considered  as 
highly  important  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.     Mr.  Loftus  was 
accordingly  sent  by  his  father  to  Oxford^  and  entered  of 
University  college,  where  he  was  incorpprated  B»  A*  in 
November  1639«    About  this  time  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  iaw,  with  a  view  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  that  faculty;  but,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  in  Uni« 
versity  college,  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  iQ^lp 
and  then  returned  to  Ireland  at  the  moment  the  rebellion 
broke  out.    His  father  who  was  at  that  time  vice^trea^ 
surer*  and  one  of  the  privy  council,  proctured  a  garrison  to 
be  placed  in  his  castle  of  Rathfarnam,  and  gave  the  com* 
mand  of  it  to  his  son  Dudley,  who  displayed  his  skill  and 
courage,  by  defending  the  city  from  the  incursions  of 
the  inhabiunts  of  the  neighboorifig  mountains.    He  was 
afterwards  made  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  vioai- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  ^aod 
faculties^  all  which  offices  he  held  to  the  lime  «if  bis 
death.  Ue  was  also  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,aadieateemed 
the  most  learned  of  any  of  his  countrymen  in  that  faculty* 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  talents  and  me* 
mory  were  very  much  impaired,  and  when  about  aeveiUy'* 
ux  years  of  ^ge^  lie  marxied  a  second  wifi^  but  difid  ih« 
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year  following,  in  June  1695|  and  was  bnried  In  St.  I^ 
trick's  churchy  Dublin. 

Mr.  Loftus'a  greatest  excellence  lay  in  the  knowledge 
of  various  languages,  especially  the  oriental;  and  it  is 
saidy  that  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  be  wss  able  to 
translate  as  many  languages  into  English.  Among  Arch- 
bishop Usher's  letters  is  one  from  bim  to  that  prelate, 
which,  although  short,  shews  his  avidity  to  searcb  ont 
oriental  books  and  MS.;  as  well  as  his  high  reipecC  and 
gratitude  to  Usher,  who  first  directed  bis  attention  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library.  Yet  bis  character,  io 
other  respects,  does  not  correspond  with  bis  parti  or  learn* 
ing.  He  was  accounted,  says  Harris,  an  improvident  and 
unwise  man,  and  his  many  levities  and  want  of  conduct 
gave  the  world  too  much  reason  to  think  so.  The  same 
biographer  mentions  *^  a  great,  but  free-spoken  prelate," 
who  said  of  Mr.  Loftus,  that  ''  be  never  knew  so  moch 
learning  in  the  keeping  of  a  fool.** 

His  learning,  indeed,  and  bis  industry  appear  very 
evident  by  his  many  writings.  Besides  the  ^thiopic 
New  testament  which  he  translated  into  Latin,  at  the 
request  of  Usher  and  Selden,  for  the  Polyglot,  and  which 
procured  him  from  Walton  the  character  of  **  vir  doCtisti* 
mus,  tarn  generis  prosapioy  quam  Unguarum  orimtalhm 
scientia,  nobilis,'*  he  published  a  multitude  of  learned 
tracts,  a  correct  list  of  which  may  be  found  in  Harris'i 
edition  of  Ware. 


Dr.  peter  LOMBARD. 

7his  learned  Catholic  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  mer. 
chant  at  Waterford,  where  he  was  born  about  1566.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  bis  education  in  Ireland,  from 
whence  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  over  which 
the  celebrated  Camden  presided,  and  from  thence  to 
Oxford.  He  took  no  degrees  in  the  universityy  hot  pro» 
ceeded  to  Louvain,  where,  after  passing  throogh  hit 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  he  received  the  degree 
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of  doctor!  and  wat  made  provost  of  the  cathedral  chorch 
of  Cambray.  la  16 14,  he  was  personally  noticed  by 
King  James,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  as  one  of  those 
who  disturbed  hia  government.  He  was  at  that  period 
Archbishop  of  Armi^h,  having  been  appointed  thereto  by 
Pope  Panl  V.  by  whom  he  was  first  made  assessor,  and 
after,  president  of  the  congregation  de  jiuxiUis  at  Rome, 
where  he  died  A.  D.  1625.  A  list  of  his  tracts  is  to  be 
found  in  Ware. 


ROBERT  LONG, 

vV  AS  born  in  Bandon.  He  was  both  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  but  acquired,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry, 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  some  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics. He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
geography,  and  could  calculate  eclipses.  He  also  made 
both  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  and  drew  the  map 
and  constellations  himself.  He  could  survey  and  guage, 
and  also  read,  as  far  as  words  signify  the  names  of  things, 
or,  what  the  grammarians  call,  nouns ;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  no  notion  of  the  other  parts  of  speech.  A  wheel 
barometer  of  his  making,  and  also  some  tables  for  calcu* 
lating  the  motions  of  the  planets,  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  public  eye.  He  was  living  in  Mallow  in  179^1  and  was 
supposed  then  to  be  about  thirty-seven  years  of  age-— was 
married,  and  had  children. 


CHARLES  LUCAS,  M.  D. 

jThis  firm  and  incorruptible  patriot  was  born,  according 
to  the  most  probable  account,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on 
fiSthof  September,  1713.  Other  accounts  state  him  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ballymageddy,  in  the  connQr  of 
Ciare,  where  his  ancestors  were  substantial  farmei^.  His 
father,  having  lost  the  family  property  by  mismanage* 
ment,  settled  in  Dublin,  and  the  first  certain  notice  we 
can  obtain  of  the  ton  is,  that  he  kept  an  apolheoary's  shop 
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•I  the  comer  of  Charies-itreet.  He  alterwaids  took  oat 
a  degree  in  ifiedicine,  and  (what  Is  not  a  little  aiogalari 
consideriDg  the  virolence  with  which  his  chanctefy  both 
public  and  private,  was  afterwards  attacked)  his  profes* 
siooat  skill  was  never  called  in  qneation.  Dr.  lAcaa 
became  early  diitingaished  as  a  political  writer,  an^  in 
consequence  of  the  bold  freedom  of  his  opiniooB,  he  found 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  the  continent. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
common  council|  in  which  station  he  determined  to  exert 
himself  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of  that  body.  The  new 
rules,  framed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  by 
authority  from  a  clause  in  the  act  of  explanation,  had,  as 
in  other  corporate  towns,  changed  the  powers  of  like  oi^ 
corporation.  To  increase  the  infloeooe  of  the  farowUf 
aaiong  other  innovations,  diey  deprived  (the  Coiamoas 
of  the  power  of  choosing  the  city  magiatratet,  and  fdaood 
it  in  the  board  of  aldermen, subject  in  its  eKefeiie,on 
election,  to  the  approbation  of  the  chief  goveHOi 
privy  council.  Of  this  injury  Locat  loudly  eoaipkiined; 
bnt  >the  Jaw  being  absolute,  coaM  fiot  be  coanhated,  Sm» 
pecting,  however,  that  in  other  respects  encroaohmeati 
had  been  made  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  not  jaatified 
by  law,  he  exavined  the  city  charters,  and  aeareked  4Bii- 
gently  into  the  ancient  records,  by  which  he  beoane  con« 
vinced  that  his  apprehensions  were  well  foundeiL  Ha 
published  his  discoveries,  explained  the  evidence  rttuUng 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the  proper 
steps  for  obtaining  redress.  In  consequence,  a  warm  con- 
test commenced  hetween  the  Commons  -and  aldermen  in 
1741,  which  continued  the  two  .succeeding  yean.  Thon^ 
the  former  struggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  loot  priii* 
l^es^  the  exertions  of  Lucas  in  every  stage  c^  tfae  dii- 
pute,  wese  strenuotu  and  persevering.  These  aarwom 
raised  .him  so  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  MSm 
fellow-citizens,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  iSomerdk^ 
they^encouraged  him  to  declare  himself  a  oaBdidaie>lo 
represent  them  in  parliament.    .Ajahitians  lof  an  afiae  ao 
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iMitfjiigi  ¥rhidi  wbfild  give  him  m  oprp6itaitity  oif  tit^tt" 
tog  Uf  ftbiliti^s  to  tb^  greatest  ikdvuntage,  id  the  seftiee, 
mil  Miy  «f  tbi?  «ity  of  Dublift,  but  e^f  bift  cbiiDtrj,  be 
6Miplied  with  tbcir  iksire*  The  dectioti  wian  tio^  no 
iMger  a  eoot«§t  bcflweeta  two  rival  candidates  \  it  became 
a  trial  of  «trebgtb^  ap4>a  popular  principles  o(  civil  libetty, 
between  the  patriots  and  gOYeroment)  and  kept  the  Pr<H 
tettaau  of  Ireland  in  a  fla^e  of  viril  diM?ord  for  seteral 
jntarfc.  Tha  prfesi  «ee«aied  with  letters,  aaswers^  replies^ 
addnesseSy  appiealt>  counter  appeals^  and  every  ^togine^ 
that  couM  be  emplayedv  to  add  rancour,  sting  and  fvel 
10  the  heats  of  the  contending  parties^  The  speeches  of 
Dn  Lucas  to  the  several  corporattons^  which  were  frold, 
Diervoas,  and  animated,  increased  their  attax^ment  to  bid. 
Bai  a  naiaber  of  addresses  to  his  felkiw-citiisens,  whidi  be 
#rote  and  paMisbed,  tended  mone  effectually  to  hicreasa 
his  popularity.  In  tbese,  among  other  subject*!  be  <oon<» 
tfi^red  distinctly  the  several  branches  of  the  constitatton^ 
pointed  out  to  the  electors  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  nation^ 
the  privileges  af  Irishmen,  and  tbs  various  injuries  they 
bad  smtaiaed  by  the  interference  of  the  British  legishicweft 
The  firnraess  and  perspicuity  of  his  manner,  tke  'popa* 
larity  of  his  subject^  and  the  jastice  of  his  anguUMWts^ 
alarmed  the  irish  government,  which  hsKl  been  kttk  used 
to  ^uch  opposition.  They  determined  ao  crash  him  by 
thie  hand  of  power.  For  this  purpose,  certain  passagca» 
the  R>ost  Obaaxioos  to  the  state,  were  collected  fraas  his 
publications,  afid  made  the  foundaKion  of  achm^e,  wbidi 
aras  brought  again^  him  before  parhameoc.  Tbetighils 
6f  Aie  Commons,  which  with  particular  attention  be  bad 
htbi>ared  to  vindicate  and  ascertain,  bad  >beea  one  of  itfaa 
inbjedes  of  his  free  discussion,  instead  of  pvotectiag  Um 
id  reward  of  ibis  service,  and  of  his  exertrionfe  ia>beb6if«»f 
Irdaody  the  majority  of  that  Hause  listened  lo  theofaarge^ 
*voted  bifli  an  Memy  to  his  countty,  taad  addiasaed  the 
lord'^lieatenant  ^  order  him  ^to  4be  proaeouted  by  -bis 
majesty's  lattOiMy-general.  The  ^haiid  'of  power  was  (too 
frevailiog;  thfe  ftfvoor  of  the  ^public  *w«is  'not  aaffioientaa 
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defend  him  from  the  danger  by  which  he  was  threatened  ; 
tbereforei  to  avoid  the  impending  storm,  he  fled  from  Ir^ 
land.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  in  banishment,  the 
exertions  of  bis  friends  rose  superior  to  the  influence  bj 
which  he  had  been  oppressed.  Upon  a  new  vacancy  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  repreten- 
tatives  of  that  city  in  parliament. 

The  same  patriotic  principles,  and  the  same  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  constitution,  for  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  so  remarkable,  invariably  distinguished  his  con- 
duct in  and  out  of  parliament.  On  the  very  first  day  of 
the  session  of  1761,  the  Commons  ordered  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  the  heads  of  a  bill  to  limit  the  duration 
of  parliaments;  and  Dr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr. 
Gorges  Lowther,  were  ordered  to  bring  in  the  same. 
This  favourite  and  constitutional  measure  had  been  most 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Lucas,  in  imitation  of  the 
English  septennial  bill :  he  accordingly  presented,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  the  heads  of  the  bill,  which  were  re- 
ceived, read,  and  committed.  Several  amendments  were 
proposed  and  adopted  in  the  committee ;  and,  on  the  9tb 
of  December,  Mr.  Lowther  having  brought  up  the  report, 
moved,  that  the  Speaker  should  attend  his  excellency  the 
lord-lieutenant,  wiih  the  heads  of  the  bill,  und  desire  the 
same  might  be  transmitted  to  Great  Britain  in  due  form; 
and  that  his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  recommend 
the  same  in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  his  majesty.  On 
this  the  House  divided,  forty-three  for  the  motion,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  against  it.  Thus  was  Mr.  Lucas's 
first  patriotic  bill  lost,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  and 
mortification  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  It  is  highly  ma* 
terial  to  observe,  that  in  proportion  as  patriots  fell  oflT  in 
parliament,  they  sprang  up  out  of  it.  The  ministerial 
triumph  was  followed  by  no  popular  disturbance,  bat 
great  discontent :  it  produced  a  more  alarming  eflfect  upon 
the  castle:  riot  and  insurrection  they  could  easily  have 
subdued,  and  the  quelling  thereof  would  have  jastified 

the  very  measures  that  had  excited  them.  But  the  people's 
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oadf  ooiitideme,  and  firm  cooduct  in  iovestigating  and 
peaceably  following  op  their  rights  and  interests,  wai* 
tnily  to  be  dreaded  by  tbose^  who  were  attempting  to 
iavade  and  thwart  them» 

'  The  feilure  of  dib  attempt  did  not  abate  the  patriotic 
efibrts  of  Dr.  Lncas.  •  He  presented  heads  of  a  bill  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  parliament,  by  ascertaining  the 
qoalificatioos  for  knights,  citizenS|  and  burgesses  of  par- 
Itaonent ;  and  also  of  another  bill,  for  better  securing  the 
freedom  of  parliament,  by  vacating  the  seats  of  such 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  should  accept  of 
any  locrative  office  or  employment  from  the  crown,  or  any 
person  on  the  establishment  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ; 
neither  of  which  succeeded.    In  the  year  1765,  the  heads 
of  a  bill  having  been  transmitted  to  England,  were  returned 
from  thence  with  the  interpolation  of  a  clause,  granting  a 
dispensing  power  to  the  king  in  the.British  council,  which 
was  violently,  though  unsuccessfully,  opposed  by  the  few 
lemaining  patriots  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.    Oa 
this  occasion.  Dr.  Lucas  published  an  address  to  his  con* 
stitnents,  in  which  he  gave  a  succinct  history  of.  the 
progress  of  the  bill.    From  the  frequent  defections  of  the 
patriou  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  their  numbers,  it 
became  the  policy  of  the  castle,  at  this  time,  to  throw  all 
possible  disrepute  on  the  few  who  still  earnestly  espoused 
that  cause.   tJpon  this  subject.  Dr.  Lucas  explained  binH 
self  very  pointedly  in  another  address  to  his  constituents : 
but  it  would  be  uncandid  to  leave  the  reader  in  the  vulgar 
prepossession,  that,  because  this  eminent  and  true  patriot 
stood  firm  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in  the  bononrabia 
cause  of  his  suffering  country,  therefore  he  was  tinao* 
ceptable  either  to  his  sovereign  or  his  vice-regents*    The 
Earl  of  Hertford  had  particularly  noticed  Dr.  J^ncas.wbea 
be  was  in  England,  and  was  esteemed  by  him  in  retnm  t 
he  boasted  abo  of.  bis  kind  treatment  from  the  Lords 
Chesterfield  and  Harrington,  Halifax  aod  Northmnber- 
land.  He  bore  affection  as  well  as  loyalty  to  his'  mqesiy  ^*«* 
''You  know,"  said  he,  ""  I  am  no  flalMrer:  yoa.kaow 
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how  often,  and  in  what  termi,  I  have  testifiad  my  diiio- 
terested  loye  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  my  xeaioua 
and  inviolable  attachment  to  his  royal  hoose;  that  I  have 
always  looked  upon  him  as  not  only  pohtically  bat  actually 
free  from  blemish  or  imperfection ;  that  I  know  his  heart 
overflows  with  pure  love  and  benevolence  for  all  hit  aub* 
jects,  and  that  I  have  myself  sensibly  shared  his  royal 
clemency,  in  rescuing  me  from  the  oppressive  hand  of  that 
detestable  hoary  tyrant,  a  long  parliament,  with  a  wicked 
ministry,  and  certain  iniquitous  rulers  uf  this  city.  Hit 
royal  touch  healed  the  wounds  and  bruises  given  my 
country  through  my  sides.  You  know  my  wordti  ny 
writings,  the  tenor  of  my  whole  life  and  conduct,  proclaim 
my  invariable  gratitude,  affection,  and  duty.  And  when 
I  forget  the  deliverer  of  my  country,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  its  function,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  rcNif  -of 
my  mouth.  In  his  royal  goodness  I  repose  the  moat 
boundless  confidence.'*  His  unremitted  and  faithful  atten* 
tion  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  with  the  discouraging 
prospect  of  failing  in  every  exertion,  at  length  furced 
from  him  a  confession  that  he  was  weary  of  his  task. 
because  he  laboured  incessantly  in  vain.  **  I  have/' said 
he,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  ''  quilted  a  comfort- 
able settlement  in  a  free  country,  to  embark  in  your  ser- 
vice. I  have  attended  constantly,  closely,  strictly  to  my 
duty.  I  have  broke  my  health,  impaired  my  fortune^ 
hurt  my  family,  and  lost  an  object  dearer  to  me  than  life, 
by  engaging  with  unwearied  care  and  painful  assiduity,  io 
this  painful,  perilous,  thankless  service.  All  this  might 
be  tolerable,  if  I  could  find  myself  useful  to  you  or  my 
country.  But  the  only  benefit  that  1  can  see,  reaulta  to 
those,  whom  I  cannot  look  upon  as  friends  to  my  countiy» 
bands  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  whose  merit  is  en- 
hanced, and  whose  number  has  been  generally  increaaed 
in  proportion  to  the  opposition  given  to  the  menuKi  of 
ministers.  I  dare  not  neglect,  much  less  deaert  my  atation, 
but  I  wish  by  any  lawful  or  honourable  means  for  mj  dis» 
missal.'^ 


LUTT£B£L«  3«7 

'  It  trbiiW  be  mMf^  (i£  h  weM  possiUe)  to  ^n  a  Ibt 
of  tboM  poUioatioiB  which  raised  hiai  to  tho  highest  fJkk^ 
wmte  of  popa]ifity«  They  consisted  drieiy  of  ponodiool 
ytf  ris,  mddresosi  to  the  citiaeiis  of  Dublin,  and  pam^kto 
on  passing  events,  evincing  the  strong  powers  of  hisosiiMl^ 
and  the  independent  firmness  of  his  public  spirit«  He 
was  thrice  married,  and  had  children  by  all  his  wives;  and 
it  is  related  of  bitti,  that  06  the  wedding  ^ght  of  his  last 
wjfe^  who  was  m  ntoarkably  fine  womiOy  be  was  so  orip^ 
pled  with  the  gonti  that  he  wai  obliged  to  be  lifted  iat^ 
bed*  He  died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1771^  Waving 
behind  him  the  character  of  tf  man,  whom,  from  bil  first 
eotmnoe  into  political  life,  no  promises  or  offert  eoliU 
sednee  from  natainted  patriotismi  in  which  partiiNilari^ 
nafortmnaidy  for  Ireland,  he  has  been  more  admired  than 
imitated  by  his  countrymen.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  lord  mayoft'  and  corporation  in  fall  costame^  tiogt* 
dkr  with  all  the  most  distinguished  characters  then  in  tba 
metropolis;  and  n statue  of  white  mart>le  waa  eremed  ta 
bis  memoiy  in  a  aiehe  10  the  grand  staircase  of  tbt  Rogral 
fixebange. 


HENRY  LUTTEREL, 

A  CBLtBnATio  mezaotinto  engraveri  was  bom  in  Dablin 
about  the  year  1650.  He  c^me  early  to  London,  aod  waa 
bred  to  the  law  in  New  Inn ;  but  having  a  predilection  for 
the  arts,  he  abandoned  the  profession,  and  applied  himself 
to  painting  portraits  iti  crayotis.  Ha  possessed  an  inven- 
tive mind,  and  obierviog  die  admiratioa  excited  by  ihfe 
new  art  of  engraving  in  meaaotinto,  he  felt  desiroaa  of 
disoavecing  the  process^  and  contrived  tha  means  of  kying 
tba  gioands  with  a  roller,  which  suceeadtd  to. A  certain 
degree^  bf/t  not  to  his  satisfaction.  At  tlut  tfana,  the  mci» 
Botintos  flf  Blaoteling  wera  in  great  ffepi(t^:ind  Luttcfat 
pemnndad  his  firlead  Lloyd,  a  priatscUeiv  to  bfibaapti^ 
aon  of  the  nanse  of  Du  Bioia>  who  nsad  la  Jay  itic  gfwmk 
far  BlooMlim^nnd  who  wwi  tfaenjatninii^  t0  HvVmAi  i^ 
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discover  the  mystery.  He  afterwards  connected  himielf 
with  Isaac  Becket,  and  they  became  the  earliest  English 
engravers  in  mezsotinto.  The  best  of  bis  portraica 
(which  were  his  principal  works)  was  that  of  La  Piper 
the  painter. 


DOMINICK  LYNCH, 

Was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Galway,  and  admitted 
into  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  Spain,  where  he  kispm^ 
fitted  his  name  from  Lynch  to  Ziffse.  He  lived  many 
years  in  great  reputation,  and  officiated  as  synodal  jadge 
nnder  the  archbishop  of  Seville.  He  was  gradually  pro- 
moted to  all  the  honours  of  Seville  university,  being  first 
lecturer  in  arts  and  philosophy ;  then  master  of  the  sin- 
dents,  secondary,  and  at  length  principal  regent ;  and  last 
of  all,  was  made  professor  of  divinity,  in  1674,  which  office 
he  held  with  universal  approbation  until  the  year  1G07, 
when  be  died  at  Seville,  and  was  much  lamented.  He 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  in  Spain,  that  Nicholas  An- 
tonio, in  his  Biblioteca  Espanola,  hath  with  mocb  honour^ 
ranked  him  among  the  authors  of  that  country. 

He  wrote,  according  to  the  Dominican  BiUiothiqoe, 
four  volumes  in  quarto,  on  Speculation  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, all  of  which  were  published  in  Paris,  at  differedf 
periods. 


GEORGE  M'ALLISTEIU 

Was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1786.  His  original 
profession  was  that  of  a  jeweller ;  but  the  art  of  painting 
on  glass  arrested  his  attention,  and  with  all  the  enthii* 
siasm  of  youthful  warmth,  he  devoted  his  hours  unrenut- 
tingly  to  patient  investigation,  and  repeated  expcrimeDl^ 
until,  without  the  aid  of  patronage,  iustractioOy  or  pecu- 
niary assistance,  he  appeared  like  a  bright  lamiaarjr^ 
dispelling  the  darkness  with  which  self-interest  had  hitherto 
shrouded  this  particular  branch  of  the  fine  arts.    TIm 
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Mii^  and  appyrobatioQ  with  whidi  a  diBcerniog.  publie 
memtdtuB  advaMes  in  the  art>  maj  be  judged  from  thia 
proofs  that  the  Doblin  Society,  Sid  of  December ,  1807; 
dftcr  ar  critical  ajUunioation  of  bit  performanoea,  presented' 
ibis  youlbfol  artist  (then  ander  tweoty*ooe  years)  with  a 
difjlomay  sigoifyiogy  ia  the  most  boDourable  and  flattering 
termsy  their  anltmited  patronage .  and  approbation.  He 
finished  a  snperb  window  for  the  cathedral  of  Lismore ;— -^ 
bad  proceeded  on  one  of  much  larger  dimensions  for  that 
of  Tnam^  andy  anxious  to  finish  it,  by  his  incessant  eixer* 
tions,  bis  bodily  powers  failed.  .  The  heat  and  fumes  of 
the  furnace,  brought  on  a  fever  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a  life,  both  benevolent 
and'  useful.  He  expired  on  June  14tb,  1818,  in  ibe 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  respected,  admired,  a&4 
beloved*  He,  tiowever,  communicated  the  principles  o£ 
his  art  to  his  three  sisters,  who  completed  the  windows  of 
Tfiam  cathedral  on  bis  model,  and  still  preserve  and  prao» 
lite  their  brother's  profession  in  his  native  city*  . 
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This  eminent  mezzotinto  engraver  was  born  in 
about  1710,  which  he  left  at  an  early  period  of  Hfeiimd 
went  to  London.  He  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the 
ablest  artbts  in  his  branch  of  engraving;,  that  ever  pm^ 
tised  the  art.  The  number  of  his.platei  is  very  bonsi^ 
derable,  the  major  part  of  which  are  portraits  of  penoos 
of  distinction,  by  the  principal  painters  of  his  tinie. '  >He 
also  scraped  a  few  plates  from  historical  snbjt^cts,  by 
Vaodyck,  Murillo,  and  Rembrandt,  eome  ^i  which  are 
extremely  fine.  .      •    i  .*  fj.li.- 

He  died  in  London,  Sod  June,  1765*     -  '  >' 
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GEOEGE,  EARL  OF  MACARTl^Yt.     . 

Thb  son  of  George  Macartney^*  Esq.  of  Anchinleok^  in 
Scotland,  ifts  bom  in  Ireland  in  1737» and  wasadacatefd 
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a*  t.  felhnr-coMiDoocr  ia  Trinity  College,  DifaKi^ 
ke  took  his  degrees  io  1739-  SlMrtly  after  tkis^  he 
Yelled  wick  the  sods  of  the  late  Lord  HoUaod.  Tfaii^ 
periiapsy  was  his  iatroductioD  at  court.  Hia  educatkm  had 
heea  liberal,  and  he  bad  improred  tfce  advantages  whidi 
he  possessed  fnm  a  fortunate  train  of  circaasstaaoes.  Ha 
bad  an  aspiring  mind,  and  excellent  talents^  and  waa 
ambitious  of  soaie  pnklic  employment.  His  own  wishaa 
were  seconded  by  the  seal  of  bis  friends,  and  he  was,  ia- 
1764,  appointed  envoy  extraosdinary  to  the  empraaa  of 
Russia.  The  occasion  of  this  mission,  and  of  the  appoint- 
flsent  of  this  young  man,  was  the  great  iasportanoa  af  the 
commereial  and  political  relations  between  Great  BriMMS 
aad  the  empire  of  Russia;  and  it  was  neoessary,  at  thai 
petiod,  to  coonteract  the  influence  of  France  at  the  Raa* 
sian  court.  The  character  and  policy  of  that  court  rcqaiiwtf 
to  be  particularly  studied  :  aad  heoee  the-  ensbassy  firoai 
this  country  included  an  office  tkafr  required  much  paae* 
tration,  vigilance,  and  cRscretioit,  as  wel)  as  lasioaatiag 
manners,  and  an  agreeable  address.  These  qnalificatioiiB 
were  thought  by  the  most  discerning  judgei,  to  be  united 
in  Mr.  Macartney.  The  priacipai  bosiaess  of  his  mission 
was  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty,  fior  tho  bcne&t 
of  the  merchants  trading  to  Russia.  Of  the  niisere«ta  of 
the  Russian  trade  be  was  weU  infonnedb.  His  addhesa 
sarmounted  every  difficulty  of  accesa  to  the  amprasa 
wd  ber  rainisien;  be  knew  how  to  aeize  tha  psaptf 
moment  for  negociation, aodi he  had  cooloesaand pajjaaaa 
Io  conquer  every  ohatacle  which  might  bo  opposed  lo  his 
views  by  the  artifices  of  others^  He  its  a  sheet  time  pio* 
cured  the  Russian  couct  to  agree  taatreasy  salisfaclQiy  la 
the  wishes  of  the  British  merchaou  at  Petmsbargh,  aad 
suitable  to  the  instructions,  which  he  had  ceeeinieiL aft  haase. 
An  address  from  the  merchants  of  the  British  factory  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  honour  of  the  knighthood  of  the 
Polish  order  of  the  White  Eagle,  conferred  hy  a'aronarch 
who  was  himself  at  once  a  wMa  of  fimbioa^  ftaal%  $ai 
pLsaaiore,  and  a  man  of  political  talents;  and  his 


m  mitepiador  efBtrtordiMry  Md  pleQip4teiitittry  frooi  the 
Qrititb  eonrty  in  which  be  fioalljr  conelndftd  the  treaty  df 
(S^amiereet  wefe  amoog  the  leati  monies  af  approbackm 
WnI  retpect  wbiebSir  Oeorige  Mlkoartney  obtaised  by  hm 
oonduct  10  tbb  dipiomatiQ  ftiissioo  t»  the  N9itb«    Tbva 
avocetafiil  and .  4ifi»Dgui8he4f  be  returned  to  tbd  Brftudi 
tfOQfX  about  the  doce  of  the  year  17674    Earty  bi  the  fol- 
lowing  jrfar»  be  mairied  Lady  Jaoe  Staart,  aecood  daughter 
of  tbeJBarl  of  Bate.    By  this  oiarriage  be  bad  ooaitaoted 
a  relatiooabip  to  Sir  James  Lowthetj  arter«ar4li  BM 
of  I^ntdale ;  aod  by  that  geotleman's  iai^eiit  with,  or 
iofltteoce  over^  the  electoral  be  was  returned,  in  the  tame 
yeart  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Cookei- 
mooth ;  after  which  we  find  him  chosen  a  represtntatiTe 
in  the  Irish  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Armagh*    In 
l769»Sir  George  was  nominated  principal  seei^Hary  to 
the  late  Marquis  Tawoseod,  in  the  high  offiot  Which  he 
then  filled  of  lord-lieutenaut  of  Ireland*     In  1779)  htt  wm 
nominated  by  his  sovereign,  knight  of  the  Bath|  aod  in 
1773>  went  out  as  governor  of  Grenada  and  Tobago.    He 
continued  there  till  1779>  when,  on  the  capfuit  of  ibone 
islands  by  the  French,  he  wa^  uken  prisoner,  aod  seal  tio 
Fmnce.     In  1776|  he  had  been  made  an  Irish  peer  hf  fMe 
title  of  liord  Macartney,  Baron  Lilsanoure,  in  Ihe  oobiitgr 
of  Antriuu  As  the  loss  of  Grenada  had  not  oocunred  from 
any  misconduct  in  himi  while  his  defence  of  it  bad  indeed 
been  signalised  by  the  most  iUustrious  displiqr  df  alt  bis 
great  4ualiues,  ha  met  with  a  very  graciooi  raoe|ltiiiii 
from  his  sovereign  on  his  return*    In  1730,  be  was.choaen 
to  represent  Beeralstone  in  the  British  parliamaal;  and^Jb 
the  following  winter,  he  was  appointed  go>venKir  and  resi- 
dent of  Fort  Su  George,  at  Madras,  in  t)>e  BmI  IwBfa: 
and  he  went  without  delay  to  discharge  tbf  fUMliooa  of  bis 
appointment^  where  his  conduct  obtaiaad  afi^  anivevsal 
approbation^  that,  in  1785^,  he  wasi^powtod  to  tbt^faigh 
office  of  governor-general  of  Qengalp  whiohr  hi0wtimf9 
after  due  consideration,  he  cboso  to  doc^pa^  and  Maraad 
to  England.    In  1780,  ba  fiwiMi  m  Bi^tmmrtm^mmy 
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of  respect  from  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  granted  him  an  annuity  for  bis  life,  of 
1500/.  per  annum,  which  was  bestowed  as  a  reward  for 
the  important  services  which  this  illustrious  nobleman  had 
rendered  to  the  Company.    The  same  year  he  fought  a 
duel  with  General  Stuart,  whom  he  had  superseded  in 
India.     In  1788,  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Peers;   and  about  the  same  time,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  linen  mannfactore  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  also  custos  roitilorttm  for  the 
county  of  Antrim.     He  was  likewise  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  Irish  militia. 
In  1792,  he  was  selected  as  the  fittest  person  for  ambaa- 
sador  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain  to  the  emperor  of 
China.     He  was  on  the  same  day  nominated  a  privy* 
counsellor;  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  Irish  viscount,  under  the  title  of  Viscount  Derrock, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim.     He  now  proceeded,  without 
delay,  on  his  embassy,  attended  by  Sir  George  Staunton 
as  his  secretary,  and  a  great  train  of  followers  and  ser- 
vants.   A  ship  of  war,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Erasmos 
Gower,  was,  with  smaller  vessels,  assigned  for  his  voyage. 
Many  rich  presents  were  sent  from  the  British  to  the 
Chinese  sovereign.     He  arrived  in  safety  in  the  Indian 
seas  ;  and  when  his  approach  was  announced  at  the  Chi- 
nese court,  the  emperor  and  his  minister  agreed,  though 
not  without  some  hesitation,  to  receive  the  ambassador 
and  presents.     In  his  approach  to  Pekin,  the  northern 
capital  of  the  empire,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  direct 
his  voyage  round  the  south  sea  coast  of  China,  by  a  track 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  European  navigators.    The 
opportunity  of  exploring    that  tract,  was  regarded   at 
almost  sufficient  to  compensate  for  all  the  difficulties  and 
expense  of  the  embassy.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  mandarini 
of  the  highest  rank  were  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the 
imperial  court.  His  presents  were  accepted,  and  he,  with  ail 
the  train,  were  treated  in  a  hospitable  and  even  sumptuooi 
manner;  but  the  main  object  of  the  mission  was  conftpletely 
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hmtnmif  lAm -i»*j^\Min  peraiitsioD  for  the  permaneni 
vMideMt  of  a  Brkkh  ambasaador  at  the  oonrt  of  Cbiiuu 
Tbit  vat  abaolmcly'refosed,  and  Lord  Macartney  and  his 
tfain  retomed  ovcriand.  His  lordship  entered  Canton  in 
I>toeBber  ITQS;*  flam  thence  he  proceeded  to  Magao; 
And)  io  March  1794^  he  sailed  from  that  port  to  Europe. 
He  arrived  in  Engbttd  in  the  following  September,  after 
an  abienee  of  aUaoit  two  years.  On  his  return  he  was 
created  an  Irish  ttnU  and  in  1796|  he  was  farther  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Macartney,  of  Parkhurst,  in  Sossex.  After  this,  he  was 
called  to  the  administration.  In  this  high  station,  as  in 
the  other  offices  which  he  filled,  Lord  Macartney  displayed 
qualities  which  are  honourable  to  his  talents  as  a  states- 
man, and  his  feelings  as  a  man.  His  lordship  died  on  the 
dlstof  March,  1806. 


Dft.  DAVID  MACBRIDE, 

A  PBT81C1AH  of  scmie  eminence,  was  born  at  Ballymony, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1726.  .  He 
received  the  first  elements  of  his  education  at  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  snrgeon. 
He  entered  the  navy,  first  in  the  capacity  of  master  to  an 
hospital  ship,  and  subsequently  in  the  rank  of  surgeon,  in 
which  station  he  remained  for  some  years  preceding  the 
peace  of  A  is  la  Chapelle.  At  this  period  he  was  led, 
firom  the  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  attacks 
of  scnrvy  which  a  seafaring  life  afforded  him,  to  invest!* 
gate  the  best  method  of  cure  for  that  disease,  upon  which 
he  afterwards  published  a  treatise.  After  the  peace  of 
Ais,  Mr.  Macbride  visited  Edinburgh  and  London,  where 
be  stadied  anatomy  under  Doctors  Hanter  aind  Mooro^ 
and  midwifery  under  Smellie* 

Towards  the  close  of  1749,  he  settled  in  Dublin  as  a 
surgeon  and  accoucheur;  but,  owing  to. Us  youth  and 
remarkable  bishfulness,  he  remaided  feraeveial  years  in 
obscnri^.    la  1764,  he  pabliihailh  tiia  ^Bxpenmental 
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Eiflajjpty"  which  were  received  witb  greet  9piplmn€f 
were  speedily  translated  into  different  languages;  and  the 
coQspicuoua  merit  of  this  performance  mdaced  the  wnhrei^ 
iitjr  of  Glasgoffr  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.D.  ow  ita 
aaibor.  The  improvement  introduced  bj  Dr.  lAacbride 
in  the  art  of  tanning,  by  substituting  Uwra  water  for  ccn»» 
iDon  water  in  preparing  ooze,  procured  bin  the  honour 
of  a  silver  medal  from  the  Dublin  Society  io  176S»  aad  of 
4  gold  medal  of  considerable  value  from  the  Sooialjr  of 
Afta  end  Commerce  ia  London. 

For  several  years  after  Dr.  Macbride  obtaiaed  Ui 
degree,  he  employed  part  of  his  time  in  the  dniiea  of  • 
medical  teaeher,  and  delivered,  at  hia  own  booae^  a  oouno 
of  kcturea  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  Tbcac 
iectuffea  were  published  in  one  vol.  4fco  in  1778»  and  wtve 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  al  Utrecht  im  tiPO 
vols.  8vo,  in  1774. 

Dr.  Macbride  died  of  an  accidental  cold»  which  bronght 
on  a  fever  and  deKrlam,  oa  the  19th  of  December,  1778, 
ia  the  fifty- third  year  of  his  age^  and  was  geaoraUj  ajid 
deeply  lamented. 


JOHN  MACBRIDE, 

A  GBNTLEif  AH  of  a  Very  respectable  family  in  Irekiulf 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  on  ibeSTthief 
October,  1758.  We  have  no  further  partioidars  conctsopv 
ing  him  till  August  1761,  when  he  comoMMided  theGrawf, 
armed  cutter,  in  which  he  eminently  distinguished  bifm- 
self.  Being  oflf  Dunkirk,  and  observing  a  dogger  pritatewr 
in  the  road,  he  procured  from  the  Maidstone^  captaio 
Digges,  four  boats  manned  and  armed,  witli  which  he 
proceeded  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  order  to  coinUetf  • 
design  which  he  had  formed.  On  approaching  (he  priva- 
teer, ti)e  seamen  laid  their  oara  ficross,  except  two  ii^  fach 
boat,  which  they  muSed  witb  baiie^  to  preveM  iheir  bn^ 
beard  ^  a  distance.  They  rowed  in  that  naonfr  iW  lh#gr 
eame  within  mutket-sbot  of  the  priniKees^  wj|»  hiHit 
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laileilp  ihy airti  joiMiwer,  bm  iaa ftfir  mipirtes  boayjujl 
btr  on  telb  SHk^  lukl  teok  poMCMicNi  6f  tbe  vesirf  witb* 
ofrt  tii#  lost  of  •  iNigle  imiD,  two  o«iy  Mug  wovod^. 
If  1^  MicbftdetlMit  tbe  lieu  tenant  of  the  pritnteer  tbroegh 
the  bend  witb  a'mesfcet,  as  he  wae  pdeting  a  gna  into 
tbe  boat:  exeletiveof  Ihie  ofBcer,  only  one  man  was  kiHetf, 
and  ive  weuadtdf  belonging  to  the  enemy.  This  boM 
eoterprite  irae  aebieved  within  half  a  gvn*ihof  of  a  fort 
Oft  tbe  eait  of  ibe  barboot;  bat  it  dk)  not  fife  at  them. 
When  tbe  prieoaefa  wcfe  secured,  the  eaptora  cut  tbe 
oablee  and  sailed  oat  of  tbe  road.  In  April  1769,  be  wae 
promoted  ta  be  oomoMiider  of  tbe  Grampoa  ftre^ship;  add 
afterwank  leaieved  into  tbe  Crusier  sloop.  In  June  1705f 
be  was  appointed  captain  of  tbe  Renown,  of  thirQr  gans. 
In  tbe  foMowing  yeu  be  coasmanded  tbe  Jason,  of  thirty* 
two  gnns,  ia  wbicb  be  was  ordered  to  tbe  Falkland  islandsw 
Returning  ia  1708,  be  was  appointed  to  the  Seaford«  He 
was  afterwards  lemoved  to  the  Sovtbampcon,  of  tbirty-twe^ 
guns. 

In  1775,  we  iod  bkn  captain  of  tbe  OrpfaeiM|  a  flrrgate 
of  the  sane  lbfce>  At  the  comraencemeal  of  tbe  dispafe 
with  the  Kortb  American  colonies,  in  ITTTf  be  wsii 
appointed  to  tbe  Bieafaisant,  of  sixty^fonr  gaas#  In  177^ 
be  senred  awder  the  orders  of  admiral  Keppd,  in  tbe 
eoooonter  whb  the  French  fleet  oiff  Usbaoti  boC  dbes  nM 
appear  le  bajre  been  materially  engaged*  At  tbe  ctsae  of 
tip  year  1779^  be  waa  ordered  to  GibnAtar,  witb  admiial 
Rodney,  for  the  leKef  of  ibat  ft>r.eress!»  Tbe  fleet,  wbils 
oa  ita  passage,  fortwoately  fell  in  witb  a  Spaaisbsqwadhea 
aad  conToynear  Cape  Frnisterre,  and  oir  tbe  Mb  of 
Janaaty,  1780,  captain  Maobride  captured  tbe  Oolplll^ 
oaaoa,  of  siaty4bor  gnns^  tbe  commaodiag  ibip  of  tbek 
coMoy;  ailbaotbe9iPe«Bete«of  wwraddaaefebsbnm^'at 
llie  same  time  beaoming  ^riaes^  to  4m  .MferMt  Mjf^ 
Soon  after tbisiswooesB:  an  actioa  imok  pbwebet^wrti  Dda 
Jaaa  de  Laagara  aad  tbe  Aritisb  flSsel^  aAea  captabi 
Macbride  eminesd^  disctngoisbed  Maamlf  by  bh  sMir  and 
irabas,  m  well  i»  tlM'aotioiaMpa  hitlbeWitfiiiianuitwieeafe 
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the  pofseiBion  of  the  Pbaeoixy  of  eighty  guoii  the  flag-^bip 
of  the  Spanish  admiral^  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  atoruK 
Captain  Macbride  was  sent  home  express  with  Uie  iotel- 
ligence,  but,  owing  to  onfavourable  winds,  he  did  not 
reach  England  till  after  the  duplicate  of  the  accoont  had 
arrived  there*     On  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  England, 
captain  Macbride,  in  the  month  of  March,  again  comr 
manded  the  Bienfaisant,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  was 
ordered  into  St.  George*s  Channel,  in  quest  of  a  large 
French   privateer,  mounting  fifty-four  guns.     Early  on 
the   13th  of  August  he  fell  in  with  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  off  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  and  hrooght  the 
enemy  to  action  about  half  after  seven  in  the  morning. 
The  Chevalier  de  Clonard,  who  commanded  the  French 
ship,  (viz.  the  Count  d'Artois)  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment, hoisted  English  colours ;  while  those  of  the  sane 
denomination  still  continued  flying  on  board  the  Bienfai- 
sant.   But  captain  Macbride  no  longer  doubting  that  the 
Count  d'Artois  was  an  enemy,  ordered  the  marinei  on  bit 
poop  to  fire ;  and  the  enemy  having  hoisted  their  proper 
colours*  immediately  returned  the   compliment.     Some 
time  elapsed  before  captain  Macbride  could  regulate  bis 
sails,  and  place  his  ship  in  an  advantageous  position. 
During  this  interval  the  enemy  had  the  effrontery  to  make 
an  attempt  to  board  him;  but  their  efforts  being  unsuccess- 
ful, an  action  commenced,  and  was  closed  by  the  surrender 
of  the  Count  d'Aituis,  after  a  contest  of  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes.    The  rigging,  masts,  and  yards  of  the  enemy 
suffered  much  injury,  twenty-one  of  their  men  were  killed, 
and  thirty-five  wounded.     On  board  the  Bienfaisant  only 
three  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded.    During 
the  year  1781,  captain  Macbride  served  in  the  North  Seas, 
attached  to  a  squadron  employed  there  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  Dutch  squadron  then  ready  for  service  in  the  Texel. 
In  consequence  of  which  he  was  present  at  the  engagement 
off  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  the  month  of  August,  between 
vice-admiral  Parker  and  admiral  Zoutman.    Captain  Mao- 
bride  had  been  removed  from  the  Bienfaisant  to  the  Artbia, 
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«r  .IShpfMT  gobt)  the  ship  he  had  latelj   taken  frotti 
iiNf  enemy,  and  esteemed  the  finest  iiessel  existing  of  h^ 
dise;  bat^  at  a  temporary  arrangement,  he  was  again 
ntaored  into  the  Princess  Amelia,  of  eighty  gnni,  as 
aiiocetsor  to  t»iptain  Macartney,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
.actkm.    On  the  retom  of  the  squadron  into  port,  he  was 
•employed  as  a  cmlser  on  the  same  station,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  captured  two  very  large  Dutch  pri- 
vateers.  (CSaptain  Macbride,  in  his  official  accbont  of  this 
action,  informs  ns,  that  ''  The  Hercales  bad  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  men  on  board;  thirteen  were  killed,  and 
twenty  wounded.     The  Mars,  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
men;  nine  were  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  We  had  one 
man  kilted,  and  six  wounded/')    Early  in  the  ensuing 
year  he.  was  ordered  into  the  Channel,  and,  in  April, 
!«tMided  the  squadron,  under  admiral  Barrington,  to  inter- 
cept a  small  French  squadron  intended  to  proceed  from 
Brest  to  the  East  Indies.     Captain  Macbride,  who  was  lit 
the  head  of  the  fleet,  first  discovered  the  enemy,  and  in 
•the. course  of  that  or  the  following  day,  nearly  half  the 
vessels,  consisting  of  ships  of  war  and  transports,  were 
captured  by  the  different  ships  of  the  British  squadron. 
After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  quitted  the  Aitois, 
and  in  July,  1783,  was  appointed  to  the  Druid  frigate  of 
thirty-two  guns,  employed  as  a  cruiser  in  the  Irish  Channel. 
Having  quitted  her  about  the  year  1784,  he  held  no  naval 
commission  for  some  years.    In  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth.    In  1788,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Cumberland  of  seventy- four  gnns,  a 
guard-ship  stationed  at  Plymouth;  and,  in  Febraary  1793, 
ioon  after  the  commencement  of  the  rupture  with  Fmnce, 
be  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue*   He  was  afterwards 
more  than  once  occupied  in  cruising  in  the  Channel,  bat 
found  no  opportunity  of  adding  to  that  reputation  he  had 
before  so  defervedly  acquired.    He  was  indeed^  for  a  con* 
siderable  space  of  time,  unable  to  act  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  havijn|f  unfortunately  broken  bis  leg  in  attempt- 
ing to  mount  k  borse«    In  April  be  was  raised  to  the  ink 
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q£  reafwidmird  of  the  red,  and  io  July  to  that  of  Tiet- 
admiral  of  the  blaeii  After  tome  time  be  coauDanded  the 
iqaadron  Id  the  North  Seas,  but  soon  quitted  that  atatioa, 
on  which  no  circumstance  occurred  to  enable  hian  to  aig- 
naliae  himself.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1795,  heobuiaed  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  bat  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  held  any  naval  employment  after  quitting  the 
command  in  the  North  Sea. 


CHARLES  MACKUN. 

This  eminent  dramatist  and  actor,  was  bora  in  the 
northern  province  of  Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century,  (others  say  in  l6Q0,)  and  dciceMled 
fiom  a  respectaUe  family  of  the  name  of  M'Laughlia, 
which,  in  his  own  words,  he  englisl^ed  on  becoming  an 
actor.  He  was  placed  by  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  under 
the  care  of  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  who 
at  this  time  kept  a  respectable  school  in  Dahlia.  Id  ITCQi 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  having  a  passion  for  the 
stage,  joined  several  strolling  companies,  and  was  aftec^ 
wards  engaged  at  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  wboe  he  first  dia- 
covered  his  merit,  in  a  small  character  in  Fielding'a  ^  Cofee 
House  Politician/'  For  several  seasons  he  pcrfervsed 
comic  characters,  and  in  1735,  was  unfortunate  eoonghto 
kill  Mr.  Hallam,  an  actor  in  the  same  theatre  with  hna- 
seif,  and  who  was  grandfather  to  the  present  Mrs.  Maa- 
tocks.  The  dispute  originated  about  a  wig  which  Mr. 
Hallam  had  on,  and  which  the  other  claimed  aa  hie  pro- 
perty, and  in  the  warmth  of  temper  (to  which  he  had  been 
always  addicted)  he  raised  his  cane,  and  gave  him  a  fiual 
stroke  in  the  eye.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  conaequcnc^ 
but  no  malicious  intent  appearing  in  evidenoc^  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1741  (February  14),  he  established  bb 
fame  as  an  actor,  in  the  character  of  Shylooki  im  die 
^  Merchant  of  Venice,"  for  his  own  benefit,  and  rasiored 
to  the  stage  a  play  which  had  been  forty  years  anpplaoled 
by  Lord  Lansdowoe's  **  Jew  of  V«nioa^''  whiah  was  « 
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«f  tbt  ab^vew  MAchlia^s  perfarmw 
•f  tbi»  cbafteM*  to  fofciUy  fitruak  «  geolleaiaQ  in 
Uiepit,  thai  be  eiclaimH»  ^' Tbit  it  th«  iew-^thai 
SlMkapnitt  drtw«*  It  bat  been  «ftkl,  that  tbin  gmlemeii 
VM  Mfb  Popc^  md  tb«t  he  meant  bis  panegyric  on 
MaKkliD  at  a  tatint  against  Lord  LaofulowDe* -— Tbe 
nhanactert  of  tbt '''  Men^baot  of  VeDice^  were  that  cati: 
-^otiinia»  Mr.  Qnin;  BattHniOy  Mr.  Milward;  OratianOp 
Mwm  Mills {  LaoacaloCy  Mr.  Cbapmao;  Gobbo,  Mr.  John* 
tlane}  Solaoio,  Mr.  Berry;  Marochiot^  Mr.  Cathell; 
LoreDzo,  Mr,  Hayward;  Prinee  of  Arragont  Mr.  Turbutt; 
Duke,  Mr.  Wintcooe;  Tubal,  Mr.  Tatwdl;  Pobuioo; 
Mr.  Ridout;  Portia,  Mrs.  Clive;  Nerissa,  Mrs.  Pritobard; 
and  Jessica^  Mrs.  Woodman.  The  manager  and  per'« 
formers  having  now  disagreed,  Macklini  and  several  of 
tbe  most  eminent  of  the  company,  among  whom  was  Mr« 
Garrick»  revolted ;  and  a  formal  agreement  was  signed^  b/ 
which  they  obliged  themselves  not  to  accede  to  any  terms 
which  might  be  proposed  to  them  by  tbe  patentee,  withoat 
tbe  consent  of  all  the  subscribers.  The  contest  between 
the  OMoager  and  tbe  seceders,  became  soon  very  unequal* 
Tbe  latter  foond  all  apfdications  for  a  new  ^tent  ineffso* 
uiaL  There  was  now  no  remedy  left,  but  to  agree  wttb 
tha  manager  apon  tbe  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained* 
Some  of  tbe  principal  actors,  and  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  tbe  conducting  of  tbe  theatrical  asaobinei  wens 
admitted  to  favour  upon  equal  terms,  and  were  allowed 
the  tame  annual  ttipends  which  they  enjoyed  before  tbe 
teoetsion ;  others  of  less  consequence  were  abridged  of 
half  their  income.  Tbe  manager  ascribed  this  revolt  of 
tho  playen  principally  to  Mr.  Maqklin;  and  liiii,,Jiiie 
detenmned  to  punish  for  bis  ingratitude.  To  tbe  tett^ba 
was  reconmM;  but  eternal  banishment  from  bit  lheaci% 
was  the  doom  which  be  pronounced  on  tbe  oitn  who 
had  been  onea  bis  friend  and  adviser*  .  JlCacklio  bad 
DO  iociioatioD.  to  become  tbe  'tcape  gou  ia  this  botir 
neas,  and  be  ni^gid  Mr*  Garricfc  to.  perfectj  tbe  artidet  of 
tlMir  jgreemeMy  tgr  which  iiittttcoirMaMed  Hmtmmdm 
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of  the  contracting  parties  shonid  accommodate  malten 
with  the  patentee  without  a  comprehension  of  the  other* 
Mr.  Garrick  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
Macklin's  plea;  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  fulfil  his  agreement;  but,  as  the  manager 
continued  obstinate  in  his  resolution  to  exclude  Mr. 
Macklin,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  he 
should,  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  a  desperate  con* 
testy  greatly  injure  his  own  fortune,  and  absolutely  be  the 
means  of  starving  eight  or  ten  people,  whose  fate  depended 
on  his  accommodating  the  dispute  with  Fleetwood.  He 
offered  Mr.  Macklin  a  sum  to  be  paid  weekly  out  of  his 
income,  for  a  certain  time,  till  the  manager  oould  be 
brought  into  better  temper,  or  he  should  liave  it  in  his 
power  to  provide  for  himself  suitable  to  bis  rank  in  the 
theatre.  He  obtained  a  promise  of  Mr.  Rich  to  give 
Mrs.  Macklin  a  weekly  salary  of  3L  These  propoaab 
were  strenuously  rejected  by  Mr.  Macklin,  who  persisted 
in  his  claim  of  Mr.  Garrick's  absolutely  fulfilling  the  tenor 
of  their  compact,  Mr.  Garrick,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
severance of  Macklin,  accepted  Fleetwood's  proposali, 
and  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  for  that  season,  at  a 
very  considerable  income.  His  reception,  however,  in  the 
part  of  Bayes,  in  the  **  Rehearsal,"  was  very  disagreeable. 
When  the  curtain  drew  up, -the  play-house  shewed  more 
like  a  bear-garden  than  a  theatre-royal. — The  sea,  in  a 
storm,  was  not  more  terrible  and  boisterous  than  the  loud 
and  various  noises  which  issued  from  the  boxes,  pit,  and 
galleries.  Garrick,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  bowed  very 
low  several  times,  and  entreated  to  be  heard.  Peas  were 
thrown  upon  the  stage,  and  he  was  saluted  with  loudhitfcs^ 
and  continual  cries  oi^offl  off!  This  theatrical  tempeH 
lasted  two  nights.  At  last,  the  ardour  of  Macklin'a  party 
began  to  relax,  and  Garrick  recovered  the  public  ikvonr. 
James  Lacy,  however,  who  succeeded  Fleetwood  in  the 
management,  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  theatfl^  in 
1747-8.     He  forgot  all  former  disputes,  and  aigi^td 

Macklin  and  his  wife  at  a  very  considerable  aaiary.  :^  At 
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thtt  time  he  prodncied  his  first  pl^y, .  of  '*  Henry  the 
Sereoih;  or,  the  Popish  Impostor;"  afterwards^  *'  A  Will 
or  No  Will;  or,  A  New  Case  for  the  Lawyers,^  farce, 
1746;  '^  The  Suspicious  Husband  criticised;  or.  The 
Plague  of  Envy,''  ditto,  1747;  and  ''  The  Fortune  Httii>- 
tert;  or,  The  Widow  Bewitched,"  ditto,  1748.  In  the 
spring  of  1748,  Sheridan,  the  then  manager  of  the  Dublin 
theatre,  offered  him  and  his  wife  800/.  per  annum,  for  two 
years,  which  he  accepted,  and  they  soon  after  landed  in 
Dublin,  to  perform  their  engagements*  But  Macklin's 
disposition  to  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  still  prevailed; 
for  scarcely  had  he  been  a  month  in  Dublin,  when  he 
began  to  find  out,  that  the  manager  chose  to  perform 
tragedies  as  well  as  comedies  at  his  theatre;  that  bis  name 
stood  in  large  characters  in  the  play-bills;  and  a  variety 
of  such  like  grievous  matters;  not  considering  that  he  and 
his  wife*s  salary  was  fixed  at  all  events  for  two  years;  and 
that  any  reasonable  arrangement  which  the  manager  might 
adopt  for  his  own  emolument  would  the  more  enable  him 
to  perform  the  contract.  But  consideration  was  lost  upon 
a  man  of  Macklio's  temper,  when  once  resolved;  he  there- 
fore gave  a  loose  to  his  passion,  which  at  last  became  so 
intolerable,  that,  according  to  the  language  of  Trinculo, 
^  shough  Sheridan  was  king,  Macklin  would  be  viceroy 
over  him;''  which  the  former  not  agreeing  to,  determined 
to  shut  the  doors  of  his  theatre  against  both  him  and  his 
wife.  This,  however,  so  far  from  bringing  him  to  reason, 
provoked  his  irritabilities  the  more.  He  several  times 
presented  himself  at  the  stage  door — no  admittance.  He 
then  sent  the  manager  an  attorney's  letter — ^no  answer. 
He  then  commenced  a  chancery  suit,  and,  after  waiting 
the  whole  winter  unemployed,  he  returned  to  England, 
with  several  hundred  pounds  minus,  and  a  snug  law-suit 
upon  his  shoulders  into  the  bargain.  On  his  return  to 
England,  be  commenced  manager  at  Chester  for  that 
season;  and  io  the  winter  was  engaged  at  Covent-garden 
thtalre,  where  be  performed  Mercutio  durit^  the  cele- 
brated run  of  ^  Romeo  and  JuKet"  between  the  two 
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houses.  How  Macklin  coald  have  been  cudbrecf  in  ft  dM^ 
racter  so  totally  unfitted  to  his  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
is  a  question  not  easily  resolved  at  this  day«^particiilarly  as 
Woodward  played  this  very  character  at  the  other  boaie, 
and  played  it  in  a  style  of  excellence  never  periiaptbefore, 
or  since,  equalled;  yet  what  is  still  more  strange,  Madlio 
always  spoke  of  Mercutio  as  one  of  his  faTodrite  parts^ 
and  enlarged  upon  it  in  full  confidence  of  his  power.  He 
produced  at  this  theatre  a  dramatic  satire,  called  "  CSovent 
Garden  Theatre;  or,  Pasquin  turned  Drawcanser,"  17M; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1753,  having  obtained 
from  Mr.  Garrick  the  use  of  his  theatre  for  that  nigbt, 
took  a  formal  leave  of  the  stage,  in  a  prologoe  written  (» 
the  occasion,  in  which  he  introduced  his  danghter  at  an 
actress  to  the  protection  of  the  public.  What  induced 
him  to  quit  the  stage  in  the  full  vigour  of  fame  and  ctm^ 
stitution,  (as  he  was  then,  according  to  his  own  oalcala- 
tion,  but  fifty^four)  was  one  of  those  schemes  which  he 
long  previously  indulged  himself  in,  of  suddenlj  makiBg 
his  fortune  by  the  establishment  of  a  tavern  and  coffee* 
house,  in  the  Piazza,  Covent-garden ;  to  which  be  after- 
wards added  a  school  of  oratory,  upon  a  plan  hitherto 
unknown  in  England,  founded  upon  the  Greek,  Roman, 
French,  and  Italian  societies,  under  the  title  of  ^ The 
British  Inquisition."  The  first  part  of  this  plan  was 
opened  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1754,  by  a  public  ordinaiy, 
(which  was  to  be  continued  every  day  at  four  o*Glock| 
price  three  shillings,)  where  every  person  was  permittefl 
to  drink  port,  or  claret,  or  whatever  liquor  he  shooU 
choose — a  bill  of  fare,  we  must  confess,  very  enconragin^ 
even  in  those  times,  and  which,  from  its  cheapness  aU 
novelty,  drew  a  considerable  resort  of  company  for  soMe 
time.  Dinner  being  announced,  by  public  advertiseisent, 
to  be  ready  at  four  o'clock,  just  as  the  clock  had  itraek 
that  hour,  a  large  tavern  bell,  which  he  had  affixed  at  tbe 
top  of  the  house,  gave  notice  of  its  appnoacb.  This  bdl 
continued  ringing  for  about  five  minutes;  the  dtmicli 
then  ordered  t6  be  dished ;  and  in  tea  minoteti 
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\W*WM»kA  mpoB  ^  table;  after  which  tlie  oateir  loom 

Hkbr  mm  oiderad  t«%ie  shut,  and  no  other  guest  admitted. 

•Maoklifi  himself  ahrajrs  brought  in  the  first  dish,  dressed 

ii*«liiU  mit  of  idotbes,  &c.  with  a  napkin  slong  across 

im^ldPt  arm»    Whea  be  placed  the  dish  on  tbe  taU^,  he 

SMidett  tow  bo#>  aad  retired  a  few  paces  back  towardft  th^ 

aUeboani^  wWch  was  laid  out  in  a  Tery  superb  ntyle,  add 

wMi  «verf  fMiibte  eonvenience  that  coald  be  tfaoaght  ti. 

<«-^Tw6  of  bil  prioeipal  waiters  stood  beside  him|  add  ^one, 

tiray  or  three  more,  at  occasion  required  tiiemb    He  bad 

Mned  up  all  bis  servants  sererai  months  before  for  this 

Mendaoce;  undone  principal  rule  (whiieb  be  bad  laid 

^iMnt  as  a  me  qua  non)  was,  that  not  one  single  wond  Wtais 

io  be  spoken  by  them  whilst  in  the  room,  except  when 

atbed  a  question  by  one  of  the  guests.    The  ordinary^ 

iheetfofe,  was  carried  on  by  signs,  previously  agreed  up&d; 

and  Mackthi,  as  principal  waiter,  had  only  to  dbseinie 

'  WbM  any  iking  was  wanted  or  called  for,  when  be  com- 

liiititeated  a  Hg^j  which  the  waiters  immediately  unde^ 

•tood'and  complied  with.  Thus  wasdinfnler  ^tirely  served 

ti|S  and  attended  to,  on  the  side  of  the  faonse,  all  in  dumb 

slbaw.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  bottle  and  glaftscii 

uA  laid  upon   the  table,  Macklin,  quitting  bts  fdnner 

•it nation,  walked  gravely  up  to  the  front  of  the- table,  ihd 

iMped  **  that  all  things  were  found  agreeable;*'  after  whidi 

•lie  f^assed  the  belUrope  round  the  back  6f  the  cBair  6f  tbt 

'^etaon  who  happened  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  cmd, 

-tfakfag  a  low  bow  at  the  door,  retired.    Th!ough  all  thib 

bad  the  shew  of  a  fotmdity  seemingly  touching  toio  tbdish 

■'^  the  fre^om  of  ^'social  meeting,  it  appeared  to  have  k 

geaMd good  effect:  the  company  not  only  8a#'h  to  a 

tfiid^  to  #bic!h  tb^  had  not  been  accustomedi  but  it  jgjiik 

them  \>j  d^gtiees,  from  the  example  idF  tttcitutnlt^,'a  iex^ 

tain  mittareof  temper  and  modeiation  in  their dSidotttlMfi 

lUid'  it  was^ibMrved,  that  there  Were  fewet  writ^tntaA 

disputes  at  tbb'todinary,  during  the  tinieMiiddin  kept  it, 

tliMh  could  wclf  be  expected  in  plac^  whitb  admitted' dfs6 

miaEed  an  asieniblf  of  peopld.  The  ctmpasxygita^^ 

VttlM  oNlts,  auffiors,  players,  tefai^Iark  ttHIMUgU^t^^ 
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of  the  town.  Of  the  other  part  of  this  plan,  which  he  called 
**  The  British  Inquisition/'  it  is  impossible  to  think,  witb^ 
out  ascribing  to  the  author  a  degree  of  vanity  almost  bor^ 
deriog  on  madness.     By  this  plan^  he  not  only  incited  a 
discussion  on  almost  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  scienceiy 
which  he  was  in  a  great  measure  to  direct,  but  took  upon 
himself  solely  to  give  lectures  on  the  comedy  of  the 
ancients — the  use  of  their  masks,  flutes,  mimes,  panto- 
mimes, 8cc-    He  next  engaged  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  stages  of  Greece  and  Rome.    To  condnde 
with  lectures  upon  each  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  commenting 
on  the  different  stories  from  which  his  plots  were  taken, 
the  uses  which  he  made  of  them,  with  strictures  on  his 
fables,  morals,  passions,  manners,  8cc.    In  respect  to  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  comedy,  and  his  attempt  to  draw  a 
comparison  between   the  Greek  and  Roman  stage,  he 
must  have  obtained  it  (if  he  made  any  literary  inquiry  at 
all)  from  Dryden's  Prefaces,  and  other  detached  £oglish 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
either  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages,  and  did  not  under- 
stand French  well    enough   to  avail    himself  of  their 
criticisms.    As  to  the  original  of  Shakspeare's  stories,  and 
the  uses  he  made  of  them,  8cc.  he  was  still  in  a  worse  pre- 
dicament, as  this  required  a  course  of  reading  in  the 
contemporary  writers  of  Shakspeare's  age,  toomoltifarioos 
either  for  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  or  for  the  time  which, 
from  other  avocations,  he  could  bestow  on  it — so  that  to 
every  body  but  himself^  Macklin  stood  in  a  very  ridicu- 
lous point  of  view— under  the  responsibility  of  large  pro- 
mises, with  very  little  capital  to  discharge  them.     Of  his 
illustrations  of  Shakspeare's  plays  we  believe  there  are  no 
records,  as  he  was  not  quite  fool  enough  to  print  tbcm, 
nor  has  even  ridicule  consigned  them  to  memory :  but,  as 
a  proof  of  what  he  was  capable  of  doing  as  a  critic  in  this 
lin^  we  subjoin  the  following  proposal  he  made  to  Gap* 
rick,  as  a  kind  of  grateful  compensation  to  liimi  for  giving 
him  the  use  of  his  theatre  for  one  night,  and  for  writing  n 
farewell  epilogue  for  him  on  the  same  occasion. 
In  his  conven-'tion  with  the  manager  aboat  the  great 
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ran  of  ^  Romeo  and  JoIieV  he  told  him,  that  as  the  town 
bad  not  properly  settled  which  was  the  better  Romeoy 
Barry  or  him,  be  meant  ultimately  to  decide  that  question 
in  bis  next  lecture  on  that  tragedy.  Garrick,  who  was 
all  aliTe  to  fame,  instantly  cocked  up  his  ear,  aiid  ex- 
elaimed,  ''Ah!  my  dear  Mac,  how  will  yon  bring  this 
about  ?*'  ^'  I'll  tell  you,  Sir ;  I  mean  to  shew  your  dif«* 
ferent  merits  in  the  garden  scene.  Barry  comes  into  it. 
Sir,  as  great  as  a  lord,  swaggering  about  his  love,  and 
talking  so  loud,  that  by  G — ,  Sir,  if  we  don't  suppose  the 
servants  of  the  Capulet  family  almost  dead  with  sleeps 
they  must  have  come  out  and  tossed  the  fellow  in  a  blan- 
ket. Well,  Sir,  after  having  fixed  my  auditors'  attention 
to  this  part,  then  I  shall  ask,  but  how  does  Garrick  act 
this?  Why,  Sir,  sensible  that  the  family  are  at  enmity 
with  him  and  his  house,  he  comes  creeping  in  upon  his 
toes,  whispering  his  love,  and  looking  about  him  just  like 
a  thief  in  ihe  night"  At  this  Garrick  could  hold  out  no 
longer— he  thanked  him  for  his  good  intentions,  bat 
begged  he  would  decline  his  purpose,  as,  after  all,  he 
thought  it  a  question  better  left  to  the  opinion  of  an 
audience  than  the  subject  of  a  lecture.  With  these 
qualifications  as  a  critic  much  success  could  not  be 
augured  from  the  lectures.  The  event  turned  out  so;  as, 
in  a  little  time,  the  few  who  resorted  to  his  rooms  gave 
ap  all  ideas  of  improvement,  and  the  whole  assumed  an 
air  of  burlesque,  which  was  still  heightened  by  the  gravity 
of  Macklin,  who,  trusting  to  the  efficiency  of  his  own 
powers,  appeared  every  night  full  dressed,  dictating  to 
the  town  in  all  the  airs  of  superior  intelligence.  Foote 
stood  at  the  bead  of  the  wits  and  laughers  on  this  occa* 
sion.  To  a  man  of  his  humour,  Macklin  was  as  the  dace 
to  the  pike,  a  sure  prey.  He  accordingly  made  him  bis 
daily  food  for  laughter  and  ridicule,  by  constantly  attend* 
ing  his  lectures,  and,  by  his  questions,  remarks,  and  repar- 
tees, kept  the  audience  in  a  continual  roar.  Macklin 
sometimes  made  battle — but  it  was  Priam  to  Pyrrhus:-? 
be  now  and  then  came  out  with  a  strong  remurk,  or  bittec 
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sareBsm;  but  in  wit  and  hamonr,  Foote  was  greatly  bii 
superior.  Foote  likewise  bad  tbe  talent  ci  keeping  his 
temper,  wbich  still  added  to  his  superiority.  One  night 
as  Macklin  was  preparing  to  begin  his  lecture,  and  luear^ 
ing  a  baz  in  the  room,  he  spied  Foote  in  a  coraer,  talking 
and  laughing  most  immoderately.  This  he  thought  a  safe 
time  to  rebuke  him,  as  he  had  not  begun  his  lecture,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  subject  to  any  criticiim :  he 
therefore  cried  out  with  some  authority,  ^  Well,  Sir,  yda 
seem  to  be  very  merry  there :  but  do  yon  know  what  i 
am  going  to  say  now  i*^  *^  No,  Sir,''  saya  Foote,  ^  Piraj 
do  you  y*  Tbe  ready  and  unembarrassed  manner  of  thb 
reply  drew  on  such  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  silenced  the 
lecturer  for  some  minutes ;  nor  could  he  then  get  on,  till 
called  upon  by  the  general  voice  of  the  company. 

Another  time  Macklin  undertook  to  shew  the  caaica 
of  duelling  in  Ireland ;  and  why  it  was  mnch  more  die 
practice  of  that  nation  than  any  other.  In  idrder  to  do 
this  in  his  own  way,  he  began  with  the  earliest  part  of  the 
Irish  history,  as  it  respected  the  cnstoms^  tbe  edacsatkuiy 
and  the  animal  spirits  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  afker  getting 
as  far  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  again  pro* 
ceeding,  when  Foote  spoke  to  order.  ^  Wdl,  Sir;  what 
have  you  to  say  on  this  subject?" — "  Only  to  cmve  tt 
little  attention,  Sir,"  says  Foote,  with  mnch  teemio|§ 
modesty,  *'  when  I  think  I  can  settle  this  point  in  a  ttm 
words."  '*  Well,  Sir;  goon."  «<  Why  then,  Sir,"  saf  a 
Foote,  <^  to  begin,  what  o'clock  is  itf**  <<  O'clock  I"  ia|» 
Macklin,  ''  what  has  the  clock  to  do  with  a  dissertatioii 
on  duelling  V*  *'  Pray,  Sir,''  says  Foote,  **  be  pleased  to 
answer  my  question."  Macklin,  on  this,  pulled  oof  his 
watch,  and  reported  tbe  hour  to  be  half-paat  tea.  "  Vvf 
well,"  says  Foote;  ''  about  this  time  of  the  nighl,  c^eiy 
gentleman  in  Ireland,  that  can  possibly  afford  it,  ia  i«  hia 
third  bottle  of  claret,  consequently  is  in  a  fair  way  off  fl^ 
ting  drunk  ;  from  drunkenness  proceeds  qnarrellii^  nad 
from  quarrelling  duelling ;  and  so  there'b  ao  end  of  tho 
chapter." — The  company  seemed  fatty  satiiied  wUk  ihia 
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abridgfofpt;  ^od  Mticklin  shut  up  his  lecture  for  that 
^veoiog  in. great  dudgeon.  Another  night,  being  at  sup? 
p^r  with  Foote  and  some  others,  at  the  Bedford,  one  of 
the  company  was  pri^ising  Macklin  on  the  great  regularity 
9f  his  ordinary,  grid  in  particular  hia  manner  of  directing 
hi»  waiters  by  signals. — *'  Aye,  Sir^^  s^ys  Macklin/'  I 
knew  it  WQuld  do.  And  where  do  you  think  I  picked  up 
iJ^is  hJQt?  Well,  Sir,  I'll  tell  you.  I  picked  it  up  from 
ptf.  less  ^  o^an  than  J^mes  Duke  of  York,  who,  you  know^ 
Sir,  first  invented  signals  for  the  fleet,''  '*  Very  sl-propos, 
ipcfeed,'*  says  Foote/'  and  good  poetical  justice,  as  from 
the  Fleet  they  were  taken — so  to  the  Fleet  both  .mast^er 
and  signals  are  likely  to  return." — All  this,  though  galling 
tp  JVl^pkhp,  w^  fun  for  the  public ;  and  had  it  ended  here, 
Yf^M  perhaps,  have  served  Macklin  in  a  pecuniary  w.ayi 
9»  pinch  as  it  hurt  bi»  feelings  in  another : — but  Foote  did 
pot  kaow  when  he  had  enough  of  a  good  thing :  he  iptror 
duf^ed  hivi  into  bis  theatre  at  the  Hay  market,  where 
Ocitb^r  cut  so  good  a  figure  as  they  did  in  the  British  In- 
qpisiiipo ;  ^nd  Macklip,  in  return,  retorted  in  all  kinds  of 
abuse  and  /cralumny.  The  public  9t  last  grew  tired  of  the 
controversy,  fron  being  taken  out  of  ijts  proper  place; 
and  the  Briiisb  Inquisition  soon  after  this  began  to  f^ei^ 
a  gradual  decay  in  all  its  departments.  Moat  jf^p^t, 
except  the  projector,  saw  the  seeds  of  a  speedy  .(^iasolu- 
lion  io  the  first  principles  qf  thia  scheme^,  I^nthefir^ 
jilaoe,  it  was  spon  a  large  and  expfensiyie  scale,  and  .q^it^ 
jlDTelin  thit  country;  it,  therefore,,  not  only  required  a 
greater  ca^tal  than  Macklin  was  m^ter  pfj  but  .ouich 
greater  talents,  as  he  bad  neither  learping,  reading,  $gure, 
ior  docntioQy  for  the  oratorical  part ;  nor  a&siduijty,  knowr 
ic^g^f  or  temper,  for  keeping  a  coffee-hou^e  and  tavern. 
Whilst  he  amused  himse)f  with  drilling  bis  waiters,  or 
fitting  bimielf  for  the  rostrum,  by  poring  over  the  Athe- 
nian Oracle  or  Parliamentary  Debates^. hi|  ji|raiterS|  i{i 
.returni  were  iiobbing  him  in  .all  direqtions;  his  cook  gench 
jally  went  to  inturlcet  for  him,  and  bis  principal  waiter  was 
bia  princifMd  Jbnutle^:  in  short,  Macklin  h<Mi.l^ft  Jbioi^elf 
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little  more  to  do  in  the  esseotial  paru  of  kis  bosioeHp 
than  paying  the  bills;  and  these  soon  poured  in  Dpon  hint 
so  fast,  that  he  could  not  even  acquit  himself  of  tbia  em« 
ployment.  Accordingly,  the  next  winter  did  Bltimatdj 
decide  the  question,  as  we  find  him  a  bankrupt  on  thefiSth 
of  January,  1755,  under  the  title  of  vintuer»  coffee-oiMiy 
and  chapman.  On  his  examination  before  the  oommia- 
sioners  of  bankruptcy ,  every  thing  turned  oat  to  Us 
character  but  his  prudence;  as  it  appeared  he  loat  Us 
money  partly  by  the  suois  incurred  in  building  and  fitting 
up  the  rooms,  and  partly  by  the  trade  not  being  adeqaate 
to  such  a  scale  of  expenditure. 

One  circumstance,  however  should  not  be  omitted  hen^ 
which  redounds  to  his  character  as  a  father,  which  irai, 
that  it  was  proved,  by  sufficient  docomenta,  that  he  Imd 
out  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds  on  the  eduoauott 
of  his  daughter-— an  education  not  ill  bestowedi  aa  k 
respected  exterior  accomplishments,  8cc*  but  vUch  made 
so  little  impression  on  her  gratitudci  that  at  her  dceih 
(which  happened  when  her  father  was  above  eightj  jeam 
of  age,  and  when,  it  was  well  known,  he  waa  &r  IWmi 
being  independept)  she  bequeathed  the  beat  pari  of  her 
fortune  to  strangers,  giving  him,  at  the  saoie  lune^  aeeli 
an  eventual  title  to  the  other  part,  as  was  woiae  ihaa 
absolute  neglect — it  was  a  legacy  in  mockery,  as  if  ahe 
only  thought  of  her  father  to  tantalize  him  with  freidcM' 
expectations.  Though  Miss  Macklin  was  not 
she  was  genteel  in  her  person,  and  being  highly 
was  fashionable  in  her  manners  and  deportment.  She 
was,  beside,  a  very  rising  actress,  and  gave  tpecimeea  of 
her  singing  and  dancing  in  occasional  entertainment^ 
which  made  her  a  great  favourite  with  the  town.  Sonai 
days  previous  to  her  benefit,  whilst  Macklin  was  aiicing 
at  breakfast,  a  loud  knocking  at  his  door  announced  tbi 
name  of  a  baronet,  at  that  time  as  well  known  on-  iIm 
turf,  as  he  has  since  been  in  the  character  of  a  noble  Joid^ 
and  great  legal  practitioner.  After  the  oeremoie^  •  of 
introduction  were  over,  Macklin  hoped  *^  he  wendd  4o  Um 
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the  boooor  of  breakfastiag  with  bim ;''  which  tht  bther 
very  frankly  accepted  of,  and  the  conversatioo  becomiag 
general — the  stage,  of  course,  formed  one  of  the  topics ; 
when  the  baronel  took  this  opportunity  to  praise  Miss 
Macklin  in  the  highest  strains  of  panegyric.  This  Macklin 
.iboQghi  a  good  omen  for  his  daughter's  benefit-night,  and 
bowed  most  gracioosly  to  all  his  encomiums.  At  last, 
after  a  short  panse,  (arising,  as  Macklin  thought,  from  his 
embarrassment  about  the  manner  of  asking  for  tickets,)  the 
baronet  began  the  following  curious  conversation:  — 
^  After  what  1  have  said  of  your  daughter,  Mr.  Macklin, 
yon  may  suppose  I  am  not  insensible  of  her  merits.— I 
mean  to  be  her  friend,  not  in  the  article  of  taking  tickets 
for  her  benefit,  and  such  trifling  acts  of  friendship,  which 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  vanity  of  patronage — I  mean 
to  be  her  friend  for  life.''  *^  What  do  you  allude  to.  Sir?** 
says  Macklin,  roused  at  this  last  expression.  *''  Why, 
(said  the  other)  I  mean  as  I  say,  to  make  her  my  friend  for 
life;  and  as  you  are  a  man  of  the  world,  and  'tis  fit  yon 
should  be  considered  in  this  business — I  now  make  you 
an  ofier  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  year  for  your  daugh* 
ler,  and  two  hundred  pounds  per  year  for  yourself,  to  be 
secured  on  any  of  my  estates  during  both  your  natural 
lives."  *^  I  was  at  that  time,"  says  Macklin,  ^  spreading 
some  butter  on  my  roll,  and  happened  to  have  in  my 
hand  a  large  case  knife,  which  grasping,  and  looking 
steadily  at  the  baronet,  I  desired  him  instantly  to  quit  my 
apartments,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  as 
much  surprised  at  his  folly  as  his  profligacy,  in  thus 
attempting  the  honour  of  a  child  through  the  medium  of 
her  parent.  He  afiected  not  to  mind  me,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  some  coarseness,  when  instantly  I  sprung 
from  my  scat,  and  holding  the  knife  near  his  throat,  in  a 
menacing  manner,  bade  him  make  the  best  of  his  way 
down  stairs,  or  1  would  instantly  drive  that  instrument 
into  his  heart,  as  the  due  reward  of  such  base  and  infamous 
proposals*  Sir,  (continued  the  veteran)  1  had  no  occasion 
to  repeat  my  menaces  a  second  time.    By  G— -,  the  fellow 
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made  but  one  jump  from  his  chair  to  the  doori  and  scam- 
pered down  the  stairs  as  if  the  d —  w^s  in  him.  He  raa 
across  the  garden  in  the  same  manner,  thinking  I  wb$ 
still  at  his  heels :  and  so,  Sir,  I  never  spoke  to  the  rascal 
since. 

He  now  joined  Barry  in  founding  a  new  theatre  in 
Dublin,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1757,  Maoklin  went  to  Ir^ 
land  along  with  Barry  and  Woodward,  who  was  admitted 
as  partner,  and  was  present  at  laying  the  foandationi  miam 
of  Crow-street  theatre.    About  September  of.  the  sane 
year,  Barry  having  obtained  a  sufficient  number  vi  sub- 
scribers to  his  new  theatre,  and  anfauiged  every  olh^ 
matter  relative  to  his  great  design,  returned  to  T/MiiiffH^ 
leaving  Macklin  as  his  haan  tenant,  who,  lo^  doc  hia 
justice,  was  so  very  vigilant  and  industrious  in  all  the 
departmenu  of  his  trust,  that,  upon  Barry^s  rstani  to 
Dublin,  towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1758^  the 
theatre  was  nearly  ready  for  their  perfonniBoe. :  llis^ 
Macklin  died  about  this  time,  before  her  husband  oadld 
receive  any  benefits  from  her  engagement,  and  b^  nrfnisi 
much  afflicted  at  her  loss,  as  her  judgment  and  good  seoae 
often  kept  him  within  the  pale  of  propriety*   This  mm 
his  first  wife ;   she  was  the  widow  of  a  respectable  hoaior 
in  Dublin,  of  the  name  of  Grace,  where  the  marriage-took 
place  about  1781-2.    She  made  her  debni  at  Chester  is 
the  Nurse,  in  *^  Romeo  and  Juliet.''    She  was  esieeaad 
an  excellent  actress  in  the  walk  of  her  profession-!-a  very 
considerable  reader,  and  possessed  the  accomplishaeats  fi 
singing  and  dancing  to  that  degree,  as  would  h^ve  enabled 
her  to  have  got  her  bread  in  these  lines,  had  qpt  her  aotr 
ing  been  considered  as  the  most  profitable  emplo|nMBt. 
She  had  been  some  months  before  her  death  inad^diMilg 
state,  but  her  dissolution  is  said  to  have  beep  hastened  hff 
her  husband's  losses  and  bankruptcy.    Crow-streeft 
opened  on  the  2drd  of  October,. 1 758,  with  ^B 
prologue  spoken  by  Barry,  after  which  was  perfannll  4lie 
comedy  of  ''  She  Would,  and  She  Woqld  Not)  oTn  ih^ 
Kind  Impostor."    Macklin  joined  this  oorps « 
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decency  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  would  admit ;  but  such 
WBB  the  versatility  of  his  temper,  that  he  not  only  quitted 
his  engagements  with  Barry  and  Wood  ward,  and  returned 
to  London  the  middle  of  December,  1759«  but  made  an 
engagement  to  perform  at  Smock  Alley  (the  opposition 
house)  towards  the  dose  of  that  season  ;  which,  however, 
be  did  not  folfiL  Macklin,  now,  had  greater  projects 
than  joining  the  Irish  theatres:  at  this  time  he  got 
ma  engagement  at  Drury-lane  at  a  very  considerable 
iaiary ;  and  besides  had  it  in  meditation  to  bring  out  his 
farce  of  ''  Love  iUla*Mode/'  which,  though  it  met  with 
some  opposition  in  the  beginning,  afterwards  received  such 
applause,  both  in  London  and  Dublin,  as  made  amends 
for  all  his  former  dramatic  miscarriages,  and  crowned  him 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  reputation.  This  farc^ 
was  first  acted  at  Drury-lane,  1760,  and  afterwards  he 
brought  out  at  Covent-Garden  **  The  Married  Libertine/' 
comedy,  1761 ;  ^'  The  Irish  fine  Lady,"  farce,  1767 ;  and 
^  The  Troe-born  Scotchman,''  comedy,  which  wa3  after- 
wards acted  under  the  title  of  ^<  The  Man  of  the  World/' 
1781.  In  1774,  he  attempted  the  character  of"  Macbeth/' 
which  met  with  a  most  violent  opposition.  The  ground 
of  complaint  against  this  actor  was  changed  after  his 
second  appearance  in  the  character,  and  from  a  critiqi|e 
npon  his  actings  his  antagonists  attacked  him  with  regard 
to  his  eandfict;  this  arose  from  a  speech  which  he  then 
made,  wherein  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Sparks  and  Mr.  Red- 
dish had  hissed  him  in  the  gallery  on  the  first  night  of  bin 
appearance*  These  gentlemen  made  affidavits  to  tbi^ 
eootrary,  and,  during  the  whole  week,  the  papers  were 
filled  with  squibs  on  both  sides.  On  his  third  appearanpe 
in  Macbeth,  previous  to  the  play,  he  came  on  in  his  own 
character,  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand,  and  after  much 
contest,  was  allowed  to  read  a  part  of  it,  which  contained 
the  proofs  of  his  former  assertion.  He  then  went  through 
the  character  with  some  applause.  Tbii  seoood  address 
to  the  public  produced  a  letter  from  Mr*  Reddish  to  Mr« 
Macklin,  to  which  the  latter  poblish^  an  answer*    Ajok. 
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accoaDt  faaviog  appeared  in  one  of  the  papera  of  a  tomolt 

that  occorred  upon  hi9  fourth  appearance  in  the  character, 

in  which  it  was  said,  *^  Mr.  Smith's  friends  openly  mvowed 

the  cause/'  this  gentleman  applied  to  the  printer*  and 

finding  Mr.  Maclclin  to  be  the  author  of  that  declaiation, 

addressed  a  letter  to  him  the  next  day  in  the  same  paper, 

positively  denying  the  charge.  These  altercations  created 

a  very  strong  party  against  Mr.  Macklin,  November  IS, 

when  he  was  to  have  played  Shylock.  They  had  ttationcd 

themselves  in  proper  places  of  the  pit  and  balcony  boaes^ 

for  tlie  better  application  to  the  managers.     When  the 

curtain  drew  up,  the  cry  was  general  for  Mr.  Colman  to 

make  his  appearance.    Bensley  having  been  sent  to  leara 

the  sense  of  the  house,  was  not  suffered  to  speak.  Mack* 

lin  then  advanced  in  the  dress  of  Shylock  from  behind  iht 

scenes,  and  humbly  supplicated  to  be  heard — but  a  gencial 

uproar  took  place,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire.    He  neal 

appeared  in  his  own  clothes,  but  theattempt  was  frnitlcii* 

Messrs.  Miles  and  Sparks  seemed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 

opposition,  and  the  latter  stood  up  upon  his  seat  with  a 

written  paper,  anxious  to  communicate  its  contents  to  the 

house,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  read  it.  Daring  this  time 

successive  embassies  were  dispatched  from  the  manager, 

in  the  persons  of  Bensley,   Woodward,  Reinhold,  and 

Clark — but  all  to  no  purpose:   nothing  would  latisl^ 

them  but  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Colman.    Macklin  waa 

on  and  off  the  stage  every  two  minutes,  but  coold  not  get 

leave  to  speak.    He  soon  learnt,  by  the  delivery  of  m 

written  paper,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  company  be 

should  never  play  there  again.    This  he  received  with  aa 

affectation  of  contempt,  at  which  the  boose  was  exceed* 

ingly  incensed,  and  declared,  unless  Mr.  Colman  woald 

come  forth,  they  would  tear  up  the  benches.    Soon  aftev» 

wards  Mr.  Bensley  brought  in  a  board,  on  which  «aa 

written  in  chalk  in  large  characters,  ^'  At  the  coaunaod  of 

the  public,  Mr.  Macklin  is  discharged  :*'  a  roar  of  apphia 

ensued.    An  attempt  was  then  made  to  perfona  '^  She 

Stoops  to  Conquer;"  but  the  cry  was  still  for  Mr.  Cdaiaa 
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to  ooofirm  the  writlea  declaration  in  pereon.    To  pacify 
tbem,  Mr.  Fisher  made  his  appearance,  but  was  hooted 
vff.     Matters  now  became  very  serious.    The  ladies  were 
desired  to  withdraw,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  pit  and 
boxes  united*     On  their  beginning  to  tear  up  the  seats, 
Mr.  Colman  advanced.     The  house  became  quiet:  and 
the  manager  began  with  observing,  that,  '*  as  this  was  his 
first  appearance  on  any  stagf,  he  hoped  for  their  indul- 
gence.''— ^Tbis  seasonable  piece  of  wit  conciliating  the 
general  favour,  he  told  them  with  an  audible  voice,  that 
*'  it  was  the  intent  of  the  proprietors  of  that  theatre  to 
comply  with  the  commands  of  the  public  even  to  the 
minutest  particulars,  and  asked   them    if   it   was  their 
pleasure  that  Mr.  Macklin  should  be  discharged?"    The 
whole,  as  with  one  voice,  cried  **  Yes.**    Mr.  Colman 
replied,  ^*  he  is  discharged,''  and  begged  to  know,''  whether 
it  was  their  pleasure  that  the  play  of  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer, should  be  performed?*'     '*  No,  No,  No,"  was  the 
universal  cry.    '^  Since  this  is  the  case,"  replied  Mr.  Col- 
man, *^  the  money  must  be  returned,  for  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  perform  any  other;"  he  then  retired.    However, 
the  bouse  still  seeming  dissatisfied,  a  fresh  attempt  was 
made  to  perform  it,  but  in  vain ;  the  clamour  continued, 
and  nothing  remained  but  Mr.  Lewis  to  give  out  the  play 
•for  the  next  day,  which  he  did  with,  ''  Gentlemen,  (for 
4he  ladies  were  gone)  to-morrow  will  be  performed  **  Love 
iin  a  Village:'*  This  ended  the  altercation  of  the  evening 
«bout  eight  o'clock.     Macklin  now  went  to  law  with  his 
•adversaries,  Lee,  James,  Aldus,  Miles,  and  Clarke,  and 
substantiated  his  losses.    May  11,  1775,  the  court  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  judges'  report,  in  order  to  pronounce 
judgment  against  the  oifenders;  and  after  it  was  deter- 
mined that  they  should  make  Macklin  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation in  damages  for  two  years'  salary  at  100/.  each, 
4WO  benefiu  at  200/.  each,  and  the  whole  of  bis  expenses 
out  of  pocket,  —  Macklin  generously  relinquished   the 
whole  of  his  damages,  upon  the  following  terms:  ^^  To 
-have  bis  Jaw  expenses  reimbursed  him ;  the  gentlemen  to 
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take  100/.  worth  of  tickets  for  bis  daughter's  benefit; 
100/.  worth  of  tickets  for  his  owq  benefit;  and  IQOl. 
worth  of  tickets  for  the  benefit  of  the  theatre  on  the  Bm 
night  of  his  being  reinstated  in  his  employmeBt.''  After 
this,  he  occasionally  performed^  and  paid  a¥isitto  Dnblin 
during  Mr.  Daly^s  management.  November  91^  1788, 
while  representing  the  character  of  Sir  Peter  Pertinak 
Mac  Sycophant,  in  his  own  comedy  (The  Man  of  the 
World),  he  suddenly  lost  his  recollection,  and  addressed 
tlie  audience,  informing  them,  that  unless  he  foand  bimself 
more  capable,  he  should  not  again  venture  to  iolicit  tiieir 
attention.  After  this,  however,  he  appeared  again,  and  m 
the  middle  of  the  character  of  Shylock,for  bis  own  benefit, 
May  7,  1789,  his  memory  failed  hia  in  the  same  maniicr, 
and  the  part  was  finished  by  Mr.  Ryder.  Finding  Umaelf 
now  wholly  incapable  of  performing,  he  retired  with  regret 
from  the  stage,  and  about  four  years  after,  by  the  advioe 
of  his  friends,  his  two  pieces,  **  The  Man  of  the  Worldy" 
and  ''  Love  iL- la-Mode,"  were,  nnder  the  supcrintendaiice 
of  Mr.  Murphy,  first  printed,  and  offered  to  the  paUic, 
by  subscription  ;  when  the  large  contributions  of  sevenl 
distinguished  characters  amounted  to  upwards  of  1500f. 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Brockicsby,  John  Pal- 
mer, Esq.  and  Mr.  Longman,  trustees,  wia  laid  ont 
(agreeable  to  the  proposals)  in  purchasing  an  annnitj  ^f 
20OI.  for  Mr.  Macklin,  and  of  75/.  for  Mia.  MackliA, 
(his  second  wife)  in  case  she  survived  him.  This  great 
Nestor  of  the  stage  (who  latterly  became  very  feogoidnid 
defective  in  memory)  died  July  1 1,  ]7y7,atid  Us  remaina 
were  interred  in  a  vliult  )Bt  the  north  side  of  Go  vent-garden 
church*  The  following  gentlemen  attended  the  fenenl>-« 
Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Kirkman,  Mr. 
Hughes, Mr.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Atkinson,  Dr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Brandon,  Mr.  Davies,  Mr.  Ledger,  and  Mr.  Mttnden. 
The  corpse  was  taken  into  the  vestry,  and  prayen 
over  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  came  ffo«i 
bridge  on  purpose  to  perform  this  last  Mt  of  kindnesa  to 
his  tutor,  and  a  great  number  of  apectatoni  Wet^sMMBUed, 


idiO|%t<whaii  litnir  miaiiy  of  the  deoeatad's  theatrioii 
CrieDdt.  As  an  actor,  the  censure  bestowed  on  ftioi  bjr 
tOlnirdittl  is  jtMii'tet  bU  verj  defects  were  in  bit  fevoar 
imAk  H!y«astDlKti|Ni  'of  Sbjribck,  ond  to  his  ownpfaiyaof 
•^The  Ma&  bf  tbfr  Wbrld/'  and  ^^  Dove  li.la-Mode/'  tie 
imi  M  '«itt«tli«ly"Kirih  set  of  feattines,  and  tak  Mfie^ 
potoetoiDg  mwiMimiMice,  which  occasioned  Qoiii  to  imy 
•of.faini,!¥^lf  Ood  wiites  b  legible  band^  that  fellow  is  k 
vWaiftr 
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A  F10U8  add  turned  dergyttan,  w&s  ^sdended  from  an 
•knidie^lt  and  r^^pectiible  Scoticb  family^  bat  vtoM  bom  at 
Moivabbatn)  id  Ireland^  in  17^>  where  his  fatbet  was  ti 
ttttbifel^.    He  tost,  hfeft  pbrents  at  an  early  Bge%    After 
•having  -toflUfhmd  fbis  education  at  Glasgow^  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Holland  from  his  maieraal  bnelc^  imd 
m^m  i»  that*  dMQAtfy  at  the  age  of  twenty.    His  oUcie  Was 
the  venerable  Dr«  M iliiiig,and  him  he  snoe^ed(ed  iaijMdttfr 
of  the  English  Church  at  the  Hague,  and  remained  in  that 
situation  until  the.  ipvasion  of  t^e  coyQtgr  by  the  French, 
in  1794,  com'pe^l^  \iiiA  to  take  fefu|pe  &i  feigland.    He 
tiaid  not  be^  there  long  when  an  ovily  litttt^  whotti  -^faiid 
not  seen  fa^  ifij  J^n,  j6iiied  hioii  ia  MitfseqMMM^  «f  thie 
litsk  tebellibn*    Dbriiig  hii  resident  at  the^Hi^e^lite 
•i#he'  ktooWn  ^d  highly  riespected  tiy  «ev«ry  M^  kiAMatft 
unfrequently  consulted  by  official  tetn  of  tlt^  tiiglMt 
tank.    Sbme  titol^  fyitvidiis  to  his  ^d^deaife  te  #(ik  Hited 
with  a  paralytic  affection,  induced  probably  by  igitMlfeli 
and  distress  of  mind  ^  as  the  nature  of  his  disorder  rendered 
the  use  of  the  Imtfaa  and  the  wat;£r  oCJ|^h  necessary,  the 
doctor  visited  thsTt  city,  and  at  l^gt^  thlAe  it  the  place  of 
ftisMttlcJd^bbde.  H^rebelivcd,t!*<6tn)^fyfft{(<th«bert%rsl{te 
of  the  ^liMfaui  ana  the  sch^lat;  tiH  tte  iSA  N^tMibair, 
ia04^  wb^ft  ht'mA  remdV^  to  ihitt  hUfm  itet^for#bUli 
«ls  whde  life4iaa  bete^di  ^tepirrattcM.'^'Dr';  1^^ 
WH4d  fa^miieilUMf  dfnhA  lik'Batfi^HrtMftf'^liUM^ 
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if  erected  to  bit  meiDory«  with  a  Latin  iiiicripdoD«  by  the 
ReT.  John  Simpioo. 

Dr.Maclaine  was  the  author  of  two  volameiof  •ermooi^ 
and  a  series  of  Letters  to  Soame  Jenyns,  a  imall  l£nio. 
Tolume.  But  the  work  on  which  he  baildt  hit  grand 
claim  to  famci  is  his  translation  of  Mosheim'i  Eodesiaiti- 
cal  History,  enriched  with  notes  and  appendices,  fall  of 
learning  and  ingenuity.  For  this  work,  by  which  tbon* 
sands  ha?e  been  realized.  Dr.  Maclaine*  received  oalj  the 
pitiful  sum  of  ISOl. 


DENNIS  MACNAMARA, 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rnadh,  or  Redhairedy 
we  are  told  was  looked  up  to  by  his  contemporaries  in  Irish 
literature  (for  seventy  years  at  least)  as  possessing  thai 
poetical  eminence  which  ranked  him  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  modem  bards. 

He  died  October  6,  1810,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  hia 
age,  at  New  Town,  near  Kilmacthomas. 


JOHN  MAGEOGHEGAN, 

An  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  was  the  anthor  of 
an  excellent  History  of  Ireland  (in  French)  in  three  vola. 
4to.  with  maps.  He  resided  at  Paris,  and  the  work  woe 
printed  there  in  1738.  He  died  about  the  year  1764^ 
aged  sixty'three  years. 

His  History,  which  is  very  scarcei  is  held  in  oonsidenblo 
estimation. 


EDMUND  MALONE, 

A  CRITIC  of  considerable  literary  research,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  commentators  on  Sbakspeare,  was  descended 
from  an  Irish  family  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  bom  in 
Dublin  on  the  4th  of  October,  1741.  In  1766,  he  catered 
the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  took  hit  dcgroe  of 
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bachelor  of  arts.  In  1763,  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  in  1767»  was  called  to  the  Irish  baj, 
where  be  gave  every  promise  of  future  excellence;  but, 
an  independent  fortune  being  bequeathed  to  him,  he  retired 
from  the  bar,  and  jhortly  after  settled  in  London,  where 
he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  took  great  pains  to  strip  the  poetical  works  of  Rowley 
of  their  antique  garb^  contending  strongly,  that  the  poems 
attributed  to  him  were  the  productions  of  Chatterton;  and 
those  learned  critics  Warton  and  Tyrwhitt,  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  the  controversy  was  soon  at  an  end« 

While  Mr.  Malone  was  engaged  in  his  Shakspeare,  he 
received  frpm  Mr.  Steevens  a  request  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary nature.  To  a  third  edition  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's 
Shakspeare,  which  had  been  published  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Reed,  in  1785,  Mr.  Malone  had  con- 
tributed some  notes  in  which  Mr.  Steevens's  opinions  were 
occasionally  controverted.  These  he  was  now  desired  to 
retain  in  his  new  edition,  exactly  as  they  stood  before,  in 
order  that  Mr.  Steevens  might  answer  them.  Mr.  Malone 
replied,  that  he  could  make  no  such  promise;  that  he 
must  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  correct  bis  observations, 
where  they  were  erroneous ;  to  enlarge  them,  where  they 
were  defective ;  and  even  to  expunge  them  altogether, 
where,  upon  further  consideration,  he  was  convinced  they 
were  wrong;  in  short,  he  was  bound  to  present  his  work 
to  the  public  as  perfect  as  he  could  make  it.  But  he 
added^  that  he  was  willing  to  transmit  every  note  of  that 
description  in  its  last  state  to  Mr.  Steevens,  before  it  went 
to  press;  that  he  might  answer  it  if  he  pleased;  and  that 
Mr.  Malone  would  even  preclude  himself  from  the  privi- 
lege of  replying.  Mr.  Steevens  persisted  in  requiring 
that  they  should  appear  with  all  their  imperfections  on 
their  head ;  and  on  this  being  refused,  declared  that  all 
communication  on  the  subject  of  Shakspeare  was  at  an 
end  between  them*.     In  1790,  Mr.  Malone's  edition  at 

•  These  particulfln  tre  coUected  firom  the  tiorrespondence  wWch  passed 
Jbttwecn  them,  which  Ujt*  Malone  presenrad. 
VOL.  11.  B  t 
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last  appeared ;  and  was  soaght  after  and  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity. 

In  1791*  appeared  Mr.  Boswell's  Lifeof  Dr.JohnfODy  a 
work  in  which  Mr.  Malone  felt  at  all  times  i  Terj  lively 
interest,  and  gave  every  assistance  to  its  author  dnriiig  its 
progress  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Hit  ao- 
quaintance  with  this  gentleman  commenced  m  I7ft5» 
when,  happening  accidentally,  at  Mr.  Baldwiti*«  prindng- 
house,  to  be  shewn  a  sheet  of  the  TV>Qr  to  the  Hebrid^ 
which  contained  Johnson's  character,  be  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  tb^  portrait,  that  he 
requested  to  be  introdnced  to  its  writer.  Prom  this  period 
a  friendship  took  place  between  them,  which  ripened. iMo 
the  strictest  and  most  cordial  intimacy,  and  lasted  witboat 
interruption  as  long  as  Mr.  Boswell  lived.  After  hn 
death,  in  1795,  Mr.  Malone  continued  to  shew  every  ttsih 
of  affectionate  attention  towards  bis  family ;  and  in  every 
successive  edition  of  Johnson's  Life,  took  the  most  wlh 
wearied  pidns  to  render  it  as  correct  and  perfect  as  poa- 
sible. 

In  1795,  he  was  again  called  forth  to  display  his  seal 
in  defence  of  Shakspeare,  against  the  contemptible  fabric** 
tions  with  which  the  Irelands  endeavoured  to  dHode  the 
public.  Mr.  Malone  saw  through  the  fa\sdiood  of  the 
whole  from  its  commencement;  and  laid  bare  the  frand, 
in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Lord  Charlemont.  In  ITSi;  be  bad 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  admirable  friend  Sir  Joshm 
Reynolds ;  and  his  executors,  of  whom  Mr*  Malone  httd 
the  honour  to  be  one,  having  determined,  in  1797,  to  give 
the  world  a  complete  collection  of  his  works»  be  topethn 
tended  the  publication,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  veiy  pleenttg 
biographical  sketch  of  their  author.  He  Oollected  Mge* 
ther,  and  published  in  1800,  the  profee  w<»ks  of  Dr^dCB; 
which,  as  they  had  Iain  scattered  aboat,  and  weie  aoWa 
of  them  appended  to  works  which  were  little  Inoiwrtty 
had  never  impressed  the  general  reader  with  that  o|Hliion 
of  their  excellence  which  they  deserved. '  The  MRHi^ 
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wlilch  te  prefiiced  b  a  most  impoitaot  aoeessioti  to  bio* 
gnipby .  la  1809,  he-  prepared  for  the  pren  a  ttw  produce 
ttont  of  the  cdebhfied  William  Gerard  HamiUon,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  sketch  of  bis  life.  He  also  wrote  tf 
biographical  mesftoir  of  that  celebrated  stafesmaa  Mr. 
Wiodbam«  which  was  not  printed  for  sale.  A  graddal 
decay  appears  to  have  undermined  his  constitution  i  and 
when  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  to  press  with 
bis  new  edition  of  Shakspeare,  he  was  interrupted  by  an 
illness  of  which  he  died  on  the  65th  of  May,  1814,  in  the 
serentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  interred* 
in  the  family  seat  of  Baronston,  in  the  county  of  West* 
meatb. 


THOMAS  MATHEW. 

This  gentleman,  of  whom  the  following  accooot  is  taken 
from  Sheridan's  Life  of  Swift,  was  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  last  who  kept  up  the  old  Irish  hospitality  in  its  an- 
cient splendour.  Being  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate 
lo  npperary,  which  produced  a  clear  rent  of  8CXX)/.  a^ear, 
he  resolved  to  biiild  a  large  commodious  house  for  the 
reception  of  guests,  surrounded  by  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  his  choicest  land,  all  laid  out  upon  a  regular  plan  of' 
improyement.  In  order  to  carry  this  design  into  efiect, 
he  retired  to  the  Continent  for  seven  years,  and  lived 
upon  600/.  a-year. 

When  all  was  completed,  he  returned  to  his  native' 
country ;  and  after  some  time  passed  in  the  metropolis, 
to  revive  the  old,  and  cultivate  new  acquaintance,  he  retired 
to  his  seat  in  Thomastown,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  there.  As  he  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemtfi  6f  the 
age,  and  possessed  of  so  large  a  property,  he  found  na 
diflliculty,  during  his  residence  in  Dublin,  to  get  access  to 
all  whose  character  for  talents  or  probi^,  made  him 
desirous  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  Out  of  these  hit 
selected  snch  as  were  most  conformible  to  bis  taste, 
inviting  them  to  pass  such  leisnrfe  time  as  they  might 
have  upon  their  hands,  at  Thomastown. 
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His  house  bad  been  cbieflj  coQtrived  to  answer  the 
noble  purpose  of  that  endless  hospitality  which  be  in- 
tended to  maintain  there.  It  contained  forty  commodioDS 
apartments  for  guests,  with  suitable  accommodatioiia  to 
their  servants.  Each  apartment  was  completely  famiihed 
with  every  convenience  that  could  be  wanted,  even  to  the 
minutest  article.  When  a  guest  arrived,  he  shewed  him 
his  apartment,  sayifig,  *'  This  is  your  castle,  here  ypo  are 
to  command  as  absolutely  as  in  your  own  hoaie;  yoa  may 
breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  here  whenever  yoo  please^  and 
invite  such  of  the  guests  to  accompany  you  as  mqr  be 
most  agreeable  to  you."  He  then  shewed  him  the  oom- 
mon  parlour,  ''  where,"  he  said,  ^'  a  daily  ordinary  was 
kept,  at  which  he  might  dine  when  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  him  to  mix  in  society ;  but  from  this  moment,  yon  are 
never  to  know  ^ne  as  master  of  die  house,  and  only  to 
consider  me  as  one  of  the  guests."  In  order  to  put  aa 
end  to  all  ceremony  at  meaUtime,  he  took  his  place  at 
random  at  the  table ;  and  thus,  all  ideaa  of  precedence 
being  laid  aside,  the  guests  seated  themselves  promiscu- 
ously, without  any  regard  to  difference  of  rank  orqoalily. 
There  was  a  large  room  fitted  up  exactly  like  a  coffee- 
house,  where  a  bar-maid  and  waiters  attended  to  furoiih 
refreshments  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Here  ttich  as  chose 
it  breakfasted  at  their  own  hour.  It  was  furnished  with 
chess-boards,  backgammon  tables, newspapers,  pampblets, 
&c.  in  all  the  forms  of  a  city  coffee-house.  Bat  the  most 
extraordinary  circumstance  in  his  whole  domestic  arrange- 
ment, was  that  of  a  detached  room  in  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  house,  called  the  tavern.  As  be  was  himself  a 
very  temperate  man,  and  many  of  his  guests  were  of  the 
same  disposition,  the  quantity  of  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
common  room  was  but  moderate;  but  as  drinking  iras 
much  in  fashion  in  those  days,  in  order  \o  gratify  such  of 
his  guests  as  had  indulged  themselves  in  that  castom^  he 
had  recourse  to  the  above-mentioned  contrivances  and  it 
was  the  custom  of  all  who  loved  a  cheerfid  glass»  to 
adjourn  to  the  tavern  soon  after  dinner,  and  leave  the 
more  sober  folks  to  themselves.    Here  a  waitCTi  in  a  Une 
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apron,  attended  (as  was  the  fashion  then,)  and  all  things 
in  the  room  were  contrived  so  as  to  humour  the  illusion* 
Every  one  called  for  what,  liquor  they  liked,  with  as 
little  restraint,  as  if  they  were  really  in  a  public->hoasey 
and  to  pay  their  share  of  the  reckoning.  Games  of  iall 
sorts  were  allowed,  bat  under  such  restrictions  as  to 
prevent  gambling:  and  so  as  to  answer  their  true  €fnd| 
that  of  amusement/  without  injury  to  the  purse  of  thft 
players.  There  were  two  billiard  tables^  and  a  large 
bowling-green  ;  ample  provision  was  made  for  all  suchas 
delighted  in  country  sports;  fishing-tackle  of  all  sorts ; 
variety  of  guns,  with  proper  ammunition;  a  pack  of  buck- 
hounds,  another  of  fox-hounds;  and  another  of  harriers. 
He  constantly  kept  twenty  choice  hunters  in  his  3tables, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  not  properly  mounted  for 
the  chase.  His  plan  was  so  well  formed,  and  he  had  auch 
checks  lipon  all  his  domestics,  that  it  was  impossible  th^/e 
cobld  beany  waste;  or  that  any  article  from  the  lard^*! 
or  a  single  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cellar,  could  have  been 
purloined,  without  immediate  detection.  This  was  done 
partly  by  the  choice  of  faithful  stewards,  and  clerks  , of 
approved  integrity;  but  chiefly  by  his  own  superifttendance 
of  the  whole,  as  not  a  day  passed  without  haviifg  all  jdie 
accounts  of  the  preceding  one  laid  before  him.  This  he 
was  enabled  to  do  by  his  early  rising;  and  the  busidesft 
being  finished  before  others  were  Out  of  their  h^dfir  bf» 
alwi^s  appeared  the  most  disengaged  man  in  thejiousCp'fiiid 
seemed  to  have  as  little  conduct  of  it  as  any  of  the  gu^st/i; 
And,  indeed,  to  a  stranger  he  might  pass  for  such;  asrbe 
made  it  a  point,  that  no  one  should  consider  him  ii^  t^ 
light  of  master  of  the  house,  or  pay  him  the  least  oiYili- 
ties  on  that  score:  which  he  carried  so  far,  thm  beapma* 
times  went  abroad  without  giving  any  notion,  aA4 -jllaid 
away  several  days,  while  things  went  on  aM  uad^l  Mihome; 
and,  on  his  return,  he  would  not  allow  any  gratulatioosr  to 
be  made  him,  nor  any  other  notice  to  be  takeaof  him,  than 
if  he  had  not  been  absent  during  that  time.  The  arrange- 
ments of  every  sort  were  so  prudently  made^  that  no  omJ^ 
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tiplicity  of  gueatSf  or  their  domesticsi  ever  OGcasioned  any 
disorder ;  and  all  things  were  conducted  with  the  same 
ease  and  regularity  as  in  a  private  family.  He  was  the 
first  who  put  an  end  to  that  inhospitable  custom  of  giving 
vails  to  servants,  by  making  a  suitable  addition  to  their 
wages,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them,  that  if  they  ever 
took  any  afterwards,  they  should  be  discharged  with  dis- 
grace: and,  to  prevent  temptation,  the  guests  were  in- 
formed, that  Mr.  Mathew  would  consider  it  as  the  highest 
aflfiront,  if  any  offer  of  that  sort  were  made. 

As  Swift  had  heard  much  of  the  place  from  Dr.  Sheridan, 
who  had  been  often  a  welcome  guest  there,  both  on 
account  of  his  companionable  qualities,  and  as  being  pre- 
ceptor to  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Mathew,  he  was  desirous  of 
seeing,  with  his  own  eyes,  whether  the  report  of  it  were 
true ;  which  he  could  not  help  thinking  to  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  Upon  receiving  an  intimation  of  this  from 
Dr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Mathew  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the 
dean,  requesting  the  honour  of  a  visit,  in  company  with 
the  doctor,  on  his  next  school  vacation*  They  set  out 
accordingly  on  horseback,  attended  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Mathew* 

They  had  scarce  reached  the  inn  where  they  were  to 
pass  the  first  night,  and  which,  like  most  of  the  Irish  inos 
at  that  time,  afforded  but  miserable  entertainment,  wbeo 
a  coach  and  six  arrived,  sent  to  convey  them  the  reoiaiiider 
of  their  journey  to  Thomastown ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
bringing  store  of  the  choicest  viands,  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  for  their  refreshment.  Swift  was  highly  pleased 
with  this  uncommon  mark  of  attention  paid  him;  and  die 
circumstance  of  the  coach  proved  particularly  agreeable, 
as  he  had  been  a  good  deal  fatigued  with  his  day's 
journey.  When  they  came  within  sight  of  the  house,  the 
dean,  astonished  at  its  magnitude,  cried  out,  ^  Wha^  in 
the  name  of  God,  can  be  the  use  of  such  a  vast  bnildiog  ?** 
'^  Why,  Mr.  Dean,"  replied  their  fellow-traveller  before 
mentioned,  ''  there  are  no  less  than  forty  apartments  for 
ffuesU  in  that  house,  and  all  of  them  probably  occopied  sit 
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this  time^  except  what  are  reserred  for  us/*  Swift,  ia  bis 
mqal  manner,  ca|^  out  to  the  coa^chman  to  stop,  and 
bade  bim  turp  aJH^nti  and  drive  bim  back  to  Dublin^  for  he 
Cpnid  i^Qt  tbinl^  of  mixing  ^itb  such  a  crowd. — ^^  Well/' 
s^d  he  aftcnnurd^i  suddenly^ ''  there  is  no  remedy^  I  must 
a^bptiit ;  bpt  I  have  lost  a  fortnight  of  my  life/' — Mr. 
Mathew  received  bim  at  the  door,  with  uncommon  marks 
of  arespect;  and  then  conducting  bini  to  his  i^partipent, 
after  some  coviplin^ents,  made  him  his  usual  speech, 
acquainting  him  with  the  customs  of  the  house,  and 
retired  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  castle.  Soon  after 
the  cook  appefired  with  his  bill  of  fi^i^e^  tQ  receive  his 
directions  about  sqpper;  and  thehutler>  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  list  of  whines  and  other  liqitors.  *'  And  is  all  this 
really  so/' said  Swift;  ^'and  may  I  command  here  as  in 
my  own  ho^ise  ?"  The  gentleman  before  mentioned  assured 
hifn  he  pight;  and  that  nothing  could  be  mojfe  agreeable 
to  tl^e  owner  of  that  mansion,  than  that  all  under  his  roof 
shopld  live  conformably  to  their  own  inclinations^  without 
the  least  restraint.  "  Well,  then,"  s^id  Swift,  "  I  invite 
joq  and  J)t.  Sheridan  to  be  my  guests  while  I  stayj^  for,  I 
think,  I  $|ia.ll  hardly  be  tempted  to  mix  with  the  mob 
l)elow."  Three  days  were  passed  ii|  riding  over  the 
demesne,  aqd  viewing  the  several  improvements,  without 
ever  seeing  Mr.  Mathew  or  any  of  bis  guests.  On  the 
fourth  4^y,  Swift  entered  the  ]foom  where  the  company 
were  ^^sepabled  before  dinner,  and  addressed  Mr.  Mathew 
ifi  one  of  bis  finest  complimental  speeches,  which  he 
concluded  by  saying,  ''  And  now,  ladies  apd  gentle- 
men, I  ani  come  to  live  among  you,  and  it  shall  be 
1)0  fault  of  n^ine  if  we  do  not  pass  our  time  agreeably." 
After  dinner,  being  in  high  spirits,  he.  e^tert^ip^  the 
conipaqy  vf  ith  several  pleasantries.  Dr.  Sheric|<)iq  fu^d  he 
played  iqto  gpe  another's  hands ;  they  jo]ced,  tl^ey  poqned, 
they  laughed^  and  a  general  gaiety  was  diffused  through 
t\ie  whole  comps^ny.  When  the  time  came  which  obliged 
i)r.  Sberid^  to  return  to  his  school,  the  company  were  so 
delighted  with  the  dean,  that  they  earnestly  entreated  him 
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to  stay  there  some  time  longer;  and  Mr.  Mathew  himself 
for  once  broke  through  his  rule  of  never  soliciting  the  stay 
of  any  guestj(it  being  the  established  custom  of  the  house, 
that  all  might  depart  when  they  thought  proper,  without 
any  ceremony  of  leave-takings)  by  joining  in  the  request. 
Swift  found  himself  so  happy  in  his  situation  there,  that 
he  readily  yielded  to  their  solicitations ;  and,  instead  of 
the  fortnight  which  be  had  originally  intended,  passed 
four  months  there,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  that 
of  all  those  who  visited  the  place  during  that  time. 

The  following  singular  adventure,  in  which  the  subject 
of  our  memoir  was  engaged,  is  deserving  of  being  recorded. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reigo 
when  Mr.  Mathew  returned  to  Dublin,  after  his  long 
residence  abroad.  At  that  time  party  ran  very  high,  but 
raged  no  where  with  such  violence  as  in  that  city ;  inso- 
much, that  duels  were  every  day  fought  there  on  that  ac- 
count. There  happened  to  be,  at  that  time,  two  gentlemen 
in  London  who  valued  themselves  highly  on  their  skill  in 
fencing  ;  the  name  of  one  of  them  was  Pack,  of  the  other 
Creed ;  the  former  a  major,  the  latter  a  captain,  io  the 
army.  Hearing  of  these  daily  exploits  in  Dublin,  they 
resolved,  like  two  knights-errant,  to  go  over  in  quest  of 
adventures.  Upon  inquiry,  they  learned, that  Mr.  Mathew, 
lately  arrived  from  France,  had  the  character  of  being  one 
of  the  first  swordsmen  in  Europe.  Pack,  rejoiced  to  find 
an  antagonist  worthy  of  him,  resolved,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him;  and  meeting  him  as 
he  was  carried  along  the  streets  in  his  chair,  jostled  the 
fore-chairman.  Of  this  Mathew  took  no  notice,  as  sup* 
posing  it  to  be  accidental.  But  Pack  afterwards  boasted 
of  it  in  the  public  coffee-house,  saying,  that  he  had  pur- 
posely offered  this  insult  to  the  gentleman,  who  had  not 
the  spirit  to  resent  it.  There  happened  to  be  present  a 
particular  friend  of  Mr.  Mathew's,  of  the  name  of  Mai^ 
namara,  a  man  of  tried  courage,  and  reputed  the  best 
fencer  in  Ireland.  He  immediately  took  up  the  quarrel^ 
unci  said,  he  was  sure  Mr.  Mathew  did  not  suppose  the 
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affront  iDtended,  otherwise  he  w^nld  have  chastised  him 
on  the  spot;  but  if  the  major  would  let  him  know  where 
he  was  to  be  foond,  he  should  be  waited  on  immediately 
on  his  friend^s  return,  who  was  to  dine  that  day  a  little 
way  out  of  town.    The  major  said,  he  should  be  at  the 
tavern  over  the  way^  where  he  and  his  companion  would 
wait  their  commands.  Immediately  on  his  arrival^  Mathew, 
being  made  acquainted  'with  what  had  passed,  went  from 
the  coffee-house  to  thb  •tavern,  accompanied  by  Macna- 
mara.     Being  shewn  ilbto  the  room  where  the  two  gentle- 
men were,  after  having  secured  the  door,  without  any 
expostulation,  Mathew  and  Pack  drew  their  swords ;  but 
Macnamara  stopped  them,  saying,  he  had  something  to 
propose  before  they  proceeded  to  action.     He  said,  in 
cases  of  this  nature,  he   could  never  bear  to  be  a  cool 
spectator;  so,  "  Sir,*'  addressing  himself  to  Creed,  "if 
you  please,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  entertaining  you  in 
the  same  manner.    Creed,  who  desired  no  better  sport, 
made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  instantly  drawing  his 
sword ;  and  to  work  the  four  champions  fell.    The  con- 
flict  was  of  some  duration,  and  maintained  with  great 
obstinacy  by  the  two  officers,  notwithstanding  the  great 
effusion  of  blood  from  the  many  wounds  they  had  received. 
At  length,  quite  exhausted,  they  both  fell^  and  yielded  the 
victory  to  the  superior  skill  of  their  antagonists.    Upon 
this  occasion,  Mathew  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
perfect  composure  of  his  mind  during  the  action.     Creed 
had  fallen  the  first;  upon  which  Pack  exclaimed,  ^  Ah, 
poor  Creed  !  are  you  gone  r  "  Yes,"  said  Mathew,  very 
composedly, ''  and  you  shall  instantly  pack  after  him  :* 
at  the  same  time  making  a  home  thrust  quite  through  bit 
body,  which  threw  him  to  the  ground.   This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  he  was  never  in  his  life,  either  before  or 
after,  known  to  have  aimed  at  a  pun.    The  number  of 
wounds  received  by  the  vanquished  parties  was  very 
great ;  and  what  seems  almost  miraculousi  their  opponents 
were  untouched.    The  surgeons,  seeing  the  desperate 
state  of  their  patients,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  re* 
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moved  out  of  the  room  where  they  fought^bql  l)ad  beds 
immediately  conveyed  into  it,  on  which  they  lay  many 
hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  When  they  came  to 
themselves  and  saw  where  they  were.  Pack,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  said  to  his  companion,  ^^  Creed,  I  think  we  are 
conquerors,  for  we  liave  kept  the  fi^ld  of  battW  For  a 
long  time  their  lives  were  despaired  of,  but,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  they  both  recovered.  When 
they  were  able  to  see  company,  Mfitbew  and  his  friend 
attended  them  daily,  and  a  clos^  iptionacy  afterwards 
ensued,  as  they  found  them  men  of  probity,  and  of  the 
best  dispositions,  except  in  the  QuixQtisb  idea  of  daelling, 
whereof  they  were  now  perfectly  cured* 


ANDREW  MILLER, 

A  MEzzoTiNTo  engraver  of  some  talent,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  flourished  about  the  year  1740.  He  resided 
chiefly  in  Dublin,  and  engraved  several  portraits^  which 
are  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit. 


RICHARD  ALFRED  MILLIKJN. 

A  GENTiiEMAN  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  benevo- 
lence, was  born  in  1767)  at  Castle  Martyr,  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  He  was  designed  by  his  father  for  the  mercantile 
profession,  at  that  time  one  by  which  considerable  fortqaes 
bad  been  amassed  in  Cork,  the  principal  export  lown  ii| 
the  kingdom ;  but  owing  to  some  circumstapcet^  yoang 
Millikin  acquired  an  early  aversion  to  commerceiand  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  an  eminent  attorney,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  sworn  in» 

The  flowery  paths  of  literature  and  the  fine  arty  pos- 
sessed more  attractions  for  the  mind  and  fancy  of  Mr. 
Millikin,  than  the  dry  detaiU  of  law,  and  it  appears  he 
devoted  a  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the  aoqairement 
of  the  dead  languages,  and  the  study  of  the  clafpici,  than 
to  unravelling  the  intricacies  evbtipg  b^tWMn  flaiatiflT 
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mate kpowledge  of  the  Gieek ;  wi,  amoogst  his  earliest 
poeiical  prodoctianSy  are  several  uansUtions  from  that 
lopgue. 

The  odes  of  Pindar  and  CoIUqs  seem  to  have  been  the 
idols  after  which  his  juvenile  efforts  were  modelledi  and 
IQ  this  ^  wild  walk  of  poesy/'  his  yefies  displayed  a  vivid 
imagination  and  much  melody  of  laqguage*    We  oan 
irace  some  eooMibations  from  Mr.  Millikin  in  a  magazine 
pnblisbed  at  Cofki  in  the  year  179d>  called  the  Monthly 
Miscellany,  which,  like  most  Irish  periodical  publications, 
appeared  but  to  disappear.    The  first  acknowledged  pro- 
duction, we  believe,  of  Mr.  Millikin's  pen,  is  a  little  work, 
entitled,  ''  The  Casket ;  or,  Hesperian  Magajsioe,''  which 
be  edited  jointly  with  his  sister,  a  lady  whose  novels  are 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  The  Casket  commenced 
about  the  year  17979  and  was  discontinued^  probably  on 
account  of  the  rebellion,  after  the  appearance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  numbers.    At  this  period,  when  the  exertions  of 
every  loyal  citisen  were  called  for  by  intestine  commotion, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  became  conspicuous  for  big 
seal  and  activity  in  the  formation  of  the  Cork  volanteer 
corps,  which  efforts  were  unceasing  until  the  serviceaof . 
the  yeomanry  were  no  longer  required.    Modii  diad^l 
and  misery  was  the  natural  result  of  a  state  of  civil  war- 
fare, and  Mr.  Millikin,  ever  feelingly  alive  to  the  voice  of 
wretchedness,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  founder  of  a 
theatrical  associations  called  the  Apollo  Society,  by  means 
of  which  large  sumi  of  money  were  distdhnted  to  the 
exhausted  funds  of  various  charitable  institutiens.    The 
powers  both  of  his  pencil  and  his  pen,  mainly  contributed 
to  the  eminence  which  those  amateur  perforfnances  at- 
tained ;  and  his  personification  of  several  fovouiite  cha- 
racters will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure.     During 
the  distinguished  career  of  this  societal  which  still  lan- 
guidly survives,  several  little  dramatic  pioceib  written  by 
him,  were  r^rasented,  particularly  one  called  **  Darby  in 
Arms,*'  which  we  understand  has  been  recently  printed 
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in  America^  and  another  founded  on  Lewis's  Tale  of  the 
Anaconda.  Probably  about  this  time  Mr.  Blillikin  paid 
some  attention  to  dramatic  composition^  as  we  find  that 
a  tragedy  of  his,  called  **  Macha/'  was  offered  by  some 
friend  at  Drnry*lane;  but  it  was  either  rejected,  or  receiTed 
no  notice. 

In  1807,  appeared  his  poem  of '^  The  RiTerside,"  in 
three  books,  which  is  but  little  known,  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  quarto  copies  which  were  printed,  and  which 
cannot  be  found  in  either  the  Cork  Library,  or  that  of  the 
Institution,  though  dedicated  to  the  president  aud  members 
of  the  former.  A  classic  feeling  of  rural  elegance  breathes 
throughout  this  composition,  though  many  of  the  passages 
are  of  unequal  merit. 

A  little  exhibition  of  puppets,  named  the  PaiagtmUm 
Theatre,  now  received  a  good  deal  of  Mr.Millikin^s  atten- 
tion. This  puppet-shew  was  in  the  present  lecture  room 
of  the  Cork  Institution.  Never,  perhaps,  was  more  wit 
or  ingenuity  displayed  than  in  the  various  bills  of  per- 
formance, and  mechanical  contrivances;  and  several  of oor 
most  popular  operas  and  farces  were  performed  by  these 
wooden  actors  in  a  very  pleasing  manner;  the  prologue 
usually  spoken  was  written  by  Mr.  MillikiD,  and  is  pece* 
liarly  playful:— as  a  specimen,— 

**  Look  tt  the  stage  of  lifo,  and  yoa  shaU  lee 
How  many  blockkeadt  act  as  weU  as  we ; 
Throagh  all  this  world,  such  acton  stiU  abouid. 
With  heads  as  hard,  but  not  with  hearts  as  loiiiid. 
Of  real  life,  to  make  the  likeness  good, 
We  have  our  acton  from  congenial  wood ; 
For  instance,  Doctor  Bolus  here  you'U  see 
Shake  his  grave  noddle  in  sage  efrmy; 
Soldien  in  Xoarr/,  lawyers  and  the  chnrch 
In  tabu  ftWf  and  pedtgognes  in  birch  ; 
Ladies  in  M/tN-irood,  and  dying  swains. 
In  weeping  willow  melodize  their  pains ; 
Poets  in  bay,  in  crob^ee^  politicians. 
And  any  bU  qf  gtick  wiU  make  musicians ; 
Quaken  in  good  sokmI  deal  we  make— plaia  lUk, 
And  British  tan  in  heart  of  native  mkr 
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A  little  tale,  called  the  ''  Slave  of  Surinam/'  by  Mr. 
MilHkiiiy  after  the  manner  of  St.  Pierre,  was  published 
about  1810;  but  it  is  evidently  written  in  haste,  and  with- 
out proper  attention.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he 
projected  a  poetical  work,  to  be  called  **  Feudal  Legends," 
in  which,  assisted  by  some  friends,  considerable  progress 
was  made;  the  greater  part  of  the  tale  of  ^'  Dermuid,"  and 
a  ballad  of  considerable  length,  named  **  The  Geraldine,'' 
being  completed  by  him.  In  1815,  Mr.  Millikin  laid  the 
foundation  of  ^*  The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Cork,''  by  an  exhibition  of  his  drawings, 
together  with  those  of  a  few  amateurs  and  artists. 

His  death  was  caused  by  water  on  the  chest,  and  took 
place,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  morning  of  the  l6th 
December,  1815.  He  was  buried  with  a  public  funeral 
at  Douglas,  near  Cork,  where  a  plain  tomb  has  been 
erected  over  his  remains. 

Many  of  his  unpublished  effusions  have  made  their  way 
to  fame  by  their  own  merit,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  song  of  **  The  Groves  of  Blarney,'' 
echoed  in  every  convivial  assembly  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  known  and  admired  by  thousands  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  its  highly-gifted  and  lamented  author. 


ROBERT  MOLESWORTH, 

Viscount  Molesworth,  of  Swordes,  in  Ireland,  an 
eminent  statesman  and  political  writer,  was  descended 
from  a  family  anciently  seated  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Bedford,  in  England;  but  his  father  having 
served  in  the  civil  wars  in  Ireland,  settled  afterwards  in 
Dublin,  where  he  became  an  eminent  merchant,  and  died 
in  1656,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant  with  this  only  child, 
who  raised  his  family  to  the  honours  they  now  enjoy.  He 
was  born  in  December,  at  Dublin,  and  bred  in  the  college 
there,  and  engaged  early  in  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  brought  him  a  daughter 
b  1677.     When  the  Prince  of  Orange  eitfered  £oglan<t 
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in  1688,  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  earlj  and  sealons 
appearance  for  the  Revolution,  which  rendered  him  so 
obnoxious  to  King  James,  that  he  was  attainfed  and  hit 
estate  sequestered  by  that  King's  Parliament,  May  find, 
1689.  But  when  King  William  was  settled  00  thethrone, 
he  called  this  sufferer,  for  whom  he  had  a  particnlar 
esteem,  into  his  privy  council,  and  in  1692,  sent  him  envoy 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Denmark.  There  be  resided 
above  three  years,  till  some  particulars  in  his  condnct 
disobliging  his  Danish  majesty,  be  was  forbidden  the 
court :  pretending  business  in  Flanders,  he  retired  thither 
without  any  audience  of  leave,  and  came  from  thenoe 
home,  where  he  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  drew  up 
''  An  Account  of  Denmark,*'  in  which  he  represented  the 
government  of  that  country  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannicaL 
This  piece  was  greatly  resented  by  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  consort  to  the  Princess,  afterwards  Qneen 
Anne;  and  Scheel  the  Danish  envoy,  first  presented  a 
memorial  to  King  William,  complaining  of  it,  and  then 
furnished  materials  for  an  answer,  which  was  ezecnted  bjr 
Dr.  William  King.  From  King's  account,  it  appears  that 
Molesworth's  offence  in  Denmark  was  his  boldly  pretend- 
ing to  some  privileges  which,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country,  are  denied  to  every  body  but  the  king,— as 
travelling  the  king's  road,  and  hunting  the  king's  game; 
the  doing  which,  as  is  represented,  in  defiance  of  oppo- 
sition, occasioned  the  rupture  between  the  envoy  and 
that  court.  If  this  allegation  have  any  truth,  the  fault 
lay  certainly  altogether  on  the  side  of  Molesworth,  whose 
disregard  of  the  customs  of  the  country  to  which  hewaa 
sent,  it  is  impossible  to  defend* 

In  the  mean  time,  this  book  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  reprinted  thrice  (once  as  lately  as  1768),  and  trans^ 
lated  into  several  languages.  The  spirit  of  it  was  paiti< 
cularly  approved  by  the  £arl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  oTtW 
**  Characteristics,''  who  from  thence  cancaved  8  gMti 
esteem  for  him,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  t  ddhe 
friendship. 
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Moieiworth  tettied-bis  cbuntry  in  the  \i6use  of  Com* 
id  both  kiD^tems,  beiog  chosen  for  the  borough 
of  Sw6rde8^  ih  Iralibd,  and  for  thofte  of  Bodmyn,  St. 
MidMKBl,  «IBk1  East  fletford^  in  England;  his  conduct  in 
th($  Innate  b^ing  d^ayi  firm  and  steady  to  the  pHncipf^ 
be  tttibraeed.  tie' was  a  member  of  the  privy  council  to 
Queefl  Anne,  till  the  latter  end  of  her  reign ;  when  party 
roiming  bigh^  be  WIM  removed  from  the  board  in  January 
IJlSk.  This  VMM  tat  a  complaint  against  him  from  the 
lower  Hotfse  of  ton  Vocation^  presented  December  2nd,  by 
the  prolocutor  to  the  Honse  of  Peers,  charging  him  with 
speaking  these  words  in  the  hearing  t>f  many  persons— 
^*  They  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  are  come 
hither  also ;''  and  for  affronting  the  clergy  in  convocation 
when  they  pre^etit^d  their  address  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Phipps.  Ste^lt's^  Crisis"  was  written  partly  in  vindica- 
tion of  Moleslrerth,  and  severely  animadverted  upon  by 
Swift,  in  his  ''  PuUic  Spirit  of  the  Whigs."  But  as 
Molesworth  (cotislimtly  asserted  and  strentiously  maintained 
the  right  of  suooession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  George  I. 
on  the  ferming  of  his  privy  council  in  Ireland,  made  hitn 
a  member  of  it,  October  0,  1714,  and  the  next  month  a 
commi^s^GWer  tif  trade  and  plantations.  His  Majesty  als6 
advanced  him  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  in  1714,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Philipstown  and  Visconnt  Molesworth  of 
Swordes.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
continued  to  serve  his  country  with  indefatigable  industry, 
till  perceiving  himself  worn  out  with  constant  applica- 
tion to  public  affairs,  he  passed  the  two  last  years  of  his 
life,  in  a  studioQS  and  learned  retirement.  He  died. 
May  22, 1725,  at  his  seat  at  Brecdenstown,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin. 

By  bis  will,  he  devised  50/.  towafrds  bniMrflg  a  ebnrch  ait 
Philipstown.  He  bad  by  his  wife  seveti  Horn  and  font 
daughters. 

Besides  his  '^  History  of  Denmark,^'  ht  ^rdte  an  address 
to  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  the  ^'  Encouragement  of 
Agriculture,*'  Dtblin,  1723 ;  and  a  ^  Letter  reliitiog  to  the 
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Bill  of  Peerage,''  17 19.  He  translated  "  Franoo-GalUa,** 
aLatio  treatise  of  theciviliau  Hottoman^  giving  an  acconni 
of  the  free  state  of  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
before  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  The  second  edition  of 
this  worky  with  additions  and  a  new  preface  by  the  trani- 
lator,  came  out  in  172I9  8vo.  He  is  likewise  reputed 
the  author  of  several  tracts,  written  with  great  force  of 
reason  and  masculine  eloquence,  in  defence  of  hii  ideas  of 
the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  common  righu  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  certain  that  few  men  of  his  fortnue 
and  quality  were  more  learned  or  more  highly  eileemed 
by  men  of  learning. 


FRANCIS  MOLLOY,  D.D. 

A  PRBLATB  of  learning  and  piety,  was  a  native  of  Ire* 
land,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  family;  the 
time  of  his  birth  and  death  we  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with.  He  entered  early  into  the  Franciscan  order,  and 
was  advanced,  for  his  merit  and  learning,  to  be  jabilate 
lecturer  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
agent- general  to  the  Irish  in  that  city.  There  he  pub- 
lished, in  1666,  his  '*  7'heologia  Sacra  ;'*  and,  in  iGTTf  his 
**  Grammatica  Latina  Hibernica,''  in  ISmo.  which  ii  a 
very  rare  little  volume. 


rtk 


CHARLES  MOLLOY, 

An  author  of  some  ingenuity,  was  born  in  the  citj  of 
Dublin,  and  received  part  of  his  education  at  Trinity 
college.  At  his  first  coming  to  England  he  entered  him- 
self of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
wrote  considerably  in  a  periodical  paper,  called  "  Fog*s 
Journal,"  and  afterwards  to  have  been  the  principal 
writer  in  another  paper,  entitled,  **  Common  Sense." 

Our  author  had  large  offers  made  him  to  write  in 
defence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  these  he  lejccied  : 
notwithstanding  which,  at  the  great  change  in  the  ministry 
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in  1749)  he  was  cotifely  neglected,  as  well  as  his  Fellow- 
laboorer  Amherst,  who  conducted  **  The  Craftsman."  Mr. 
Molloy,  however,  having  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  was 
in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  patriotic  friends  with  the  contempt  it  deserved. 
He  lived  many  years  after  this  period,  and  died  July  l6th, 
1767*  He  was  buried  at  Edmonton,  ^th  July.  He 
wrote  three  dramatic  pieces,  1.  *^  Perplexed  Couple/* 
1715,  l«mo. ;— «.  "The  Coquet,"  1718,  8vo.;— S.  **Half. 
pay  Officers,"  1790,  l^mo.  none  of  which  met  with  amy 
very  extraordinary  success. 


WILLIAM  MOLYNEUX, 

An  eminent  patriot,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was 
born  April  17th,  1656,  at  Dublin,  where  his  father,  a  gen* 
tieman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  lived*. 

Being  of  a  tender  constitution,  he  was  educated  under 
a  private  tutor  at  home,  till  he  was  near  fifteen,  and  then 
placed  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Palliser,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

He  distinguished  himself  here  by  the  probity  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  by  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  and 
having  made  a  remarkable  progress  in  academical  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  in  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was 
then  called,  he  proceeded  at  the  regular  time  to  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  After  four  years  spent  in  this 
university,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Middle  Temple  in  June  1675.  He  staid  there  three 
years,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  ;  but  the  bent  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  inclination, 

*  His  fiunily  were  aU  lovers  of  learning.  His  father,  Samael,  had  an 
office  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  master  gnnner  of  Ireland,  and 
published  <<  Practical  Problems,  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Projects 
designed  for  Great  ArtUIery  and  Mortar  Pieces."  He  died  about  two 
years  before  his  bob,  in  1696.  His  grandfather,  David,  was  Ulster  king  at 
arms,  whom  Sir  James  Ware  caUs,  "  veneranda  mUipdtatia  cnU§r:'  He 
finished  «  Meredith  Hanmer's  Chronicle  of  Ireland ;"  bnt,  for  particular 
reasons,  the  second  part  only  was  published. 
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lying  strongly  to  philosophy  and  inatbemattci»  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  these  inquiries,  which, 
from  the  extraordinary  advances  newly  OMide  by  the 
Royal  Society,  were  then  chiefly  in  Yogue. 

Thus  accomplished,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  June 
1678,  and  shortly  after  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Domville,  the  king's  attorney-general.  Being 
master  of  an  easy  fortunei  he  continued  to  indulge  hinudf 
in  prosecuting  such  branches  of  moral  and  ezperioienlal 
philosophy,  as  were  most  congenial  to  his  c^ispositioB}  9od 
astronomy  having  the  greatest  share,  he  began,  aboi|t  ]681, 
a  literary  correspondence  with  Flamstead,  the  king's  astn^ 
nomer,  which  he  kept  up  for  several  years.  In  1G8S,  be 
formed  a  design  for  erecting  a  Philosophieal  Society  at 
Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Londmf; 
and  by  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  Sir  Wik 
liam  Petty,  who  accepted  the  office  of  president,  thqf 
began  a  weekly  meeting  that  year,  when  oar  antbor  was 
appointed  their  first  secretary.  The  repntatioa  of  his 
learning,  which  by  means  of  this  society  bccaine  morf 
known,  recommended  him,  in  1684,  to  the  notice  and  ftvonr 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  that  year,  jointly 
with  Sir  William  Robinson,  surveyor-general  of  Us  m^ 
jesty's  buildings  and  works,  and  chief  engineer.  In  1685, 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London ; 
and  that  year,  for  the  sake  of  improving  himself  in  the  art 
of  engineering,  he  procured  an  appointment  from  the  Irish 
government  to  view  the  most  considerable  fortresses  io 
Flanders.  Accordingly,  he  travelled  throogh  that  ooaiir 
try  and  Holland,  and  some  part  of  Germany  and  France; 
and  carrying  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Flamstead  to  Cassini,  he  was  introduced  to  him  and  other 
eminent  astronomers,  in  the  several  places  through  which 
he  passed. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  abroad  he  printed  at  DaUii^ 
in  1686,  his  '' Sciothericum  Telescopinm,**  oootaining 
the  description  of  the  structure  and  use  of  a  teiw^pic 
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dial  idveoted  by  btfii';  another  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
liabed  at  London  in  1700,  4to.    On  the  publication  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  '' Piiocipia/'  the  following  year,  ]687» 
our  author  was  strock  with  the  same  astonishment  as  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but  declared  also,  that  he  was  not 
qiiali6ed  to  examine  the  particulars.      The  celebrated 
Ualley,  wtth  whom  he  constantly  corresponded,  bad  sent 
him  the  several  parts  of  this  inestimable  treasure  as  they 
came  from  the  press,  before  the  whole  was  finished,  assur* 
log  him  that  be  looked  upon  it  as  the  utmost  effort  of 
human  genius.    In   1688^  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
I^blin  was  broken  up  and  dispersed  by  the  confusion  of 
the  times.     Mr.  Molyneox  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  member  of  it  from  the  beginning,  by  several  discourses 
apon  various  sobjects;  some  of  which  were  trangoiitted 
to  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  the  '^ Philosophical  Transactions."  In  1689»  among  great 
nambers  of  other  protestants,  he  withdrew  front  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the  severities  of  Tyr« 
connel's  goveruooePt ;  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  London, 
fixed  himself  with  his  family  at  Chester.     In  this  retire- 
ment be  employed  himself  in  putting  together  the  materials 
be  had  some  time  before  prepared,  for  his  ''  Dioptrics/' 
in  which  be  was   much    assisted  by  Flamstead;   and, 
in  August  IG90,  went  to  London  to  put  it  to  press, 
the  sheets  being  revised  by  Halley,  who,  at  our  author's 
request,  gave  leave  for  printing  in   the  appendix,  his 
celebrated  theorem  for  finding  the  face  of  optic  glasses ; 
accordingly  the  book  made  its  appearance  in  1692,  in  410, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Diopuica  Nova." 

Before  he  left  Chester,  he  lost  his  lady,  who  died  soon 
after  she  bad  brought  him  a  son.  Illness  had  deprived,  ber 
of  her  eye^sight  twelve  years  before,  and  she  had  always 
been  very  sickly,  and  afiSicted  with  extreme  pains  of  the 
bead.  As  sooa  as  the  public  tranquillily  w^s  settled  in 
his  native  country,  he  returned  home ;  a^A  upon  the  coo- 
veniog  of  a  new  parliament  in  1692;  was  chosen  one  of 
the  representatives  for  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the  next 
parliament,  in  Ift^,  he  w^  ^oscn  tp  xepn^jEfljt  t))^.  yoi- 
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versity  there,  and  continued  to  do  so  to  the  end  oF  his 
life;  that  learned  body  having,  soon  after  his  election, 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He 
was  likewise  nominated  by  the  lord-Iieotenant  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  forfeited  estatei,  to  which 
employment  was  annexed  a  salary  of  500/.  a-year;  bat 
looking  upon  it  as  an  invidious  office,  and  not  being  a 
lover  of  money,  he  declined  it.  In  1698,  he  pnblishedy 
"  The  Case  of  Ireland  stated,  in  Relation  to  its  being 
bound  by  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  England,"  in  which 
hie  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  all  or  most  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  subject  with  great  clearness  and  strength 
of  reasoning.  This  piece  (a  second  edition  of  which, 
with  additions  and  emendations,  was  printed  in  \790, 
8vo.)  was  answered  by  John  Cary,  merchant  of  Bris- 
tol, in  a  book,  called,  '*  A  Vindication  of  the  Parliap 
ment  of  England,  &c."  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers ;  and  by  Atwood,  a  lawyer.  Of  these,  Nicolson 
remarks,  that  "  the  merchant  argues  like  a  counsellor  at 
law,  and  the  barrister  strings  his  small  ware  together  like 
a  shop-keeper.''  What  occasioned  Molyneuz  to  write  the 
above  tract,  was  his  conceiving  the  Irish  woollen  mann- 
factory  to  be  oppressed  by  the  English  government;  on 
which  account  he  could  not  forbear  asserting  his  country's 
independency.  He  had  given  Mr.  Locke  a  hint  of  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  before  it  was  quite  ready  for  the 
press,  and  desired  his  sentiments  upon  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  his  argument  was  grounded;  in  answer 
to  which  that  gentleman,  intimating  that  the  business  was 
of  too  large  an  extent  to  be  the  subject  of  a  letter,  proposed 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  him  in  England.  This,  toge- 
ther with  a  purpose  which  Molyneux  had  long  formed  of 
paying  that  great  man%  whom  he  had  never  yet  seen,  a 


*  We  have  aa  instance  of  a  singular  coincidence  of  opinioD 
Locke  and  Molyneux.  Molyneux  had  a  high  opinion  of  Sir 
Blmckmore's  poetic  genius :— ■<<  All  our  English  poets,  except  BfiHoa,  (h^ 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Locke,)  have  been  mere  ballad-maken  in  ooapariion  of 
him."  And  Locke,  in  his  answer,  says,  "  I  find,  with  plcasaie,  a  strange 
hamiony  throughout,  between  your  thoughts  and  mine." 
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visits  preyailed  with  him  to  cross  the  water  once  more, 
although  he  was  io  a  very  infirm  state  of  health,  in  July 
1698,  and  he  rem«jiied  in  England  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. But  the  pleasure  of  this  long  wished-for  inter- 
View,  which  he  intended  to  have  repeated  the  following 
spring,  seems  to  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
his  life ;  for,  shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fit 
of  his  constitutional  distemper,  the  stone,  which  occa- 
sioned such  retchings  as  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  two 
days  after  put  aperiod  to  his  life.  He  died  October  lltb, 
1^8,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Audoen's  church,  Dublin, 
where  there  is  a  monument  and  Latin  inscription  to  his 
memory.  Besides  the  '' Sciothericum  Telescopium/'  and 
the  *'  Dioptrica  Nova,"  already  mentioned,  he  published 
many  fneces  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 


Hon.  MARY  MONK, 

Daughter  of  Lord  Molesworth,  and  wife  to  George 
Monk,  £sq.  was  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents.  She 
acquired,  by  dint  of  application,  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  from  a 
study  of  the  best  authors,  a  decided  taste  for  poetical 
Gom position^  Her  poems  were  not  printed  till  after  her 
decease,  when  they  were  published  under  the  title  of 
^  Marinda;  Poems  and  Translations  upon  several  Occa- 
sions," London,  1716,  8vo.  A  dedication  to  Caroline 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  prefixed  to  them  by  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Monk,  who  speaks  of  the  poems 
as  the  production  '^  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  young  woman, 
who,  in  a  remote  country  retirement,  without  other  assist- 
ance than  that  of  a  good  library,  and  without  omitting  the 
daily  care  due  to  a  large  family,  not  only  acquired  the 
several  languages  here  made  use  of,  but  the  good  morals 
and  principles  contained  in  those  books,  so  as  to  put  them 
in  practice,  as  well  during  her  life  and  languishing  sick- 
ness, as  at  the  hour  of  her  death;  dying  not  only  like  a 
Christian,  bat  a  Roman  lady,  and  becoming  at  once  the 
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grief  aod  the  comfort  of  her  relations."  She  died  at  Batfai 
in  1715. 

On  her  death-bed  she  wrote  some  very  aflfiecting  vmea 
to  her  husband,  which  are  not  printed  in  her  works,  but 
may  be  found  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  **  Poems  of  Eminent 
Ladies/'  and  in  **  Cibber*s  lives.'* 


Gen. MONTGOMERY. 

This  excellent  officer,  who  was  one  of  the  eariiest 
tyrs  to  the  cause  of  American  independence,  was  a  natiM 
of  Ireland,  and  of  a  good  family.  He  served  in  the  British 
army  with  great  reputation  and  success  during  the  whole 
of  the  seven  years  war,  at  the  close  of  which|  having  pw« 
chased  an  estate  in  New  York,  and  married  a  native  of 
that  province,  he  fixed  his  abode  there.  When  the  arbi- 
trary enactments  of  the  British  parliament  drove  the 
Americans  to  resistance,  Montgomery  was  not  the  last  to 
catch  the  generous  spirit.  Happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
philosophical  retirement,  and  tasting  the  iweets  of  dooMa- 
tic  felicity,  every  selfish  consideration  gave  way  to  the 
love  of  freedom,  and  the  call  of  his  adopted  oonntry. 
Possessing  a  great  share  of  professional  abilitiet,  and 
commanding,  in  a  high  degree,  the  important  power  of 
conciliating  the  affections  of  men,  he  found  little  difficaltjr 
among  men,  already  strongly  imbued  with  the  same  apirit, 
in  raising  troops,  and  rendering  them  ardent  in  tbe  eitcea- 
tion  of  his  designs. 

The  Canadians  being  at  this  time  greatly  discontented 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  British  parliameoty  and  vridi 
the  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  their  governor,  Gene^ 
ral  Carleton,  and  that  province  being  almost  totally  nnpiD- 
vided  with  means  of  defence,  the  American  congiCMtoak 
the  resolution  of  invading  it,  in  the  hope  of  detachiqgit 
also  from  the  English  empire,  and  thus  consolidating  tbe 
whole  of  the  British  continenul  colonies  in  onegeMinl 
union.  For  this  purpose.  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgo* 
mery  crossed    Lake    Cham  plain   in  August  lT75y  anil 
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BHifcbed  imflMclmtdy  upon    St  John's;  but  Schuyler 
being  tihtn  ill,  fbt  sole  command  deToWed  upon  Mont- 
pmimyf  who,  hafiogcontriTed  to  detach  the  Indians  from 
the  Bcititb  aenrice^  and  also  received  some  reinforcements 
of  aitiilery,  ^epared  to  besiege  that  important  fortress. 
The  popularity  of  the  cause,  and  the  fame  of  the  general, 
prooaredfrom  theCanadians  supplies  of  every  thing  which 
they  possessed  which  could  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  the  siege;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  supply  him 
with  amuMinition,  of  which  he  began  to  feel  the  want,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Fort  Champlain,  where  he  expected 
to^  find  considerable  stores.     In  this  he  was  not  mistaken ; 
and,  by  the  capitulation  of  that  fort,  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  his  advances  against  Fort  St.  John's  with  so 
macb  vigoor^.that,  in  spite  of  Carleton's  attempts  to  relieve 
it,  it  soon  fell  into  his  hands.    Taking  advantage  of  these 
successes,  he  marched  upon  Montreal,  which  was  evacu- 
ated immediately  on  his  approach,  by  General  Carleton, 
who  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Quebec.    The  mild 
and  ooBciliatory  measures  pursued  by  Montgomery  on 
taking  possession  of  Montreal,  contributed  greatly  to 
increase  bis  popularity,  which,  added  to  the  defenceless 
state  of  Quebec,  and  the  disaffection  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  looked  upon  their  new  constitution  with  disgust, 
induced  him  to  undertake  the  siege  of  that  capital.    Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  5  th  December,  he  took  post  at  St.  Croix, 
within  less  than  two  miles  of  Quebec,  and  made  severi^ 
ineffectual  attempts  to   induce  General  Garleton,  who 
ctfosed  evea  to  receive  a  commonication  from  him,  to 
snrrender.    In  this  situation  Montgomery,  being  totally 
noprepaied  for  a  regular  siege  at  that  season  of  the  year 
in  those  cold  and  tempestuous  regions,  and  fearing  to 
damp*  the  ardour  of  his  troops  by  whom  he  was  constantly 
ufged  to  make  the  attempt,  by  a  retreat,  resolved  upon 
storming  the  town.     The  plan  of  his  attack  has  been 
aiiowed  by>the  best  military  judges  to  have  been  the  most 
skilful  that  could  be  concerted ;  itteok  place  on  the  31st 
ofiDecember,4  between  four  and  five  in  the  moming^dor^ 
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iog  a  8D0W  storm  from,  the  N.  E.  aod  conskted  of  two 
false  and  two  real  attacks,  one  of  which  was  led  oo  bj 
General  Arnold,  (who  afterwards  betrayed  his  conntrj,) 
and  the  other  by  Montgomery  in  person.     He  led  bia 
men  through  a  narrow  defile,  between  two  fires,  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  intrepidity;  he  passed  the  first  bar- 
rier, attended  by  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers  and  meo» 
and  marched  boldly  at  the  head  of  the  detachment  to 
attack  the  second,  which  was  much  stronger  than  thefirst, 
and  where  several  cannon  were  planted,  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  and  accompanied  with  a  well  directed  discharge  of 
musketry.    From  one  of  these,  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to 
tlie  hopes  of  America  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  by  the 
death  of  the  brave  Montgomery  :  his  men,  dispirited  by 
the  death  of  their  commander,  were  driven  back  with  great 
lo8S|  and  Arnold's  division  having  met  with  the  same  fist^ 
that  officer,  on  whom  the  command  now  devolved,  con- 
verted the  siege  into  a  blockade,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  raise,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  by  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  British  army.    Montgomery  wai  buried 
almost  on  the  spot  where  he  fell ;  but  his  remains  have 
lately  been  reclaimed  by  the  Americans,  and  transferred 
to  Washington,  where  an  elegant  monument  hat  been 
erected  to  him,  at  the  national  expense. 


MICHAEL  MOOR, 

A  vBRY  learned  divine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persnasioD, 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1640.  After  remaining  at  a  grammar- 
school  for  some  time,  he  was  sent  to  France,  and  received 
his  first  academical  learning  at  the  college  of  Nanti, 
whence  he  removed  to  Paris,  and  completed  hit  studies 
in  philosophy  and  divinity,  in  both  which  he  attained 
great  reputation,  as  he  did  likewise  for  bis  critical  ikiU  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  Uught  philosophy  and  rbetofjo 
in  the  Grassiu  college  for  some  years:  bnt  at  Jcoglh 
returning  to  Ireland,  was,  with  considerable  leladaaoCj 
prevailed  ujion  to  take  priest's  orders ;  and  obtained 
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preferment  while  the  Catholic  bishop*  possessed  influence. 
Wbeo  James  IL  d^sae  to  Ireland,  Dr.  ;Mpor  was  recom- 
mended, to  hiin^ .  ofiltp  preached  before  hi m,  and  had 
ioflueoce  epougb  Co  prevent  his  majesty  from  conferring 
Trinity  College^  Dublin,  on  the  Jesuits,  to  which  he 
bad  been  advised  by  his  confessor^  father  Peters..  Dr. 
Moor  being  made  provost  of  this  college,  by  the  recom- 
meodation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops^  was  the  means 
of  preserving  the  valuable  library,  at  a  time  when  the. 
college  was  a  popish. garrison,  the  chapel  a  magazine,  and 
many  of  the  chambers  were  employed  as  prisons  for  the. 
Protestants.  But  the  Jesuits  could  not  forgive  him  for. 
preventing  their  gaining  the  entire  property  of  the  col« 
lege,  and  took  advantage  to  ruin  him  with  the  king,  from 
a  sermon  he  preached  before  his  majesty  at  Chcist-church. 
His  text  was  Matt  xv.  14,  **  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  In  this  discourse,  Dr. 
Moor  had  the  boldness  to  impute  the  failure  of  the  kiog'js 
affiiirs,  to  his  following  too  closely  the  councils  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  insinuated  that  they  would  be  his  utter  raia« 
Father  Peters,  who  had  a  defect  in  his  eyes,  persuaded  the 
king  that  the  text  was  levelled  at  his  majesty  through  his 
confessor,  and  urged  that  Moor  was  a  dangerous  subject, 
who  endeavoured  to  stir  up  sedition  among  the  people. 
James  was  so  weak  as  to  believe  all  this,  and  ordered  Drt 
Moor  immediately  to  quit  his  dominions.  Moor  com- 
plied, but  hinted  at  his  departure,  ^'  that  he  only  went  as 
the  king's  precursor,  who  would  soon  be  obliged  to  follow 
him."  Moor  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  where  the  repu- 
ti^iion  of  his  learning  procured  him  a  favourable  reception; 
and  King  James,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  followed 
bim  as  he  had  predicted.  But  here  it  appears,  that  the 
king  had  influence  enough  to  oblige  Moor  to  leave 
FraiPce  as  be  bad  done  Ireland,  probably  by  mUrepresent- 
iog  bis  cooduet  toward  the  Jesuits. 

Moor  now  beat  his  steps  towards  Rome,  where  bif 
learning  procured  him  very  high  distinction.  He  was  first 
made  censor  of  books,  and  then  invited  to  Montefiascooe^ 
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and  appoiflCed  rector  of  a  seminary  newly  fcvnded  by  Car* 
dinai  Barbarigo,  and  was  made  also  professor  of  philoaopby 
and  Greek.  Pope  Innocent  XII.  was  so  mncli  satitfied 
with  his  conduct  in  the  goyernment  of  this  seminary,  tbat 
be  contributed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  Roman  crowna 
yearly  towards  its  maintenance;  and  CleiMiitXI.  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  Moor,  that  he  wobM  have  placed 
his  nephew  under  his  tuition,  had  he  not  been  prerentrf, 
as  was  supposed,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Jesoitt.  On 
the  death  of  James  IL  Dr.  Moor  was  invited  to  Fkaace, 
and  such  was  his  reputation  ther^  that  be  was  made  twice 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  and  princtpal  of  the  ooU 
lege  of  Navarre,  and  was  appointed  regius  professor  of 
philosophy,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

He  joined  with  Dr.  John  Farrely  in  the  purebase  of  a 
bouse  contiguous  to  the  Irish  college,  for  the  receplioDnf 
sach  poor  students  as  might  come  from  Ireland  to  stndy 
there.  He  was  blind  for  several  years  prior  to  bis  dcccaae^ 
and  was  obliged  to  keep  a  person  to  read  to  him,  who 
embezzled  many  hundred  volumes  of  his  library;  An 
remainder  of  which  Dr.  Moor  beqaeatbed  to  the  Iriah 
eollege. 

He  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  at  bis  apartments  in' 
the  college  of  Navarre,  d£nd  of  August,  17M,  and  was 
buried  in  the  vault  under  the  chapel  of  the  Irish  college. 


GARNET,  Earl  of  MORNINGTONp 

A  CBLBBRATBD  glee  composer;  for  several  of  bis  ooni'* 
positions  he  gained  the  prizes  given  by  the  Glee  Clnh. 
His  most  popular  production  is,  '*  Here  in  cool  Gffoty** 
which  obtained  the  prize  medal. 

He  was  bora  July  19th,  17S5.     Died  May  «end,  I7M. 

He  was  also  an  eminent  performer  on  the  vioKn;  end 
it  is  said,  the  service  in  Dublin  cathedral  •oomi 
every  morning  with  an  anthem  of  his  compoaitioo* 
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This  emineot  aotor  was  born  in  Irekiiid  io  1729.  His 
fiither  was  reclor  of  Tuam,  in  the  proviflce  of  Coin 
DWgbt.  HtHtj,  as  well  as  bis  iaiher,  ^as  bred  in 
Trinity  College^  DnUin^  where  he  obtaioed  bis  degree^ 
His  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Smock  Alleys 
Novemb^  fi8th»  1749,  ia  the  charadter  of  Zanga  (Re- 
venge)! which  be  played  three  successive  sights  with 
uncommoo  applause.  His  next  character  was  Ricbanif 
after  which  he  quarrelled  with  the  manager,  went  to 
London,  and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  last  cha- 
racter with  consi^afel^  saecess.  He  eontinued  acting  in 
London,  and  occasionally  in  Dublin,  till  the  year  176l> 
when  be  becanse  manager  of  Smock  Alley*  iti  oppositioti 
to  Barry  and  Woodward.  This  contention,  which  led  t6 
the  rain  of  his  ritats,  completed  his  own,  and  after  various 
toms  of  fortune,  excluded  from  Drury  Lane  and  CorenC 
Garden  Theatnes,  be  died  at  Chels^,  November  177^ 
aged  foity-three,  in  extreme  poverty,  having  oaly  lone 
ludfpenoy  in  his  possession  at  his  decease*  Mr..  Garrtek. 
proposed  to  bury  him  at  his  own  expense;  bat  bis  uncle 
prevented  that  offer  from  taking  place.  This  actor  «oo» 
celled  most  in  characters  of  ire,  ambition^  ted  xtg^ 
tyraoay.  He  bad  a  strong  and  harosonit^as  voice^  wbieb 
could  rise  from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest  pitch  df 
sound,  and  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  comprdiensive 
ever  heard.  Notwithstanding,  an  his  ooceats  there  wene 
frequent  improprieties,  as  Churchill  has  remarked,  and  in 
tender  passages,  he  was  exceedingly  aukward.  He  was 
censured  by  thte  lerkies  for  too  Hitrc^  metbantsfti  in  bis 
action  iand  delivery : — the  freqnent  resting  of  his  left  bnnA 
on  his  bip^  with  bis  right  band  extended^  was  Indieroaaly 
cooitmsed  to  the  handle  and  spont  of  a  Seapot,  whilst 
ethers  called  bim^  "  The  distiller  of  syliablts."  He  was 
teceedingly  tvain  of  bis  abilities,  and  than  vimity  (as  m 
geQeni%  the  ease)  was  accompanied  with  jealousy*  lit 
was  offended  Aat  Garrkik  sboatd  flay  Ridiard  afterlw 
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performaDce  of  it  at  Drury  Lane.  In  acting  (we  are 
informed)  he  frequently  worked  himself  up  to  a  belief  that 
he  was  the  very  person  he  represented,  and  one  night  when 
he  returned  home  to  his  lodgings  after  performing  King 
Richard,  he  flew  into  a  violent  passion  with  hit  servanti 
who  appeared  before  him  with  a  5111a//  candlei  and  asked 
him  if  that  was  a  taper  (it  to  light  his  majesiy  to  bed  i 
Notwithstanding  all  his  defects,  he  was  in  LondoDi  after 
Garrick  and  Barry,  the  most  applauded  and  valuable 
actor. 


WILLIAM  MOSSOP, 

A  MEDALLIST  of  considerable  abilities,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1754,  and  nearly  related  to  the  subject  of 
the  foregoing  memoir.  He  commenced  his  professional 
pursuits  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Johostonei  in  the 
linen  seal  cutting,  and  by  progressive  steps,  in  1784, 
be  appeared  a  medallist.  His  first  work  was  a  medal 
of  Thomas  Ryder  the  comedian,  which  was  ao  much 
admired  as  a  production  of  art,  that  it  drew  the  attention 
of  every  person  of  taste  in  Dublin,  and  established  his 
character  as  an  artist.  His  subsequent  works  were  Dumer 
rous ;  his  last  was  the  medal  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which, 
for  delicacy  of  finishing,  boldness,  and  spirit  of  execu- 
tion, has  not  been  surpassed  by  the  work  of  any  modero 
artist.  He  died  in  1806,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  His  private 
character  was  in  every  respect  exemplary. 


ALLEN  MULLEN,  ob  MOULIN, 

A  MAN  celebrated  as  an  anatomist,  and  particularly  emi- 
nent for  his  curious  dissection  of  the  eye,  was  born  in  tbe 
north  of  Ireland,  and  educated  in  the  university  of  DnbJin, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  pn^ 
tised  in  that  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  LoodoB, 
to  which  place  he  removed  in  1686,  on  account  of.  a  **  love 
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intrigue.''  In  1^90,  the  Earl  of  Inchiqain  took  iiiin  with 
bim  ta  Jamaica,  ke  being  desiroQs  of  visitiDg  that  island, 
to'mAke  some  diseeteries  relative  to  the  mines  there. 
But  this  laddable  afiirit  of  inquiry  was'  frustrated ;  for, 
fMittibg  in  at  Biifbiddesy  he  fell  in  with  some/fitfifdir,  whb 
(aa  Ware  empbatically  expresses  it)  ^'inade  him  driA 
kard/^  which  threw  him  into  a  calenture,  of  which  he  died, 
and,  lire  anppoiei  was  buried  there. 

He  wrote'  the  following  curious  professional  tracts: — 
^  An  Anatomical  Account  of  the  Elephant,  accidentally 
bamt  in  Dublin,  on  June  17th,  1681,  together  with  a 
Bdation  of  New  Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Eyea 
of  Animals.'' 

Also,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  he  published, 
1.  '*  A  Discourse  on  the  Dissection  of  a  monstrous  Double 
Cat ;"— 3.  '*  A  Conjecture  at  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in 
Men,  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Celerity  of  its  Circula- 
tion;"^-^. ^^  Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Heads  of 
•everal  Fowls." 


ARTHUR  MURPHY, 

A  DBAMATic  and  miscellaueous  writer  of  some  celebrity^ 
was  bom  December  27th,  1727,  at  Ciooniquin,  in  ttie 
county  of  Roscommon.  His  father,  Richard  Murphy,  who 
was  a  merchant,  perished  in  1729,  in  one  of  his  own  t trad- 
ing vessels,  bound  for  Philadelphia,  probably  in  a  violent 
storm ;  but  no  intelligence  of  the  ship  or  any  of  its  pas- 
sengers or  crew  ever  transpired.  From  this  time  the  care 
of  the  subject  of  this  present  article,  devolved  upon  his 
riiother,  who,  in  1735,  removed  with  her  children  to  Lon- 
don; but  Arthur  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  the  English 
college  at  St.  Omer's,  where  he  remained  six  years,  and 
made  very  extraordinary  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
a  love  for  Which  he  retained  all  his  life,  and  particularly 
improved  his* acquaintance  with  the  [ittin  classics.  After 
bis  return  to  England,  in  1744,  he  rdiidied  with  his  ibother 
till  August  1747^  when  he  was  sdit  to  Cork  to  an  nncit, 
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Jeffery  Frencht  io  whose  couoftii|gi-bo«Be  he  was  employed 
till  April  1749;  after  this  his  uncle  destined  him  to  go  Io 
Jamaica  to  overlook  a  large  estate  which  he  possessed  in 
that  island ;  but  his  inclination  was  averse  to  basioesa  of 
every  kind^  and  he  returned  to  his  mother  in  LondoD  ia 
1751.  Here  he  either  first  contracted^  or  began  at  least 
to  indulge  his  predominant  passion  for  the  theatre^ 
although  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Irontide  and 
Belchier,  bankers.  In  October  1752,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  the  *^  Gray's-Inn  Journal,''  a  weekly 
paper,  which  he  continued  for  two  years^  and  which 
served  to  connect  him  much  with  dramatic  perforoMra 
and  writers,  as  well  as  to  make  him  known  to  the  pnblifl 
as  a  wit  and  a  critic. 

On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  was  much  diaappcNDied  iQ 
not  finding  bis  name  ipentioned  in  his  will,  and  the  vmmv 
so,  as  he  bad  contracted  debts,  in  hopes  of  a  good  kgacy^ 
to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds.  In  this  e^hir* 
rassed  state,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Foote^  ha 
went  on  the  stage,  and  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
character  of  Othello.  In  one  season,  by  the  help  of  atrict 
economy,  he  paid  off  his  debts,  and  had,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  400/.  io  his  pocket.  With  this  sum  he  deienpined  Ip 
quit  the  stage,  on  which,  as  a  performer,  natwithslafding 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  person  and  good  judgment,  be  made; 
no  very  distinguished  figure,  and  never  used  to  h^  ipore 
offended  than  when  reminded  of  this  part  of  his  oane^. 

He  now  determined  to  study  the  law;  but  on  hiafirat 
application  to  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  be  liad 
the  mortification  to  be  refused  admission,  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  acted  oo  the  stage ;  but  was  soon  after,  ia 
1757,  received  as  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inu,  In  tlhia^ 
year  he  was  engaged  in  a  weekly  paper,  caU^  ^  The 
Test,**  undertaken  chiefly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Eoa^  aflerwarda 
Lord  Holland,  which  ceased  on  the  overthrow  of  t|i« 
administration  to  which  his  lordship  was  att^hed.  Thja 
paper  was  answered  by  Owen  Ruffhead  in  the  "  Cootfist." 
During  his  study  of  the  law,  the  aUge  vaa  •e^tl^^  ftqqi 
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incUaaliaii  or  neof^^jty,  his  lesoucce;,  and,  iq  %he  b^in- 
DiDgof  1758,  he  produced  the  farce  of  "  The  UphoUterer/* 
which  was  very  successful;  and  before  the  end  of  the  same 
yeari  he  finisbe4  ^  The  Orphan  of  China/'  which  14 
founded  on  a  dramalio  piece,  translated  from  the  Chinese 
UuigtMige>  in  Do  Hulde's  *'  History  of  China."  The  rouse^ 
«js  be  sayS)  '^  still  keeping  possession  of  him/'  he  pro- 
dQced,  in  1760^  the  ^|  Pesert  Island/'  a  dramatic  poem  i 
and  bis  **  Way  to  Keep  Him/'  a  comedy  of  three  9Cts, 
afterwards  enlarged  to  five  acts,  the  most  popular  of  all 
bis  dramatic  compositions.  This  was  followed  by  the 
comedy  of  «  All  in  the  Wrong/'  "  The  Citizen/'  and 
*^  The  Old  Way/'  all  of  which  were  successful,  and  still 
retain  their  rank  among  acting-pieces.  Having  finished 
bia  preparatory  law-studies,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Trinity  teroi  1762.  About  this  time,  he  engaged  again  in 
political  cootrovefsy,  by  writing  **  The  Auditor/'  a  peri* 
odical  paper,  intended  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Wilkes's  ^^  North  Briton /'  but  in  this  he  was  peculiarly 
onfortuoate,  neither  pleasing  the  public,  nor  deriving 
pducb  support  firom  those  on  whose  behalf  he  wrote. 
Wilkes  and  Chnrchill,  who  were  associated  in  politics^ 
contrived  to  throw  a  degree  of  ridicule  on  Murphy 'a 
labours,  which  was  fatal.  Murphy  appearing  to  bis  anti^ 
gonists  to  iqeddle  with  subjects  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, they  laid  a  trap  to  make  him  discover  his  want 
of  geographical  knowledge,  by  sending  him  a  letter  signed 
''  Viator,"  boasting  of  the  vast  acquisition  by  Lord  Bute's 
treaty  of  peace  of  Florida  to  this  country,  and  representing 
that  country  as  peculiarly  rich  in  fuel  for  domestic  uses, 
&G.  This  our  author  accordingly  inserted,  with  a  remark| 
that  **  he  gave  it  exactly  as  he  received  it,  in  order  t^ 
throw  all  the  lights  in  his  power  upon  the  solid  value  of 
the  advantages  procured  by  the  late  negociation."  Wilkea 
immediately  reprinted  this  letter  in  his  **  North  Briton  /' 
and  ''  The  Auditor"  found  it  impossible  to  bear  up  against 
the  satires  levelled  at  him  from  all  quarters. 
In  the  sn^imer  gf  1763^  Mr.  Murphy  went  b^  fira^  the 
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Norfolk  circuit;  but  with  little  success;  and,  afterwards 
appeared  occasionally  as  a  pleader  in  London.  The  mase 
however,  he  confesses,  **  still  had  hold  of  him  and  oc?ca- 
sionally  stole  him  away  from  '  Coke  upon  Littleton/  "  In 
his  law  pursuits  he  continued  till  1787f  when,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  a  junior  to  him  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  was 
appointed  king's  counsel.  Disappointed  at  this,  he  sold 
his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn  in  July  1788,  and  retired 
altogether  from  the  bar.  The  intermediate  time,  howerer, 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  production  of  his  "Three  Weeks 
after  Marriage,"  *'  Zenobia,"  "  The  Grecian  Dangbter,* 
and  other  dramatic  pieces,  generally  acted  with  great 
applause,  and  which  are  yet  on  the  stock  list.  After  he 
retired  from  the  bar,  he  bought  a  house  at  Hammer- 
smith, and  there  prepared  various  publications  for  the 
press;  among  which,  in  1786,  was  an  edition  of  his  works 
collectively,  in  seven  volumes,  8vo.  In  1799,  he  appeared 
as  one  of  the  biographers  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  "  An  Essay 
on  his  Life  and  Genius;"  but  this  was  a  very  careless 
sketch,  copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  account  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  Life  of  Johnson,  in  theMontlily  Review. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  translation  of  Tacitus, 
in  four  volumes,  4to,  dedicated  to  the  late  Edmund  Burke. 
To  this  work,  which  is  executed  in  a  masterly  stylci  he 
added,  ''An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Tacit  us  ;r 
with  historical  supplements  and  frequent  annotations  and 
comments.  Mr.  Murphy  continued  to  write  to  an  advanced 
age;  and,  in  1798,  he  published  his  '' Arminins,"  intended 
to  justify  the  war  then  carried  on  against  the  ambition  of 
France,  and  which  he  defended  as  both  jnst  and  neces- 
sary. Some  time  previously,  through  his  interest  with 
Lord  Loughborough,  he  had  obtained  the  office  of  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  to  which|  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  was  added  a  pension  of 
200/.  a  year.  In  his  latter  days,  after  he  had  published  a 
^^  Life  of  Garrick,"  a  very  sensible  decay  of  mental  powers 
became  visible.  He  continued,  howeveri  to  be  occa- 
sionally cheered  and  assisted  by  a  few  friends  nntil 
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death,  at  his  lodgings  at  Koightsbridge,  June  18,  1805. 
From  bis  biographer's  account,  it  appears  be  bad  perfectly 
reconciled  bis  mind  to  the  stroke  of  death.  When  he 
h  ad  made  his  will,  and  given  plain  and  accurate  directions 
respecting  his  funeral,  he  said,  ''  I  have  been  preparing 
for  my  journey  to  another  region,  and  now  do  not  care 
how  soon  1  take  my  departure/'  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  frequently  repeated  the  lines  of  Pope, — 

'<  Traght,  half  bj  reason,  half  by  mere  decay, 
To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  and  alluded  to, 
Mr.  Murphy  was  author  of  a  translation  of  Sallust,  which' 
has  appeared  as  a  posthumous  work. 


CORNELIUS  NAVY, 

An  Irish  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  great  learning.  His 
principal  works  are  controversial.  He  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  in  1660,  and  died  in  Dublin,  March 
Srd,  1738. 


Sir  JOHN  NORRIS^ 

M^As  the  descendant  of  a  very  respectable  Irish  family, 
and,  after  a  regular  routine  of  service,  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Pelican  fireship^  in  July  1690,  on  account 
of  his  gallant  behaviour,  as  a  lieutenant,  at  the  battle  off 
Beachy  Head.  In  January  1695,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  under  captain  Killegrew,  in  the  action  with  the 
Content  and  Trident,  French  men  of  war.  After  the  ac* 
cession  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  him  captain  of  the  Orford, 
of  seventy  guns,  one  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  Cadis 
expedition.  About  this  time  the  natural  warmth  of  Cap«> 
tain  Nonis's  temper  betrayed  him  into  a  very  serious 
quarrel  with  Captain  Ley,  in  which  he  was  so  imprudent 
as  to  draw  his  sword.  To  heighten  the  outrage,  this 
dispute  took  place  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  the  very  ship  that  Mr«  Ley  at  that  time  com- 
manded.   For  this  breach  of  decomm  Captaio-  NMria  waa 
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immediately  put  onder  arrest  by  the  admiral;  bat  throngb 
the  mediatioD  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  the  affiiir  was 
accommodated.  In  1704,  he  was  stationed  as  one  of  the 
seconds  to  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  in  the  engagement  off 
Malaga,  in  which  he  acquired  great  oommeodation  by  hit 
gallant  behaviour,  and  was  honoured  by  Queen  Anne  with 
knighthood,  and  1000/.  In  March  1707,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  in  which  stalioa 
he  served  under  his  friend  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  who  com- 
manded in  the  Mediterranean  during  that  year.  Being 
detached  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  force  a  passage 
over  the  Var,  though  the  French  considered  the  works 
upon  that  river  as  impregnable,  he  sailed  with  four  British 
and  one  Dutch  ship  of  the  line  to  conduct  this  daring 
enterprise.  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river^  he 
embarked  six  hundred  seamen  and  marines  in  open 
boats,  entered  it,  and  advanced  within  musquet-shot  of  the 
enemy's  works,  keeping  up  such  an  incessant  fire  as  the 
French  could  not  withstand.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovdi 
arriving  at  the  place  of  action,  and  seeing  the  disorder 
into  which  the  enemy  was  thrown,  ordered  Sir  Jobo  to 
land  with  the  seamen  and  marines,  in  order  to  flank  the 
enemy.  This  service  was  performed  with  so  much  con- 
duct, and  the  men  advanced  with  such  valour  and  resohn 
tion,  that  the  French  fled  in  confusion  from  their  works, 
which  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  EogJish.  Upon 
this  gallant  exploit  the  army  marched  to  Toulon  witboDt 
opposition ;  but  that  enterprise  miscarried,  thoagh  it  pro* 
duced  some  happy  consequences,  by  the  damage  the 
French  sustained  in  their  shipping,  the  blowing  iq^  of 
their  magazines,  the  burning  of  one  hundred  and  sixtf 
houses  in  Toulon,  and  the  devastation  commiued  ia  Pro* 
vence  by  both  armies.  After  having  been  snocessivelj 
adi^anced  to  be  rear-admiral  and  vice-admiral  of  the  wUft^ 
he  served  under  Sir  John  Leake  in  the  Meditenraoean,  where 
nothing  material  occurred.  Soon  after  his  retnm  ia  Deoenn* 
ber  1708,  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red, 
and  in  a  few  months  after  to  the  rank  of  adaiial  of  tfcc  blue. 
To  enumerate  all  the  particulars  selativa  to  the  Iran 


ii0ii8  /of  Sir  John  Norris^  would  he  tp  recapitulate  what 
has  been  sufficiently  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  hi^ 
(QO0iteyBiporaries.  Sir  John  was  certainly  a  very  unfortunate 
comoiander:  the  frequent  accidents  and  misfortunes  which 
i^^fel  ibe  ships  and  squadrons  under  his  command,  and 
vhiph  could  not  be  warded  off  by  any  human  prudence 
or  sagacity,  procured  him  the  appellation  of  ^'  Foul* 
•breather  Jack.^  Perhaps  Sir  John  Norris  would  have 
acquired  the  celebrity  of  a  Russel  or  a  Rooke,  had  he 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  experienced  the  same 
ppportunities*  In  the  duties  of  his  profession  no  man 
could  be  more  assiduous ;  but  the  incidents  of  war,  for 
the  space  of  forty  years  after  the  battle  of  Malaga,  in 
1704)  were  wjbolly  uninteresting.  He  died,  after  sixty 
years  service,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1749. 


ROBERT  CRAGGS,  Earl  NUGENT, 

A  NOBLEMAN  who  acquired  some  poetical  celebrity  in 
his  day,  jfr^^  a  descendant  from  the  Nugepts  of  Carlai^s* 
iQwn,  in  the  county  of  We^stmeath,  and  was  a  younger 
son  of  Michael  Nugent,  by  Mary,  daughter  .of  Robert* 
Lord  Trimleston.  He  was  chosen  M.  P.  for  St.  Mawes,. 
Qomwal,!,  in  1741;  appointed  qpmptroller  of  the  hous^ 
jbold  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1747 ;  a  lord  of  the 
treasfiry  in  1754 ;  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ireland  i|i 
17^9;  and  a  lord  of  trade  in  1766.  In  1767,  he  w^s 
created  jQaron  Nugept  and  Viscount  CUre,  and  in  177^ 
(E^r]  Nugent,  with  i:emainder  to  his  son-in-law,  the  late 
iMfurqujs  of  QuckinghaKp.  His  lordship  was  thrice  mar- 
lied;  his  iiecqnd  wife  was  Anne,  sister  and  beii:es3  to 
seccetftry  Grfiggs,  ^he  friend  of  Pope  and  Addison,  by 
.who^  he  acquired  a  large  fortupe.  She  wiUjSt  the  time 
of  her  marriage  to  him,  in  1736,  in  her  second  jvidowhood, 

having  been  first  the  wife  of Newsham,  Esq.  of 

Chadshunt,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  secondly,  of  John 
Knight,  Esq.  of  Bellowes,  or  Belhouse,  or  Gosfield-hall, 
lA  fyfie;^'  Jf  qob  of  Pope's  .earrespondeDce  with  tbU 
l^yjs  imsert^  ia  the  supplementary  volaiM  of  iheilaat 
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edition  of  that  poet's  works.    Earl  Nugent  died  October 
13,  1788. 

Lord  Orford  says  that  Earl  Nugent ''  was  of  those  men 
of  parts  whose  dawn  was  the  brightest  moment  of  a  long 
life ;  and  who,  though  possessed  of  different  talents,  em* 
ployed  them  in  depreciating  his  own  fame,  and  destroying 
all  opinion  of  his  judgment,  except  in  the  point  of  raising 
himself  to  honours.  He  was  first  known  bj  the  noble  ode 
on  his  own  conversion  from  popery ;  yet,  strong  as  waa 
the  energy  and  reasoning  in  it,  his  arguments  operated  bat 
temporary  conviction  on  himself,  for  he  died  a  member  of 
the  church  he  had  exposed  so  severely." 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  anonymously  bj 
Dodsley,  entitled,  ^^  Odes  and  Epistles,"  1739;  and  there 
are  several  of  his  pieces  to  be  found  in  the  ''New  Foond* 
ling  Hospital  for  Wit." 


THOMAS  NUGENT, 

A  MISCELLANEOUS  Writer,  compiler,  and  translator,  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  but  few  particulars  of  his  life  mte 
known.  He  appears  to  have  resided  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  London,  and  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  booksellers.  In  1765,  he  had  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Aberdeen.  Jo 
1766,  he  travelled  the  Continent  to  collect  materials  for 
his  "  History  of  Vandalia,"  which  was  published  in  three 
vols.  4to,  in  1776.  He  also  translated  Burlamaqai's  Prin- 
ciples of  Politic  Law  ;"  the  Abb6  Condillac's  ^  Essay  on 
Human  Knowledge;"  and  Henanlt's  "  Chronological 
Abridgment  of  the  History  of  France."  He  died  atbia 
apartments  in  Gray's-inn-lane,  April  87,  1778,  leaving 
behind  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  learning  and  oonai* 
derable  industry. 


WILLIAM  O'BRIEN, 
An  actor  of  some  celebrity  in  his  day,  was  dcioended 
IVuiu  an  ancient  and  respectable  Irish  family,  and  appeared 
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early  in  life  at  Dmry  Lane  theatre,  where  his  ease,  elegance, 
and  good  sense  rendered  him  a  great  favourite  with  the 
public.  In  1764,  he  retired  from  the  stage,  having  mar« 
ried  Lady  Susan  Strangeways,  eldest  daughter  of  the  6rst 
Earl  of  Uchesten  Mr.  O'Brien  long  held  the  situation 
of  receiver-general  of  the  county  of  Dorset.  He  died  at 
Stinsford-house,  near  Dorchester,  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
1815.  He  was  the  author  of  a  farce,  called  ^'  Cross  Pur- 
poses;" and  a  play,  entitled  ''  The  Duel.'* 


JAMES  0*BURN, 

A  VENTRILOQUIST  of  extraordinary  powers,  of  whom 
many  curious  anecdotes  are  related,  was  a  native  of  Ire* 
land ;  but,  having  married  at  Shelford,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
he  ever  afterwards  considered  that  as  his  home,  and  died 
there  January  7,  1796. 

Amongst  the  many  ludicrous  pranks  played  by  him,  the 
following  is  not  the  least  worthy  of  recording  : — Meeting 
a  farmer's  servant  upon  a  public  highway,  driving  a  wag- 
gon, top*]aden  with  trusses  of  hay,  he  so  artfully  imitated 
the  crying  of  a  child  as  proceeding  from  the  middle  of  the 
hay,  that  the  poor  affrighted  countryman  stood  aghast  at 
the  noise,  which  being  several  times  repeated,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  let  him  assist  in  unloading  the  waggon  to 
release  the  supposed  sufferer,  whose  cries  became  louder 
and  more  frequent.  O'Burn  having  thus  succeeded  in 
getting  the  hay  off  the  waggon,  after  laughing  heartily  at 
the  countryman's  simplicity,  left  him  to  replace  the  same 
himself  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 


CHARLES  O'CONNOR, 

Was  an  antiquary  of  some  respectability,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  an  author  of  many 
different  works.  He  was  lineally  descended  from  the  last 
unfortunate  native  prince  who  ruled  that  island.  He  pos- 
sessed but  a  small  estate,  the  vast  possessiooi  of  \m. 
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family  being  lost  by  successive  forfeitures  to  the  crown  is 
the  two  last  centuries,  in  consequence  of  what  was  then 
called  rebellion,  but  which,  in  the  present  age,  would  be 
deemed  by  all — resistance  to  oppression.  He  was  a  ilian 
fully  meriting  the  epithet  "  Worthy  ;"  and  Dr.  Campbell 
styles  him  ^^  the  fond  advocate  for  the  Pagan  antiquities 
of  Ireland.''  He  died  July  1, 179^  at  his  seat  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  in  his  eighty-second  yean 


DANIEL  ODALY, 

A  LBAHifBD  Dominican,  was  bord  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
in  1595.  He  was  primarily  educated  in  a  convent  of  hii 
order,  at  Tralee,  but  studied  principally  in  Flanders.  The 
fame  which  he  had  acquired  for  learning  and  pietj,  pro* 
cured  him  an  invitation  to  Lisbon  to  assist  in  founding  a 
convent  for  the  Irish  Dominicans^  which  had  been  projected 
by  Philip  IV.  then  master  of  Portugal.  This  being 
accomplished,  he  was  elected  the  first  superior.  He  also 
assisted  at  the  foundation  of  a  second  for  the  natiyes  df 
Ireland;  and,  in  1655,  was  sent  ambassador  to  France. 

He  died  at  Lisbon,  on  June  :30,  1662,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chapel  of  his  convent.  He  was  at  the  time  of  Ua 
decease,  bishop  elect  of  Coimbra,  censor  of  the  IhqniaiA 
tion,  and  visitor-general  and  vicar-general  of  the  king^cii* 


JAMES  OT)ONEL. 

This  worthy  prelate  was  born  at  Knocklofty,  in  tbcl 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
quitted  his  native  country  in  order  to  profess  a  religions 
life  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Isidore  at  Rome* 
After  a  long  absence  he  returned  home^  and  was  stationed 
in  the  city  of  Waterford,  where  his  piety,  seal,  and  Icorih 
ing,  soon  procured  his  advancement  to  the  bead  older.  Hi 
was  distinguished  also  as  a  popular  and  pathetic  preadiSh 
In  1784,  at  the  solicitation  of  many  of  the  priacipid 
merchants  of  Newfoundland,  and  of  thieir 
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id  Waterfordy  he  was  sent  out  to  that  island  with  full 
aatboHty  from  Rome  as  prefect  and  vicar  apostolit. 
Prior  to  his  arrival,  the  great  body  of  the  natives  were 
nearly  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  moral  and  religious; 
their  improvement,  after  his  arrival,  was  rapid,  progres* 
sive,  and  permanent.  He  was  soon  raised  to  the  titular 
dignity  of  Bishop  of  Thyatira ;  and,  on  his  leaving  the 
island)  in  ]807f  be  received,  as  a  token  of  regard  from 
a  general  association  of  the  inhabitants,  a  beautiful  silver 
Vase,  value  150/.  with  the  following  inscription : — "  Pre- 
sented to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O^Donel  by  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
esteem  for  his  pious,  patriotic,  and  meritorious  conduct, 
during  a  residence  among  them  of  twenty-three  years.** 
He  received  from  government  likewise  a  handsome  life 
pension.  His  last  years  he  spent  in  Waterford.  During 
a  gradual  decay  he  retained  possession  of  his  faculties  to 
the  last;  and,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  decease,  traced  thfe 
following  inscription  for  his  tomb  : — **  Here  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Right  Rev.  James  O^Donel,  Bishop  of 
Thyatira,  the  first  qualified  Missionary  who  ever  went  to 
Newfoundland,  where  he  spent  twenty-three  years  as 
prefect  and  vicar  apostolic  of  the  said  mission.  He  de^ 
parted  this  life  — — ,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
May  he  rest  in  peace.  Amen." 
He  died  April  15th,  1811. 


MAURICE  OTIHELY, 

A  LEARNED,  piou«,  and  amiable  prelate,  who  has  been 
held  in  such  veneration  by  some  authors,  that  they  have 
given  him  the  name  of  ^'  Flos  Mundi/* — the  Flower  of 
the  World.  The  place  of  his  birth  iis  uncertain,  as  some 
say  he  was  born  at  Cork,  some  at  Down,  and  some  in 
Galway.  He  was  for  some  time  a  student  at  Oxford, 
where  be  became  a  Franciscan.  He  afterwards  visited 
Italy,  and  studied  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Padua;  ^ 
About  1480,  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  wto  eol- 
t^loyed  as  corrector  of  the  presdi  which  wtfs  thih  cotti- 
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^ered  as  aa  employment  worthy  of  the  greateiC  scbohr*. 
In  1506|  after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Padua, 
Pope  Julius  II.  made  him  Archbishop  of  Toam.  He 
died  at  Gal  way,  May  25,  15  island  was  buried  there.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  decease  not  quite  fifty  yean  of  age* 
A  list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  Ware. 


RODERIC  OTLAHERTY, 

A  VERY  learned  Irish  historian  and  antiquarian,  was  bora 
in  1630,  at  Moycullin,  in  Galway,  the  ancient  estate  of 
his  family,  which  became  forfeited  by  the  rebellioo  in 
1641,  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  He  published 
at  London  in  1685,  his  book,  entitled,  **  Ogygia,**  and 
promised  a  second  part,  which  never  appeared.  Thii 
work  is  now  uncommonly  scarce,  and  is  praised  highly 
by  Dr.  Dudley,  Loftus,  Belling,  and  Stillingfleet;  but  Sic 
Richard  Cox  speaks  slightingly  of  it. 
The  time  of  O^Flaherty's  decease  is  unknown* 


NEIL  O'GLACAN, 

A  PHYSICIAN  of  great  eminence  in  his  day,  wat  bom  ia 
the  county  of  Donegal.  He  was  both  physician  and  privy 
counsellor  to  the  King  of  France^  and  professor  of  physic 
in  the  universities  of  Thoulouse  and  Bologna.  He  obtained 
great  fame  in  France  and  Italy,  and  practised  at  Thonlouie 
when  the  plague  raged  there,  where  he  wrote;  and  pob- 
lished  his  «'  Tractatus  de  Peste,"  in  l6e9.  The  French 
physicians  praised  the  author  highly  for  his  learning 
and  experience;  and  Peter  Adrian  Van  Broeckei  pro- 
fessor of  eloquence  at  Lucca,  published  a  long  poeUcal 
encomium  on  him,  which  may  be  found  in  Ware. 


SYLVESTER  O'HALLORANp 

Am  Irish  historian  of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  in  the  eity 
of  Limerick,  December  31,  1728.  He  studied  physic  and 
surgery  in  Paris  and  London,  and  must  have  made  a  rapid 
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progress  in  bis  stndies,  as  he  published  his  6rst  perform- 
ance before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  This 
was  a  Treatise  on  the  Glaocoma  and  Cataracti  printed  in 
Dublin,  in  1750,  and  frequently  quoted  with  great  respect 
by  professor  Baron  Haller. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
in  1785,  and  soon  after  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin.  He  was  eminently  learned 
in  the  language,  antiquities,  and  history  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  and  wrote  a  **  History  of  Ireland,"  in  two  vols.  4to, 
which  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  also,  an  *'  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,"  with  plates ;  ''  lerne  defended,''  a  letter  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society;  and  *^  A  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient 
Arms  of  Ireland,"  sent  to  the  Irish  Academy. 

He  died  at  Limerick,  in  June  1807,  and  was  much 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 


KANE  O'HARA, 

Thb  author  of  the  laughable  burletta  of  ^^  Midas/'  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  the  younger  brother  of  a  genteel 
family.  He  had  an  exquisite  taste  in  music, and  uncommon 
skill  in  the  burlesque.  He  died  June  17,  1782,  having  for 
some  years  been  deprived  of  his  eye-sight.  He  also  wrote 
<"  The  Two  Misers/'  a  musical  farce ;  '<  The  Golden  Pip- 
pin," and  **  April  Day,**  both  burlettas;  and  altered  Tom 
Thumb,  originally  written  by  Fielding,  to  its  present  form. 


ARTHUR  O^LEARY, 

A  Roman  Catholic  chergyman,  who  woald  have  con- 
ferred honour  on  any  profession  by  the  benevolence  of  his 
character,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  which  country  he 
quitted  when  young  for  France ;  studied  at  the  college  of 
St.  Malo,  in  Britanny^  and  at  length  entered  into  the 
Franciscan  order  of  Capuchins.  He  then  officiated  for 
some  time  as  chaplain  to  the  English  prisoners  during  the 
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seven  yean  war,  for  which  he  received  a  small  peniM 
from  the  French  government,  which  he  retained  till  the 
revolution  in  that  country. 

Having  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Ireland,  he  ob- 
tainedi  by  his  talents,  the  notice  and  recompence  of  the 
Irish  government;  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  superiority  of  his  courage  and  genius,  by 
principally  attacking  the  heterodox  doctrines  of  Blidiad 
Servetus,  revived  at  that  time  by  a  Dr.  Blair,  of  the  dty 
of  Cork.  After  this,  in  1782,  when  there  was  a  disposition 
to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  establish  a  sort  of  test-oath,  he  published  a 
tract,  entitled  ''  Loyalty  asserted ;  or,  the  Test-Oath  vindi- 
cated/' in  which,  in  opposition  to  most  of  his  brethreii,  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land might,  consistently  with  their  religion,,  swear  that 
the  pope  possessed  there  no  temporal  authority,  which  was 
the  chief  point  on  which  the  oath  hinged;  and  in  other 
respects  he  evinced  his  loyalty,  and  his  desire  to  restrain 
the  impetuousity  of  his  brethren.  His  other  prodno-. 
tions  were  of  a  various  and  miscellaneous  nature;  and 
several  effusions  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  his  pen 
which  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  perhaps  pradent  to 
acknowledge.  He  was  a  man  gifted  liberally  with  wit 
and  humour,  and  possessed  great  acquirements.  He  wrote 
on  polemical  subjects  without  acrimony,  and  on  politics 
with  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Peace  indeed  seems  to  hite 
been  much  his  object.  Some  years  ago,  when  a  considtl^ 
able  number  of  nocturnal  insurgents  of  the  Romisb  pei^ 
suasion,  committed  great  excesses  in  the  county  of  Gorl^ 
particularly  towards  the  tithe-proctors  of  the  Protestaa| 
clergy,  he  rendered  himself  extremely  useful,  by  hft' 
various  literary  addresses  to  the  deluded  people  in  briQS^ 
ing  them  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  error  and  insabbiditt*- 
tiod.  This  laudable  conduct  did  not  escape  the  attentklii 
of  the  Irish  govemmeilt;  and  induced  theta,  wheii  he 
quitted  Ireland,  to  recommend  him  to  men  of  power  iii' 
this  countiy.    For  many  years  he  resided  ib  iiOBdoDy  m* 
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principal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  Sobo*square^ 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  hy  people  of  his  religion. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  always  cheerfal^  gay, 
sparkling  with  wit,  and  full  of  anecdote.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  January  1802,  and  was  interred  in  St. 
Pancras  church-yard. 

A  collection  of  his  miscellaheods  tracts  has  been  pub- 
lished in  one  vol.  8vo. ;  and  Dr.  Woodward,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  to  whom  one  of  them  was  written,  acknowledges 
him  to  write  with  both  strength  and  eloquence.  .Mr* 
Wesley  also  styles  him  an  *'  arch  and  lively  writer.'' 


DERMOD  O^MEARA, 

A  PHYSICIAN  and  poet,  was  born  towards  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Ormond,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  medi« 
cal  degrees,  and  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  lie 
speedily  attained  the  highest  eminence  id  his  profession. 
He  was  living  in  1620,  but  the  time  of  his  decease  is  not 
specified  in  our  authorities.  He  wrote  an  heroic  poem  in 
Latin,  on  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  and  also  some 
medical  treatises. 


ARTHUR  O'NEILL. 

This  celebrated  bard  was,  like  Carolan,  blind.  His 
performance  on  the  harp  was  unrivalled;  and  we  am 
credibly  assured,  that  many  of  the  Irish  natiotial  airi 
would  have  been  lost,  but  for  his  retentive  memory  and 
pure  taste.  In  Irish  genealogy,  in  heraldry,  and  banlio 
lore,  O'Neill  was  pre-eminent.  He  died  at  Maydown,  in 
Armagh,  towards  the  close  of  October  18l€i  aged  ninety. 


FIX^RENCE  O'SULUVAK, 

Am  extraordinary  instance  of  longevity.     He  was  bom 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  in  1696^  and  retained  his 
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sights  hearing,  and  faculties,  to  the  last  moment.  He  died, 
April  1,  1807>  at  Beerhaven,  in  Ireland,  aged  one  handled 
and  eleven,  and  left  behind  him  onljf  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  nephews  and  nieces. 


THOMAS  PARNELL, 

A  POET  of  some  famei  was  descended  frooi  an  ancieBt 
family,  settled  for  some  centuries  at  Congleton,  in  Che- 
shire. His  father  was  attached  to  the  republican  party, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  on  the  Restoration  quitted 
England  for  Ireland,  carrying  with  him  considerable  sums 
of  money,  with  which  he  purchased  estates  in  that  king^ 
dom.  These,  with  the  lands  he  had  in  Cheshire,  descended 
to  the  poet,  who  was  born  in  Dublin  in^l679|  in  whidh 
city  he  was  educated ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered 
of  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  deacon, 
although  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  primate.  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  into 
priest's  orders ;  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Ciogber, 
conferred  upon  him  the  arch-deaconry  of  Clogher.  About 
the  same  time  he  married  Miss  Anne  Minchin,  by  wbooa 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter  who 
long  survived  him. 

About  this  period  he  gave  some  occasional  specimena 
of  his  poetical  talents ;  but  being  partial  to  the  enjoymenta 
of  social  life,  and  the  company  of  men  of  wit  and  learning; 
and  as  this  was  a  taste  he  could  gratify  at  home  in  a  vciy 
small  degree,  he  contrived  many  excursions  to  London^ 
where  he  became  a  favourite.    Goldsmith  tells  ut  be  wis 
unequal  in  his  temper,  and  that  he  was  always  too  mmah 
elevated,  or  too  much  depressed;  and  that,  wbeo  niider 
the  influence  of  spleen,  he  would  fly  with  all  expeditioa 
to  the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  there  receive  a  f^loamj 
kind  of  satisfaction  in  giving  hideous  descriptions  of  the 
solitude  to  which  he  retired.    Having  tried  thisioi^Dary 
remedy  for  some  time,  he  used  to  collect  his  rtwnaei^ 
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and  set  out  agaiD  for  England  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  bis  friends,  Lord  Oxford,  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Gay.  With  Pope  be  bad  a  more  tban  usual  sbare  of 
iatimacy.  Pope  bigbly  respected  bim,  and  tbey  exchanged 
opinions  on  eacb  other's  productions  with  freedom  and 
candour.  He  afforded  Pope  some  assistance  in  bis  trans* 
lation  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  life  prefixed  to  it ;  but 
Parnell  was  a  very  bad  prose-writer,  and  Pope  had  more 
trouble  in  correcting  this  life  than  it  would  have  taken 
him  to  write  it.  Being  intimate  with  all  the  Scrihlems* 
tribe,  he  contributed  the  **  Origin  of  the  Sciences:''  and 
also  wrote  the  ^^  Life  of  Zoilus,"  as  a  satire  on  Dennis 
and  Theobald,  with  whom  the  club  had  long  been  at 
variance;  and  to  the  Spectator  and  Guardian  he  con- 
tributed a  few  papers  of  very  considerable  merit^  in  the 
form  of  "  Visions." 

It  seems  probable  that  he  had  an  ambition  to  rise  by 
political  interest.  When  the  Whigs  were  ejected,  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  he  was  persuaded  to  change 
his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  he 
forsook,  and  was  received  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the 
new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement.  When  Oxford 
was  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  croud  in  the 
outer  room,  he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  bis 
treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bid 
him  welcome ;  and^  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedi- 
cation, admitted  him  as  a  favourite  companion  to  his  con* 
Tivial  hours;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  this  cordiality 
iiras  followed  by  any  preferment.  Parnell  also,  conceiving 
himself  qualified  to  become  a  popular  preacher,  displayed 
his  elocution  with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ; 
but  the  Queen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expectations, 
abated  his  diligence,  and  from  that  time  be  fell  into  a 
habit  of  intemperance,  which  greatly  injured  bis  bealtb; 
The  death  of  his  wife  is  said  to  have  first  driven  him  to 
this  miserable  resource. 

Having  been  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to  Arcb^ 
bkbop  King,  this  prelate  gave  him  a  prebend  in  1713|  <>od 
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in  May  1716,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  FiDglaity 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  400l.  a-year.  '^  Soch 
notice/'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  from  soch  a  man,  inclines  me 
to  believe,  that  the  vice  of  which  he  hat  been  accnsed  was 
not  gross,  or  not  notorious/'  But  be  enjoyed  these  pre- 
ferments little  more  than  a  year ;  for  in  July  1717i  he  died 
at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 
Dying  without  male  issue,  his  estate,  but  cooBiderably 
embarrassed  by  his  imprudence,  devolved  to  hii  nephew, 
Sir  John  Parnell,  Bart,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King^s 
Bench  in  Ireland,  and  father  to  the  Irish  cbanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Parnell,  who  died  in  1801  • 

A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  178  ij  by 
Pope,  with  an  elegant  epistle  to  the  E^rl  of  Oxford. 
'^  His  praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  must  be  derived  from 
the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ;  in  his  verses  there  is 
more  happiness  than  pains :  he  is  sprightly  without  effort, 
and  always  delights,  though  he  never  ravishes:  eviHy 
thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual." 


RICHARD  PARR, 

A  DIVINE  of  some  eminence  in  his  day,  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Parr,  who  was  also  a  divine,  and  was  born  at 
Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  1617;  and  this  singa- 
iarity  is  recorded  of  his  birth,  that  his  mother  was  then 
fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  a  grammar 
school  under  some  Roman  Catholic  priests ;  imd,  in  16S5> 
he  quitted  his  native  country  for  England,  and  entered  ns 
a  servitor  of  £xeter  college,  Oxford,  where  his  merit  pro* 
cured  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Prideaux  the  rector,  hj 
whose  interest,  as  soon  as  he  bad  taken  bis  bacbeWi 
degree  in  arts,  in  1641,  he  was  chosen  chaplain  fellow 
of  the  college.  Archbishop  Usher,  retiring  to  this  OQ|l^e 
in  1643,  to  avoid  the  tqmulu  in  Ireland,  observed  Ae 
talents  of  Mr.  Parr,  made  him  his  chaplain,  ,md  tPirai)d^ 
the  close  of  that  year,  took  him  with  him  (o  jGUaiiiprBan- 
shire.    On  his  return  with  this  prielate,  (i^  fiMfined  llr 
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vicarage  of  RyegatCi  in  Surrey,  on  the  presentation  of 
Mr.  R.  James,  son  of  Sir  R.  James,  Knt.  whose  sister  he 
married,  a  widow  lady  of  considerable  property.  In  1649, 
Im  resigned  bis  fellowship  of  Exeter  college,  and  con- 
tinued chaplain  to  Archbishop  Usher  while  that  prelate 
lived.  In  1663,  be  #a8  instituted  to  the  living  of  Cam- 
berwell,  in  Surrey ;  and  appears  to  have  been  some  time 
rector  of  Bermondsey*  At  the  Restoration  be  was  created 
D.D.  and  bad  the  deanery  of  Armagh  apd  an  Irish 
bishopric  offered  to  him,  both  of  which  he  refused ;  but 
accepted  a  canonry  of  Armagh.  He  remained  vicar  of 
Camberwell  almost  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  greatly 
beloved  and  followed.  Wood,  in  his  quaint  way,  says, 
''  He  was  so  constant  and  ready  a  preacher  at  Camberwell, 
that  his  preaching  being  generally  approved,  he  broke  two 
conventicles  thereby  in  bis  neighbourhood  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  by  his  out-vying  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents 
in  his  extemporarian  preaching,  their  auditors  would  leave 
them,  and  flock  to  Mr.  Parr.'*  All  who  speak  of  bim 
indeed  concur  in  what  is  inscribed  on  bis  monument,  that 
**  he  was  in  preaching,  constant:  in  Ufe,  exemplary  :  in 
piety  and  charity,  most  eminent:  a  lover  of  peace  and 
hospitality :  and,  in  fine,  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.** 
He  died  at  Camberwell,  November  2,  1691,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-yard^  where  the  above  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  His  wife  died  before  him. 
Dr.  Parr  wrote  ^  Christian  Reformation ;  being  an  earnest 
persuasion  to  the  speedy  practice  .of  k :  proposed  to  all, 
but  especially  designed  for  the  serious  conaideration  <of  bis 
dear  kindred  and  oountrymen  of  the  oooiity  of  Cork  ia 
I^relaod,  and  the  people  of  Ry^ate  and  CambenrdI  ia 
Surrey,"  London  1660,  8vo.  He  published  also  ifbvee 
occasional  sermons ;  but  the  most  valuable  of  bis  publica- 
tions was  his  ^'  Life  of  Archbishop  Uaber,''  fte&sed  to 
that  prelate's  Leuers,  printed  'in  foUo,  1686.  It  is  the 
most  ample  account  we  have  of  Usher;  aad  tfcw  men  ooold 
have  enjoyed  better  opportunitiet  of:  l^nowing  bis  real 
character. 
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FREDERICK  PILON. 

A  DRAMATIC  anthor  just  above  mediocritji  was  a  native 
of  Corkf  and  was  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Edinburgh,  wherey  feeling  a  genius  for  indolence 
instead  of  application,  he  neglected  his  anatomical  leo- 
tureSy  and  determined  to  embrace  the  profession  of  an 
actor,  for  which  (as  might  naturally  be  imagined)  he  had 
not  one  requisite.  This  he  was  convinced  of  on  his  first 
night's  display.  He  soon  after  visited  London,  and  went 
through  all  the  difficulties  usually  attendant  on  litefvy 
adventurers.  At  length,  after  having  got  entangled  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  Pilon  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  During  his  absence,  however,  his  affairs  weie 
accommodated,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  married 
Miss  Drury,  of  Kingston,  (1787,)  and  died  January  19f 
1788,  and  lies  buried  at  Lambeth. 

He  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^  A  Critical  Essay  oo 
Hamlet,  as  performed  by  Mr.  Henderson,'*  which  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Colman,  and  under  his  auspices 
his  pieces  met  the  public  e3*e.  He  wrote  the  popular 
farce  of  ''  The  Deaf  Lover,"  and  the  celebrated  comedy 
^^  He  would  be  a  Soldier ;"  and  eleven  other  dramatic 
pieces. 


THOMAS  PLEASANTS, 

A  NAME  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of 
and  benevolence ;  when  time  shall  have  drawn  the  cur- 
tain of  oblivion,  before  the  records  of  wit,  learning,  and 
talent,  his  name  shall  live  in  the  breast  of  virtue,  and 
cheer  distant  generations,  by  monuments  of  utility. 

He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  died  in 
Dublin,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  March  Ist,  1818; 
was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  He 
possessed  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  great  dasiirnl 
attainments,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  hia 
country.    Enjoying  independent  property  in  the  shades 
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of  retirementf  he  considered  how  he  might  employ  it  use- 
fallj,  encourage  industry,  and  mitigate  distress.  But 
here  it  may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  wretched  state 
of  the  woollen  weayers  in  the  populous  and  manufacturing 
districts  of  )tbe  city^  and  Earl  of  Meath  liberty  adjoining. 
It  baa  been  calcnkted,  that  about  twenty-two  thousand 
persons  supported  themselves  by  this  branch  of  trade, 
during  those  seasons  of  the  year  in  which  they  could  dry 
the  wool  warps  and  cloths  in  the  open  air ;  but  in  the 
winter,  when  rain,  snow,  or  frost  set  in,  they  were  thrown 
out  of  employ,  and  then  suffered  all  the  miseries  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  the  usual  disorders  attending  such  pri- 
vations. In  consequence  of  such  complicated  miseries, 
the  woollen  weavers  and  the  artisans  concurred  in  1809 
in  presenting  a  memoir  to  their  landlord  the  Earl  of 
Meath,  the  Farming  and  Dublin  Societies,  the  lord  mayor, 
recorder,  and  court  of  aldermen,  the  representatives  of  the 
city  and  county,  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
praying  them  to  take  into  consideration  thei(  dbtresaed 
state ;  and  to  adopt  some  measures,  whereby  their  warps, 
wool,  and  cloth,  might  be  dried  in  the  winter,  and  wet 
weather.  For  this  purpose,  many  meetings  took,  place, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined,  that  an  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  for  about 
5500/.  sterling,  which  they  supposed,  might  be  sufficient 
for  a  building  to  answer  the  purposes  prayed  for.  Accord- 
i°glj>  ^lii*  affecting  appeal  was  laid  before  the  Dnblia 
Society,  2nd  of  March,  1809,  who  admitted,  that,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  demanded  their  protection:  and 
recommendation,  but  that  they  could  not  at  present  make 
an  application  to  parliament  on  the  subject,  and. finally 
postponed  its  consideration  to  a  future  day.  It  was  then 
proposed  to  raise  the  sum  by  shares  on  transferable  deben- 
tures of  ten  pounds  each.  This  proposal  also  failed^ 
though  it  held  out  the  probability  of  its  proving  produc- 
tive of  emolument  to  its  humane  and  patriotic  promoters* 
In  short,  nothing  towards  the  relief  of  this  compiicaied 
misery  was  effecf^,  until  Thomas  Pleasants,  before  whose 
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name,  no  mast  noble,  or  right  honourable  caught  the  admir- 
ing gaze,  purchased  these  titles  in  perpetuity,  from  every 
being  who  bows  at  the  shrine  of  virtue,  from  every  heart 
that  expands  at  the  touch  of  feeling,  hamanity,  or  charity- 
He  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  April  1B14,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  erection  of  that  useful  and  elegant  fabric, 
the  Stove  Tenter  House,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
14,000/.  being  four  times  the  amount  of  the  sum  solicited 
as  a  subscription  amongst  wealthy  indhiduals  and  pahioHe 
societies!!!  This  admirable  fabric  is  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  wide,  it  has  three  lofts, 
supported  by  iron  pillars,  with  floors  of  the  most  ingenious 
construction;  the  admirable  yet  simple  manner  with 
which  iron  tenters,  stoves,  and  other  apparatus  are  com* 
bined,  exhibits  skill  and  strength  that  cannot  be  surpassed ; 
it  is  likewise  rendered  fire  proof.  A  few  hours  now  effect| 
in  perfection,  what  heretofore  could  not  be  attained  iu  an 
imperfect  manner,  in  many  days.  In  various  parts  of  the 
building  are  appropriate  mottoes  cast  on  platet  of  iron,  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  artisan  employed,  and  impreas 
on  their  minds  the  maxims  of  industry,  tobrjetj,  nod 
morality.  From  September  S9th,  1816,  to  December  Mtb^ 
1817,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  pieces 
of  cloth,  two  thousand  and  ninet3'-ftix  warps,  und  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  stones  of  wtM>l 
have  been  sized,  dried,  tentered^  and  finished  beneath  the 
fostering  influence  of  the  Stove  Tenter  House.  The 
Meath  or  County  Hospital,  situated  in  the  same  po|m- 
lous  district,  from  want  of  sufficient  funds,  cofuld  nol 
afford  relief  to  the  numbers  who  claimed  it;  and  there 
being  no  operation  room,  the  surgeons  and  patients  were 
distressed  by  the  necessity  of  performing  all  in  the  open 
wards.  Mr.  Pleasants  could  not  contemplate,  unUKyvcd^ 
such  calls  on  humanity,  and  at  one  time  he  sent  the  aam 
of  6000/. — 4000/.  of  it  to  build  an  operating  room,  &c.-** 
and  the  interest  of  the  residue  to  be  applied  for  ever  to 
purchase  wine  and  other  necessaries  for  the  afflicted.  He 
presented  the  Dublin  Society  with  100/.  wtMh  of  taloiiMe 
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bdokt^;  and,  Ht  the  expense  of  oear  700/.  ht  erected  the 
beaotifiiJi  gaici  and  lodges  at  their  botanical  gardeo,  at 
Glassnevin^  near  the  city.  He  printed  and  circnlated, 
grataitonsly,  a  large  edition  of  a  most  rare  and  valuable 
work,  ''  lUfleeticm  and  Resolutions,^  by  the  Kev.  Sa- 
mad  Madden,  D.D.  Dublin,  1798, 8vo«  It  is  impossible 
to  enmnerate  the  extent  of  his  private  charities — h»  seemed 
only  to  ttist  for  the  purposes  of  benevolence  and  libe- 
lality,  and  lo  diffbse  comfort  in  the  habitations  qf  the 
wreticbed.  By  his  will,  after  legacies  to  a  stttviving  Wother, 
to  some  other  lelatione,  bis  law  ageai,  surgeoq,  apothe- 
cary,, and  domeatics,  be  appoints  three  trustees,  U>  wtiom 
be  gives  100/«  per  annum  each,  for  life,  in  cMsideraitfon 
of  their  trouble;  and,  after  their  decease,  the  same  sum  to 
the  senior  curates  of  Peter's,  and  St.  Bride's  parishes,  whp 
are  to  be  tmaCees  for  ever*  To  these  trustees,  he  bequeaths 
his  house  and  garden  in  Camden-street,  and  lUfiOOL  to 
found  a  school  for  protestant  females,  where  as  many  as 
the  funds  will  permit,  are  to  be  lodged,  dieted,  clothedi 
and  educated,  so  as  to  render  them  useful  members  of 
society,  and  the  trustees  are  to  be  residuary  legatees  to  all 
his  remaining  property  for  the  funds  of  this  school.  Tp 
the  schools  and  alms-houses  of  St.  Bride's  parish,  be 
bequeathed  60OO/.  To  the  parishes  of  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Catherine,  1000/.  each,  and  the  same  sums  to  the  P^ver 
and  Meatb  hospitals.  His  fine  collection  of  paintings,  bv 
Rubens,  Vandyke^  Schalken,  Rembrandt,  8cc.  lo  the 
Bnblm  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Ireland,  that  country  he  so  much  loved^  and  of  wbicn 
lie  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 


»Ui  iliii   I   \\k     .*!   >    I  *  »■ 
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We  are  informed,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Surtey  of  the 
South  of  Irdand,"  was  the  inventor  of  the  muskal glasta* 
He  was  born  to  a  good  esliate  in  the  county  of  Monaghan; 
but  being  more  attached  to  music  tihan  economy,  he,  like 
many  oih^r'men  of  genius,  outlived  the  possession  .of  jt, 
and  was  obliged,  in  bis  old' age,'  to  make  out  a  precanoiis 
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subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his  art.     He  lost  his  life 
about  the  year  1775,  in  an  accidental  fire  in  CorobilL 


Right  Hon.  GEORGE  PONSONBY, 

An  eminent  lawyer  and  senator,  was  the  descendant  of  a 
family  which  derives  its  origin  from  Picardy,  in  France. 
That  branch  of  his  ancestral  stock,  to  which  the  Ponsonby 
family  in  these  kingdoms  trace  their  lineage,  came  over 
to  England  among  the  adventurous  followers  of  Duke 
William  of  Normandy:  and  when  that  enterprising 
leader,  after  the  decisive  battle  which  transferred  the  crown 
of  England  to  his  head,  provided  for  his  followers  by  the 
spoil  of  the  conquered  country,  in  the  division  of  the 
landed  possessions,  the  manor  of  Ponsonby,  at  Hale,  in 
Cumberland,  fell  by  lot  to  the  ancestor  of  this  gentleman, 
and  conferred  on  him  and  his  descendants, 

**  A  local  habitatioo  and  a  name." 

A  scion  from  this  stock,  a  Sir  John  Ponsonby,  in  a  sab* 
sequent  age,  probably  inheriting  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  his  ancestor,  and  desirous  to  better  his  fortunes  by 
his  martial  prowess  in  the  train  of  a  victorious  leader, 
accompanied  Cromwell's  army  to  invade  Ireland.  The 
fertile  soil  of  that  island  presented  to  this  adventorer 
a  tempting  contrast  to  the  bleak  vallies  and  barren 
mountains  of  the  Northern  border;  and  the  success  of 
the  Protectors  arms,  enabled  Sir  John  Ponsonby,  like 
many  others  of  his  countrymen,  to  carve  out  for  himself 
rich  possessions,  wrested  by  confiscation  from  the  Irish 
Catholics,  as  lawful  spoil  of  a  whole  sect,  proscribed  as 
notorious  delinquents,  rebels j/ireebooiers,  rappareet,  and  by 
various  other  happy  epithets,  calculated  to  reconcile  to 
the  scrupulous  clemency  of  the  victors,  the  plunder  and 
extinction  of  the  vanquished.  The  descendants  of  those 
fortunate  adventurers,  are  to  this  hour  designated  among 
the  natives  as  Cromwellians.  The  present  rental  of  the 
Ponsonby  family  in  Ireland,  exceeds  dOfiOOL  per  anaam. 
Such  a  property,  in  a  country  circnmsuuced  as  lielaod 
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bat  been,  added  to  character,  talents,  and  favourable 
^ipportunitieay  conld  not  fail  to  attain  honours,  and 
power,  and  bigb  connexions,  for  the  possessors :  and 
aGCordingljy  two  peerages,  Besborough  and  Imokilly^ 
tbe  Speaker's  cbair  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons;  the 
Iriib'ebanceUorsbip;  alliances  with  the  ducal  houses  of 
De;f  onsbii^  and  St.  Albans,  as  well  as  the  noble  ones  of 
Spenperi  Grey,  and  Westmoreland,  in  England ;  and  of 
Shannon,  Loftns,  Kilworth,  and  Mountnorris,  in  Ireland, 
have  all  contributed  to  render  the  Ponspnby  family 
wealthy,  eminent,  and  powerful* 

.  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  the  subject  of  thia  memoir,  waf 
born  on  the  5th  of  March,  1755.  He  was  the  third  soq 
of  the  Honourable  John  Ponsonby,  soon  aftecwards 
elected  Speaker  of  the  Irish  Houjse  o^  Commons,  in  which 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Boyle.  He  was  brother  to  the  late^ 
and  uncle  to  the  present  Earl  of  Besborough,  by  Ijady 
Elizabeth  Cavendish^  dajughter  of  William,  the  third 
Duke  of  Devooshire,  and  great  aunt  to  the  preset 
duke.  He  was,  nkWe  officii^  a  privy  counsellor,,  and  si|: 
several  times  one  of  the  lords,  justices,  a  commissioB^r 
for  administering  the  chief  govemmeqt,  in  the  absence  of 
the  viceroy. 

On  the  demise  of  the  then  late  Lord  Shannon,  his  heir  and 
anccessor,  who  had  married  the  Speaker*s  daughter,  joined 
his  political  influence  with  those  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
the  Ponsonby  family :  and  such  was  the  strength  of  tbi^ 
alliance,  that  they  not  only  vanqpiished  the  rivjal  bonie  of 
Bereaford^  then  a  formidable  andruling  juntos  bntinagrieat 
degree  connterbalanced  the  royal  prerogative  itself,  which 
was  very  powerful  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Ponsonby  resigned 
the  speaker's  chair  in  1769,  from  bis  deeided  relnctance  tp 
carry  np,  officially,  to  Lord  Townsend,  tlien:  VV^J'f^ 
address,  l^bicb  was  voted  by  the  Hops^  coif tcaiy  to,bit 
decided  opinion.  This  sacrifice  pf  bii  iitnatioii  gieatly 
raised  thd  popularity  of  a  gentleman,  who'  w|»sloog  ^on- 
•idered  to  possess  and  to  exerciie..  a  greater  dq^ree  of 
patroDageaadiofloence  in  tbf  gfij(ei^ii9fa{tj^  9fmMT7t 
than  any  c6mmoiier  or  pear.ef^  Im^  U|Gm  hiq^,  .^^ . . 
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His  joanger  son,  Mr.  George  PonBonby,  haTing  com- 
pleted bis  preparatory  education  under  the  paternal  roof, 
was  transferred  to  a  public  school,  and  thence  to  the  nni* 
versity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
eminently  by  his  natural  talents,  and  by  his  acqniranenti ; 
and  as  his  senior  brother,  in  the  order  of  primogeniture^ 
was  fated  to  enjoy  the  hereditary  fortune,  the  janior  was 
destined  to  supply  the  defect  of  patrimony,  by  a  profes- 
sional avocation. 

The  law,  which  had  been  a  source  of  success  and  ele- 
vation to  his  father,  naturally  suggested  itself  as  the  line 
best  suited  to  the  talents  and  future  fortutaes  of  the  aon ; 
as  it  had  been  to  many  of  the  junior  branjches  of  great 
families  in  Ireland :  nor  were  the  father*9  views  disap- 
pointed in  the  sequel ;  as  all  the  honours  attendant  on 
the  most  successful  career,  were  at  length  fairly  attained 
by  him. 

In  the  year  1780,  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  at  the 
Four  Courts,  Dublin ;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
before  be  evinced  that  application,  industry,  and  sedoloin 
attendance  in  the  courts,  which  are  absolutdy  neceMAry 
even  to  the  moderate  success  of  a  young  lawyer.  Bat, 
whether  his  hopes  were  damped  by  the  difficulties  of  com- 
petition with  the  talents  of  numerous  seniors,  who  pre- 
occupied so  much  of  eminence  and  emolument;  or 
whether  his  object  was  to  mature  his  legal  knowledge  by 
close  study,  in  order  to  start  at  a  future  period  with  more 
splendour  and  effect,  is  not  easy  to  conjectore.  Ortain, 
however,  it  is,  that  he  seemed  to  decline  the  ledfavm  of  a 
long  and  sedulous  attendance  on  the  courts,  in  his  sage 
robe,  the  silent  observer  of  the  assiduous  exertiona  ef 
others.  And,  although  it  was  obvious,  from  tnbi^QCiit 
events,  that  he  by  no  means  neglected  the  legal  researdMS 
necessary  to  his  future  eminence,  his  apparent  pnnntB 
took  a  turn  incompatible  with  his  forensic  interena;  Ite- 
hunting  and  politics  seemed  to  occupy  the  whok  of  his 
attention ;  and  he  contrived,  after  a  time,  to  obtain  afcat 
in  that  parliament,  where  he  afterwards  figaredMadilH 
tinguished  leader.     In  1782,  when  the  Dakeof  Fftffllud 


ra|np^iil«4  I»4ki  vicerojoky  cf  Irelandi,  Mr^Pwioiiby/ 
l|)rp«gb  tlk^uitevfit  of  bi9  Biitbb  oonnexioBs,  had  ihc^ 
piofetuoaal  hcHHMr  of  a  ulk  gown  ooDferred  od  bha,  and 
iPM  ftbflMrdjT  lyNnrardf  appoioled  first  counael  to  the  con- 
miMioiQien  o£  retaone^  the  u]ary  aikt  e«iol«a€nu  of  which 
weie  cAUmiMri  at  120Q/«  a  year,  ia  the  rooia  of  Mr^ 
Maorice  Ccf^pioftei^  who  W9a  4Uplaced  by  the  aew  viceroy 
to  ctear  |i;iiicbe.  |bc  Mr.  Ponscuiby.  Many  importaat 
profecolioiiB  vcro  directed  by  this  board ;  aod  a  barrister 
of  such  short  staodiqg:  muat  certainly  possess  coBiidenMv 
talcots>  as  weU  m  soiae  practical  knowledge^  bcfora  he 
cpaid  fulfil  the  daties  cf  sucb  an  office  witb  conipeteDa 
ability  and  discretioik.  Mr,  Popsonby,  bcmevery  aeemeii 
to  evince  a  constitutional  indolence  in  his  pn^essionat 
avocation^  and  to  manifest  a  psedominaot;  attacbmeat  to 
the  sports  of  the  field.  He  would  at  any  time  much  rathev 
have  ttukf  onelled  a  fox^  and  contended  for  the  br«sb  a<  the 
cad  of  a  forty  milea  chase,  than  have  dcYoted  a  day  to 
proseeatiog  a  smog^Ier  or  a  distiller,  and  driving  an 
uabappy  husband  to  ruin^  aod  bis  wife  and:  ohildiea  Mi 
VfBggary.  The  onus  of  the  duties,  therefore^  devoltTed  wpim 
bis  junior  counsel* 

Soring  the  period  of  this  vacillatioa  betjweeii  bdskiesa 
and  bis  favourite  sport,  be  married  Lariur  Bfaiy  Bailo^ 
aUast  daughter  of  Brinsl^y,  second  Earl  of  laaeabdioi^hi 
In  the  sudden  recal  of  the  JDoke  of  Poitlaod  from  the 'chief 
government,  Mr.  Pqnsonhy  lost  a  valuable  patron;  and  oii 
th^  arrival  of  the  new  viceroy,  the  late  Marqitia  of  Bpiab* 
iligbamj  be  soon  discovereid  be  bad  fbiusd  an  eacasy^  Tbd 
apble  marquis  waa  seleoted  by  Mf«  Pitt,  to  gemra  Iralapd^ 
iaanew  manner,  and  npon  new  principles*!  Jt  hislbaeii 
tb^  OQDttaiit  b^t  unbappy  fate  of  that  eoiinliigi^loi  be  tba 
victim  of  p^ty  experiments,  and  the  inteeaMiof  graai 
families  intending  for  masteryi  undac  iim^mulfiomwfi.tbf^ 
British  cabiiiet :  and  it  was  mow  Aecrieedibji  the  oabindl 
of  Englaa49  ^al  the  power  af  the  boaae  of  Besbofwgh 
should  give  p)ac^  to  tba^  of  tbejiotttoiof  WatflrfiMk<»  Vbe 

m^  m&s93  /wscoifUqgly .  nawPTOiffJI  Jib*  iyMiii*iirti^ 
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making  a  variety  of  changes,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Mr. 
Poosonby  was  dismissed  from  office  to  make  room  for 
Mr.  Marcus  Beresford,  a  beardless  stripling,  the  cadet  of 
a  powerful  family,  whose  star  was  now  in  the  ascendant. 
There  could  be  no  objection  to  the  age  or  talents  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby ;  for  his  successful  rival  was  comparatively  a 
boy,  just  fledged  in  a  bar  gown,  with  the  person,  the  voice, 
and  the  frivolous  manner  of  a  young  lady.  This  youth 
too,  was  promoted  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent post  on  the  treasury  bench ;  where  it  was  truly 
ludicrous  to  see  this  political  tyro,  night  after  night, 
rising  to  oppose,  in  treble  tones,  the  formidable  thunders 
of  Grattan,  Ponsonby,  Curran,  and  others  of  their  eloquent 
colleagues. 

Persecution  has  often  produced  martyrs ;  and  patriotii 
who  might  have  lain  dormant  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  trao* 
quillity,  have  likewise  been  often  roused  and  confirmed  by 
it.      Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  younger  brother,  with  no  other 
inheritance  than  his  talents  and  his  profession,  now  foond 
himself  deprived  of  a  lucrative  office,  which  he  bad  con- 
fidently hoped  long  to  enjoy.    He  was  also  a  married 
man,  aud  already  hailed  as  the  father  of  an  offspring  that 
must  look  to  him  for  support.    He  bad  formed  an  estap 
blishment  suitable  to  a  permanent  revenue,  now  diminished 
more  than  half  by  his  loss  of  office.     His  wounded  pride 
could  not  tamely  view  a  hostile  family  triumphant,  and 
himself  a  victim  of  that  triumph.     The  occurrence,  how- 
ever, proved  fortunate  in  its  result ;  it  roused  all  his  slam- 
beriog  energies  to  action,  and   effected  thenceforth  an 
important  change  in   his  character  and  conduct.     He 
determined  on  a  new  course  of  life,  and  resolved  to  sacrU 
flee  indolence  at  the  shrine  of  laudable  ambition,  to  direct 
his  talents  to  worthier  pursuits,  and  not  only  to  render  his 
professional  avocation  a  source  of  emolument,  more  pro- 
ductive than  that  he  had  lost,  but  to  convince  the  new 
viceroy  that  he  was  not  to  be  injured  with  impanity. 

Hounds  and  hunters  vanished  by  rapid  degrees;— the 
Four  Couru  became  the  constant  theatre  of  bi|  •cdokyoa 
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exenhiM :  and*  the  wbole  stock  of  his  professional  knotr-! 
ledger  previously  ai^oired  at  leisure  hours,  now  daily 
increased  by  study  wd  experience^  was  brought  into  play 
with  rapidly  iaerenriDg  eminence  and  emolument.  Thus 
proTiiig  what  may^  be  effected  by  a  man  of  parts,  who  has 
the  firmness  to  ramiottnt  the  indolence  of  a  dispositifan 
wholly  avefse/ta  imland  constrain t,  and  to  exert  those 
quaKties  with  wMdi  natare  and  educatioq  have  endowed 
him.  In  a  v«ry  ihofi  time,  Mr.  Ponsonby  not  only  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  lawyer,  which  bis  extensive 
family  connexion,  and  his  rising  popularity,  enabled'  him 
to  render  extensively  productive ;  but  his  political  know^ 
kdge,  and  comaianding  eloquence,  rendered  him  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  senate,  and  not  less  a  popular  favourite 
with  his  country,  than  a  formidable  antagonist  to  the 
ministers  whom  he  opposed. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  free  nations,  was  a 
more  ample  field  displayed  for  the  eloquence  of  a  popular 
orator,  than  by  the  state  of  Ireland  from  the  period  of 
which  we  now  speak,  down  to  that  of  the  Union.  The 
fetters  of  the  country,  it  is  true,  were  somewhat  lightened, 
and  the  trammels  which  paralysed  her  exertions,  racbir 
relaxed,  by  the  recent  exemption  from  external  domiiMH 
tion,  by  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  by  the  aatiooal 
independence,  acquired  by  the  eloquence  and  firmnesar.  of 
Mn  Grattan  and  his  compatriot  orators.  But  still  the 
vitals  of  the  nation  were  consumed  by  the  infection  of 
many  a  hidden  malady.  Well  might  it  be  said  of  Ireland^ 
''  cmco  earpHur  igni,**  for,  exclusive  of  religious  amBOii* 
ties,  cherished  for  party  views  and  political  matohinatibo^ 
the  nation  was  like  a  fertile  garden  overrun  witb''flie 
rankest  weeds  and  brambles  of  cormptioQf  ^md  ttbe 
House  of' Commons  an  Augean  stably .  tliai'i  ^reqtiired 
more  than  Herculean  labour  to  cleanse  it  fiEOia!tbeapf»» 
mulated  filth  Of  job,  and  place,  and  pienaioiv  nd  sineevr^ 
and  rapacity,^  and  public  profusion;  It^iwely  met  bat  foir 
some  public  miscUef,  and  little,  ifaoy,  fiublkrgood  ooidd 
be  expected  ffooi^it.    It  was  tf|eiai«tfc.wiii^»ocinflietWig 
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nations  struggled  for  influence  and  spoil;  where  the 
minister  of  the  day,  who  commanded  one  side,  and  ma- 
noeuvred to  strengthen  his  ranks  from  the  olher,  bad  no 
object  at  heart  but  to  raise  revenue  and  maintun  anhju- 
gation ;  to  keep  down  the  people,  and  remDnecate  their 
oppressors.  The  time  of  the  House^  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  improve  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  foe 
general  advantage,  was  wasted  in  de^lamatoiy  contesti} 
or  in  discussing  motions  started  for  the  purpose  of  disF* 
plajing  popular  eloquence  on  one  side,  or  carrjiag  some 
measure  of  oppression  or  rapacity  on  the  olher*  The 
assembly  then,  as  was  eloquently  said  by  Mr.  Cnrrao, 
'^  brooded,  like  a  midnight  incubus,  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  country,  and  pressed  her  vital  energies  almost  to 
death.'' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  Marquis  of  Buck* 
ingham  arrived,  professedly  to  reform  all  abases  and 
redress  all  grievances ;  but,  in  opposition  to  these  profies- 
sions,  the  noble  marquis  increased  and  aggravated  the 
causes  of  complaint.  And  so  difficult  did  he  find  it  to 
gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  supporters,  that,  like  another 
Jcteonj  he  was  almost  devoured  by  his  own  hoands.  Nol 
only  was  he  obliged  to  overload  the  pension  lisl,  already 
intolerable,  and  to  fill  up  every  pigeon-bole  of  office  with 
new  claimants,  but  even  to  sulwiivide  places  and  salaries 
between  two  or  more  candidates,  and  to  create  flMiiy  new 
pkices  for  members  of  parliament,  by  incressiag  the  nnm- 
ber  of  commissioners  at  public  boards,  already  mndi  t09 
numerous  for  the  business  they  had  to  transact,  iigainst 
such  an  order  of  things,  Mr.  Ponsonby  commenced  his 
ardent  and  powerful  attacks;  and  the  viceroy  soon  founds 
that  he  had  roused  a  most  formidable  enemy  in  the  man 
he  had  deplumed  to  decorate  a  rival  with  his  spoils.  JMj 
supported  by  Mr.  Grattao,  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Forbes^  and 
several  others,  the  ablest  orators  in  the  senate  of  that  dqr» 
he  thundered  against  the  prevalent  system  of  oormptioa; 
He  forcibly  displayed  all  the  real  or  imputed  crioMS  and 
errors  of  administration;  he  aggravated  the poUiccoHir 
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plainlty  wbicb  ii6wbec»me  loud  and  general;  and  he  was 
•oon  deemed  by  bis  partiians,  a  competent  leader  for  the 
host  of  Opposition,  who,  though  uniformly  defeated  on 
the  diTision,  constantly  carried  off  the  palm  of  argument^ 
leahrtng  to  their  opponents  no  triumph  but  that  of  a  devoted 
iMJority.  The  better  to  concentrate  their  operations^  the 
members  of  opposition  in  both  Houses,  formed  themselves 
into  a  WhigCInb^on  the  same  principles  with  that  in 
England,  wearing  the  same  uniform  of  blu^  andtbuff/and 
acting  in  concert  with  their  Britbh  allies.  Lord  Cbarle« 
moot  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  took  the  lead  in  the  upper 
House;  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Grattaui  Mr.  Curran,  and 
Mr.  Forbes,  in  the  lower.  Many  gentlemen,  not  hi  par«* 
liament,  or  connected  with  party,  joined  them.  They 
held  constant  meetings,  at  which  they  concerted  and 
arranged  their  measures,  for  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  the  annoyance  of  their  opponents.  They  broadly 
contended,  that  the  government  patronage  inthe.Gom^ 
mons  House  bad  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished;  that  the  expenses  occasioned  by  this 
fatal  system,  had  exceeded  all  former  bounds ;  and  {tfoved, 
that  out  of  three  hundred  members,  there  were  one  hitn« 
dred  and  ten  who  enjoyed  places  and  pensions  nnder  tbe 
crown.  'I 

To  sketch  even  a  slight  outline  of  the  topioaof  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  eloquence,  would  be  to  give  a  parliamentary 
history  of  his  country,  from  his  first  entrance  into  that 
senate,  until  iu  final  extinction  in  the  Union;  for  be  took 
a  distinguished  part  on  every  debate  ofimportance.^     . 

An  event  occnrr^  about  the  period  to  which  wt  have 
just  alluded,  which  gave  Mr.  Ponsonby  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  vioeroy.  On  the  alarming  illness  of  bii  kte 
majesty,  m  1789,  both  kingdoms  were  overwbdm^.in 
sorrow.  It  was  ultimately  deemed  requisite  by  ther  Bfitisb 
minister  and  pitrliament,  to  appoint  a  regent,  during  his 
majesty's  iocapaoiQr*  But  then  it  was  determined  to 
restrict  the  heir*apparent,  who  was  nominated  to  the  effio^ 
witfi  powers  liiirittd  in  inch  a  maiMAr,  and  to  anch  • 
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degree  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Opposilion, 
must  render  the  office  painful,  if  not  odious  to  that  illus- 
trious personage.  His  hereditary  right  to  the  exercise  of 
this  important  function,  without  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, was  questioned  by  the  first  minister  of  the  day,  who 
was  supported  in  the  plan  he  had  proposed  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  British  parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  remonstrances  of  his  opponents.  But  the  result 
was  in  Ireland  quite  different.  The  Opposition,  in  that 
country,  after  a  short  struggle,  appeared  in  a  triumphant 
majority.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  now  beaded  it,  iuded 
by  the  powerful  talents  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Gratlaa, 
and  other  distinguished  orators,  maintained  with  equal 
boldness  and  success  the  inherent  right  of  Ireland,  on  the 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  to  nominate  and  appoint 
a  fit  regent,  with  or  without  limited  powers,. independent 
of  any  reference  to  what  might  be  done  by  the  British  par- 
liament, on  the  present  occasion.  This  was  the  first  ques- 
tion which  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  parliament  o( 
Ireland  for  exercising  their  new>born  independence ;  and 
on  this  occasion  they  appeared  resolute  to  support  tlial 
independent  right.  They  viewed  in  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne,  the  fittest  of  all  persons  to  administer  for  his 
royal  father,  the  functions  of  that  royal  authority  be  was 
born  to  enjoy.  They  held  it  at  once  invidious,  offiensivei 
and  indicative  of  an  ungracious  suspicion,  to  trammd  his 
royal  highness  with  jealous  restrictions,  in  exercising  for 
his  father,  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  crown,  which 
were  already  limited  by  the  constitution.  They  oonld 
not  withhold  from  that  illustrious  prince,  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  father,  and  which  must,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  soon  be  transferred  to  himself.  The  subject  was 
long,  ably,  and  indeed,  violently  debated  in  both  Houses: 
but  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  viceroy,  and  all  the 
eloquence  and  art  of  the  Beresford  party,  with  Mr.  fits- 
gibbon  (the  then  attorney-general,  and  ofterwanb  chan- 
cellor) at  their  head,  the  warmth  of  national  feeling 
surmounted  all  the  more  cool  and  calculating 
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of  Mn  Pittas  doctrine ;  and  a  vote  passed  both  Hoosesi 
lovitiDg  bis  royal  highness  to  assume  the  regency  of  Ire- 
land,  oofettered  aikd  unclogged  by  any  of  those  restric- 
.taooB,  which  had  been  imposed  in  England.  A  deputation 
:ffom  both  Houses  waited  on  the  viceroy,  with  an  address 
to  bis  royal  highness,  founded  upon  this  vote,  which 
they  requested  him  to  transmit  to  England ;  but  his 
excellency  refusing  to  forward  a  state  paper  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  most  important  principles  of  his  adminis* 
tration  and  the  main  object  of  his  most  strenuous  resist- 
ance, a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
a  deputation  of  members,  consisting  of  four  from  each 
House,  was  sent  to  England  to  present  their  address  to 
the  prince  regent.  The  Irish  ambassadors,  as  they  were 
called,  were  most  graciously  received  by  his  royal  high- 
ness at  Carlton  House,  and  honoured  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  thanks  for  the  generous  attachment,  mani- 
fested towards  him  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland :  but  the 
critical  recovery,  of  his  royal  father  just  at  that  time,  pre* 
.  vented  his  royal  highness  from  signifying  any  opinion  as 
to  the  acceptance  of  their  proposal. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  after  this  open  breach  with 
the  parliament,  considering  his  post  no  longer  tenable,  im- 
mediately returned  to  England.  A  marked  trepidation  and 
.  dismay  was  now  manifest  amongst  those  Irish  placemen 
who  had,  as  the  phrase  is,  raiied  from  the  treasury  phalanx, 
and  supported  the  regency  vote,  on  a  speculation  of 
worship  to  the  rising  sun.  They  treo^bled  for  their  places. 
Many  were  dismissed,  and  others,  in  atonement  for  their 
error,  made  the  most  humiliating  concessions,  and  were 
•allowed  to  retain  their  posts.     Mr.Ponsonby,  however, 
stood  firm  at  the  head  of  a  select  and  faithful  band  of 
eloquent  adherents,  who  continued  for  a  series  of  years 
to  oppose  the  system  of  measures,  which  they  but  too 
.trnly  prophesied  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  general  con- 
vulsion. 

The  discussion  upon  the  regency  question  led  to  two 
resulu,  deeply  invdving  the  fate  of  Irdand*    Mr.  Fhs- 
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gibboDi  the  attorDey-general,  in  reward  for  the  zeal  he  had 
shewn  in  opposing  the  exercise  of  independence  by  the 
parliament  on  this  occasion,  obtained  the  chancel JorBhip 
of  Ireland  soon  afterwards,  on  the  decease  of  Lord  Liffbrd| 
this  being  the  first  time  that  honour  had  ever  been  conferred 
upon  an  Irishman.  And,  secondly,  the  measure  itself,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  it  was  supported,  laid  a  feasible 
foundation  for  effecting  the  subsequent  Union,  and  fur- 
nished the  principal  reasonings  urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  his  partisans,  for  carrying  that  measure  into  effect, 
by  all  means,  good  or  bad,  and  at  all  risks,  as  indis- 
pensable, to  prevent  the  ultimate  separation  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Clare,  though  a  vindictive  politician,  to  state,  that  on  his 
quitting  the  bar  to  mount  the  chancery  bench,  he  presented 
his  bag  of  briefs  to  Mr.  Ponsonby  as  a  very  distinguishiog 
mark  of  his  professional  regard,  and  his  approbation  of  the 
legal  abilities  of  his  political  opponent;  who,  notwith- 
standing his  parliamentary  exertions,  which  were  ardent 
and  indefatigable,  pursued  his  forensic  avocatioos  with 
the  most  zealous  industry  and  lucrative  success*  And, 
although  his  lordship,  who  frequently  smarted  under  the 
satirical  lash  of  Mr.  Curran's  wit,  and  once  fought  a  dnel 
with  him,  carried  even  to  the  equity  bench  his  hostilityi 
personal  as  well  as  political,  to  that  gentleman,  insomuch 
as  to  ruin,  by  his  marked  discountenance,  the  chancery 
practice  of  Mr.  Curran,  by  much  the  most  important  and 
lucrative  part  of  his  profession,  he  observed  a  yery  dif- 
ferent deportment  towards  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

An  incident  which  occurred  to  the  latter  in  the  covse 
of  his  legal  practice,  excited  his  marked  hostility  to  the 
chief  judge  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  John  Sooit, 
Earl  of  Clonmell,  and  terminated  in  something  like  the 
ruin  of  that  noble  lord.  Mr.  Scott  had  elevated  himsdf 
by  the  boldness  of  his  character,  and  his  services  to  the 
government,  from  very  humble  circumstances  to  the  high 
office  he  then  filled.    A  newspaper  war  had  hiokaa  oat 
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between  Mr.  John  1»f  agee,  the  eccentric  proprietor  of  a 
popular  print,  called  the  DuUin  Evening  Pott^aiid  an 
attorney,  Mr.  Francis  Higgins,  the  owner  of  another 
newspaper,  the  FtemmatCf  Jonmai,  then  hired  in  the  aer* 
¥iee  of  the  Irish  gfinwnmeat.  This  war  raged  for  a  con* 
ridemble  time  with  great  Tinilence ;  and  Magee  did  not 
confine  his  attaeka  merely  to  Higgins,  but  directed  a 
leattered  fire  against  the  whole  circle  of  his  intimate 
aiHocjales,  amongst  whom  was  numbered  Mr.  Richard 
Daly,  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre.  Magee  spared 
DO  species  of  abuse,  ndicule,  and  satire,  against  the  paiw 
ties:  and  this  involved  him  in  several  actions  for  libel,  ia 
which  the  damages  were  laid  at  an  enormous  amount. 
Lord  Clomnell,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintiffs, 
advised  by  Mr.  Higgins,  issued  six  successive  fiats  to 
arrest  Magee,  and  hold  him  to  bail  to  abide  the  issue  of  as 
many  several  actions ;  and  he  was  accordingly  held  to  bail 
to  the  amount  of  16,000/.  This  induced  him  to  turn  his 
fire  against  his  lordship  in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 
He  not  only  opened  upon  him  the  batteries  of  his  newa- 
paper,  but  also  took  an  extensive  piece  of  land  adjoining 
Lord  Clonmeirs  marine  domain,  at  the  edge  of  Dublin 
Bay.  This  piece  of  land  he  baptized  by  the  name  of  fTof 
JLazon;  his  lordship  himself  being  currently  designated  as 
the  MarquU  of  Mount  Fiat.  Magee  soon  announced  for 
a  particular  day,  certain  olj/mpk  gamesy  termed.  Da  bra 
flcasuraghj  to  be  celebrated  on  Fiat  Lawn,  consisting  of 
oudgel  play,  foot-ball,  and  rural  dancing.  By  way  of 
interlude,  there  was  a  sailing  match  for  fishing  boats,  in 
the  bosom  of  the  adjacent  bay  ;  the  prizes  were,  suits  of 
sails  and  fishing  nets ;  and  the  whole  fSte  to  conclude 
vr'v^iKmagnificent  hunt  on  the  lawn,  of  a  shaocn  pig^  lathered 
with  soap,  to  be  the  prize  of  the  fortunate  pedestrian  wlio 
could  first  seize  and  detain  it.  This  project  was  pmrpoady 
contrived  for  the  annoyance  of  {iOrd  Cloninell;  and 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  people,  of  all  dasses,  from  the 
metropolis  and  surrounding  country,  were  assembled  to 
aee  these  eccentric  sporu.     The  injury  done  to  Lord 
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Clonmeirs  grounds,  was  productive  of  a  $9ew  fiai^  issued 
on   the  affidavit  of  the  chief  justice  himself,  before  a 
puisne  judge  of  his  own  court,  Sir  Samuel  Bradstreet,  and 
Mr.  Magee,  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  farther  bail,  was 
lodged  in  Newgate  to  abide  the  issue  of  his  trial.     Aa 
action  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Daly  the  manager)  came  on  first 
for  trial.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  with  a  most  able  veteran  lawyer, 
and  member  of  parliament,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Neilei  was  coon* 
sel  for  Magee.  But^  notwithstanding  the  host  of  precedents 
and   eminent  law  authorities  adduced  by   both   gentle- 
men, decisively  in  favour  of  their  client,  the  chief  justice, 
by  his  simple  ijist  dixit,  overruled  every  thing.   The  advo- 
cates of  Magee  then  declined  offering  further  authorities, 
and  a  verdict  was  obtained  for  the  plaintiff.    Several  other 
actions  were  still  pending;  Magee  was  driven  to  distra^ 
tion,  and  almost  to  ruin.     But  Mr.  Ponsonby,  convinced 
that  Lord  Clonmell  had  acted  partially,  oppressively,  and 
in  gross  abuse  of  his  judicial  authority,  brought  forward 
the  subject  in  parliament,  and  moved  for  impeaching  his 
lordship  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     On  the  night 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby 's  motion,  he  introduced  it  by  observing, 
that  he  should  not  support  it  merely  by  argumenu  of  his 
own,  but  from  the  very  words  of  the  ablest  law  authorities 
and  constitutional  writers  that  had  ever  existied;  and  he 
brought  with  him  for  the  purpose,  a  formidable  collection 
of  books,  selected  from   his  library,  with  apposite  and 
pointed  quotations,  which  he  introduced  into  his  speech; 
and  concluded  an  unanswerable  mass  of  argument,  by 
moving  for  the  impeachment. 

Mr.  Curran,  who  had  been  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  on 
the  trial,  supported  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  He 
said,  that  as  he  had  been  accidentally  retained  as  counsel 
against  Mr.  Magee  on  the  trial,  he  was  bound  to  use  his 
best  exertions  for  the  cause  of  his  client ;-— and  had  the 
fortune  to  succeed  with  the  court  and  jury  in  obtaining  a 
verdict.  But  he  begged,  that  the  House  would  ooasider 
him  now,  not  as  acting  the  part  of  an  advocate  in  a  coort 
of  law,  where  he  had  spoken  with  his  brief  in  one  hand. 
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luid  his  fee  in  the  other ;  but  as  a  member  of  pariiamenti 
deliYering  the  opinion  of  a  constitutional  lawyer  and  an 
honest  man ;  and  he  perfectly  coincided  in  the  state- 
ments and  opinions,  so  eloquently  expressed,  and  so  ably 
advanced  by  his  learned  friend. 

The  only  Crown  lawyer  who  ventured  to  answer,  was 
Mr.  Wolfe,  the  attorney-general,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon  in  that  office,  and  afterwards  Lord  Clonouil 
on  the  bench,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Kilwarden.  But  he 
did  not  attempt  to  refute  the  arguments,  though  he 
opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  He  contented 
himself  with  observing,  that  judges  were  but  men,  and 
liable^  even  with  the  best  intentions,  to  human  errors  and 
oversights;  that  enough  had  been  done,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  motion,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  like 
errors  in  future;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope, 
that  his  learned  friend  would  consent  to  withdraw  a 
motion,  calculated  to  depreciate  the  judicial  station,  and 
to  encourage  and  give  triumph  to  those  who  set  all  law 
and  all  authority  at  defiance. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  replied,  ''  that  in  bringing  this  question 
before  the  House,  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  a  supporter  of  the  laws,  the  constitution, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  subject ;  and  therefore  he  could 
not  so  lightly  abandon  a  measure  he  had  adopted  with  the 
coolest  deliberation,  and  the  fullest  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  He  should  leave  it  for  the  House  to  do  its 
duty,  and  dispose  of  his  motion  as  they  pleased;  but  he 
should  not  withdraw  it.  He  acted  from  no  motives  of 
personal  feeling  towards  the  noble  judge.  His  learned 
friend,  he  believed  to  be  a  good-natured  man,  and  a  good 
lawyer,  but  thought  him  a  most  miserable  attorney-gene- 
ral. If,  however,  he  was  content  to  abandon  the  defence 
of  his  noble  friend,  the  learned  judge,  by  declining  all 
argument,  and  trusting  the  decision  of  thin  question  to 
the  book  of  numbers,  be  it  so :  he,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  was 
quite  aware  of  what  would  be  the  issue ;  be  had  done  his 
duty.    He  might,  it  was  troe,  lose  bis  motion :  but  l/nd 
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ClonmeU  was  damned  for  ever.**  The  qveition  was  pvt 
and  negatived  without  a  division ;  but  the  judicial  cfaaracter 
and  mental  feelings  of  the  noble  lord,  never  recovered  the 
blow.     He  survived  but  a  few  years. 

We  now  revert  to  the  period  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  about  to  burst  forth,  to  the  astonishment  and 
annoyance  of  all  Europe.  The  effect  produced  by  the 
discussions  that  preceded  and  accompanied  that  dreadful 
event,  was  truly  formidable,  and  excited  considerable 
ferment  in  the  popular  mind,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  cry  of  parliamentary  reform  by  the  corres- 
ponding societies  in  England,  was  loudly  resounded  in 
the  sister  country.  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen, 
originated  about  this  time,  by  a  party  of  junior  barristefty 
for  purposes  declaredly  liberal,  temperate,  and  patriottc^ 
so  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity,  as  to 
excite  some  alarm  in  the  ruling  party.  Minor  societies, 
as  scions  from  the  original,  sprung  up  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  acknowledging  that  of  the  metropolis  as  their 
supreme  head.  Their  professed  objects  were,  the  abolition 
of  all  animosities  on  the  score  of  religion,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  brotherhood  of  affection  and  attacbmeot 
between  all  classes  of  Irishmen,  for  the  common  good  of 
their  country.  The  two  leading  measures  which  they 
avowed  were,  Catholic  emancipation  from  all  the  remain- 
ing proscriptions  of  the  penal  laws;  and  a  reform  in  the 
representative  House  of  Parliament. 

Though  many  successive  relaxations  of  the  penal  laws 
had  been  gradually,  but  grudgingly,  ceded  to  the  Catholics 
in  preceding  years;  still  there  were  many  important  privi- 
leges withheld.  The  Catholics  considered  that  their  tried 
loyalty,  for  above  a  century,  had  entitled  them  to  tii- 
emption  from  all  invidious  distinctions  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  a  full  admission  to 
ail  the  advantages  of  the  constitution.  But  they  bad  fiuled 
in  their  repeated  solicitations  to  obtain  this  ultimate  boon. 

The  dissenters  of  Ulster,  although  in  present  posseMion 
of  the  advantages  of  their  high-church  fellow-aiibjecta>  atill 
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£tit  th^t  Ihey  held  those  advantages  merely  by  suffenmce^ 
A  atmo  in  wmumi  and  that  they  were  still  liable  to  the 
4>peratioQ  of  a  test  act,  only  suspended  from  session  to 
session.  A  bill  was  brought  in  every  year  for  allowing 
-dissentersi  holding  offices  under  the  crown,  further  time 
to  qualify  by  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the .  established 
church,  and  taking  certain  oaths,  wholly  repugnant  to 
their  religious  scruples;  and  if  any  session  should. elapse 
without  renewing  this  bill,  all  dissenters  would  beimme* 
diately  disqualified  from  retaining  their  old,  or  obtaining 
peWy  appointments,  whether  civil  or  military ;  and  would 
thus  be  included  in  the  same  proscription  with  the  Ca* 
^holies. 

.  These  two  great  sects,  comprising  above  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  population,  and,  for  near  a  century,  entertain* 
ing  a  spirit  of  rancorous  hostility  against  each  other, 
which  was  cherished  by  the  predominant  church,  on  the 
good  old  maxim,  of  dhide  and  rule,  now  saw  that  their  only 
hope  of  gaining  their  respective  objects,  w^s  by  Padia* 
mentary  reform ;  for  the  propriety  of  this  measure  they 
had  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  (both 
of  whom  commenced  their  political  career  as  its  strenuous 
advocates,  the  former  continuing  to  avow  his  attachnveot 
to  it  long  after  his  possession  of  offiqe,)  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  they  formed  a  solemn  coalition  of 
mutual  support.  This  was  the  principle  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen ;  and  propagandists 
were  zealously  employed  throughout  the  pountry  to  fan 
the  flame.  A  variety  of  combustibles  were  already  stored 
in  the  popular  mind,  which  only  required  ignition  to  blsise 
out  in  a  dangerous  conflagration. 

The  heated  discussions  and  democratic  principle  pro- 
mulgnted  by  the  revolutionists  in  France,  and  the  fmiqiat? 
ing  details  oi  the  victorious  successes  of  the  FrenqhannSf 
were  repubUshed  in  all  the  British  and  iKish  newspapers* 
The  manifestloes  of  the  British  Corresponding  Societies;— « 
the  publication  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  by  subscripti9B# 
and  its  distribiition>  gratis,  by  hundreds. pf 
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amongst  the  middling  and  lower  orders ;— the  recent  me* 
mory  of  former  grievancesy  to  which  the  ruling  party  bod 
obstinately  refused  redress;  the  marked  reluctance  with 
which  any  advantage  was  ceded  to  the  country  by  the 
British  government;— and  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the 
Opposition,  which  failing  of  its  effect  in  Parliament,  yet 
forcibly  excited  the  national  feelings; — all  tended  to  one 
fearful  issue.   The  old  volunteer  system,  to  which  Ireland 
attributed  all  she  had  obtained,  though  it  had  long  sunk 
into  repose,  was  still  kept  alive  in  the  metropolis  by  self- 
armed  and  self-ofiicered  associations  of  tradesmen,  which 
included    many  of  the   old  volunteer  army,  and    con* 
verted  their  Sunday  amusements  into  military  ezercisesi 
parades,  field-days,  sham  battles,  sometimes  in  detached 
corps,  and  sometimes  in  brigades,  under  the  celebrated 
Napper  Tandy,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  other 
popular  chiefs.    These  corps  were  allowed  to  proceed, 
if  not  without  notice,  at  least  with  no  intermption  from 
government,  though  drums,  fifes,  and  military  ensigns 
were  constantly  heard  and  seen  in  all  directions ;  and  every 
square  within,  and  field  about  the  metropolis,  presented 
an  active  school  of  tactics.    The  daims  before  mentioned, 
and  the  manifestoes  of  the  United  Irishmen,  fomented 
the  smothering  flame;  a  civil  war  was  kindled  between  the 
Orangemen  and  Catholics  in  the  north,  under  the  appel- 
lations of  Ptep*of-day  Boys  and  Defenderi  ;  and  many 
bloody  battles  were  fought,  and  houses  plundered,  demo* 
lished,  and  burnt,  without  any  interference  from  the  loosA 
magistrates  to  check  these  disorders,  which|  on  the  con- 
trary, were  supposed  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Orange 
gentry  of  the  district.    Thousands  of  poor  Catholic  fami- 
lies, farmers  or  artisans,  were  expelled  by  fire  and  awoid 
from  their  native  homes  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
forced  to  travel  southward  in  search  of  an  asylum,  pn^ 
pagating,  as  they  joumied,  their  ules  of  woe.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  Catholics  in  the  metropolis  held  convee^ 
tions,  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  political  syooda^  for 
the  promotion  of  their  reciprocal  objecU;  whil^  oa  the  aide 
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of  goTeramenti  proclamations,  imprisonmeats,  proseca- 
tioosi  and  penal  enactments,  were  the  remedies  adopted. 
Such  was  the  alarming  state  of  things,  when  the  British 
cabinet  felt  the  necessity  of  takin({  some  measures  to  tran- 
qaillize  and  conciliate  the  people.  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  a  total  abolition  of  the  test  laws,  were  allowed  by  all, 
except  the  Orange  party,  to  be  at  once  indispensable,  and 
efiectual  for  every  desirable  purpose ;  and  Earl  Fitawilliam 
was  deputed,  as  the  genius  of  peace^  to  come  over  as 
viceroy,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Westmoreland.  This  noble- 
man was  in  every  way  suited,  from  the  just  popularity  of 
his  principles,  the  mildness  of  his  manners,  the  dignity  of 
bis  character,  and  his  large  landed  property  in  Ireland,  to 
effect  the  objects  of  his  mission.  His  friends  in  ParUa* 
ment  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  his  appointment  and 
his  approach,  with  full  powers  to  propose  the  measures  of 
conciliation  and  unity  to  all  parties.  The  noble  Earl 
landed  late  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  went  first  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  Granby-row ;  the 
news  of  his  arrival  was  announced  by  salutes  of  ordnance, 
and  the  whole  metropolis  was  in  a  few  minutes  brilliantly 
illuminated.  Joy  and  gratulation  pervaded  all  ranks,' 
except  that  party  who  must  now  recede  from  office  and 
power,  but  not  from  secret  influence.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
met  the  Parliament.  The  objects  of  his  mission  were 
explained  by  his  friends,  and  implicitly  accredited :  and,  as 
an  earnest  of  anticipating  gratitude,  amotion  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  for  a  grant  of 
three  milSom  to  England  in  aid  of  the  war  against  France, 
and  it  was  cheerfully  carried.  But  scarcely  had  this  vote- 
recdved  the  sanction  of  the  other  House  of  Parliameoty 
when  the  authority  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  propound  the 
promised  measures  was  denied  by  the  British  cabinet ;  and 
the  noble  earl  was  charged  with  misconceiving  his  instmo* 
tions.  The  subject  of  the  emancipation  was  discussed  in 
the  Irish  privy  council,  preparatory  to  its  introduction  in 
Parliament,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Orange 
party  in  that  assembly,  particularly  by  Lord  Clare  and  an^ 
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oiber  leading  member^  the  president  of  a  gnat  asaemUj. 
Mr.  Grattan  represented  the  dangers  of  exaspeiatiog  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  country,  by  refusing  what  all  ao  con- 
fidently expected,  and  the  peril  of  an  actual ciTil  war;  bat 
the  great  leader  alluded  to,  is  reported  to  have  answered, 
**  What  of  that  i  Suppose  the  conflict  should  coat  fifty 
thousand  lives,  it  were  better  so,  than  forfeit  the  ascen* 
dancy  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  church  and  state.'' 

£arl  Fitzwilliam,  who  could  not  have  been  mistaken  at 
to  the  authorities  with  which  he  was  invested  on  acceptibg 
the  viceroyalty,  now  perceived  his  honour  vras  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  machinations  of  a  party  in  the  English 
cabinet,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Orange  junto  ia 
Ireland.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  made  an  instrument  of 
deception  to  the  hopes  of  Ireland.  He  explained  in  a 
public  letter,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  then 
resigned  his  office. 

Thus  failed  the  accomplishment  of  that  system  to  which 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  bis  friends  bad  beo^ 
for  so  many  years,  zealously  directed.  "  The  word  of 
promise,"  thus  snatched  from  the  national  ear,  and  ^  the 
cup  of  expectation  dashed  from  their  lips;"  Eari  Fitn* 
William's  resignation,  and  the  cause  of  it,  were  heaid  of 
with  public  consternation  and  dismay.  That  noUeman^ 
on  his  way  to  the  yacht,  which  was  to  return  him  to 
England  with  chagrin  and  disgust,  passed  through 
crowded  by  a  silent  and  sorrowing  multitude  of  aU 
hailed  by  their  farewell  blessings.  The  shops  wera  aU 
closed^  and  business  suspended ;  black  flags  and  crqiea 
were  displayed  from  the  windows ;  and  the  metiopolia 
wore  the  gloomy  aspect  of  mourning  for  some  pnfalie 
calamity.  Earl  Camden  arrived  as  the  new  yiceioy,  ao* 
companied  by  Mr.  Pelham  as  his  secretary ;  and  the  partj 
of  Lord  Clare  and  the  Beresfords  returned  to  power.  The 
whole  torrent  of  mischief,  restrained  by  the  tenponvf 
suspension  of  their  influence,  was  now  ready  to  nub  fatth 
on  the  country  with  accumulated  violence. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstandiog^wfaat  bad 
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IMssed,  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  brought 
forward,  for  the  last  time,  by  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  with 
great  energy  and  eloquence,  and  debated  with  much 
warmth.  Mr.  Pelham,  the  new  secretary,  opposed  it 
with  a  degree  of  animation  bordering  on  fury.  He  said 
that  concession  after  concession  to  the  Catholics  seemed 
but  to  encourage  new  demands;  and  nothing  appeared 
now  competent  to  satisfy  them  but  the  surrender  of  th» 
constitution  in  church  and  state.  But  if  that  House  was 
not  prepared  for  the  final  surrender  of  that  constitution, 
concession  must  stop  some  where.  It  had  now,  in  hi^^ 
opinion,  reached  the  utmost  limits,  consistent  with  the 
security  of  the  state ;  and  here  he  would  plant  his  foot, 
and  never  consent  to  a  measure  which  he  believed  to  be. 
pregnant  with  the  separation  of  both  kingdoms.  The 
motion,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  till  four  in  the  mom-^ 
ing,  was  lost.  Mr.  O'Connor,  whose  zeal  in  this  cause 
prompted  him  to  transgress  the  strong  injunctions  of 
bis  uucle.  Lord  Longueville,  to  whose  fortune  he  was 
beir-presumptive,  was  disinherited.  The  flames  of  dis- 
content were  rekindled  in  every  quarter  of  the  country. 
A  .newspaper,  called  the  Northern  StOTp  which  had  been 
put  down  by  military  force,  was:  replaced  by  another  in- 
the  metropolis,  called  The  Press,  which  was  now  set  on 
foot  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  Lord.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
others  of  their  friends,  all  Protestant*,  and  many  of  them 
men  of  the  first  education  and.  talents.  It  was  written 
wkb  great  ability,  and  adapted  for  the  intellects  and  feel- 
ings of  die  great  mass  of  the  population.  It  was  calculated 
to  lOuse  them  to  a  revolutionary  apirit;  its  circulation  was- 
naparalleled,  in  number  and  extent,  even  by  all  the  other 
newspapers;  and  it  was  read  or  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  by  all  classes,  even  by  thehqmblest 
mechanics,  labourers,  and  peasanu,  from  the  'Aietropolia 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom*  Political  duba 
sncceeded;  nightly  meetings  of  thousands;  plunder  of 
arms;  manufacture  of  pikes;  administration  of  oaths; 
with  the  adoptioQ  of  signalsi  and  watch-w.ords,  and  die 
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preparation  of  depdts  for  arms  and  ammunitioD.     Theae 
measures  were  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  expedients 
resorted  to  for  their  pretention.   The  volunteer  sqaada  id 
the  metropolis  had  been  for  some  time  suppressed,  and 
a  corps  of  yeomanry  established  by  law.    The  United 
Irishmen,  and  their  more  prominent  leaders,  were  now 
denounced ;  suspicion  was  punished  as  crime.   The  scenes 
which  succeeded  cannot  now  be   detailed;  never  will 
they  be  erased  from  the  bosoms  of  those  who  witnessed 
them,  or  from  the  memory  of  their  posterity :  but  the 
future  historian  alone  can  safely  and  faithfully  poortray 
them.    The  dreadful  event  had  arrived  which  Mr.  Poo* 
sonby  and  his  parliamentary  friends  had  prophesied  for 
years,  as  the  result  of  the  long  and  prevailing  system  | 
and  for  which  a  hopeful  scion  of  the  house  of  Beresford 
publicly  expressed  his  wish  in  the  House  of  Commoiis. 
Open  rebellion  stalked  abroad  in  all  its  horrors;  and  in  its 
coursci  full  the  fifty  thousand  lives,  loyal  as  well  as  dis* 
loyal,  which  the  grave  president  of  a  grave  assembly  fixed, 
in  the  privy  council,  as  the  price  of  preserving  the  Protes- 
tant ascendancy,  were  expended.     But  the  partisans  of 
government,  far  from  admitting  the  prevailing  measures 
as  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  evil,  attribated  it  in 
chief  to  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Curran,  now  retired  from  parliament,  and  Mr.  Ponsoobyt 
who  had,  in  their  professional  capacity ,  acted  for  iIm 
defendants  upon  some  state  trials,  were  insidiously  poiolsd- 
at  as  secret  abettors  of  treason ;  and  Mr.  Orattan  WM 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  residence  at  Tennahinch,  Co  avoid 
assassination  by  the  Orange  gueriilat,  who  sooared  aod 
marauded  in  his  neighbourhood.    Lord  Camden  and  bin 
secretary,  now  convinced  of  what  had  been  predicted^ 
privately  retired  from  the  tempest  they  had  ndsed ;  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  as  viceroy ;  and,  partly  by  the. 
seizure  of  the  rebel  directory,  partly  by  the  sword,  bat 
chiefly  by  a  system  of  lenience  and  amnesty,  tenniaaied 
the  conflict.    But,  to  remedy  these  horrors,  while  the 
nation  still  lay  bleeding  and  exhausted  after  the  perilooa 
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Mid  tugiiiiiary  ooniicu  of  citiI  war,  strong  reinfaroaneBts 
of  Britiib  troops  were  poored  into  the  conntrjr;  and  this 
CBspickNis  opportaoity  was  wmwed  for  carrying  the  UnioOi 
— 4>y  means  the  most  pure  and  eamUimtitmalf  no  donbtl 
and  transporting  the  skeleUm  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
England  for  eirer. 

-  Mr.  Ponsonby  and  his  political  friends  gaTO  the  most 
strenaoas  opposition  to^  this  measure.  They  ardently 
wished  to  see  a  period  to  the  distresses  of  th^r  distracted 
country,  but  they  desired  not  to  sacrifice  hm*  independence. 
They  could  not  contemplate  withont  pain  the  eziinciion 
of  her  separate  legislature,  and  they  deprecated  such  a 
change,  as  an  experiment  of  problematical  advantage^ 
while  they  considered  the  consequent  ruin  of  their  country 
certain  and  unequivocal. 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle,  a  new  order  of  things 
arose  in  the  ministerial  quarter ;  for,  in  1806,  in  eonsa 
qoenoe  of  the  singular  and  unexpected  coalitioa  between 
Lord  Orenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  some  important  cfaaoges 
took  place  in  the  governments  of  both  countries*    The 
talenu  and  long  services  of  Mr.  Ponsonby  were  not.fiMP- 
gotten,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Irisbpriiy  > 
council,  and  received  at  the  same  time  the  seals  ^  as  Joril' 
ofaancelior.    His  brother,  the  Big^t  Hon^  Wiffiaaft^Biii- 
bacon  Ponsonbyi  was  createA  an  English  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Imokiily,  CO  the  85th  of  March  in  the  same  year; 
and  soon  afterwards  hb  friend,  Mr.  Corran,  was  i^ypointcdy  ^ 
OD  the  retirement  of  Sir  Midiael  Smyth,  master  of  > the 
foUs^:  bot,  in  the  arrangements  for  this  latter  appointaenl^- 
an  nufbrtnaate  misunderstanding  arose  between  tiiase'  two 
friends,  which  was  not  reconciled  nntil  Mr.rCnfMs1ay^oai 
hu  death-bed.    Mr.  Ponsonbyi  who  bad  negnciatcd  tiie 
resignatimi.  of  Sir  Michael  Smyth  to  asi^  way  lor  Mr. 
Corran^  icin  this  occasion,  nodentood  tliiHt :«  gentleman 
named  Ridgeway,  should  either  retail  lua.;oAoe  of  seem- 
tary  to  the  master  of  rolls,  worth  abovt  MOi.  »year ;  or, 
that  if  Mr.  Cuifan  should  appoint  bb  own  son  to  dmt 
ciBce,  he  sbonid  pay.Bfr.  Radgtii^y  tl^ii'v^ 
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own  emoluments.  Mr.  Curran  disclaimed  this  arrange- 
inent,  which  had  never  been  committed  to  paper,  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby  generously  paid  the  salary  oat  of  hit  own 
purse  to  Mr.  Ridgewayi  but  closed  bit  friendship  with 
Mr.  Curran. 

The  Fox  and  Grenville  administration,  though  it  com- 
prised a  constellation  of  talents,  was  but  of  short  continn* 
ance.  They  immortalized  their  memory,  however,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  They  projected  much  good- 
for  Ireland,  but  they  never  acquired  the  cordial  confidence 
of  his  late  majesty;  and  they  retired,  at  last,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  them  in  the  concessioo 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was  understood  to  have 
been  a  stipulated  condition  with  that  portion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  as  the  price  of  their  acceding  to  die  Union. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  now  retired,  of  course,  from  the  Irish 
chancery  bench,  with  the  pension  of  4000/.  a-year,  nni- 
formly  granted  in  such  cases ;  a  large  remuneration,  as  Ui. 
opponents  remarked,  for  so  short  a  period  of  judioiaL 
service.  The  brevity  of  that  period,  however,  was  not  Ua 
fault,  but  that  of  the  established  usage,  by  wbicfa|  a 
change  of  administration  always  produces  the  retiremeat 
of  the  chancellor ;  which  creates  'a  bomu  for  tha  new 
cabinet,  while  it  is  a  serious  grievance  to  the  taitoia  »• 
the  chancery  court.  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  oonsideration  of 
his  appointment,  had  relinquished  a  profesfiooal  piactioa> 
much  more  productive  than  his  judicial  emolamentt;  aad^ 
he  could  not  recede  to  the  situation  of  an  advocate  in  tbat' 
court  where  he  had  presided  as  the  judge.  .    .    . 

Mr.  Ponsonby  now  repaired  to  England  to takahU aeafe. 
as  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament;,  and,  aa  tkai 
death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  had  deprived  the  coQAtiyt 
party  of  a  leader  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Ponsonby  waa  dnrittti 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  Opposition  ranks.   His  taknta* 
in  that  capacity  were  undoubtedly  respectable;  an^al*' 
though  he  was  removed  from  that  scene,  where  bis  poK^' 
tical  knowledge  had  most  experience,  where' the  peiraliar. 
topics  of  his  eloquence  were  still  preyalcaty.  wheia  htti 
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acquired  and  displayed  all  his  skill  in  debate^  and  where 
bis  manner  and  his  talents  were^  better  known  andadmired^ 
yet  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  British  senate  with  no 
diminished  estimation.  The  stile  of  his  eloquence  par^ 
took  of  his  character.  It  was  polished,  clear,  forcible,  and 
comprehensive;  always  full,  but  never  redundant;  his 
language  was  elegant;  his  irony  grave,  but  strong;' his 
deportment  courtly ;  and,  although  he  avoided  a  figurative* 
diction,  his  arrangement  was  strictly  logical,  and  his  argu- 
ments so  plain,  intelligible,  and  convincing,  that  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  failed  to  captivate  and  decide  his  auditors.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  candour  and  moderation.  He  pos- 
sessed an  accurate  and  powerful  memory,  and  was  con- 
stantly known,  although  he  never  took  notes,  in  replying, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  arduous  debate  on  a 
question  introduced  by  himself,  to  sometimes  twenty 
opponents,  to  single  out  in  the  order  of  their  speaking,  and 
on  the  benches  where  they  sat,  the  precise  arguments  of 
each,  which  he  proposed  to  refute,  seizing  skilfully  on  the 
stronger  or  weaker  points,  as  best  suited  his  purpose. 

As  a  leader  of  Opposition,  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  of  course 
generally  opposed  to  ministerial  measures ;  and  but  rarely 
•occeeded  in  his  own.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  he 
brought  in  a  bill,  both  useful  and  necessary  in  the  then 
state  of  his  late  majesty's  health,  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  renewing  certain  civil  and  military  commissions,  on  the 
demise  of  the  crown.  In  the  same  month  he  supported 
the  motion  of  his  friend  Sir  John  Newport,  for  retrenching 
fees  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and  in  a  debate  upon  the 
regulation  of  the  Welch  judges,  he  maintained  that  the 
functions  of  a  chief  justice  of  Chester;  and  the  duties  of 
an  attorney-general,  were  incompatible.  The  last  time  he 
spoke  in  the  House,  was  to  recommend  to  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  alleviate  the  general  distress,  as  that,  and  that 
alone,  had  produced  in  the  country  any  thing  like  tumiilt 
or  disaffection. 

His  health  had  begun  visibly  to  decline,  and  probably 
there  was  a  correspondedt  dedenkicm  in'  the  tone  and 
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vigour  of  liis  mind.  But  his  intellect  was  dear  and  com- 
prehensive as  ever.  During  a  subsequent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commonsi  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  affeo- 
tion,  which^  after  a  few  days,  proved  fatal,  on  the  8tb  of 
July,  I8I79  ^^  his  house  in  Curzon-streeti  May-fair;  and 
his  remains  were  deposited,  without  ostentation  or  cere- 
mony,  at  Kensington,  near  London,  beside  those  of  hit 
brother,  Lord  Imokilly .  He  left  no  surviving  male  issue ; 
and  bis  only  daughter,  Martha,  was  married  to  the  Honour- 
able  Francis  Aldborongh  Prittie,  second  son  of  Lord 
Dunally,  and  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary. 


WILLIAM-BRABAZON  PONSONBY, 

Baron  of  Imokilly,  the  elder  brother  of  Greorge  Pon- 
sunby,  and  of  course  the  hereditary  possessor  of  the 
family  estate.  He  was  many  years  an  independent  nsem- 
her  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  uniformly  attached  to  the 
same  political  principles  and  connexions  as  his  brother. 
He  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  Whig  Club;  and  was 
one  of  the  deputation  selected  by  the  House  of  Commote 
for  conveying  the  addresses  of  both  Houses  to  hit  then 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  beseeching  him  to 
assume  the  regency  of  Ireland,  during  the  incapacity  of  hia 
royal  father,  untrammelled  by  any  restrictive  conditions. 
His  ample  hereditary  fortune  rendered  it  nnneoesiaiy 
for  him  to  cultivate  eloquence  like  his  brother,  to  whoae 
professional  views  it  was  indispensable.  He  well  knew 
that  rank,  wealth,  and  respectability,  gave  ample  weight 
with  any  party  to  the  support  or  opposition  of  a  member 
of  Parliament;  and  that  in  point  of  effect,  the  name  of « 
parliamentary  ventriloquist,  (to  use  the  language  of  Mb 
Curran,)  and  his  simple  monosyllable,  aye  or  nt^  told  'm 
powerfully  on  a  division  as  the  eloquence  of  a  DemoHkam 
could  have  done,  when  each  party  came  into  the  haaa% 
determined  on  the  vote  they  should  give,  and  thus  pro- 
concerted  the  catastrophe  of  a  debate,  like  the 
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•0f «  cMKdy :  Mr.  PontoDby  therefcre  declined  alt  fdciiii- 
diaiy  eamladon.  He  lived  in  the  hospitable  and  splendid 
«tile  which  his  fortnne  afforded,  as  a  country  gentleman. 
On  all  imponant'oibcasions  he  attended  his  parliamentary 
dirty;  seldom  spoke  much,  but  always  with  good  sense, 
ponnd  principle,  and  gentlemanly  moderation.  He  was 
one  of  the  stannchest  opponents  of  the  Beresford  influ- 
ence ;  strenuously  resisted  the  Union ;  and  was  afterwards 
dignified  with  a  British  peerage,  during  the  Fox  and 
Orenville  administration,  by  the  Irifh  title  of  ImMU^. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  before  his  brother,  and  bis  remaiiis 
were  deposited  without  pomp  at  Kensington,  near  London. 


WILLIAM  ROBERTSON, 

A  LEAftNBD  divine,  was  born  in  Dublin,  on  October  16, 
1705,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  HutdbAon.  He  entered 
the  university  of  Glasgow  in  17M»  where  he  remain^ 
until  17^,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.^  but  engaging 
actively  in  a  dispute  between  the  students  and  their  supe- 
riors, be  was  expelled  the  college,  though  be  was  ipe0di^f 
reinstated  in  his  former  situation.  He  was  ofdainsd  in 
17^7;  and,  in  ]7d9i  was  appointed  <$baplam  to  Loifd 
Cathcart.  In  1728,  he  married  Elisabedii  *daiighter  df 
Major  Baxter,  by  whom  he  had  fwaUhfHme  children. 

in  1745,  he  was  appointed  curate  of  St.  Luke*s  parish, 
DttUin,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kane  Pereival, 
then  curate  of  St.  Michan*s,  he  formed  a  scheme  to  ndse 
a  fond  for  the  support  of  widows  and  children  of  clergy- 
men of  the  diocese  of  Dublin ;  which  has  since  produced 
irery  happy  effects.  In  17^8,  he  lost  his  wife.  In  1750^ 
iie  was  offered  a  benefice,  but  was  prevented  fi0m  accepts 
ing  it  from  conscientious  motives.  In  1797»  he  was 
created  D.  D.  by  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1768, 
the  mastership  of  the  free-grammar  sdmdl  at  Wolver- 
hampton, in  Staffordshire,  becoming'  vacant^  the  company 
oC  Mercbant-Taihnrs,  the  pttaom^WMtSmmAj  oolifoirod 
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it  on  him.  la  1772|  he  was  cbosen  one  of  the  committef 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society  of  dergymeoj  &c 
in  framing  and  presenting  the  famous  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  praying  to  be  reliered 
from  the  obligation  of  subscribing  assent  and  consent  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  all  and  every  thing  contained 
in  the  book  of  common  prayer.  After  this  he  lived  several 
years  at  Wolverhampton,  where  he  was  greatly  respected 
by  all  ranks  of  people.  He  died,  of  the  gout  in  hii 
stomach,  at  that  place.  May  20, 17BS,  in  the  seventy-ointh 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chorch-yard  of  the 
new  church  there. 


Rev.  GERARD  ROBINSON, 

A  CLERGYMAN  of  the  Kouiish  church,  fully  deserving 
the  epithet  **  Worthy,''  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
educated  at  Salamanca.  During  his  long  residence  in 
London  he  was  attached  to  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish 
embassy,  where  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  chaplains.  He 
was  eminent  for  exemplary  piety  and  boundless  ctiaritj. 
His  donations  to  the  poor,  upon  whom,  we  are  told, "  he 
constantly  bestowed  almost  the  whole  of  hit  income^'' 
were  marked  by  this  peculiar  and  truly  christian  cha- 
racteristic, tiiat  in  relieving  the  distressed,  he  made  no 
distinction  of  religion  or  country. 

He  died  in  George-street,  Manchestei^square,  on  the 
14th  of  April  1799,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  agc^  and 
forty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 


Sir  BOYLE  ROCHE,  Babt. 

Was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectably  faniiyf 
said  to  be  a  junior  branch  of  the  baronial  home  of  Roeh^ 
Viscount  lermoy.  He  entered  the  military  aerrice  of  hb 
country  very  early  in  life,  and  distinguished  himielf  emi^ 
nently  in  America,  during  that  war,  which  terauBated 
about  tlie  commencement  of  his  late  majesty'a  mgDi  and 
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in  which  the  immortal  Wolfe  fell,  and  particularly  at  the 
taking  of  the  Moro  fort,  at  the  Havaanah.  Shortly  after 
hisr retirement  from  actual  service  in  the  army,  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued a  memher  up  to  the  period  of  the  Union.  Id  that 
assembly  he  was  distinguished  as  a  perpetual  appendage 
to  the  ministerial  establishment|  and  enjoyed  from  the 
government  a  small  pension,  together  with  the  office  of 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  for  which  he 
was  nationally  adapted,  by  the  suavity  of  his  provincial 
accent,  and  the  good  humour  and  gentlemanly  politeness 
of  a  soldier  of  the  old  school.  In  Parliament,  though  his 
eloquence  was  not  of  the  most  polished  or  forcible  cast, 
the  richness  of  his  national  brogue,  the  humorous  oddity 
of  his  rhetoric,  and  a  supernatural  propensity  to  that 
species  of  figure  called  the  Bully  which  might  induce  an 
astrologer  to  suppose  him  born  under  the  influence  of 
Taurus,  rarely  foiled  to  excite  continued  peals  of  laughter 
when  he  spoke  in  the  house ;  and  of  those  qualifications 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  wlK>m  he  always  supported,  con- 
stantly availed  themselves,  whenever  the  temper  of  the 
House  required  to  be  relieved  from  the  irritating  asperities 
of  warm  debate ;  or  whenever  the  speech  of  a  patriot,  per- 
haps too  powerful  for  refutation,  was  more  conveniently 
to  be  answered  by  ridicule.  On  those  occasions  it  was 
rather  amusing  to  see  the  worthy  baronet,  after  repeated 
calls  from  the  treasury  benches,  rising  to  answer  some  of 
the  most  splendid  orations  of  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ponaonby, 
or  Mr.  Curran,  by  observing  upon  them  in  his  own  way. 
The  display  made  at  many  of  those  opportunities  by  the 
worthy  baronet,  though  it  excited  perpetual  laughter  from 
the  oddity  of  his  language  and  the  happy  trapes  which 
usually  distinguished  his  stile  of  argument,  sometimes 
surprised,  by  its  order  of  arrangement  and  apposite  point, 
those  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of -the  worthy  baronet's 
previous  arrangement  for  the  discussion.  The  truth  was, 
that  whatever  might  have  been  his  pitch  of  intellect,  be 
WW  gifted  with  a  most  extraordinary  memory ;  and  coald 
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get  off  by  rote,  at  one  or  two  reading!,  any   trrittai 
productioQ  of  very  considerable  length.    This  facalty  of 
his  was  well  known  to  the  ministers  whom  he  supported ; 
and  there  was  rarely  a  fixed  debate  on  any  national  sub* 
ject,  in  which  a  part  was  not  previously  cast  for  Sir  Boyle 
to  act,  and  a  speech  written  for  him,  by  some  of  the  grave 
wags  of  the  treasury  benches;  which  speech  was  furnished 
to  him  in  due  time  for  study,  and  which  he  contrived  to 
translate  into  a  version  of  his  own.    He  acted  as  a  sort  of 
buffo  in  the  political  opera.   The  late  Mr.  Edward  Cooke^ 
who,  in  various  departments,  still  acted  as  a  political  engi- 
neer to  the  ruling  party  in  Ireland,  during  the  successive 
administrations  of  Lord   Westmoreland ,  Lord  Camdeo, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  known  to  have  composed  manj 
of  those  orations  for  Sir  Boyle.    The  author  knew  the 
whim  both  of  the  oralor  and  the  audience^  and  could  skil- 
fully anticipate  where  a  peal  of  laughter  could  tend  to 
damp  the  fire  of  debate,  and  restore  good  humour  to  the 
disputants;   and  Sir  Boyle  was  selected  as  the  fittest 
engine  for  this  purpose.    There  were  some  occasioos 
where  the  worthy  baronet's  eloquence  was  not  previously 
thought  necessary,  and  of  course  no  speech  was  prepared 
for  him.  But  he  was  an  old  soldier,  and  too  full  of  the  esprit 
de  corpsj  to  look  calmly  on  the  conflict  without  a  zeal  for 
taking  his  share  of  the  battle.     He  sometimes,  therefor^ 
ventured  to  volunteer  an  extempore  philippic  of  his  own; 
and  then  it  was  that  his  natioe  genius  shone  with  all  its 
genuine  splendour,  pure  from  the  mine,  and  unmarred  by 
the  technical  touches  of  any  treasury  artist ; — then  it  wai^ 
that  all  i\ie figures  of  national  rhetoric,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Junius,  "  danced  the  hays  through  his  speech  in  all  the 
mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion." 

Upon  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  the  worthy  baronet  was 
doomed  to  sit  dumb,  while  he  anxiously  longed  to.  dia* 
tinguish  himself  in  the  contest.  He  felt  his  mind  piegnaaC 
with  ardour  to  shine  forth.  He  endeavoured  to  collect  bia 
scattered  sentiments  and  combine  them  into  some  shape 
for  delivery ;  but  in  vain.    He  retired  to  the  oofiee-iooiB 
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tpreeonmriire  bis  notions,  and  endeaToor  to  marshal  thm 
into  some  form  for  operation,  but  without  effect, — all  was 
oonfosion  worse  confounded**'  A  lucky  expedient  crossed 
is  fancy,  and  be  was  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
There  was  a  ministerial  member  in  the  bousCi  a  learned 
Serjeant  Stanley,  who  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  rising 
towards  the  end  of  a  long  protracted  debate,  and  abont 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  amusing  the  House  with  an 
hnpariant  speech  of  an  hour  or  more,  ingeniously  compiled 
from  the  fragments  of  other  speeches  which  be  had  pre- 
viously heard  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  :  but,  having 
so  often  played  off  this  manoeuvre^  he  was  a  good  deat 
bantered  by  his  senatorial  colleagues  upon  his  skill  in 
selection :  so  that  he  at  last  determined  to  attempt  some- 
thing original ;  and  had  composed  a  long  speech  for  the 
purpose,  and  anxiously  waited  to  catch  the  »peaker*$  eye^ 
that  he  might  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  delivering 
his  oration,  adorned  as  it  was  with  all  the  flowers  of  hia 
wit  and  fancy.  This  gentleman  just  stepped  into  the 
coffee-room  to  cast  an  eye  over  bis  composition  and 
refresh  his  memory.  Sir  Boyle  took  a  seat  near  him,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  as  he  darted  off  in  a  hurry 
to  catch  an  opportunity  for  speaking,  unfortunately  hia 
speech  fell  from  his  pocket  on  the  floor*  Sir  Boyle 
picked  it  up,  and  on  reading  it  over,  thought  it  would 
admirably  suit  bis  own  purpose  ;--»-^^  it  was  j[ust  the  very 
thing  he  wanted."  At  a  second  reading  his  powerful 
memory  rendered  him  master  of  the  whole.  He  retamed* 
to  his  seat  in  the  House,  and  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  delivering  the  borrowed  oration,  to  the  great  astonish^ 
mem  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  to  the  utter  consteroyation 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  who  sat  biting  his  nails  with  ai]|gaiiby  at 
hearing  his  elaborate  performance,  which  cost  kim  a  week 
to  manufacture,  and  which  had  vanished  be  knew  not  how, 
delivered  by  Sir  Boyle,  and  lost  to  his  own  fame  for  ever. 
The  worthy  baronet,  having  finished  this  oration,  amidst 
the  plaudits  of  his  friends,  returned  to  the  coffee-rooodj 
where  he  met  the  mortified  composer;   mdi  without 
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waiting  for  a  formal  demmemadf  addressed  him  cordially 
witb| ''  My  dear  friend  Stanley,  here  is  yoor  speech  again; 
and  I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  loan  of  it.  I  never  waa 
so  much  at  a  loss  for  a  speech  in  all  my  life ;  but  sore  it 
is  not  a  pin  worse  for  wear,  and  now  you  may  go  in  and 
speak  it  again  yourself,  as  soon  as  you  please.**  The  dit« 
comfiture  of  Mr. Stanley  is  easier  conceived  than  detcribed| 
but  the  story  caught  wind,  and  excited  infinite  pleasantry 
at  his  expense. 

On  another  occasion,  an  opposition  member  bad  apv 
pointed  a  day  for  a  popular  motion,  on  some  national  tob- 
ject;  and|  for  nearly  a  month  before,  h^  had  been  daily 
moving  for  official  documents,  as  materials  to  illustrate 
his  observations.  When  the  night  for  the  discnssioD 
arrived,  those  documents  appeared  piled  upon  the  table  of 
the  house  in  voluminous  array ;  and  the  orator,  prepay 
ratory  to  his  opening  speech,  moved  that  they  be  now 
read  by  the  clerk,  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  the  House 
for  more  clearly  understanding  the  observations  he  wai 
about  to  submit. 

This  operation  would  have  occupied  the  clerk,  and  the 
silent  attention  of  the  members,  for  at  least  two  hours. 
The  Hqp9^  was  extremely  full;  the  whole  auembly 
stored  Qt  f  f^ph  other ;  a  rueful  buzz  murmured  from  bendi 
to  beqch ;  and  several  members  observedi  that  the  reading 
would  occupy  the  whole  night, — while  others  shrunk 
silently  away,  unwilling  to  ahi<)^  so  formidable  a  trial  of 
their  patience. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche,  however,  sugge^t^d  abuppy  eijiedient 
for  obviating  the  difficulty,  by  rising  tQ  mQTt  t^Mtf  A 
dozen  or  two  of  Committee  clerks  might  be  called  h^ 
and  each  taking  a  portion  of  the  documents,  all  might  ttad 
together,  by  which  means  they  might  get  through  the 
whole  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

This  suggestion,  offered  with  profound  gravity^  was  so 
highly  ludicrous,  that  the  House  joined  in  an  miveisal' 
laugh,  and  the  question  was  actually  postponed  for  the 
night,  to  give  time  for  the  mover  to  form  a  more  sQOcinct 
Arrangement  for  introducing  his  motioQf 
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The  anecdotes  of  the  hononrable  baronet's  eloqnenoe 
abband  in  his  own  coantiy^  where  it  was  considered' a 
standard  specimen  of  the  native  siile  ;•  and  of  course^ 
many  notable  ir&pes  are  attributed  to  him  which  he  never 
ottered. 

Sir  Boyle  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  90th  November^ 
178£.  He  married  Mary»  the  eldest  daughter  of  SirT. 
Frankland,  Bart,  of  Great  Thirkelby  Hall,  county  of  York* 
He  was  tall  and  famous  in  his  person,  and  even  in  bit 
old  age  be  wore  the  obvious  characteristic  of  early  come* 
liness  and  courteous  manners.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  simplicity  and  good  nature.  He  died  at  his  house- 
in  Eccles-street^  Dublin^  June  5ih,  1807*  at  a  very 
advanced  age;  and  as  he  lived  esteemed,  he  died  regretted 
by  a  very  numerous  circle  of  friends. 


JOHN  ROSSITEK 

a  HIS  exemplary  and  enterprising  prelate,  was  bom  of 
respectable  parents  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  at  an 
early  age  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  embrace  a  religious  lifet 
Yielding  to  these  inclinations,  he  visited  Flanders^  and- 
prosecuted  bis  studies  with  rapidity  and  success  inth* 
Irish  college  at  Louvaine.    Being  ordained  priest  aaboit 
time  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Enniscorthy,  where  his  piety  and  seal  were  oonspi* 
cuous:  his  original  purpose^  however^  had  not  foraaken. 
him ;  he  resigned  his  charge^  the.  endearments  of  family 
connexion,  and  a  competency  for  life,  and  became  a  meoH 
her  of  the  Augustin  convent  of  Ross. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  superiors,  in  17!K\ 
he  went  to  Rome,  but  was  shortly  after  obliged  toretam 
through  indisposition.  It  was  now  that  be  tamed,  hit 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  infant  church  in  America, 
where  a  want  of  ministers  deprived  great  nuittbeirs  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  necessary  aids  of  their  religion. 
He  resolved  upon  extending  his  labours  to  the  new  world; 
and  that  bis  exertions  mi^t  not  dldte  «ith  bislifi^iie' 
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procured  (in  conjunctioo  with  the  Rev*  Mr.  Cut,)  from 
the  pope,  a  bull,  authorising  the  establishment  of  his  order 
in  the  United  States.  He  departed  from  Ross  in  the  jear 
1794,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Ennis. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  a  plague,  which 
carried  off  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  made  iti 
appearance ;  it  was  on  this  trying  occasion,  and  on  ano* 
ther  similar  one,  which  succeeded  to  it,  that  the  charity 
and  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man  were  manifested.  Lay* 
ing  aside  all  dread  of  the  contagion  which  infected  theairy 
swept  away  whole  families,  and  against  which  there  wis 
00  security  but  in  flight,  he  never  ceased  to  administer 
the  comforts  of  religion  to  the  sick,  and  to  sweeten  tha 
cup  of  their  misery,  by  such  exhortations  as  fervour  and 
piety  could  suggest.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  be  and 
his  companion  Mr.  Ennis  (who  fell  a  martyr  for  his  bre* 
thren)  were  the  only  clergymen  who  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia  during  the  plague  ;  and  ihat^  at  the  requ€H  of  ike 
miniiters  of  different  sectg^  they  attended  all  who  ealkdmi 
them  without  religious  distinction.  He  also  established  a 
convent  of  his  order,  which  has  now  become  a  seminary 
for  missionaries.  Here  he  persevered,  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  till  a  little  time  before 
his  decease,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  to  benefit 
a  constitution  impaired  by  professional  exertions.  He 
died  at  Baltimore,  in  September  1813,  in  the  sixty^fourth 
year  of  his  age. 


JOHN  RUTTY, 

A  MEDICAL  writer  of  considerable  learning,  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  most  probably  at  Dublin,  on  December  96,  ifilQS. 
His  parents  were  Quakers,  and  were,  as  he  tell  us,  among 
**  the  more  refined  professors'*  of  that  religion.  Id  his 
eleventh  year,  he  was  sent  ^'  to  a  seminary  of  the  Iffce^" 
which,  he  says,  was  a  school  not  only  of  learning,  bnt  of 
religion.  Two  years  after,  be  was  removed  to  a  school 
where  there  *^  was  far  less  religion/*  and  froft  this  to  bii 
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eighteeDth  year  he  was  ''atyarioas  mixed  schook,  and 
amoog  aliens^  In  his  twentieth  year  he  waa  again  placed 
In  a  family  of  friends;  and  such  were  the  religious  im- 
pressions of  his  youth,  that  he  seems  at  various  times  to 
have  considered  the  acquisition  of  human  learning  as  a 
crime.  He  pursued  it,  however,  and  began  a  course  of 
medical  studies  in  Ireland,  which  he  continued  in  London^ 
and  finished  in  Holland^  probably  at  Leyden,  then  the 
chief  medical  school  in  Europe.  Even  here  he  cannot 
help  telling  us,  that  **  the  object  was  all  nature  and  physic^ 
no  grace.**  In  \72Sj  having  returned  to  his  native  conn- 
try,  he  began  practice,  in  what  place  he  does  not  mention; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  ^^  was  transplanted  to  Dublin 
by  a  singular  providence,*'  and  attained  much  reputation. 
Soon  after,  he  began  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  in  which  he  persevered  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  which  produced  a  work  which  we  shall 
shortly  notice. 

In  1733,  he  began  his  ''  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progresii 
of  the  People  called  Quakers  in  Ireland,  from  1653  to 
1730,"  which  was  printed  at  Dublin  in  1751,  4tOi  In 
17S7|  he  published  an  ^'  Essay  on  Women's  Preaching^/' 
From  1740  to  174d,  he  was  engaged  on  the  ^  Natural 
History  of  the  County  of  Dublin.'' 

The  first  publication  by  which  he  was  kliown  in  hit 
professional  character  in  this  country,  was  his  Treatise  on 
Mineral  Waters,  4to.  He  also  published  an  ^  Eitaj 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  Dublin,'*  in  two  vob.8vo. 
Dr.  Rutty  died  April  27,  1775,  and  one  or  two  trivial 
publications  made  their  appearance  after  his  decease  ^aa 
did  also  his  **  Spiritual  Diary  and  Soliloquies,**  iiT  two 
vols.  8vo.  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  thoto  books 
which  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  ^  CSobfet- 

*  If  UiU  was  against  female  preachlBg,  Dr.  Ssttj  liliiwaiib  dHBfsd 
humiDd,  for,  in  his  Diary  for  1768,  heai^i,  tiat  •^  tiM  MlBMi  ^MtiOttf 
of  the  sex,  beyond  aU  compariaott  tflperior  la  sibettawtet  li  dtOvefsd 
by  some  of  as  dnU  reasoners,  rendan  tlMSS  te  batlsr  qpaakara,  aadattar 
iDstmmeats  Am*  a  superior  power  to  aaisMil^  aad  tttraet;  aaqfalaijtaf 
gtaee  discovered,  and  amply  displii^ad  to'pabtte  vlaw  fa  ear  saslalsr 
aloner 
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BioDt.**  h  is  scarcdj  possible,  however»  to  read  it  or 
characterise  it  with  gravity,  it  being  a  series  of  pious  medi* 
tatioQS  perpetually  interrupted  with  records  of  too  much 
whiskey,  piggish  or  strinish  eatings  and  ill  temper.  Had 
his  friends  been  left  to  their  own  judgment,  this  strange 
ferrago  would  never  have  appeared;  but  by  a  clause  in  hit 
will,  his  executors  were  obUged  to  publish  it.  Nor  after  all, 
does  it  exhibit  a  real  character  of  the  man ;  who,  we  are 
assured  by  his  friends  (in  the  preface),  was  correct  and 
temperate  in  his  conduct  and  mode  of  living,  a  man  of 
great  benevolence,  and  a  very  useful,  as  be  certainly  was 
a  very  learned,  physician. 


FRANCIS  SANDFORD, 

A  VBRV  celebrated  herald  and  heraldic  writer,  was  de» 
scended  from  a  very  ancient  and  respectable  English 
family,  and  was  born  in  1630,  in  the  castle  of  Caraow,  id 
the  province  of  Wicklow.  He  partook,  in  no  small  degreci 
of  the  miseries  of  the  period  which  marked  his  youth.  At 
the  early  age  of  eleven  years,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  £o^ 
land,  being  driven  by  the  rebellion  from  Ireland.  No  sooner 
had  his  commiserating  relatives  determined  to  educate  Um 
to  some  profession,  than  they  were  proscribed  for  adhering 
to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign ;  he  received,  therefore,  only 
that  learning  which  a  grammar  school  could  give.  AaioQie 
small  recompence  for  the  hardships  he  and  his  family  had 
undergone,  he  was  admitted  at  the  Restoration  as  pniaai* 
vant  in  the  College  of  Arms;  but  conscientioosly  attached 
to  James  II.  he  obtained  leave,  after  the  Revolution,  to 
resign  his  tabard  to  Mr.  King,  rouge  dragon,  who  paid 
him  220/.  for  his  office.  He  retired  to  Bloomsbnry,  or  its 
vicinity,  where  he  died,  January  16, 1693,  and  waa  bnried 
in  St.  Bride's  upper  church-yard.  The  last  days  of  this 
valuable  man  (we  are  informed)  corresponded  but  too 
unhappily  with  the  first.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Jokes,  of  Bottington,  in  the  conntj  of  Moot- 
gomery,  relict  of  William  Kerry,  by  whom  he  had  isaae. 
His  works  are  ''  A  Genealogical  History  of  the  Kinga 
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bf  t^ortogal,^  folio,  1664,  partlj  a  tranilttiiotl,  t>iibli8hed  in 
tonpliment  to  Catherine  of  Bragania^  cobsort  to  Charies 
il.;  **  The  Order  and  Ceremonies  used  lit  the  Foneral  of 
his  Grace  George  Duke  of  Albemarle  |**  this  is  a  thin 
ibiio,  the  whole  represented  in  engra^itig  t  **  A  Genealo- 
^cal  History  of  the  Kings  of  England/*  folio,  Savoy^ 
1677,  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  by  whose  command  the 
Work  was  undertaken  ;  this  is  our  author's  best  and  most 
estimable  performance;  many  of  the  engravings  are  by 
Hollar.  Mr.  Stebbing,  the  Somerset  herald,  reprinted  it 
in  1707,  continuing  it  until  that  year*  "  The  Coronation 
of  King  James  II.  and  Queen  Mary,^*  folio.  Savoy,  1687; 
this  is  a  most  superb  work. 

All  the  above  works  of  Sandford  are  very  scarce,  and 
fine  copies,  when  they  are  met  with,  bear  a  high  price. 

■  ■ri  rtiiiiB 


General  SAllSFIELD. 

Of  the  early  particulars  of  this  great  warrior^s  life  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Limerick,  by  iateroepting  the  battering 
artillery  and  ammunition  destin^  to  ,spppQr|;_that  siege- 
He  one  day  left  Limerick  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
and  having  so  directed  his  march  as  to  make  King  William 
think  he  had  no  design  upon  bis  artillery,  he  suddenly 
crossed  the  Shannon,  and  coming  up  in  the  nigbt  with  the 
convoy,  he  cut  to  pieces  the  detachment  that  guarded  it, 
and  then  charging  the  great  guns  with  powder  up  to.tb^ 
muzzles,  and  burying  them  and  the  rest  of  the  ammvnitioa 
in  the  ground,  he,  by  meana  of  a  train,  set  fife  to  the 
buried  powder,  and  the  artillery  and. every  thing  elseUen^ 
up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.  This  ezplotion  was  beard 
at  Limerick,  and  convinced  King  Willittn  that  be  had  loai 
his  convoy.  This  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of  Safi« 
field's,  made  William  feel  that  he  had  tben  no  otb«r  ehaactf 
for  taking  Limerick  but  by  storoi*  He  accordingly 
ordered  one;  but,  even  after  bis  troope  bad  entered  dHl 
town,  they  were  repulsed  withfMch  sUnghier^  tbat  IM 
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thonsaiid  of  the  bravest  of  them  were  left  dead  od  tbe 
spot.  William  immediately  after  this  raised  the  siege ^ 
and  Sarsfield  had  the  glory  of  preserving  his  native 
country  to  his  unfortunate  master  King  James,  for  another 
campaign,  against  the  ablest  general  of  the  age.  He  waa 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  was  second  in 
command  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim.  St.  Ruth  (who  was 
the  first  in  command)  and  he,  not  having  agreed  on  any 
one  point,  the  former  did  not  communicate  to  him  the 
order  of  his  battle  that  day;  so  that  when  St.  Ruth  fieU, 
Lord  Lucan,  upon  whom  the  chief  command  devolved, 
knew  but  little  of  the  disposition  of  the  army,  with  the 
exception  of  that  part  which  had  been  immediately  onder 
his  own  orders;  notwithstanding,  however,  this  adverse 
circumstance,  he  acquired  great  honour,  by  the  masterly 
retreat  he  made  to  Gal  way  and  Loughrea,  to  one  of  which 
he  conducted  the  infantry,  and  to  the  other  the  horse.  He 
afterwards  fell  in  one  of  Marlborough's  battles,  covered 
with  wounds,  in  the  service  of  France,  in  which  be  had 
tbe  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 


THOMAS  SHERIDAN,  D.D. 

The  intimate  friend  of  Dean  Swift;  is  said  by  Shield,  ia 
Gibber's  *^  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  to  have  been  born  abonf 
1684,  in  the  county  of  Cavan ;  where,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  his  parents  lived  in  no  very  elevated  state* 
They  are  described  as  being  unable  to  afford  their  sod  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education ;  but  he  being  observed 
to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  attracted  the  notice  of 
a  friend  to  bis  family,  who  sent  him  to  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  bis  support  while  he 
remained  there.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and 
set  up  a  school  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a  vciy 
high  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attentkw 
bestowed  on  the  morals  of  the  scholany  as  for  their  JMO- 
iiciency  in  literature.  So  great  was  the  estimaCMMi  fla 
which  this  seminary  was  held,  that  it  is  asserted  ia 
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yairt  to  baTe  proddced  the  sum  of  1000/.  It  does  not- 
appear  that  he  had  any  coDsiderable  preferment ;  bat  hit 
iotimaGy  wiih  Swift,  in  1725|  procured  for  htm  a  liviog  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  worth  about  150/.  a-year,  of  which 
he  went  to  take  possession^  and  by  an  act  of  inadvertence 
destroyed  all  his  future  expectations  of  rising  in  the 
church ;  for,  being  at  Cork  on  the  1st  of  August^  the 
anniversary  of  King  George's  birth-day,  he  preached  » 
sermon  which  had  for  its  text,  *^  Sufficient  for  the  day  it- 
the  evil  thereof;"  on  its  being  known  he  was  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  forbidden 
the  castle.  This  living  Dr.  Sheridan  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  Dunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the 
farmers  and  power  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fell  as  low  as  80/.  per  annum.  He  gave  it  up  for  the 
free  school  of  Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well  in  so 
cheap  a  country  on  80/.  a-year  salary,  besides  his  scholars; 
but  the  air  being,  as  he  said,  too  moist  and  unwholesome^ 
and  being  disgusted  with  some  persons  who  lived  there» 
he  sold  the  school  for  about  400/. ;  and  having  soon  spent 
the  money,  became  infirm  in  healthy  and  died  September 
10,  1738,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 
Lord  Cork  has  given  the  following  character  of  him  }— 
**  Dr.  Sheridan  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  flsaoj 
instances  perfectly  adapted  for  that  station.  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  in 
their  customs  and  antiquities.  He  had  that  kind  of  .good 
nature  which  absence  of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and 
carelessness  of  fortune  produced ;  and,  although  not  oyer 
strict  in  his  own  conduct,  yet  he  took  care  of  the  morality 
of  his  scholars,  whom  he  sent  to  the  university  remarkablj 
well  founded  in  all  classical  learning,  and  not  ill  inatriieted 
in  the  social  duties  of  life.  He  was  slovenjj,  indigent 
and  cheerful.  He  knew  books  much  better  tbaQ  men ; 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  money  least  of  all. ,  In  ihb  situ* 
ation,  and  with  this  disposition,  Swift  fastened  opon 
as  upon  a  prey  with  which  he  intended  to  regale 
whenever  bis  appetite  shonld  prompt  hinu"   His  lordship 
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then  meotioDs  the  event  of  the  anlucky  lermon,  and  addlf 
**  Thi8  ill-starredi  good  oatured,  improvident  man  retained 
to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at  coart|  and  eved 
banished  from  the  castle.  But  still  he  remuned  a  puniteri 
a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit:  not  a  day  passed  witln 
out  a  rebusy  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  or  hit 
fiddlestick  were  in  continual  motion,  and  yet  to  little  or 
no  purpose/'  &c.  &c.  This  character  is  in  a  great  measnitf 
confirmed  by  his  son  in  his  Life  of  Swift. 

He  published  a  prose  translation  of  Persios,  to  which 
he  added  the  best  notes  of  former  editors,  together  with 
many  judicious  ones  of  his  own,  12mo.  1739*  Many  of 
his  letters  are  also  to  be  found  in  Swift^s  MiscellanicSi 
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AcToa,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  article,  and  was  bora  in  \m$ 
at  Quiica,  a  place  which  to  future  times  will  acquire  a 
degree  of  importance,  as  the  residence  of  Swift,  and  tte 
birth-place  of  most  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  family,  particularly 
of  the  author  of  the  '<  School  for  Scandal.*'    Under  bia 
father,  who  was  the  most  eminent  schoolmaster  of  hii 
time,  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education,  and 
had  the  honour  to  be  noticed  for  his  proficiency  in  litera* 
ture  by  his  godfather.    At  the  age  of  thirteen,  io  17S4,  he 
was  admitted  of  the  foundation  at  Westminster  school,  at 
which  seminary  he  continued  two  years,  and  was  by  pure 
merit  elected  a  king's  scholar.    His  father  was  then  to 
poor,  that  he  could  not  add  14/.  to  enable  the  boy  to 
finish  the  year ;  and  was  forced  to  recal  him  to  Dablioi 
at  the  university  of  which  the  doctor  had  friends,  and 
procured  his  son's  entrance  on  the  foundation,  where  he 
took  his  degree  in  arts.    In  the  year  1738,  he  lost  his 
father,  and  at  that  juncture  it  was  his  intention  to  follow 
his  steps,  and  devote  himself  to  the  education  of  yonth^ 
which,  he  observes  **  he  ever  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  honourable  stations  in  life-^-^-HanDg  his 
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• 

fttdiei^t  reputation  to  build  upoo,  and  some  rerj  advan* 
tageons  proposals  made  to  him  upon  that  head,  he  had  the 
most  flattering  prospect  of  success,  and  would  certainly 
bare  entered  upon  the  office  immediately  after  taking  his 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  but  for  one  objection.    He' saw 
a  deficiency  in  the  early  part  of  education,  that  the  study 
of  the  English  language  was  neglected,  and  it  could  not 
be  reduced  to  any  rule,  unless  the  art  of  speaking  was 
revived.    The  revival  of  the  long  lost  art  of  oratory 
became  therefore   the  first  necessary  step  towards  his 
design.    To  obtain  this  there  was  but  oue  way  open> 
which  was  the  stage;  accordingly  he  made  his  appearance 
at  Smock-alley  theatre,  January  ^9, 1743)  in  the  character 
of  Richard  the  Third,  with  distinguished  encouragement 
and  applause*     His  theatrical  career  was,  however,  soon 
interrupted  ;  for,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  was  obliged 
both  to  defend  his  own  conduct,  and  repel  the  attacks  of 
T.  Gibber,  who  took  an  opportunity  of  involving  him  in  a 
controversy,  which  was  carried  on  with  dignity  and  Spirit 
by  Sheridan,  and  with  flippancy  and  pertness  by  Gibber* 
The  cause  of  the  dispute  arose  from  the  robe  in  which 
Gato   used  to  be  performed,  being  taken  away  by  the 
manager,  and  without  it  Mr.  Sheridan  refused  to  proceed 
in  his  part.  On  applying  to  Gibber  for  his  advic^  be  was 
treated  with  impertinent  negligence}  and  continuing  bis 
refusal.  Gibber  went  on  the  stage,  aind  ofierJedT  to  r^'ibe 
part  of  Sy  phax.  This  offer  w^  accepted  by  the  audience; 
but  Mr.  Sheridan  considering  it  an  officious  and  insidhuM 
interference,  appealed  to  the  town,  dud  Wtfs  antmr^r^DMiy 
Gibber,  to  whom  a  reply  was  printed,  wbidi  again  WM 
followed  by  a  rejoinder.    In  the  progress  of  thia  eonlnH 
versy,  much  virulence  was  displayed,  and  nmeh^'abtuie 
poured  forth.     Both  parties  lost  their  ttAvi^p'^iBaid'^'j^ 
bably  neither  had  reason  hi'tbe'end  to  applsaillBui  owo 
conduct.  Gibber,  or  a  friend  of  his,  oollteted  all  the  papera 
published,  and  printed  them  in 'a  pampMet;;  entitled,^  The 
Buskin  and  Sock;  being  contrd^ertid'^LeClM'  hitweta 
Mr.  Thomas  Sheridatiy  trikgediai^  ^  Uti.  ^ttim^jj^Sim 
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Cibber,  comedian/*  Ifimo,  which  seems  to  have  ended 
the  dispute.  The  next  year,  1744,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to 
England,  and  appeared  at  Coventrgarden  theatre,  March 
81,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  season  engaged  at  Drury-lane,  where  a  sort 
of  competition  or  rivalship  was  set  up  between  him  and 
Mr.  Garrick,  which  occasioned  a  quarrel.  On  his  return 
to  Dublin,  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre 
there;  and  Mr.  Garrick,  notwithstanding  the  quarrel^  was 
invited  over.  During  that  season  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Miss  Bellamy,  frequently  acted 
in  the  same  plays ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  with  such  a 
company,  and  in  a  Parliament  winter,  with  all  their 
strength  united,  they  were  not  able  to  exhibit  playi 
oftener  than  two  nights  in  a  week,  and  could  seldom 
ensure  good  houses  to  both  those  nights ;  and  that  the 
receipt  of  the  whole  season  did  not  exceed  3400/.  Mr. 
Sheridan  continued  in  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
which  before  that  time  had  been  conducted  in  a  terf 
disorderly  manner ;  and  the  abuses  had  continued  so  lo^g 
as  to  be  evidently  a  very  arduous,  if  not  impracticable 
task  to  reform.  He  was,  however,  determined  to  attempt 
it;  and  an  event  soon  happened  which  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  enforcing  some  new  regulations. 


On  the  19th  of  January,  1746-7,  a  young  gentlanm  tafluMd  with 

wine,  went  into  the  pit,  and  climbing  over  the  ipikea  of  the  ttage^  very 

•con  made  his  way  to  the  green-room,  where  be  nddreasd  oas  of 

actresses  in  such  indecent  terms,  aloud,  as  made  tbem  sH  fty  to 

dressing  rooms.     He  pursued  one  of  them  thither,  bat  bdng  icpolnd  by 

the  door,  he  made  such  a  noise  there  as  disturbed  the  hnilnrM  of  the 

scenes.    Miss  Bellamy,  whom  he  pursued,  was  then  wanled  oo  tha 

but  could  not  come  out  for  fear.    Mr.  Sheridan  (who  was  in  the 

of  .£sop)  went  to  the  door,  attended  by  the  servant!  and  a  gnud, 

ordered  them  to  take  that  gentleman  away,  and  condnct  Um  to  ths  pitf 

from  whence  he  came.    This  was  done  without  the  leatl  bnsile  or  o^ 

struction  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman ;  but  when  he  airlvod  in  ths  ptt^  ko 

seized  a  basket  from  one  of  the  orange-women,  and  when  tho 

came  on  the  stage,  took  the  best  aim  he  could  at  him  with  jtha 

one  of  which  taking  phice,  Mr.  Sheridan  addressed  the  aadine9<i 

happened  to  be  but  thin  that  night)  for  protection.     As  I 

some  gentlemen  in  the  pit  who  were  aoqnaiBted  with  ths  ilsisr^  Ihey 
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jBtnctd  Vim  with  tome  cttfficalty,  but  not  tffl  aereral  abnalTt  BtOMt  had 
pMtedflrottUmyMchMicoiiDdrdaiidiiteal;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  wit  •• 
■neb  diieooeerted  at  to  aay,  ''  I  am  as  good  a  gentleman  ai  ftm  9nf* 
which  vorda  were  tiie  next  day  altered  thns^  ^  I  am  as  good  a  genttemaa 
mmifimiki  Amm."  After  the  phiy,  this  yoong  hero  went  oat  of  the  pit, 
and  fiMnd  his  way  to  Hr.  Sheridan's  dressing  room,  where  to  his  fiicay 
before  the  senrants,  he  called  him  the  same  abusiTe  names,  which,  of 
coarse,  provoked  him  to  give  him  some  blows,  which  the  genttemaa  took 
jerj  patiently;  and  by  means  of  another  falsehood  (that  Sheridan's  ser- 
vants in  the  room  held  him  while  their  master  beat  Um)  the  dab  of  his 
coB^MmioBs,  to  whom  he  went  that  night  with  his  broken  nose  and  other 
grioTances,  were  so  animated  and  incensed  that  a  scoondrel  player  shoald 
beat  ajratfiMMB,  that  a  party  was  directly  formed— a  powerful  fighttog 
party,— and  the  next  day  all  persons  were  threatened  openly  hi  eveiy 
coffee-hoase  that  dared  to  look  as  if  they  Inclined  to  take  the  part  of 
Sheridan.  His  name  being  in  the  bills  soma  days  after  to  perform  Hotatlo^ 
several  letters,  cards,  and  messages  were  sent  to  bim,  warning  him  not  to 
leave  bis  honse  that  evening,  and  to  take  particular  care  to  be  well 
guarded  even  there.  He  followed  this  friendly  advice;  and  when  Mr* 
Dyer  weot  on  the  stage  to  apotegise  for  his  not  performing  the  part,  and 
to  acquaint  the  audience  with  Us  reasons,  at  that  instant  about  fifty  of  tin 
party,  with  tbe  young  hero  at  their  head,  rose  in  the  pit,  and,  clhnbJBg 
over  the  spikes  on  the  stage,  ran  directly  to  the  green-room;  from  thence 
to  all  tbe  dressing  rooms ;  broke  open  those  that  were  locked ;  ran  ap  to 
the  wardrobe  and  thrust  tbeir  swords  bito  all  the  chests  and  presses  of 
cloths,  by  way  of  feeling,  they  said,  if  Sheridan  was  concealed  there. 
After  many  of  these  violences  a  party  went  off  to  his  boose;  bat  findhig 
he  had  provided  for  their  reception,  they  thought  proper  to  retire.  lUt 
transaction  happened  on  a  Thursday  night ;  and  ftom  ^mt  time  fbr  seveial 
nights  the  theatre  was  shut  up;  but  during  the  interval  the  frieida  of  eodl 
side  employed  themselves  in  defending  and  attaekhig  eaeh  other  fima  tha 
press.  The  spirit  of  tbe  most  respectable  people  was  by  this  ttea  reaied 
to  oppose  thellcentionsness  of  the  rioters.  The  chief  lahabttanta  began 
at  this  junctore  to  assemble,  and  resolve  to  enooarage  and  protect  tin 
aianager.  Several  dtixens,  who  seldom  were  seen  in  the  theatre,  weia  aa 
sensible  of  the  advantages  and  hnportaace  of  a  well  regatetod  stagtf  that 
theydedared  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and  his  friends,  that  tiiey  wovU  aaw 
than  ever  appear  there,  and  doubted  not  being  able  to  piotaet  the 
and  the  actors  in  general  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  With 
of  this  kind,  and  a  consdonsness  of  his  being  In  the  ri|^  Mr.  Sharidn 
consented  to  tbe  performance  of  Richard.  Tbe  hoaae  iilad  aoifler  thmi 
usuaL  The  play  opened  with  great  qaietaess,  bat  at  the  tettwead  of  the 
first  act,  when  Richard  appeared,  a  oonfhsed  noise  was  haaid  In  dlfilbieBt 
parts,  but  chiefly  from  the  boxes,  of  **  sobadsdoB— a  lahmMnn  mhmls 
sion— off— off— off  r  Mr.  Sheridaa  advaaeed  with  wpaetfU  bows,  bat 
was  prevented  speaking  by  loader  and  amia  dMfaMt  aoaods  of  no  sah« 
^.Visstoa— oosnbmissioo^-goonwllhtfwplir-''  Uwiihilidecoadaactvra 
9m  the  cdebrated  Dr.  Lucas  foaa  ap  hi  the  fit^  airt  oiMftod  ttit  f<i^  ff 
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the  audience^  and  the  freedom  a^  the  stage.    He  tsvfnmtA  Ida  utmdili- 

ment  and  detesbtioii  of  men's  bringing  tiieir  private  qvarrds  wiA 

gen  or  players  Into  the  theatre,  and  soch  he  apprehended  the  preaenC 

to  be;  hot  since  the  dispute  was  introduced,  it  mnst,  Uke  other  diipatiei 

there,  be'determined  by  the  majority.    He  presomed  every  sober  perMW 

in  the  house  came  to  receive  the  entertainment  promised  In  tihe  UDa,  fof 

which  he  payed  liis  money  at  the  door.    The  actors  theni  he  otMehredf 

were  (he  servants  of  the  audience,  and  under  their  protecHoB  dnriag  thiit 

performance;  and  he  looked  upon  every  insult  or  intermptioo  gireB  to 

tliem  In  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  offered  to  the  audience.    He  appre* 

bended  the  matter  in  dispute  was  no  breach  of  the  duty  of  the  maaigeii  or 

actors  cognizable  by  any  persons  present ;  but  whether  it  was  §6^  or  thoaglt 

otherwise  by  the  house,  the  question  might  be  easily  detenntned.    Ba 

therefore  moved,  tliat  those  who  were  for  prcserflng  the  decency  and 

freedom  of  the  stage,  should  distinguish  themselves  by  die  holding  up  of 

hands ;  judging  tliat  when  they  should  come  to  know  their  Bumbeis  and 

superiority,  they  would  silence  or  turn  out  their  opponents.   He  was  heard 

with  great  respect,  and  saluted  with  shouts  of  appbrasiB ;  but  on  the  dlvlstti 

the  numbers  were  so  great  against  the  rioters,  and  withaf  appcmd  w 

animated  for  action,  that  the  minority  suddenly  went  off,  and  left  the  paw 

formance  of  that  night  in  quiet.  Nothing  was  yet  done  dedalvelyy  bat  eM^ 

party  by  this  time  was  more  exasperated  against  the  other.    At  lenglh 

matters  came  to  a  crisis.    There  was  an  annual  play  appointed  befbM  fh« 

riot  began,  the  <<  Fair  Penitent,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Itoa|rftBl  Ihrliicm^ 

bles;  and  the  governors,  who  were  all  persons  of  conseqndicCy  demvmMt 

the  performance  of  their  benefit  play,  and  sent  the  manager  word  (whft 

was  to  perform  the  part  of  Horatio)  that  they  would  take  ipoiB  iheai  te 

defend  him  that  oight;  resting  assured  no  set  of  men  irodd  oppoae  a 

charity  play,  especiQlly  as  all  the  ladies  of  quality  exerted  tiwfr  hitereit^ 

and  were  to  honour  it  with  their  presence.    The  blils  were  accbrdfaifiy 

posted  up,  and  the  governors  went  eariy  to  tiie  theatre  irith  their  wUlt 

wands:  the  boxes  and  pit  would  have  been  filled  with  fauUca,  if  ehloat  ^hdf 

gentlemen  had  not  taken  early  possession  of  the  mlddla  (ttf  two  or  three 

benches  near  the  spikes  of  the  orchestra.     There  were  abere  a  handrail' 

Uidies  seated  on  the  stage,  and  when  the  curtain  drew  ap  aettdm  centf 

equal  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  house.    At  the  entrance  tt  ISim 

Sheridan  (who  had  the  honour  of  being  ushered  in  by  the  gpveraow)  ilMiJie 

thirty  men,  all  armed,  rose  up  in  the  pit  and  ordered  hfan  off;  and'  tibey 

were  joined  by  some  few  placed  in  both  galleries.    Mr.  Sharidkn  wilW 

drew,  and  then  violent  disputes  aud  threatenings  began  between 'ttis 

governors  on  the  stage  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  pit;  and  soawt&ing '^i^ 

like  challenges  passed  between  several  of  them,  as  all  the  periona  on  bdtt 

sides  were  publicly  known.    Among  the  governors  was  a  sAdent'of  ttk' 

college  in  his  bachelor's  gown,  who  behaved  with'  some  waimtii  igdH 

those  who'opposed  the  play,  and  a  gentleman  (near  tiiesplkay  fii*'tfieiBt 

threw  an  apple  at  him,  called  him  scoundrel,  and  (as  he  dedftrei) 

they  were  all  a  pack  of  scoundrels.   This  exasperated  the  eoHeg^  vd 

members  of  It  were  very  eager  to  take  their  reveagei  wUclii  tiM  Cii9 
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Hny  ilitrimi  die  mnt  4qr.  Hie  ptay,  h^wnr^  mm  not  itpfCMoMy 
iniAfflBliiiiieoiilkiloa  rd^jMddNwlBf  thewMeoftbeirig^  Ttelwdi 
ymtkvm  mtm  tiuMght  ffoper  to  order  the  narter  of  tte  roveb  to  alMK  vp 
dwitheatro  by  lii§  avthorityy  which  wit  ■ecordingly  done.  The  yeof 
fwtiww  who  begu  Hm  distarbonce  wm  takes  op  ibr  aninlling  Mr. 
gheridiB^  and  for  Briachief  done  at  the  theatre,  i»<he  dieiiiiigiomiaDd 
wardMbe;'  aad  tiie  manager  was  indicted  lor  ananltinf-and  beating  the 
fendenan  in  hia  droning  room.  When  die  tinie  of  trial  drew  near,  the 
liOfd  Chief  Iwtice  Mailay  aeot  foe  die  High  Sheriff^  and  directed  hfan  to 
nnke  oat  and  bringa  list  of  snffident  and'aMe  jwoie  toUs  tordihip.  TUs 
■vaa.dene  'to  .present  any  nnihir  practices  heimg  vsod*  On  the  dagra^ 
pointed  for  the  triaki  that  of  Mr.  Sheridan  caaw  on  first;  when  it  appaaf- 
ing  that  the  gentleman  ga^e  the  manager  snchpfOTokingabQsive  language 
In  his  dressiQT  room^  as  compelled  him  to  beat  Um  out  of  it,  andthat  no 
other  person  onched  him,  .the  jory  acqaitted  the  piisepefwitboat  going 
oat  of  the  box.  Hie  former  piasecnt^,  now  beopme  the  entprit,  than 
appeared  at  the  bar,  and  the  foots  charged  on  him  were  prored  byoHmgr 
witaesiies.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  Mr.  Sheridan  was  called,  and  dnrtaig 
bis  examination  one  of  the  connsel  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  got  ap^  and 
said,  <*  He  wanted  to  see  a  oniiosity.  I  have  oAsn  seen  (continned  he) 
a  geotlemaD  soldier,  and  a  gendeman  tailor,  hot  I  have  never  seen  a  gentla* 
man  player."  Mr.  Sheridan  bowed,  and  said,  **  Sir,  I  hope  yea^see  mm 
now/'  The  resolt  of  the  trial  was,  that  the  gentleBsan  was  fomid  gattly, 
gad  the  sentence  passed  npon  him  was  a  ftie  of  five  hnndred  poaads,  aad 
three  months  imprisonment.  After  he  had  remafaied  in  eonfinanMBt  a 
week,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Sheridan  for  his  interforenoe  -in  his  behaify  who 
instandy  solicited  the  goTemment  to  relinqaish  the  fine^  whidi  was  giaatoi 
bim.  He  then  became  solicitor  and  bail  hhnself  to  the  Ceart  'of  Miagk 
Bench  for  his  enhu^ement,  and  sacceeded  ia  his  appUdtthNL  Tbaalli; 
Sheridaa  emancipated  the  stage  from  the  abjeet  and  Imnadnlnas  stato  la 
which  it  existed  preTiouo  to  his  coaaeetioa  with  it;  aad  lhaa*tfaii  ttee 
regalarity,  order,  and  decency,  were  hitrodnoad. 
stance*  which  this  event  gave  rise  to^  it  was  the  ■eaaaof  his 
acquainted  with  the  tody  whom  he  shortly  afterwards mafiiediir'  TUa  wto 
MiM Chamberiaui,  who  was  bom  in  Ireland^  la  die  year. tfS4^  bat  d» 
sceaded  from  •»  good  English  ftmily,  which  hnd  reasofed  fIMm*'' flUa 
was;  the  grand^nghter  of  Sir  Oliver  C^amberiafa^  mud^M^i  tha'eai^ 
trover^ occasioned  by  the  riot^  wroto  a smaD pawpblut  In dM d^Badaif 
theamnager.  So  weU-dmed  a  work  exdthig  thratteadaa  ef  Mr.  Wrtliligfc 
he  proefifedbiaiself  to  be  totrodnced  to  hia  foir  paHeotai,  t»  afiiaar  f 
was  soon  after  married.  She  was  a  person' of  the 
in  every  relation  of  lifo,'with  the  mosl  sngaghigas— »  '^ 
lived  in  great  doamstio  banaony  above  twaaity  yaam.  Ib>( 
of  die  theatre.  Mr,  Sheridaa  now  paawd  eeferal  fmn^iMtw^p  iatoi 
varietyduui usually ^ttcndr the  diracllovof ie  iiMflHrtSi mwmMm}^ 
some  broils  with  performers,  and  soaM  uaaplriatii  bat 
fiom  the  public  Over  his  perforama  he 
dmejy  from  die  fimmeas  of  hit  eoodaet  »  wal  aa  dM  IwpaitMlty  if  M^ 
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was  varioui :  in  fome  aeaMmfy  the  theatra  pmlBcii 
■ble  pffvfit ;  in  othen,  hit  gaim  were  hat  inwll.  In  tUi  ummntWf  hmrevcr, 
he  continoedy  with  the  protpect  of  a  finn  eitabllihmcBt  Ar  lifty  mud  Ike 
meant  of  a  competency,  if  not  afflaence,  until  another  ilorm  made  aUp- 
wreck  of  hit  fortune,  and  drove  him  entirely  from  hit  pott,  to  take  refnge 
hi  England.'For  tome  time  before  thit  period,  lie  had  faHlitnled  a  dab, 
the  memlien  of  which  were  in  nomber  about  fifty  or  aizty  panooa ;  dileAy 
lords  and  meml)en  of  parliament,  who  were  invited  to  dine  togetlwr  la  tha 
manager's  apartment  in  the  theatre,  no  female  being  admltled  bat  Mn. 
WoflSngton,  who  was  phwed  in  a  great  chair  at  the  bead  of  the  taUep  aad 
elected  president  for  the  season.  This  club  was  begnn  withoat  any  party 
intention  on  the  side  of  the  manager,  but,  by  the  meant  of  Mra.  Wofiqg- 
ton,  was,  in  175S,  metamorphosed  from  its  original  deaign  into  one  of  a 
political  nature :  the  conversation  and  general  tnattt  of  thit  weekly  aMOM- 
biy,  which  were  what  might  be  called  anti-patriotic,  toon  became  tha  talk 
of  the  town ;  aud  the  manager,  of  course,  was  severely  abated  lor  hcfaig 
the  supporter  of  the  society,  as  he  most  certainly  and  effectnally  wa% 
when  he  was  the  person  who  paid  for  it  all.  At  thit  critical  and  daageraos 
juncture,  it  is  not  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  this  assembly  of  coortiert  pohliely ' 
supported  by  the  nuuiager,  who  being  ahfo  the  principal  aetor,  was  cflnw- 
«|nently  at  all  times  within  the  immediate  resentment  of  the  praveked 
party,  should  become  the  object  of  revenge,  llie  patriota  of  tha  diy 
resolved  to  watch  for  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy  hia^  and  an  oeeadaa 
toon  offered. 

llie  tragedy  of  <<  Mahomef  had  been  for  sobw  tfane  tingled  ont  by  te 
manager  to  be  revived ;  the  chief  parts  were  written  ont  and  cait  tka 
winter  preceding,  in  the  following  manner:  Pahniim,  Bin.  Woffnglan; 
Zaphne,  Mr.  Sheridan ;  and  Alcanor,  Mr.  Digget.  On  Febramy  H,  17S4» 
the  night  of  performance,  the  pit  was  filled  very  soon  with  the  leaden  and 
chiefs  of  the  country  party ;  and  when  Digget  apoke  the  fiilhlirtng 
speech :— «<  If,  ye  powers  divine,"  &c.  (act  L  scene  1,)  the  BEMment  he  hod 
finished  it,  all  the  party  in  the  pit  roared  oat  meere  ;  wUeh  wat  continnad 
with  such  violence,  that  the  actor,  after  discovering  doe  atloiilthaifwil  in 
hit  oonntenance,  very  readily  spoke  the  whole  speech  over  agafa,  whick 
vras  most  remarkably  applauded  by  the  audience.  The  fine  tcenaa  of 
Zaphne  and  Palmira,  which  are  the  best  in  the  play,  and 
by  their  principal  and  usually  applauded  actors,  tUt  nl^ 
ticed,  and  all  the  applause  fell  on  the  character  of  Aloanor.  AMongh  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  from  the  appearancea  then  eahibitnd.  It 
have  laid  aside  the  pbiy  for  the  present,  yet  the  isanager  nnfortnnalily 
yielded  to  a  request  made  him  to  perform  ^  Mahomai^  a  aecond 
and  contented  himself  with  ordering  a  general  sammont  to  all  tiM 
pany  to  meet  him  in  the  green-room  on  the  Friday  morning,  tha  day 
the  play  was  to  be  acted.  When  the  company  were  all  aitwnhladj  be  an* 
tered  the  room  with  a  paper  in  hU  hand,  and  read  tbem  a  lectare  « tha 
dutiet  of  an  actor,  particubu-ly  respecting  hit  conduct  to  tha 
proceeded  to  shew,  in  the  most  glaring  coloorsi  that  the 
titoted  hinuelf  to  the  wanton  hamour  of  an  aflditMiTi 
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disgrace  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  all  his  brethren.  Mr.  Digges  rose  up 
and  said,  It  was  very  obvious  that  this  lecture  on  the  duties  of  an  actor 
was  levelled  at  him;  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  brought  that 
disgrace  upon  himself  and  his  brethren ;  but  as  the  same  play  was  to  be 
performed  the  following  night,  and  the  same  demand  from  the  audience 
was  likely  to  fall  on  him,  he  desired  to  know  what  were  the  manager's 
commands  in  regard  to  his  conduct.  Mr.  Sheridan's  reply  was,  that  he 
should  give  him  no  directions,  but  leave  him  to  do  as  he  thought  proper. 
Digges  then  said,  **  Sir,  if  I  should  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  audience, 
and  repeat  the  speech  as  I  did  before,  am  I  to  incur  your  censure  for  doing 
it  ?"  The  manager  replied, "  Not  at  all ;  I  leave  you  to  act  in  that  matter 
as  you  think  proper."  The  night  following,  March  2,  was  the  performance. 
The  pit  was  full  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open,  the  house  crowded ;  and 
this  remarkable  speech  in  the  first  scene,  as  soon  as  ever  it  was  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  actor,  he  was  called  upon  to  repeat,  with  the  same  vehemence 
as  on  the  first  night.  The  actor  seemed  startled,  and  stood  some  time 
rootionlesH:  at  last,  at  the  continued  fierceness  of  the  encores,  he  made 
a  motion  to  be  heard,  and  when  silence  was  obtained,  he  said,  ^*  It 
would  give  him  the  highest  pleasure  imaginable  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  audience,  but  he  had  his  private  reasons  for  begging  they 
would  be  80  good  as  to  excuse  him,  as  his  compliance  would  be  greatly 
injurious  to  him."  On  his  saying  that,  they  immediately  called  out, 
Sheridan!  Sheridan  !  the  manager  !  the  manager  !  and  this  cry  soon  became 
universal  throughout  all  parts  of  the  house.  After  some  time  Mr.  Digges 
left  the  stage ;  and  the  uproar  continuing,  Mr.  Sheridan  (who  stood 
behind  the  scenes)  ordered  the  curtain  down,  and  sent  on  the  prompter  to 
acquaint  the  audience  that  they  were  ready  to  perform  the  play,  if  they 
were  suffered  to  go  on  in  quiet;  if  not,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their 
money  again.  The  prompter  was  not  heard,  bnt  obliged  to  withdraw. 
Mr.  Sheridan  then  said,  with  some  agitation,  <'  They  have  no  right  to  call 
upon  me ;  I  '11  not  obey  their  call ;  I  '11  go  up  to  my  room  and  tradress 
myself;"  and  be  went  up.  Some  of  his  best  friends  left  the  pit  and  boxes, 
and  went  to  his  dressing  room  after  him,  and  entreated  him  not  to  undress, 
but  to  go  down  and  endeavour  to  pacify  an  audience  that  knew  he  was 
there,  and  must  be  enraged  at  his  refusal  to  appear  before  them.  Bnt  at 
these  reasons  and  these  entreaties  of  his  friends  he  remained  unmoved : 
and  being  strongly  possessed  with  the  notion  that  personal  nuschief  wai 
intended  him,  he  got  into  a  chair,  went  home,  and  left  the  honse  in  that 
uproar  and  confusion.  Mrs.  Woffington  was  then  persuaded  to  appear 
before  them,  to  see  if  a  fine  woman  could  assuage  the  fury  of  the  many* 
headed  monster ;  but  she  was  not  heard.  Digges  wai  the  seeming  favourite 
and  reigning  orator.  He  was  desired  to  go  on,  and  to  astnre  the  andience 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  laid  him  under  no  injunction  not  to  repeat  the  speech, and 
therefore  could  not  on  that  account  have  incurred  their  displeasure.  Digget 
went  on,  moved  to  be  heard,  and  a  profound  silence  eniaed ;  be  repeated 
what  he  bad  been  desired,  but  in  vain ;  as  they  bad  called  so  long  for 
Sheridan,  they  would  insist  on  having  him  before  tbem/mnd  his  answering 
for  himself.  At  last,  when  they  were  told  he  was  positively  gone  home, 
VOL.   II.  L    L 
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they  insisted  on  bis  being  sent  for,  and  added,  they  wovld  wait 
an  hour,  as  he  was  known  to  live  at  some  distance  ;  and  accordingly  they 
sat  down  quietly  to  amuse  themselves.  Messeni^cre  were  dispatched  to  the 
manager  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resolution  of  the  honseybot  no  arguments 
could  prevail  on  him  to  return  back  :  and  when  the  hour  was  expired  they 
renewed  their  call,  and  after  continuing  it  some  time,  two  of  their  lemdera 
(persons  of  gravity  and  condition)  rose  from  the  pit  and  went  cyff  over 
tlie  boxes ;  that  vras  the  agreed  signal.  A  youth  in  the  pit  then  stood  up, 
and  cried  out,  '^  God  bless  his  Majesty  King  George,  with  three  kama;* 
and  at  the  end  of  the  last  huiza  they  began  to  demolish  the  boose,  and  the 
audience  part  was  all  in  pieces  in  five  minntes.  After  this  execntioD, 
some  moved  to  fire  the  house,  others  to  attack  the  wardrobe.  Accordingly 
a  party  leaped  upon  the  stage,  and  with  their  swords  and  other  ioKtrn- 
ments  cut  and  slashed  the  curtain,  which  was  finely  painted,  and  cost  a 
great  sum  of  money ;  broke  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  scenes  within  thdr 
reach ;  and  some  attempts  were  made  towards  the  wardrobe,  hot  fmdiBf 
that  place  well  defended,  they  retired ;  several  who  went  off  throngh  the 
box-room  dragged  the  grate  full  of  burning  coals  into  the  middle  of  Aa 
room,  laid  some  of  the  broken  doors  of  the  boxes  upon  it,  and  left  tbea 
there.  In  this  condition  they  were  found,  and  time  enough  to  prevent  tbo 
intended  mischief. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  riot,  which  operated  very 
fatally  towards  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  Disgusted 
with  the  public  behaviour,  and  not  much  satisfied  with  his 
theatrical  situation,  he  published  his  case,  and  after  letting 
his  theatre  for  two  3'ears,  he  embarked  for  England.  Here 
he  immediately  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Rich« 
and  (being  desirous  of  compelling  Mr.  Barry  to  go  over  to 
Dublin)  hastily  made  an  engagement  with  him  for  a  share 
of  the  profits  on  such  nights  as  he  should  perform,  without 
having  weighed  circumstances,  or  properly  guarded  against 
events.  His  first  appearance  was  in  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  October  24.  He  also  produced  an  alteration, 
by  himself,  of  Coriolanus,"  formed  out  of  Ujc  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  Thomson,  in  which  he  introduced  a  m8g>- 
nificent  spectacle  of  a  Roman  ovation.  He  performed  also 
Calo,  CEdipus,  Richard  HI.  Shylock,  (Portia,  Mrs.  Wof- 
fington,  October 30,)  Othello,  (iago,  Mr.  Ryan,)  Macbetli, 
(Lady  Macbeth,  Mrs.Woffington,  November  I6,)  Romeo^ 
(Juliet,  Miss  Bellamy,  November  W,)  and  several  other 
characters  ;  but  his  gains,  it  is  imagined,  fell  short  of  what 
he  hoped  for.    As  the  successor  of  Barry,  and  tbe  rival  of 
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iSarrick,  he  by  no  means  answered  the  public  expectationsi 
With  many  peculiarities  in  his  manner,  not  of  the  pleasing 
kind,  nature  seemed  to  have  forbidden  him  by  her  parsi* 
mony  ever  to  have  become  a  popular  performer.  Bvlsti 
those  who  were  willing  to  praise,  and  could  with  justice 
Upplaud  his  skill  and  judgment,  generally  came  a#ay  With* 
bnt  that  complete  satisfaction  which  was  to  be  foUnd  at 
l)n]ry-lane  theatre,  where  Garrick  and  Naturii  carried 
every  thing  before  them.  These  circumstances  all  com« 
bining,  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  knoi^,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  season  his  engagement  was  Hot  renewed.  The  leisure 
he  now  found  naturally  led  him  to  recul^  t6  his  former 
scheme  of  education.  In  April  175^,  h^  wrote  to  Mr* 
Lee  a  proposal  for  engaging  him  for  the  ensuing  season 
in  Dublin,  and  therein  said/'  I  have  beeh  long  weary  of  the 
stage,  and  as  I  have  a  much  more  important  point  in  view^ 
am  determined  to  quit  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  no  con-. 
sideration  should  have  induced  me  to  undertake  it  tbia 
year,  bat  the  want  of  a  proper  person  to  supply  my  place.'' 
A  proper  person,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  find,  and  the 
term  of  the  lease  which  he  had  let  being  now  expired,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Dublin  by  thb  time  incliniiig 
to  receive  him  again  with  favour,  he  resolved  upon  return- 
ing to  his  native  country,  and  resuming  the  management 
of  the  theatre  again  ;  but  in  the  execution  of  this  design 
unexpected  difficulties  arose^  At  the  beginning  of  this 
season  he  also  met  with  a  mortification,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  submit,  however  reluctantly.  Previous  to  hi» 
appearance,  an  apology  for  his  former  conduct  was  de* 
manded  by  the  public>  and  with  so  much  eaniestneM>  thai 
it  became  necessary  to  promise  it  unconditionally.  TI16 
night  was  accordingly  fixed,  and  every  part  of  the  hoate 
crowded  soon  after  the  doors  were  open.  When  the 
curtain  drew  up  he  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  stage 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  fearing  (in  tha^miavoidablecoai*^. 
fusion)  to  trust  entirely  to  his  memory.  It  was  the  opi' 
nion  of  some  of  the  best  judges,  that  no  man  within  tbei^' 
observation  ever  appeared  before  tbepnUie  with  se  tn^tk 
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address,  or  spoke  to  the  passions  with  sach  propriety. 
Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  several  of  his  male  auditors. 
After  the  apology  was  over,  and  his  pardon  had  been 
signed  by  the  loudest  acclamation,  he  had  begun  to  retire; 
he  advanced  again,  and  with  broken,  faltering  accents, 
spoke  as  follows  : — ^'  Your  goodness  to  me,  at  this  import- 
ant crisis,  has  so  deeply  affected  me,  that  I  want  powers 
to  express   myself:   my   future  actions  shall  shew   my 
gratitude."     He  appeared  a  few  nights  after  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet,  to  a  crowded  audience,  and  received 
the  utmost  applause.     The  same  success  attended  most  of 
his   principal   characters  ;    but,  though  he  brought  the 
celebrated  dancers  from  the  opera  in  London,  Bugiani  and 
Marenesi,  to  perform  that  season,  at  a  great  price,  yet  the 
audiences  began  to  slacken  for  want  of  a  capital  female 
actress.     Having  been  disappointed  in  the  abilities  of  a 
young  lady  new  to  the  stage,  whom  he  had  engaged  in 
London,  and  also  of  the  assistance  he  hoped  to  have  found 
in  Mr.  Lee,  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  every  auxiliary  that 
ofTered,  to  help  a  failing  season.     At  the  end  of  it  Mr. 
Foote  came  to  Dublin,  and  contributed  in  some  measure, 
to  conclude  the  year  in  a  better  manner  than  was  looked 
for,  though  still  un prosperously.      During  Mr.  Burry'i 
residence  in  Dublin,  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  under- 
take the  erecting  and  managing  a  new  theatre  on  a  larger 
and  more  extensive  scale,  in   the  execution  of  which 
scheme  he  had  prevailed  on  Mr.  Woodward,  then  a  per- 
former of  great  reputation  at  Drury-lane,  to  unite  with  him. 
Mr.  Sheridan  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Barry  to  part  with 
his  theatrical  interest  to  him;  but  Barry  had  engaged  too 
far  to  recede.     Sheridan  then  applied  to  Parliament  to 
stop  his  opponents,  by  granting   him  a  monopoly ;  he 
recommended  a  wild  idea  of  grafting  his  plau  of  education 
upon  the  management  of  the  theatre ;  and  he  proposed  to 
give  up  his  interest  to  the  public  upon  certain  terms — 
that  it  might  be  conducted  for  the  public  advantage,  some- 
thing like  the  French   stage.     These  proposals,  though 
enforced  with  warmth,  t^nd  not  withoot  argumeot,  made 
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no  impression ;  they  were  neglected  by  the  majority;  the 
new  theatre  was  proceeded  upon,  and>  as  Mr.  Sheridan 
bad  predicted,  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  rained. 
In  the  season  which  began  in  October  1757,  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  obliged  to  continue  as  before,  both  actor  and  manager; 
but  having  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  in  the  capital 
female  characters,  he  was  more  prosperous  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  also  met  with  much  encouragement 
from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  then  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  favour  he  experienced  from  this  nobleman^ 
encouraged  him  to  hope  for  success  in  his  application  to 
Parliament.  But  finding,  at  length,  that  he  was  to  expect 
nothing  from  his  solicitations,  he  determined  to  oppose 
his  enemies  on  their  own  ground,  with  the  best  company 
which  could  be  collected  against  them.  On  December  6, 
17679  he  summoned  together  a  very  respectable  and  numer- 
ous audience  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  at  the 
music  hall,  in  Fishamble-street, before  whom  he  pronounced 
an  oration,  in  which  he,  with  considerable  address  and 
ability,  set  forth  the  errors  of  the  then  modes  of  education^ 
the  advantages  which  would  attend  the  adopting  his  pro- 
posed improvements  to  individuals,  and  to  the  community 
at  large.  Many  of  the  first  characters  in  the  kingdom  for 
rank  and  learning  were  present.  He  was  beard  with 
respect  and  attention,  and  received  the  plaudits  which 
were  due  to  the  novelty  of  his  plan,  and  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  it.  Fruitless  though  his  efforts  were  to  suppress 
the  new  adventurers,  he  persevered,  as  was  his  cus^m^ 
with  great  steadiness  until  every  glimmer  of  hope  bad 
vanished.  He  then  found  it  necessary  to  muster  his  foicea 
to  oppose  them  in  the  ensuing  season,  1756«9«  He  ac- 
cordingly offered  terms  to  Mrs.  Fitzhenry,  who^  hesitating 
to  accept  them,  he  rashly  declared  against  entering  into 
articles  with  any  one  of  the  company ;  the  consequence 
was  the  immediate  loss  of  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Dexter,  two 
performers  of  great  use  to  the  theatre.  He  then  saw  bis 
mistake,  altered  his  resolution,  and  signed  a  general  article 
with  all  his  company,  and  §timid  determined  on  a  resolote 
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opposition.     He  engaged  Mr.  Digges,  and  Mrs.  Ward^ 
Theopbilus  Gibber,  and  Maddox  the  wire  dancer  (the  two 
last  of  whom  were  cast  away  going  to  Dublin),  and  also 
acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Mrs.  Fitzhenry.    This 
lady,  however,  by  this  time  began  to  entertmn  doubts  of 
the  payment  of  her  salary,  and  demanded  security  for  it; 
which  demand,  unprecedented,  on  a  manager,  so  mnch 
incensed  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  immediately 
to  shew  his  resentment,  and  at  the  same  time  ezpreaaed 
his  doubts  of  his  being  able  to  be  in  Dublin  that  season, 
as  he  had   intended.      This  caused  Mrs.  Fitzhenry  to 
engage  with  the  rival  theatre.    The  remainder  of  this  very 
short  season  was  productive  of  nothing  but  disgrace  and 
disappointment;   loss  succeeded  loss — the  receipts  fell 
short — the  performers  and  tradesmen  were  unpaid— and 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1759,  the  theatre  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
account  was  entirely  closed.     During  this  period,  how* 
ever,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  not  idle.     He  had  composed  his 
lectures  on  elocution, and  began  to  deliver  them  in  London^ 
at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge,  and  other  places,  with  very  great 
success.     At  Cambridge,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  17599  be 
was*  honoured  with  the  same  degree  he  had  received  at 
Dublin,  that  of  master  of  arts.     In  the  winter  of  1760,  be 
engaged  at  Drury-lane  with  Mr.  Garrick,  on  certain  shares. 
He  also  represented  Horatio,  in  the  "  Fair  Penitent/'  and 
John,  in  '^  King  John,"  to  Mr.  Garrick's  Lothario  and 
Faulconbridge ;  and  some  characters,  such  as  Hamlet  and 
Richard,  they  each  played  with  little  dififeren^  as  to  tbe 
bulk  of  their  audiences.     This  union,  though  favourable 
to  both  parties,  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.   Th^  parked 
approbation  of  his  majesty  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  K>0|[  John, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Mr.  Garrick,  who  would  not  suffer 
the  play  to  be  afterwards  performed.     Differences  ensued 
between  them,  meetings  of  friends  followed,  but  without 
effect,  and  they  parted  with  mutual  signs  of  animosity.   In 
the  year  1760,  King  George  the  Second  died;  and  wifh  4 
new  reign,  under  a  young  monarch,  who  loved  the  arta, 
and  professed  to  encourage  them,  every  person  who  had 
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any  pretensions  to  genias,  expected  both  notice  and 
encouragement.  Among  these,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  several  in  the  confidence  of  the 
new  sovereign,  was  not  without  his  particular  ezpebtations, 
in  which  he  was  not  altogether  disappointed.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  whom  a  pension  was  granted :  and  it 
was  frequently  his  boast,  that  through  his  suggestion  Dr. 
Johnson  was  offered  the  independence  which  he  after- 
wards enjoyed  from  his  majesty's  bounty.  This  honour 
has,  however,  been  claimed  by  another  gentleman,  and 
each  of  them  may  have  been  entitled  to  it.  It  will  not  be 
thought  very  surprising,  that  on  such  an  occasion  two 
persons  without  any  communication  with  each  otber^ 
should  think  of  and  recommend  the  same  person.  For  the 
two  or  three  succeeding  years,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  employed 
in  delivering  his  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
His  lectures  were  generally  approved,  though  they  sus* 
tained  some  slight  injury  from  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Footc^ 
who  produced  a  burlesque  on  them  in  1762,  at  the  theatrd 
in  the  Haymarket. 

In  1763,  Mrs.  Sheridan's  comedy,^*  The  Discovery,^ 
was  performed  at  Drury-lane,  in  which  Mr.  SherMaa 
represented  Lord  Medway,  though  he  had  no  engagement 
at  the  theatre ;  for  which  the  proprietors  allowed  him  the 
sixteenth  night.  About  1764,  be  went  to  France,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Blois,  by  order  of  bis  majeity,  at. 
it  has  been  asserted.  During  his  residence  at  this  place 
he  lost  his  wife,  who  died  there  on  the  ^th  of  September, 
1766.  Mr.  Sheridan  did  not  continue  long  in  France  after 
this  event ;  and  about  the  year  1767,  he  obtained  an  Irish 
act  of  parliament,  protecting  him  from  arrests  on  aooonnC 
of  his  debts  in  Dublin,  amounting  to  1600/.  and  having 
this  season  saved  800/.  be  gave  notice  that  he  was  TJaady  to 
pay  his  creditors  ten  shillings  in  the  ponnd,  and  desired 
them  to  call  on  him  for  that  purpose,  with  an  account  of 
their  respective  demands.  Mr.  Fanlknar,  the  printer  of 
**  The  Dublin  Journal;**  was  one  of  hia  creditora*— This 
gentleman  told  Mr.  Sheridan  that  he  woold  not  trooUft 
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him  with  his  demand  till  he  dined  with  him:  Mr. Sheridan 
accordingly  called  at  Mr.  Faulkner's ;  and  after  dinner 
Mr.  Faulkner  put  a  sealed  paper  into  his  hand,  which  he 
told  him  contained  his  demand,  at  the  same  time  request- 
ing Mr.  Sheridan  to  examine  it  at  his  Icisare  at  home : 
when  he  came  home,  he  found,  under  seal,  a  bond  of  his 
for  200/.  due  to  Mr.  Faulkner,  cancelled,  together  with  a 
receipt  in  full  of  a  book  debt  to  the  extent  of  lOO/.  This 
was  a  man  whom  Mr.  Foote  held  up  to  ridicule! 

His  next  public  appearance  was  in  1769>  when  he 
exhibited  at  the  Haymarket  an  entertainment  of  reading, 
singing}  and  music,  which  he  called  ''  An  Attic  Evening 
Entertainment;*'  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he 
resumed  his  profession  of  an  actor,  by  performing  at  the 
Haymarket  the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Richard  III.  Brutus, 
and  Othello.  In  1770,  he  was  engaged  again  at  the  same 
theatre;  and  in  1776,  he  acted  several  nights  at  Covent- 
garden.  After  this  he  never  performed  again  as  an  actor. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Garrick  from  the  stage,  in  the  year 
1776,  opened  a  new  scene  to  Mr.  Sheridan.  The  pur- 
chasers of  the  share  in  Drury-lane  theatre,  of  which  Mr. 
Ricbard-Brinsiey  Sheridan  was  one,  agreed  to  invest  Mr. 
Sheridan  with  the  powers  of  a  manager,  for  which  office 
his  experience,  his  abilities,  and  integrity,  well  qualified 
him.  He  entered  upon  the  office  with  a  determination  to 
reform  some  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  particularly 
such  as  had  arisen  from  the  caprice  of  several  favourite 
actresses.  In  this  pursuit,  however,  he  found  himself 
counteracted;  when,  disdaining  to  continue  in  his  post  on 
such  ignominious  terms,  he  relinquished  his  situation,  after 
holding  it  about  three  years. 

The  theatres  being  shut  against  him  as  a  performer,  he 
now  returned  to  his  literary  avocations.  He  also  read  at 
Hickford's  rooms,  atCoachmakers*  Hall,and  in  the  spring 
of  1783,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
Henderson.  This  was  his  last  public  exhibition.  The- 
next  year  he  visited  Ireland,  and  during  his  resideaoe 
there  he  found  his  health  decline,  and  in  hopes  of  re-eita» 
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blkhiog  ity  he  came  to  Eoglandy  and  went  to  Margate, 
intending  from  thence,  if  he  found  no  amendment,  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon.  A  short  time,  however,  shewed  that 
be  was  past  recovery.  His  strength  gradually  failed,  and 
he  died  August  14,  1788.  His  corpse  was  interred  at 
Margate.  He  produced  a  farce  called  "  Captain  O^Blun* 
der,''  which  was  written  while  a  school-boy,  and  the  copy 
lost.  It  was  afterwards  collected  by  some  persons  from 
memory,  and  frequently  performed;  but  never,  as  Mr. 
Sheridan  used  to  declare,  with  his  consent.  He  altered 
*'  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  The  Loyal  Lovers,"  8cc. 
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WiFB  of  the  above,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  May  1724. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlain,  being  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Sir.  Oliver  Chamberlain.  The  first  literary 
performance  by  which  she  distinguished  herself,  was  a 
little  pamphlet,  during  the  time  in  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  embarked  in  the  theatrical  dispute.  So  well-timed  a 
work  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  procured 
himself  to  be  introduced  to  his  fair  patroness,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  She  was  a  person  of  the  most  amiable 
character  in  every  relation  of  life.  After  lingering  some 
years  in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  she  died  at  Blois,  in. 
the  south  of  France,  September  26,  1766. 

Her  works  are,  "  Sidney  Biddulph,"  a  novel  in  five  vols. 
12mo ;  "  Nourjahad,"an  eastern  tale;  "  The  Discovery," 
a  comedy  ;  and  ''  The  Dupe/'  a  comedy.  She  also  wrote 
some  occasional  poems ;.  and  ''  ATrip  to  Bath/* a  comedy^ 
is  ascribed  to  her  pen. 


RICHARD-BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN, 

Third  son  of  the  above,  in  whom  talents  seemed  almost 
boundless,  and  wit  inexhaustible,  was  bora  in  the  month 
of  October  1751,  in  Dorset- street,  Dublin.  .He  was  placed. 
at  Harrow  school  soon  after  the  Christmas  recess  of  1768 ; 
and  appears  to  have  beea  sent  .thither  for  tbeexiMiesi^ 
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purpose  of  learning  bow  to  get  through  the  world,  as  his 
mother,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her  correspoodeDts,  observiog 
on  the  change,  remarks,  **  As  Dick  probably  may  fall  into 
a  bustling  lifei  we  have  a  mind  to  accostom  him  early  to 
shift  for  himself."  Dr.  Parr,  (we  are  told,)  who  was  then 
one  of  the  sub-preceptors,  was  the  first  who  awakened  in 
his  young  pupil  any  ambition  to  display  the  dawnings  of 
his  genius,  as  he  was  naturally  indolent  to  excess,  and 
careless  about  his  own  interests,  yet  always  witty,  facetious, 
and  entertaining.  Such,  it  may  be  justly  remarked,  was 
Sheridao  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  and  precisely  the 
same  was  he  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease. 

Mr.  Sheridan  never  was  sent  to  the  university,  the 
derangement  of  his  family  affairs  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  precluded  the  possibility  of  such  a  measure.  He 
quitted  Harrow  in  his  eighteenth  year;  and,  after  having 
figured  at  Bath  as  the  admirer  of  the  celebrated  Misi 
Linley,  and  fought  a  couple  of  duels  on  her  accoant,  to 
satisfy  her  family  of  his  serious  intentions  with  regard  ta 
study  &c.  he  entered  himself  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple  on  April  6th  1773,  and  they  were  married  on  the 
ISth  of  the  same  month;  he  being  in  his  tweoty-second^ 
and  she  in  her  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  time  when  this  marriage  took  place,  Mrs.  She* 
ridan  was  under  an  engagement  to  sing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  three  choirs,  at  their  musical  meeting,  which  was  that 
year  to  be  held  at  Worcester.  On  this  occasion  she  had 
been  paid  before-hand :  but  such  was  the  pride  of  her 
husband,  that  he  insisted  upon  having  the  money  retarned^ 
accompanied  by  a  declaration,  that  Mrs.  Sheridan  would 
not  appear  any  more  in  public  as  a  singer.  The  inUma- 
tion  very  naturally  astonished  the  directors,  and  they 
strongly  represented  the  great  loss  which  the  charity  must 
sustain  in  the  absence  of  one  upon  whose  powerful  attrac- 
tions they  had  relied  as  certain  of  drawing  a  crowded 
assembly.  In  addition  to  this  unanswerable  appeal^  tbej 
remonstrated  with  no  less  energy,  though  io  delicate  tenna^ 
upon  the  justifiable  grounds  of  complaint  whioh  the  sub* 
scribers  would  have  to  make  upon  a  derelictioB  that  did 
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not  origioate  io  absolute  necessity.  This  argomeot  bad 
its  effect^  aod  tbe  lady  went  down  to  Worcester,  where 
she  enraptured  crowded  audiences  by  her  harmonious 
strains;  the  delight  of  which,  however,  was  allayed  by 
the  painful  reflection  that  they  would  never  more  be 
repeated.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  she  acted  with 
great  liberality,  by  putting  the  money  that  had  been  paid 
to  her  into  the  plate.  And  although  she  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  solicited  with  the  most  liberal  offers,  at  a  time 
when  their  resources  were  extremely  confined,  Mr.  Sheri^ 
dan  persisted  in  his  resolution  against  her  public  appear^ 
ance. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  177^9  h^^  comedy  of  the 
*' Rivals"  was  produced  at  Covent-garden  theatre,  and 
failed  entirely  through  the  bad  enactment  of  the  Irish 
character.  It  was,  however,  reproduced  with  a  new  repre- 
sentative of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  and  its  success  was 
very  considerable.  To  Mr.  Clinch,  who  so  admirably 
represented  tbe  fighting  Hibernian,  our  author  considered 
himself  so  much  indebted,  that  he  presented  him  soon 
after  with  a  farce  for  his  benefit,  entitled  '*  St.  Patrick's 
Day;  or,  the  Scheming  Lieutenant.**  This  piece  contains 
a  great  deal  of  broad  humour,  is  said  to  have  been  written 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  gratified  the  galleries  exceed- 
ingly- 

in  the  autumn  of  1776,  Mr.  Sheridan's  comic  opera  of 
''  The  Duenna,*'  was  submitted  to  the  public;  thesabceis 
of  which  was  unprecedented,  as  it  run  half  a  acore  of 
nights  longer  than  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  reputation  bad  now  reached  the  ntiDott 
pinnacle  of  dramatic  fame,  and  yet  bis  fortune  bad  obtained 
but  little  increase.  Gay,  v(datile,  dissipated,  and  hot- 
pitable  to  excess,  his  table  was  open  to  the  whole  circle  of 
bis  friends  and  admirers.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  noto- 
riety of  bis  expenses,  and  the  deficiency  of  his  revennesy 
such  were  his  fascinating  manners,  talents^  and  repntalion 
at  this  moment,  that  be  contrived  to  enter  into,  and  sno- 
ceeded  in  a  negociation  with  Gairick^  for  tbe  pnichasie  of 
a  part  of  his  share  of  the  palmt  of  Dniiy4ane  theatnu  On 
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this  occasion  he  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Ford  and  Mr. 
Linley :  these  gentlemen,  in  1770,  agreed  to  pay  the  sum 
of  30,000/.  to  the  English  Roscius,  who  at  the  same  time 
reserved  to  himself  certain  other  claims  oD|  and  advantages 
from  the  house.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sheridan  is  allowed 
to  have  displa^'ed  great  talents  Hi  Jinance;  for  it  must  be 
obvious  that  he  was  incapable  of  advancing  a  single  shil- 
ling ;  he,  however,  contrived  by  mortgage  alone,  to  obtain 
the  money,  and  fulfil  nil  his  engagements. 

"  A  Trip  to  Scarborough*,"  first  performed  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1777)  brought  crowded  houses  to  the  great 
sutisfaction  of  the  new  partnership;  while  the '' School 
fur  Scandal,*'  literally  filled  their  empty  treasury.  This 
far-famed  comedy  first  delighted  an  English  audience  on 
the  Sih  of  May,  of  the  same  year ;  and  during  the  whole 
season  obtained  the  rapturous  commendations  of  all  the 
gay,  genteel,  and  fashionable  circles.  In  point  of  morality 
it  is  however  grossly  deficient,  as  the  audience,  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  are  led  rather  to  admire  than  detest 
the  elegant  profligacy  of  Charles  Surface.  The  grace  and 
dignity  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  together  with  the  sin- 
gular and  appropriate  powers  of  a  King,  a  Palmer,  and  a 
Smith,  contributed  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  success. 
This  brilliant  dramatic  efiTurt,  which  obtained  for  its  author 
the  title  of  the  "  Modern  Congreve,"  was  never  pub- 
lished by  Sheridan,  although  it  has  several  times  been 
printed  surreptitiously. 

The  unsuccessful  piece  of  *^  The  Camp,"  which  was 
brought  out  at  the  period  we  were  at  war  with  America, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Sheridan,  and  he  possessed  so  much 
apathy  in  regard  to  his  own  fame,  that  he  never  took  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  Tate  Wilkinson,  however,  has  satis* 
factorily  rescued  his  name  from  this  disgrace. 

The  admirable  farce  of  "The  Critic;  or,  a  Tragedy 
Rehearsed,"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Drurj- 
lane,  on  October  30th,  1779.  The  success  was  immense) 
on  account  of  the  novelty  and  endless  humour  of  the 

*  This  is  not  an  original  play,  being  merely  altered  fram  Sir  John 
Vanbriigh's  comedy  of  the  "  Relapse." 
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satire.  The  chief  shaft  was  aimed  at  Cnmberlaod  the 
dramatist.  The  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  was 
supposed  to  represent  him  exactly.  The  decease  of 
Garrick  in  the  same  year,  produced  a  monody  from  his 
pen,  which  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  Yates  in  the  character 
of  the  Tragic  Muse.  He  also  wrote  an  admirable  epilogue 
to  Miss  Hannah  More*s  tragedy  of  Fatal  Falsehood.** 

Of  Mr.  Sheridan's  liberality  and  feeling  as  a  manager, 
the  following  is  well  worthy  of  relation: — A  person  who 
had  written  a  dramatic  piece  upon  some  temporary  cir« 
cnmstance,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  manager,  who, 
with  his  wonted  carelessness,  threw  it  aside  and  forgot  it, 
till  the  season  elapsed,  after  which  it  could  be  of  no  use. 
When  the  author  applied  for  his  manuscript,  and  gently 
remonstrated  on  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  Mr. 
Sheridan  returned  him  his  play,  accompanied  by  a  hand- 
some letter  of  apology,  enclosing  a  bank  note  of  the  value 
of  100/.  as  an  atonement  for  his  neglect. 

Among  the  dramatic  exhibitions  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  his  genius,  about  this  period,  one  of  the  lowest 
description  was  the  pantomime  of  *'  Robinson  Crusoe;  or, 
Harlequin  Friday,"  which  was  solely  indebted  for  its 
uncommon  success  to  the  popularity  of  the  stdry,  the 
beauty  oF  Loutherbuurg's  scenery,  and  the  skill  of  the 
performers. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  now  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  career 
of  applause  for  many  years,  without  being  enriched  by 
labours,  which  would  have  rendered  any  other  man  in  the 
nation,  not  only  independent,  but  affluent.  He  would 
have  still  continued,  perhaps,  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  to 
have  received  and  expended  large  sums  annually,  had  nqf 
the  secret  whisperings  of  ambition,  intimated  a  new  road, 
to  glory. 

Mr.,  now  Lord  John  Townshend,  a  younger  ton  of  the 
first  Marquis  Townshend,  was,  like  himself,  a  poet,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered,  that  the  oDfQgeniality  of  their 
minds  should  have  produced,  first  an  acquaintance,  and  * 
then  an  intimacy.     It  was  this  geiideman  who  first  intrd* 
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duced  Mr.  Sheridan  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  this  incident  con-* 
verted  the  poet  into  a  politician  and  a  patriot. 

After  some  ineifectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
Parliament  dirough  patronage,  Mr.  Sheridan  at  length,  in 
1780,  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  borough  of 
Stafford.  The  mere  expenses  of  this  election  are  said  to 
have  cost  him  1000/.  a  sum  which  he  borrowed  with  some 
difficulty;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  returned  at 
so  trifling  an  expense,  although  there  was  a  petition  against 
him,  to  the  fifteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  along 
with  Mr.  Monckton,  uncle  to  Viscount  Galway.  What 
is  not  a  little  remarkabley  he  and  this  gentleman  were  col* 
leagues  during  no  fewer  than  six  successive  parliamentSf 
for  the  same  place;  i^.  those  of  1780,  1784,  1790,  1796^ 
1801,  and  1802. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  biU,  **  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  Ma* 
jefit>-*8  civil  list  rcvenae ;  and  for  abolishing  several  useless,  ezpenKive,  asd 
inconvenient  places ;  and  for  applying  the  monies  arising  therefron  to  the 
public  service,"  on  February  26, 1781,  be  made  his  maideo  speech  in  the 
house ;  and  as  it  was  in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtenay,  it  could  not  poaiibly  have 
been  a  studied  one. 

llie  latter  gentleman,  having  ridiculed  all  pretexts  to  Tirtne  oo  the  pert 
of  the  Oppojiition,  and  hinted,  that  their  sole  object  was  place,  power,  and 
eoiolumrnt ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  after  a  short  and  apposite  exordium,  obterved, 
^*  that  although  it  was  difficult  to  answer  any  charge,  which  was  acconH 
panied  by  wit  and  irony,  yet  he  was  bound  to  notice  two  of  the  honouratM 
gentleman's  similes  at  least.    The  one  was,  the  inKinnation  that  the  Cfppth 
sition  was  envious  of  those  who  ba.Hked  in  conrt  snnshine,  and  dcsiroiie 
merely  to  obtain  their  places.    Now  I  beg  leave,"  said  he,  *'  to  remind 
him,  that  although  the  sun  afforded  a  genial  waimth,  it  also  occasioned  mtk 
intemperate  heat,  which  uinted  every  thing  it  reflected  upon.  This  exce»* 
sivc  heat  tended  to  corrupt  as  well  as  to  cherish ;  to  pntrify,  as  weU  aa  to 
animate;  to  dry,  and  soak  np  the  wholesome  juices  of  the  body  poiltic^ 
and  turn  the  whole  of  it  into  one  mass  of  corruption.    If  those,  therefore^ 
who  sat  noar  him,  did  not  enjoy  so  genial  a  warmth,  as  the  hononrmble 
gentleman,  aiui  others,  who,  like  him,  kept  close  to  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
blue  ribbon,  he  was  certain  at  least,  that  they  breathed  a  purer  air,  an 
air  IcM  infected,  and  less  corrupt.    Another  of  the  honourable  gentle^ 
man's  alluMons  was  not  quite  a  new  one.    He  had  Ulked  of  the  **  machine 
of  state,"  and  of  the  "  drag-chain  of  opposiUon."    He  would  only  obMire 
upon  this,  that  a  drag-chain  was  never  applied,  but  when  a  machine 
was  going  down  hill;  and  tlien  it  was  applied  wisely.    Aa  to  any  thSag 
else  the  gentleman  has  said,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  a  reply;  M 
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felt  down,  trith  obseririagy  that  the  mofet  serioni  puti  of  hi*  argaiiieati 
l^»pear  to  me  to  be  the  molt  ladicroos." 

Mr.  Sheridan^  now  entirely  relioquishing  tbe  Muses, 
became  a  regular  attendant  in  St.  Stephen^s  chapel ;  and 
both  there,  and  at  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  time,  was 
a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  American  war,  and  conse- 
quently, a  violent  foe  to  Lord  North's  administration. 
On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  be  joined  with  many 
xielebrated  men,  in  a  plan,  for  procuring  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament; and  actually  sat  in  a  convention  for  that  express 
purpose,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wyvill,  then  chairman  of  the  Yorkshire  Committee; 
Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart,  and  a  multitude  of  other  distin- 
guished characters.  On  this,  as  on  many  similar  occasions, 
he  went  much  further  than  his  party  either  wished,  or 
intended ;  the  Whigs,  considered  as  a  body,  being  sup- 
posed never  to  have  been  very  fond  of  that  measure. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  now  deemed  so  able,  and 
at  the  ^ame  time,  so  useful  an  assistant,  that  when  the 
Rockingham  party,  in  17P2,  vaulted  into  the  seat  of  power^ 
he  was  immediately  nominated  under-secretary  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Fox,  who  was  selected  at  that  period,  to  preside  over 
the  foreign  department.  In  this  new  and  arduous  situa- 
tion, time  sufficient  for  a  display  of  his  abilities  was  nol 
allowed,  for  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  having  been  declared 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  by  the  especial  intervention  of 
the  king,  on  the  lamented  demise  of  the  Marquis  of  Rock* 
ingham,  Mr.  Fox  resigned,  after  a  few  months  enjoyment 
of  office,  and  was  of  course  followed  by  his  secretary. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  before  engaged  in  tbe  ^Eoglisb* 
man,**  now  joined  in  a  similar  periodical  paper,  called 
**  The  Jesuit;"  but  it  ought  to  be  here  explicitly  statedj 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  bitter  attack  on  «  great 
personage,  which  afterwards  produced  a  prosecattoo  on 
the  part  of  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  and  a  twelve- 
month's imprisonment  to  the  publisher. 

At  length,  a  reconciliation  having  taken  place  between 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  who  bad  bitterly  attacked  each 
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other,  during  the  American  contest,  they  soon  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons^  by  their  united 
talents  and  influence;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  accordingly 
formed  a  part  of  the  coalition  administration,  by  being 
appointed  to  the  confidential  and  important  office  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1783. 

In  1786,  he  ably  and  manfully  opposed  the  extravagant 
plans  of  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  fortifying  and 
protecting  the  dock-yards,  by  means  of  numerous,  exten- 
sive, and  expensive  works;  instead  of  recurring  to  the 
natural  defence  of  Great  Britain,  arisingout  of  a  powerful 
navy.  On  this  occasion,  he  alluded  to  the  constitutional 
jealousy  of  the  military  power  of  the  crown,  which  origi- 
nated in  this, — ^'  That  it  was  in  the  nature  of  kings  to 
love  power,  and  in  the  constitution  of  armies  to  obey 
kings."     He  also  observed, 

*'  That  the  htroiig  holds,  now  contendecl  for,  if  maintiliied  bs  they  matt 
be,  in  peace,  by  full  and  disciplined  garrisons;  if  well  provided, and  calcu- 
lated to  stand  regular  sieges,  as  the  present  plan  profeued ;  and  if  extended 
to  all  the  objects  to  which  the  system  must  inevitably  lead,  whether  they 
were  to  be  considered  as  inducements  to  tempt  a  weak  prince  to  evil  viewi, 
or  as  engines  of  power,  in  case  of  actual  rupture;  woold  in  troth  prewnt 
ten  times  the  means  of  cuibing  and  subduing  the  country,  that  conld  be 
stated  to  arise,  even  from  doubling  the  present  military  establishment ; 
with  this  extraordinary  aggra\ation  attending  the  fblly  of  consenting  to 
such  a  syNteni,  that  those  very  naval  stores,  and  niagaxines,  the  seed  and 
sources  of  our  future  navy,  the  effectual  preservation  of  which  wau  the 
pretence  for  tlic»e  unassailable  fortreshcs,  would,  in  that  case,  become  a 
pledge  and  hostage,  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  which  in  a  conntry  circum- 
stanced as  this  was,  must  ensure  an  unconditional  sobmission  to  the  most 
extravagant  claims  which  despotism  could  dictate." 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  House,  which  was  very 
full,  divided  upon  the  question,  and  the  numbers  being 
equal,  the  speaker  gave  his  vote  on  the  side  of  Opposition, 
by  which  means  the  motion  was  lost. 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  commenced  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which  Mr. Sheridan  was  actively 
engaged  for  several  years.  Thefirst  difficulty  encountered, 
by  those  who  brought  the  charges,  was  an  evident  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Duodos  tu 
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produce  the  necessary  documents.  At  lengthy  Mr.  Burke^ 
on  April  4,  1786,  charged  the  late  goveraor-geoeral  of 
Bengal,  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  lodged 
nine  articles  against  him,  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  of  these,  which  comprehended  the 
Rohilla  war,  was  lost,  eighty-seven  only  having  voted  for 
the  motion,  while  one  hundred  and  nineteen  declared  against 
it,  on  June  1st.  On  the  Idth  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Fox 
brought  forward  the  Benares  charge,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  seventy-nine,, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  concurring  in  the  vote* 

On  February  Tth,  1787,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  faome^  Miv  Sheri» 
dan  presented  the  fourth  charge,  viz.  the  resumptUm  of  the  Jaf^ilres,  and 
the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  Princesses  of  Oude,  oo  whidft 
occasion,  during  a  speech  of  five  hours  and  a  half,  he  commanded  the 
universal  attention  and  admiration  of  aU  who  heard  him.  He  commenced 
his  speech  by  some  pointed  allusions  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Elyah  Imp^, 
who  had  recurred  to  the  low  and  artful  stratagem  of  printed  hand-bUb  of 
defence,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  respect  to  the  present  articles  ef 
accusation.  Neither  the  informality  on  any  snbiistinf  evidence,  nor  the 
addncement  of  any  new  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  lata-  chief  jostiot 
of  Bengal>  could  make  the  slightest  impression  opoo  the  vast  and  strong 
body  of  proof  now  intended  to  be  brought  forward.  The  loog  and  odp 
wearied  attention  paid  by  parliament  to  the  affidn  of  indla^-^the  Tofanl* 
nous  productions  of  their  committees, — ^the  repeated  inm— wwdatioas  of 
His  Majesty,— were  all  undeniable  proo&  of  the  moaKiil,  and  nagnitada  of 
the  consideration ;  and  incontroyertibly  estaMithed  this,  plain,  himid  Ihct^ 
tiiat  pariiamtnt  had  directly  acknowledged  that  the  British  nane  and 
character  had  been  diriioaiored,  and  rendered  detested  throvgiioiit  IndiSy 
by  the  malversation  and  crimes  of  the  principal  servant  of  the  East  Indie 
Company.  To  some  sarcasms  propagated  in  another  place  he  wonld  ask, 
**  Is  pariiament  mis-spending  its  time  by  inqnlring  into  the  oppresskwi 
practised  on  millions  of  unfortunate  persons;  and  endeevoarfaig  to  briag 
the  daring  delinquent,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts 
enormous  tyranny,  and  rapacious  peculation,  to  esemptaiy  and  coikHgpi 
punishment?  Wasitambuseof  theirfhiietloDS,tobedillgaiitlBallaavtfaig 
to  wipe  ofi*  the  disgrace  attached  to  the  British  Ba»e  la  India,  and  to  resale 
the  national  character  from  huting  hifiuny  ?  Their  faMisMfdhie  eaerttas 
in  committees,— their  numerous,  elaborate,  and  dear  rspsflv— tMr  kag 
and  interesting  debates,— their  solemn  addresses  to  the  thrQiie,ir-tMr 
rigorous  legislative  acts,— their  marked  detestation  of  Unt  novel  ttMlbase 
sophism  in  the  principles  of  judicial  faiqnhry,  (the  constant  langnage  of  tiie 
govemor'^neral's  servile  dependenief)  that  erinfls  arigM  be  componnded, 
—that  the  guiU  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  tube  fwlwredhy  his 
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Idrtiiiwfte  efMti  were  a  fall  end  complete  set-off  ageint  a  ayttimm  ef  o^ 
prenion,  rorniption,  brearh  of  ftith,  pernlation,  and  treacbery,-— «bA 
finally,  their  Boleiiin  and  awful  Judgment,  that  in  the  case  of  Benares,  Mr. 
Hastings's  conduct  was  a  proper  object  of  parliamentary  iBpeacfament ; 
bad  covered  them  with  applanse,  and  brought  them  fonraid  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  as  the  objects  of  perpetual  admiration.  TV  vote  of  the  last 
session,  by  which  the  conduct  of  this  piUar  qf  /aifia,  ihU  cmMr^tone  t^  o«r 
gtrength  in  ike  Eastf  this  talitmam  of  iki  BrUiMk  ierriiorita  is  ilsla,  was  coi- 
snred,  did  the  greatest  honour  to  an  English  House  of  Cobbmmm,  as  it 
must  be  the  forerunner  of  speedy  Justice  on  tliat  character  which  was  saki 
to  be  above  censure ;  but  whose  deeds  were  snch,  as  no  difficnltieSy  no  aeeas- 
•ities  could  justify ;  for  where  is  the  situation,  however  elevated,  and  in  that 
elevation,  however  embarrassed,  that  can  antborise  the  wiUnl  rommiarioa 
of  oppression  and  rapacity?"  As  to  the  present  charge,  "  He  proftsied  to 
God,  that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal  conviction;  and 
it  was  from  that  conviction,  he  believed  the  conduct  of  Vanen  Hastingi  in 
regard  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and  the  Begums,  comprehended  evaty  spocieB 
of  human  offence.  He  bad  proved  himself  guilty  of  rapadtj,at  once  violent 
and  insatiable,— of  treachery,  cool  and  premeditated,— of opprenlontnseiaM 
and  onprovolied,— of  breach  of  fhith,  unwarrantable  and  bafc^—of  craellf  , 
unmanly  and  unmerciful.  Ihese  were  the  crimes  of  which,  in  hb  lenl  and 
conscience,  he  arraigned  Warren  Hastings ;  and  of  wliich  be  had  the  e8» 
fidence  to  say,  he  should  convict  liim !  As  there  were  gentlemen  ready  ta 
stand  up  his  advocates,  he  challenged  them  to  watch  bin^— to  watch  if  ho 
advanced  one  inch  of  assertion,  for  wliich  he  liad  not  solid  ground :  lor  ht 
trusted  nothing  to  declamation.  I  desire  credit,"  added  lie,  "  Ihr  no  Act 
which  I  shall  not  prove,  and  which  I  do  not  demonstrate  b^ond  tiie  possi* 
bility  of  refutation.  I  t>liall  not  desert  the  clear  and  invincible  groond  of 
truth,  throughout  any  one  particle  of  my  aUegatiom  against  Mr.  HaslingB, 
who  uniformly  aimed  to  govern  India  by  his  own  arbitraiy  power,  coYOrlng 
with  misery  upon  misery  the  wretched  people  whom  Providence  Imd  snh" 
jected  to  the  dominion  of  this  country ;  whilst  in  bis  fiivoor,  not  one  rimg/m 
circumstance,  grounded  on  truth,  was  stated,-^lhe  atteoqit  at  Tindication 
was  false  throughout." 

Mr.  Slieridan  now  commenced  his  examinathm  of  Mr.  HastiapTa  «le» 
fence.  **  Althon<;h  he  had  gone  so  far  back  as  the  year  IHS,  for  pretended 
grounds  of  Jiisiilication  from  the  charge  of  violence  and  impadty,  yet  not 
one  of  the  fartii,  as  staled  by  him,  but  was  fallacious.  Groondlesa,  nngn* 
tor>',  and  insulting,  were  the  affirmations  of  the  ex-govemor-general,  that 
the  seizure  of  treasure  from  the  Begums,  and  the  expositian  of  their  pU* 
laged  goods  to  public  auction,  (un|>arallelcd  acts  of  open  iiyastice,  oppiei* 
sion,  and  inhumanity !)  were  in  any  degree  to  be  defended  by  tbita 
encroachments  on  their  property,  which  liad  taken  place  previously  lobii 
administration ;  or  by  those  sales,  which  they  themselves  had  solicited  as  n 
favourable  mode  of  supplying  their  aid  to  the  Nabob.  Mr. 
wished  to  insinuate,  that  a  claim  was  set  up  in  the  year  177A,  to  the  i 
of  the  Begums,  as  belonging  of  right  to  that  prince ;  and  it 
from  a  mimite  of  council,  that  woaisn  weie  entitled  by  the 
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i«Dl3rt»llRprop*tyvMki»  the  2cMu»«ifiiBMttiyUTidi  llvBtfiv 
ktd  Ktdily^cMplEedidliitUiaBthafttsr;  the  dlif«te«  propefty 
WIS  eccordiDgly  given  ap ;  and  no  claim  whatever  was  made  to  the  residaei. 
ishfteb  WM  gMvanteed  tt  the  Princesses  of  Oiide^  hj  Mr.  Biistow,  on  ijbe 
pnitoff  the  ConipeDy.  But  Mr.  HmUoi^  hmdag  ooncdved  »  pndect  of 
•cqniritig  m  imoMnse  snm  of  money  by  phmdei^  left  Caleilti  in  1781t 
ttMl  preetded  toLnckneiw,  as  he  said  himself,  with  two  great  o^cctr  hi  his 
taimi,  namdy,  Benares  and  Oode.  What  was  the  naitore  of  these  boasted 
MMmeee?— The!  he  shonkl  phiader  one  or  both^— Hw  eqaltaMe  altema- 
live  of  a  highwaymaiiy  who  oa  gohig  fbsth  fa»  the  evening,  hesitates  which 
of  hi»  sesoarces  te  prefer,— Bagshot  or  Hoonskm.  In  sock  a  state  ef 
geneeoos  irresohilloB,  did  Mr.  Hasttngt  proceed  to  Benarctand  Onde  f  AM 
BenaroB,  he  failed  in  his  pecnniary  object.  Then>  and  not  till  then,-l-aei 
on  aecoent  of  any  ancient  enmities  shewn  by  the  Begnn%— not  in  resent- 
ment of  any  old  disturbances,  but  because  he  had  fhiled  in  one  place,  ami 
had  bot  two  in  his  prospect,  did  he  conceive  the  base  expedtent  of  phm^ 
dering  these  aged  women.  He  had  no  pretence,—- he  had  ne  escusey— he 
had  nothing  bnt  the  arrogant  and  obstinate  determination  to  goveiw  India 
by  his  own  corrupt  will,  to  plead  for  his  conduct  InBamed  by  disappohii- 
ment  in  his  first  project,  he  hastened  to  the  fortress  of  Chnnar,  to  medlluto 
the  more  atrocious  design  of  instigatfaig  a  son  against  his  mother ;  of  saeif^ 
flcmg  female  dignity  and  distresis  to  parricide  and  plunder.  At  CUnmi 
was  the  infenioos  treaty  concerted  with  the  Nabob's  viiier,  to  despoB  the 
Princesses  of  Oode  of  their  hereditary  pomesskens^— there  H  was  Ihtl 
Mr.  Hastings  had  stipulated  with  one,  vrfaom  he  catted  ao  larfipindini 
priaee;  that  as  great  distress  had  arisen^  to  the  Nabob's  govemnent  §nm 
the  military  power  and  dominion  assumed  by  tlie  Jhghierdars,  he  be  pa^ 
wttM  to  resume  such  as  he  may  find  necessary ;  with  a  raaerve,  timt  al 
such,  for  the  amount  of  whose  Jaghiers  the  Gompaoy  ate  giMantBM,  skal^ 
in  case  of  the  resumption  of  their  hmdsy  be  paid  Ae  Mnenrt  of  tMr 
net  collections,  through  the  resident,  hi  reacfy  maaey ;  and-  timt  iwEtaglM 
resident  be  appointed  to  Furrucfcabsd.  No  sooner  was  the  feandalloD  ef 
faiiquity  thus  instantly  established,  in  violation  of  tiie  pledjged  fUth,  and 
solemn  guarantee  of  the  British  government ;  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hnstlagi 
determined  to  invade  the  substance  of  justice,  than  he  resolved  to  avaB 
hhnself  of  her  judicial  forms ;  and  aecord'mgly  dispatehed  a  maneDgei 
fer  the  chief  jusUee  of  India,  to  assist  him  hi  perpetvattog  the  viehiUMit 
he  had  projected.  Sir  Elijah  having  arrived^  Mr.  Hastfaiga,  with  nmci 
art,  proposed  a  question  of  opinion,  tovebrfain  an  nnsnbstaailated  feeC^  li 
order  to  obtain  even  a  surreptitious  apprehatioB  of  the  ■MMMW'  hb-  ha4 
pre-determined  to  adopt  ;>  *  the  Begums  being  in  actnal  rebaitow,  rfghl  net 
the  Nabob  confiscate  their  property^  *  MokI  WMfonbtedfy^^^^Mtheretdir 
answer  of  the  friendly  judge.  Not  a  fyflnble  of  inqniiy  hUttfvmed  at  te 
the  existence  of  the  imputed  tel>elllo»;  nor  a  nMHaHit%  pnine,  a»  to  IJbe 
tU  purposes  to  which  the  decision  ef  a  chief  Jnitice  mk^  be  perverted. 
It  was  net  the  ofllce  of  a  friend^  to  mix  the  ginve  eantton  and  cold  chrcnra- 
speetion  of  a  judge,  with  an  opinion  taken  to  sneh  drcmnstaneet ;  and 
8lr  Ettjab  had  previensir  deelMvd,  Itetfee  iM%hli  tdvfce^  sti  »»J«4|t» 
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but  u  a  friend ;  a  character  he  equally  preferred,  in  the  atrange  office 
which  he  undertook  of  collecting  defensive  afiidavitf  on  the  anl^ect  of 
Benares." 

After  the  orator  had  expatiated,  in  a  vein  of  irony,  on  the  oondnct  of 
Sir  Elijah,  whom  he  styled  in  ridicule  the  «  Oriental  Oratios,'  who  had 
Riven  "  his  premature  sanction  for  plundering  the  BeguBM,"  and  •*  become 
the  po!(thumons  sup|iort  of  tlie  expulsion  and  pillage  of  the  H^ali  GAmt 
Sins;"  he  fully  and  ably  insisted  on  the  gross  pervervion  of  both  the  judi- 
cial and  executive  jH)wcr  of  India.    "  At  the  same  moment,"  contlnned 
he,  "  that  the  sword  of  government  was  turned  to  an  aaasain'a  dagger^ 
the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was  stained  and  disgraced  with  the  boaeit  and 
meanest  contamination.  Under  such  circumstances  did  Mr.  Hastingi  oon^ 
plete  the  tnraty  of  Chunar;  a  treat>'  which  might  challenge  all  the  treatiea 
that  pvor  sulKii»tt*d,  for  containin^c,  in  the  smallest  compass,  the  most  a* 
tensive  trraclier}-.    Mr.  Hastings  did  not  conclude  that  treaty  until  he  had 
received  from  the  Nabob  a  present,  or  rather  a  bribe,  of  100,000/.    The 
cirrnrnKtances  of  this  present  were  as  extraordinary  as  the  thing  itidf. 
Four  months  afterwards,  and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Hastingi  commanicatcd 
the  matter  to  the  Company.    Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  thb 
tardy  disclosure   was  conveyed  in  words  wliich  betrayed  hia  original 
meaning ;  for  with  no  common  incaution,  he  admits  the  present  was  of  a 
magnitude  not  to  he  concealed.    And  what  was  the  consideration  fbr  tUi 
extraordinary  bribe?    No  less  than  the  withdrawing  from  Onde,  not  only 
all  the  English  gentlemen  in  official  situations,  but  the  whole  ako  of  the 
English  army;  and  that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  he  himielf  had 
stated  the  whole  country  of  Oude  to  be  in  open  revolt  and  rebellion. 
Other  ver>'  strange  articles  were  contained  in  the  same  treaty,  which 
nothing  but  t\m  infamous  bribe  could  have  occasioned;  together  with  the 
reserve  which  he  had  in  his  own  mind,  of  treachery  to  the  Nabob;  for  the 
only  part  of  the  treaty  which  he  ever  attempted  to  carry  into  execution, 
was  to  withdraw  the  English  gentlemen  from  Oude.    The  Nabob,  hnleed, 
considered  this  an  pHAcntial  to  his  deliverance,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
rapacity.     Accordingly,  at  the  very  moment  he  pocketed  the  extorted 
s(K)il  of  the  Nabob,  with  his  usual  grave  hypocrisy  and  cant,  'Go,'  he  said 
to  the  English  gentlemen,  '  go,  you  oppressive  rascalai  go  from  this 
worthy,  unhappy  man,  whom  yon  have  plundered,  and  leave  him  to  aqr 
protection.    You  have  robbed  him, — you  have  plundered  him,— you  have 
tak«>n  advantage  of  his  acrumuhitcd  distresses  ;  but,  please  God,  he  ainll 
in  future  be  at  rest ;  fbr  I  have  promised  him  he  shall  never  see  the  foce  of 
an  Englishman  again.'    Tliis,  however,  was  the  only  portion  of  the  treaty 
wliich  he  even  aH'ccted  to  fulfil ;  for  as  to  all  other  parta,  we  learn  frmi 
himself,  that  at  the  very  moment  he  made  It,  he  intended  to  deceive  the 
Nabob.   Accordingly,  he  advised  general,  instead  of  partial  leaumpCioni, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  his  views;  and  matead  of  givi^f 
instant  and  unqualified  assent  to  all  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  he  peipe- 
tually  qualified,  explained,  and  varied  them  with  new  dumnutions  and 
reservations.     Was  there  any  theory  in  Machiavel,  any  tieMbeiy  upon 
record,  any  cold  Italian  fraud,  which  could  in  any  degree  be  pst  In  con- 
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purlMo  with  the  dUgottliig  bypociisy,  alid  mieqinlled  bueoeM  which  Mr.' 
Btsthigs  had  •hewn  oo  that  occasion !  Bat  there  were  somey  who  fomid 
an  apohigy  for  the  atrocity  of  tliese  crime!,  in  the  greatneit  of  hit  mind; — 
hnt  does  not  this  quality  arise  oat  of  great  actions,  directed  to  great  ends? 
In  tliem,  and  in  them  alone,  we  are  to  search  for  tme  and  estimable  mag- 
nanimity ;  to  them  only  can  we  jnstly  affix  the  splendid  title  and  hononrs 
of  real  greatness.  His  coarse  was  an  eternal  deriation  from  lectitadey-^ 
he  pursued  the  worst  objects  by  the  worst  means,— he  either  tyrannised 
or  deceived ;  and  was  by  turns  a  Dionysius  and  a  Scapbi.  As  well  might 
the  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared  to  the  swift  directness 
of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambition,  to  the  simple 
steadiness  of  genuine  magnanindty.  In  hb  mhid  all  was  shufflhig,  ambl* 
guous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little ;  noHdng  simple,  nothing  unmixed ;  all 
aftected  plainness  and  actual  dissimulation ; — a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
contradictory  qaalities ;  with  nothing  great  but  his  crimes ;  and  even  these, 
contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his  motives,  which  at  once  denoted  both  his 
baseness  and  his  meanness,  and  marked  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  trickster.*  ■ 
Mr.  Sheridan  now  shewed,  by  evidence,  that  the  twofold  Tumtatimt 
againiit  the  Begums  was  unjust;  and  that,  first,  they  were  not  the  andeBt 
disturbers  of  the  government ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  charge  of  Imving 
induced  the  Jaghierdars  to  resist  the  Nabob,  was  no  less  untrue— the  ftel^ 
indeed,  being  fully  substantiated,  that  no  one  of  Uiese  ever  did  resist.  B» 
stated  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  '*  that  the  Begnmi  were  not  coMceinad 
either  in  the  rebellion  of  Bulbodder,  or  the  insurrection  at  Benares;  aer 
did  Mr.  Hastings  ever  once  seriously  think  than  guilty.  Their  tfeasnea 
were  their  treason ;  and  Asoph  ul  Oowlah  thought  like  an  unwise  pifaeey 
when  he  bbmed  his  father  for  bequeathing  Um  so  little  wealth.  His  fiit%iff; 
Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  acted  wisely  in  leaving  his  son  with  no  tewptathwi  abcpt 
him,  to  invite  acts  of  violence  and  rapacity.  He  clothed  Um  with  pntti^ 
as  with  a  shield,  and  armed  him  with  neciisity  as  with  a  mwdl— An 
third  charge  was  equally  false,— did  they  resist  the  nmmpfkm  of  tel* 
own  Jaghierdars?  Although  they  had  resisted,  there  woold  not  have  bntB 
any  crime,  seeing  that  these  were  oonfinned  by  soleaai  treaty;  yet  the 
Nabob  himself,  with  all  the  load  of  obloquy  imputed  to  hhn,  never  m 
much  as  accused  them  of  stirring  up  opposition  to  his  antfaerity.  To  prawv 
the  falsehood  of  the  whole  of  this  charge,  and  to  shew  that  Mr.  fliwiUna 
originally  projected  the  plunder;  that  he  threw  the  whole  odlam  in  tte 
first  instance  on  the  Nabob;  and  that  he  imputed  the  Crimea  io  th«i 
before  he  had  received  one  of  the  nuDonrs  wUch  he  afterwards  aHalw* 
tured  into  affidavits,  would  be  seen  from  the  dales  of  the  ymtkm  papan 
now  about  to  be  adduced ;  which  would  alio  inpHeata  Mr.  IttAtein  and 
Sir  Eiyah  Impey. 

^  The  Begums,  by  condition,  by  age,  and  by  iBfinaltle%  wan  ahaott  tha 
only  persons  in  India,  who  could  not  have  thoaght  af  ibfifsihn  that 
government,  by  which  alone  they  could  hope  to  be  prataeted ;  and  io 
charge  them  with  a  design  to  depose  their  neaiait  and  dearoit  retativai» 
was  equally  odiooa  and  absurd.  Toaacrihata  tha>pihscemeathBaa 
rections  which  had  constantly  takoi  iphml  Is  Oade^  wte 


bcB  lodilp'l,  Unl  bnl  for  Dxin.  famin*  *»uU  ddI  b 

iMMfUcbcd,  oar  esiertnLoBtion  have  deiucoliiM.    Mr.  Huliapi. « 

initamoHtc  ioi  Ua  npumj,  L»l  found  U  la  fitttun.    ilnl  ■ 

'  ibit  ttwy  I'MnpliiiiMl  of  tliK  tlijuitinc  done  hi  limn.'    Ami,  Ood  « 

hanni  kail  tliry  nM  ■  tWIil  In  MMipUi*  oTllin  UijiMin',— «l 

treaty  vinlitKily— «llri  bvtli)t  iilondnreJ  iil*  all  llitir  pn>)Kfl*f 

e*c  orth*  lut  citremil)'  nf  vrctFlislna*,  were  tlitj  Ki  hade 

lut  manTeoDriiiipalQMwrclclirifaiKU,— comtJaiDi 

k  ■  cNBs  llnl  Uwy  !>hciild  crod  ingrilin  in  lluitcilii|  o«(iliteUai 

flock  of  lOullCM  bird!  ini  tnioc  tin.'  f<lpii  k'rir,  nbn,  hnio^  darted 

dnotrd  indlriiiDal,  and  mtuad  lil>  aim,  wn^led  aal  <t  am  otti«o(. » 

fpnaBiog  im  hb  prej  witk  ledoubltd  ilcunt  In  U<  «rut|.  ma4  t 

lenfOBorc  in  lin  cy^    Tlir  tlinplo  fact  !■>.  liaTioK  MIrd  a*  t>  Ckdi  S 

he  fek  the  mccftullf  of  iiHwniiait  R  kum  nl' Buuitjr  wlurwkvrvi  fc 

lliat  10  brlhv  iicvrr-fiiiltiii  iMti|it  lamakt  Ui  pcau  Hllh  llil>  d 

buinrl  Li*tthr  fiinr)i  ofllin  |R>v tutor- Kcneml  liul  ranniii:  thr  praadjf 

of  Sojeb  Uowbli,  Icwklog  dawn  ujiao  tlii:  mlo  aod  dtv<*tali> 

hinl^t  and  bcliiildlim  thai  [iBUre  lablUi  l»d  Ikdii  tuUuo4  to  I 

dwad  by   ttM  n'ry  nmiy   niib   nliich  >ii 

Mahratta* '.  that  very  Middlruin.  wbo  had  hero  nicuB**'  <■ 

ffcvIiuD  Tiolalioni,  notf  buiy  la  ficrpctraU  Ihe  Iwl ;  thai  • 

vbon  he  bad  lef^  an  bii  daatb-bril,  Uir  uiiaidian  of  lui  «  ~ 

and  family,  latwtng  all  tboaa  daar  relatioiu,  ihc  olti*o(a  ul'faiai 

fbrtti  M  Iho  oiCKllui  naaiMnia,  and  anxm  BKrrUeu  laldieayl 

"  I  bar*  board  af  farlioii*  and  panlo  tn  tbU  tloiiu,  aod  bnow  ll 
Uiejr  etiat.  Tbe  prcrDgaEice  of  Ikiu  cruwn  fiad*  U*  ait»<i 
leprmcntaliTea  of  the  pmpir:  ibc  piitllcfva  of  the  paopla  fiuil  I 
op|H»iciiii,  etcD  among  Ihe  Camnwro  of  Eoglaad,— 
on  which  we  arc  not  biokrn  and  dliidcd, — liabiCt,  ri 
lead  to  dWenity  of  oiiinion ;  IiMI  wlian  Immanity  pti 
aMion,  it  Audi  no  diviiioii  amouf  ui,  —  i 
etwniy,  and  i>  wtvr  left  ould  cumplctcly  arerdirown.  Il  i*M 
UouM,  to  bctwld  Ihe  oh)'<**  <■''  ^^^'  rampoiilan  and  ki 
caunol  »«0  Ihe  working*  of  Ibebnn,  the  fjulretkng  llpi,lkttikUI«c  mng 
Sir  loud  aai)  yat  trcmnlona  Joyt  ef  lh«  nillljona  whosi  Ibfir  wnc  at  tkH 
niB>it  would  for  eier  save  from  ihe  cnwliy  ofcoiruplad  pawer.  Bntlfcoa^ 
Ihi-y  roald  not  dtrcrtly  see  the  eAed.  U  not  the  Inic  ei<ja|nml  <f  ibaii 
ItanevDkiicc incrcaud  b;  the  blesiing  being  coafencd  vmtaai  Wauld  Ml 
the  omulpoteDce  oi  Britain  be  demuoiiraied  til  ihc  woMltr  «f  natioa^  If 
Mralcblng  lit  mighty  arm  acrow  the  deep,  and  M*iag  by  iu  jlat  iiaoM 
oilllloui  t'lum  drnrructioa  ^  And  would  Uio  blurtngKif  the  pca^  ll 
Mved  diMlpate  b  empty  air;  Nol— We  thall  Eontiitntc  bcaraa  ItatfT  « 
pioay,  lo  receive  fur  oa  tbe  Jileuhigi  of  (huir  pJoui  ^raliluda,  nd  d 
prayan  of  ItwiT  Ihankteiting.  Ii  Is  witb  cunlideiiL-a,  ilieiefciiti,  (I 
amn  yiM  un  lliit  I'harge, '  that  Waiten  [luiCnip  itc  hii)»:acli'iL'  ' 

Ela  tpeech  «ccupied  a  pcnod  of  nearly  ua  baaia  ia  dtkvrrj;  aa 
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&•  prMealoetMiin,  tiMl  i4iea  Hr.  Sheridan  tttt  dfW»»  tkt  wMe  ^m^ 
•«  if  fiucinated  with  hiB  eloquence,  after  a  short  paosis,  bunt  U»to  an  invo* 
Inntary  tnmalt  of  applanse. 

Mr.  Bnrke  declared  it  to  be  the  mo«t  e«traordinarv  effort  he  had  feref 
wttneased ;  while  Mr.  Fox  said,  **  all  that  he  had  ever  heardr-4dl  tet  ht 
had  ever  read,  when  compared  with  it,  dwindled  into  nothing,  and  vanished 
like  vapoar  before  the  sao."  Even  Mr.  Pitt  acknowledged,  '*  that  it  sur- 
passed all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  possessed  every 
thing  that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and  control  the  human 
mind."  Some  members,  afraid  of  the  impulse  thus  given  to  the  question^ 
moved  for  an  acyoumment  of  the  debate,  and  the  nunister  concnrrinfi 
this  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Fos^ 
**  that  it  was  unparliamentary  to  defer  coming  to  a  vote,  for  np  other 
reason,  that  had  been  alleged,  tbAn  because  meftibers  were  too  firmly 
convinced." 

Next  day,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  having  declared  that  Mr.  fUatings  waa 
criminal  on  two  great  points,— the  violation  of  the  guarantee,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures,— and  that  he  had  greatly  enhanced  his  guilt  by 
stifling  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  commanding  a  revision  of  ^* 
proceedings  against  the  Princesses,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  an^arily 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  against  siatyifight. 

Mr.  Sheridan  took  also  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  June  3rd,  178B, 
Mr.  Sheridan  summed  up  the  evidence  on  the  Begiim 
charge,  before  the  Lords  in  Westmimter-tiall,  and  froin 
thai  moment  his  character  was  estabtitbed  m  ^Hie  of  tils' 
first  orators  and  statesmen  in  the  House  of  ComflielM* 

Soon  after  this,  the  French  revolulton  became  an  object 
of  great  importance;  and  on  Ihe  army  estimates  beiag 
moved  for  on  February  9,  botb  he  and  Mr^  Fofz  paid  m 
tribute  of  applause  to  those  who  bad  produced  that  great 
event.  He  deprecated  the  unqualified  abuse  and  abhof^ 
rence  of  Mr.  Burlce,  and  conceived  that  reVeifiliott  to  be 
fully  as  just,  and  necessary^  and  glorious,  as  bilr  owii'tiir 
16B8.  He  at  the  same  time  defended  the  generid  tieihf 
and  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  coold  abtaOM 
derstand  what  was  meant  by  the  charge  of  ^  liaifng  'over« 
turned  the  laws,  the  justice,  and  tbe  revenues  of  tlieir 
country.  What  were  their  laws?— -the  HHMtiary  mabdatet 
of  capricious  despotism.  What  their  jtts^eN*-cbe  partial 
adjudications  of  venal  magistrates.'  Wbat  tbdr  reveoaesF 
—-national  bankmptcy.**    Mh  3Mke,  iA  Wplff  i»ck^^ 
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"  that  henceforth  his  honourable  friend  and  he  irere 
separated  in  politics." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sheridan  gave  a  bold  and 
decisive  opinion  relative  to  the  baseness,  cruelty,  and  in- 
justice of  the  slave  trade.  He  incessantly  urged  the  House 
to  come  to  an  immediate  determination  relative  to  that 
crying  outrage;  and  added,  that  the  power  possessed  by 
a  West  India  planter  over  his  slaves,  was  such,  as  no 
human  creature  ought  to  be  suffered  to  exercise.  On 
this  subject,  as  well  as  on  a  reform  of  parliament,  he  was 
equally  strenuous  and  uniform,  whether  in  or  out  of  place. 

Mrs.  Sheridan,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  at  Bristol, 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1792,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her 
age,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  she  was  buried  in  Wells 
cathedral.  Independent  of  her  vocal  powers,  she  possessed 
a  considerable  genius  for  musical  composition,  and  com- 
posed the  whole  of  the  music  in  the  popular  pantomime 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  several  songs.  She  also  wrote 
poetry  with  much  harmony  and  feeling. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1795,  Mr.  Sheridan  married  Miss 
Hester  Ogle,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Newton 
Ogle,  Dean  of  Winchester.  On  bis  marriage  with  this 
lady,  an  estate  at  Pollesden,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey, 
was  purchased  chiefly  with  her  fortune;  and  there  they 
occasionally  resided,  during  several  year^.  A  grant  from 
the  Prince,  of  the  Receiver-Generalship  of  the  Duchj  of 
Cornwall,  estimated  perhaps  too  high  at  12001.  a  year, 
was  soon  after  added  to  his  income. 

He  had  also  a  valuable  interest  in  Drury-lane  theatre; 
and  his  appearance  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  defence 
of  his  claims,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
tribunal.  On  this  occasion,  he  displayed  an  unusual  por- 
tion of  acuteness  and  penetration;  be  entered  into  the 
minutiae  of  accounts  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision; 
and  while,  as  usual,  he  charmed  all  around  him.  Lord  £f- 
don  himself  declared  from  the  bench,  that  he  had  con- 
vinced him  of  every  thing,  but  his  '*  uwn  prudence.' '^ 

Wlien  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  Nore,  Mr.  Sheridan 
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rote  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  CkMnmoDs,  aod  Bopported 
ministers  with  energy  and  eloquence;  and  when  the  king- 
dom was  threatened  with  an  invasion,  he  publicly,  ayowedy 
''  that  the  time  had  now  arrived,  when  His  Majesty  pot* 
sessed  an  undoubted  right  to  call  on  his  subjects,  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  for  their  zealous  co-operation,  in 
supporting  the  due  execution  of  the  laws;  and  in  giving 
every  possible  efficiency  to  the  measures  of  government.'' 

In  1799  the  patriotic  drama  of  **  Pizarro"  was  produced, 
the  success- of  which  was  beyond  all  calculation — twenty- 
nine  editions  of  a  thousand  each,  were  sold  off  instantly*. 
The  unparalleled  success  of  the  above,  may  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  this  country 
stood  in  regard  to  FraoQi^  and  to  the  first-rate  talents  of 
Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  were  all 
three  in  the  zenith  of  their  powers. 

On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  coalition  was  formed  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenvilie;  and  they  and  their 
friends,  constituting  what  was  then  termed  ''all  the  talents 
of  the  country/'  immediately  occupied  the  great  offices 
of  state.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  a 
privy  councillor;  and  obtained  theoffioeof  treasnrerof  the 
navy,  estimated  at  4000/.  per  annum.  It  would  have  been 
happy  both  for  himself  and  his  family^  if  be  had  aooepted 
a  patent  place  for  Jife  of  9000L  a  year,  as  was  toggetted 
by  Mr.  Fox:  but  he  declined  this  proposition;  and  on  a 
new  writ  being  issued  for  Stafford,  he  was  re-choteo^  for 
the  last  time,  on  February  10th,  1806. 

As  his  influence  had  obviously  declined  in  that  bofOiigfa| 
at  the  general  election  which  occurred  in  the  coniie  of 
the  same,  year,  he  offered  himself,  and  was  letomeil  for 
the  city  of  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  he  stood 
second  on  the  poll,  having  464£  yotesy  to  496fi|.  oa  the 
part  of  his  opponent,  Mr.  Paul.  NotwithMndibg.  he 
was  at  that  moment  a  very  unpopulari  cao^idale;  yety  to 
great  was  the  dread  lest  the  feeling  oi^  tlie  people  thixuld 
conquer,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  not  only  obtained  the  top* 
port  of  all  the  public  dicoa,  Iwitt  jndoad^  of  the.wbola 
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aristocracy  residing  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The 
expense  of  this  contest^  as  well  as  of  the  petition  that  hU 
lowed,  was  borne  by  means  of  a  subscription^  1000/.  of 
which  was  advanced  by  the  late  Duke  of  Qoeensberry ; 
who,  as  it  has  been  snid,  actually  supposed  not  only  hit 
personal  safety,  but  even  his  property  to  depend  on  the 
event ! 

In  1807,  his  former  antagonist  being  dead,  Mr.  Sheridm 
now  became  a  popular  candidate;  but  being  deficient  in 
respect  to  one  material  ingredient  in  all  contests  of  this 
nature,  Lord  Cochrane  obtained  a  dedsive  majority. 
During  this  second  contest,  he  maintained  from  the  haa« 
tings,  that  it  was  his  intention,  were  he  returned,  to 
attempt  the  accomplishment  of , two  objects,  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  his  constituents;  ''  the  first  of 
these  was  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  hired  magistracy 
of  Westminster;  and  the  second,  to  prevent  the  publicans 
from  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  brewers.''  He  con- 
cluded byconfessing)  '*  that  thechief  motive  of  the  present 
struggle,  was  to  seat  his  son  for  llchester,  and  himseif  for 
Westminster;  so  that  liberty  might  have  two  frieodi  in* 
stead  of  one  in  the  House  of  Commons !" 

Having  thus  failed  in  the  second  city  in  the  kingdonif 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  nominated  for  the  borough  just  alluded 
to,  and  continued  to  represent  that  place  during  two  por- 
liaments.  But  he  no  longer  distinguished  himself  by  the 
ardour  of  his  attacks;  the  brilliancy  of  bit  replies;  the 
pertinacity  and  promptness  of  his  qoestions.  In  tbort, 
be  but  seldom  attended  the  House,  and  seemed  to  have 
deserted  his  party,  which  soon  availed  itself  of  bot  too 
good  an  apology  for  thai  utter  desertion  and  abandonment 
of  him! 

Mr.  Sheridan  terminated  his  politicri  career  on  the  OTsI 
of  July,  1812,  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  tpcechet  be 
ever  delivered,  on  the  subject  of  the  overtures  for  pence 
which  had  recently  been  made  by  France.  Having  declared 
resistance  to  Buonaparte  even  with  the  hazard  of  defeat  nt 
absolutely  necessary,  he  concluded  in  tbete  aniBMited  wordi^ 
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which  were  his  kift  in  tiie  House  <if  Cmmnom  :-*«*^  If  w^' 
Ml)  tnd  if  nfter  oar  rn'm^  there  shdlpossibly  rife  «m  ttx^ 
jpmrtUA  hktbriftn,  hiB  luivgaage  will  be,  *■  Britain  fell,  nud 
w4th  her  fell  M  the  best  secvritiet  for  the  cAiaritiet  of 
honMrn  life,  the  power,  the  honoor,  the  faoie^  the  glorjr, 
and  the  iibertiet  not  only  of  herself,  but  of  the  whote 
cWitiaed  world.' " 

Tfaos  set  this  political  liimrnarj  in  the  sphere  which  he 
bad  so  many  years  enlivened  by  the  briiiiancy  of  his  wit^ 
and  so  often  delighted  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

Parliament  was  shortly  afterwards  dissolvedi  and  Mr^ 
Sheridan  again  tried  his  strength  at  Stafford,  where  how* 
eter,  notwithstanding  the  encoaragement  which  he  had 
experienced  in  the  spring,  he  failed  of  success,  nor,  afiler 
his  last  speech,  had  be  influence  enough  to  cousmand  a 
seat  for  any  other  place. 

Under  these  depressing  circnmstanceB  did  this  extrvM^ 
dinary  man  retire  from  public  life,  without  ha?ing  tito 
transient  consolation  of  seeing  that  his  departure  was  ecMIM 
sidered  as  a  loss  by  those  who  had  been  wsed  to  eonrt  thi^ 
aid  of  his  talents.  The  world  to  hhn  was  now  in  a*  BMnne^ 
become  a  desert,  in  which  there  wa$  little  to 'ditief  fain 
amidst  the  gloom  of  neglect  and.  the  blait  -af-peohiy^ 
where  he  was  continually  tormented  by  the  iitfpoftaofltiai 
of  clamorous  creditors,  and  pursued  with  unrelazklgttetcf^ 
rity  by  the  harpies  of  the  law.  '"• 

Harrassed  by  contioual  vexatieos  at  a  period'MMi 
nature  stands  in  need  of  repose  and  nidalgeooe,  Uwai 
not  much  to  be  wondered  that  a  man  so  long  acoattdiMd 
to  conviyial  pleasures  should  «eek  relief  fitm  IbepreiMni 
of  increasing  embarrassments  in  the  in texicating  iiclMS -af 
forgetfulness.  Unfbrtmiatelj  the  habits  of  If  n  SherMatt 
had  eirer  been  of  a  description  that  unfitted  Wm  ft^'ap^Ii* 
cation  to  business,  and  rendered  him'iAcaptbleaf  «adariag 
misfortune  with  that  firmness,  wWcAi,  if 'UnJloMnei  removt 
trouble,  takes  away  its  sting.  When,  therefore^ the  trytag 
season  came,  it  found  him  unprepared  fa Teiift  ibeTioienoi 
of  the  storm,  and  unable  to  diieat  his  tttps  by  taj 
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that  could  secure  him  from  future  calamity.  la  andi « 
bewildered  state  he  increased  his  difficulties  by  the  efibru 
which  he  made  to  elude  them,  and  accelerated  bis  disso- 
lution in  endeavouring  to  drown  the  sense  of  his  misery. 
Such  is  the  heavy  impost  which  men  of  eccentric  genius 
have  to  pay  for  sacriBcing  their  time  and  talents  in  un- 
certain pnrsuits^and  to  obtain  a  little  ephemeral  popolarity. 
Mr.  Sheridan  always  lived  and  acted  without  any  regalar 
system  for  the  government  of  his  domestic  conduct ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  he  became  the  sport  of  capricious  friendship;  and 
when  the  winter  of  his  days  approached,  and  he  had  sepa- 
rated  from  his  political  connexions,  he  experienced  the 
folly  of  neglecting  those  resources  which  can  alone  support 
the  mind  in  every  exigency,  and  minister  to  its  comfort 
in  the  dreariness  of  solitude.  Home,  though  the  abode 
of  domestic  virtue  and  affection,  was  no  longer  safe  to  a 
person  so  well  known  and  so  much  sought  after  by  nume- 
rous applicants;  to  avoid  whose  troublesome  inqoiries, 
and  to  gain  a  respite  from  anxiety,  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  coffee-houses  and  taverns.  Continual  ebrietj  was 
the  result  of  such  a  course  of  life;  and  the  effects  of  it 
upon  his  constitution,  which  had  been  naturally  a  verj 
robust  one,  soon  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  his 
manners. 

Some  idea  of  his  extraordinary  stamina  may  be/brmed 
from  the  following  incident.  A  person  going  to  bear  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  called  at  the  Ezch^ 
quer  coffee*house,  where  his  attention  was  fixed  by  a 
gentleman  taking  tea,  with  a  parcel  of  papers  before  him. 
Afterwards  he  called  for  a  decanter  of  brandy,  which  he 
poured  into  a  large  glass,  and  drank  off  without  diluting 
it  in  the  least,  and  then  walked  away.  The  spectator 
soon  followed,  and  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House, 
where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  heard  one  of  the  longfat 
and  most  brilliant  speeches  he  ever  listened  to,  delivered 
by  this  votary  of  Bacchus,  who  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Sheridan. 
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Bat  such  libatioosy  however  inTigoratiDg  tbey  may  be 
for  a  momeDt  to  the  animal  spirits,  or  even  inspiring  to 
genias,  make  dreadful  inroads  upon  the  vital  system,  and 
when  persevered  in,  never  fail  to  undermine  the  entire  fitbric. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  whom  the 
pernicious  practice  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  at 
length  his  digestive  powers  were  completely  destroyed, 
bis  memory  of  course  became  impaired,  and  the  symptoms 
of  organic  disease  manifested  themselves  in  a  swelling  of 
the  extremities  and  an  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  which 
soon  left  nothing  for  hope. 

The  complication  of  disorders  mtiltiplied  rapidly,  and 
he  was  confined  to  his  room,  where,  to  aggravate  the 
wretchedness  of  his  situation,  and  the  distress  of  his  family, 
an  officer  forced  his  way  and  arrested  him  in  his  bed. 
After  remaining  a  few  days  in  the  house,  this  callous 
being  signified  his  intention  of  removing  the  dying  pri- 
soner to  a  spunging-house,  which  resolution  he  was  only 
prevented  from  carrying  into  execution  by  the  interpoti* 
tion  of  Dr.  Baine,  the  physician,  who  said  that  his  patient 
was  in  such  an  extremely  weak  and  exhausted  state^  tbjkt 
to  move  him  at  all,  even  in  his  own  house,  would  moat 
probably  be  fatal ;  but  that  if  he  were  to  be  taken  away 
in  a  violent  manner,  the  agitation  would  most  ctftainly 
be  attended  by  immediate  death,  in  which  case  he  abobld 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  officer  for  mnider. 
This  declaration  had  the  proper  effect,  and  the  nofortanate 
victim  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  his  afflicted 
family,  from  whom  he  received  every  kind  atteotioo,  and 
all  the  comfort  that  could  be  administered. - 

As  far  as  sympathetic  solicitude  could  adminitt^  iriiaf 
or  comfort,  Mr.  Sheridan  received  every  coosolatioa  ftom 
the  kind  attention  of  a  numerous  affqoMlllWWC  and  .an 
affectionate  family.  But  there  is  abaodaot  ffaioa  to  hope 
that  his  last  moments  were  cheered  by  the  more  gatifytog 
consolation  that  springs  alone  from  ftitb  and  repentaooe* 
Some  days  before  bis  death,  the.  Biihop  of.  Lobdon,  who 
is  a  near  relation  of  Mrs.  SberidaBp,deainQd.Dr.  Bajiie  ta 
ask  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  hb  patient  to  haTe  pngrai 
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offered  up  by  his  bed-side.  When  the  oommiMion  was 
imparted  to  the  sick,  he  assented  with  such  an  expreasioa 
of  fervent  desire,  that  the  bishop  was  instantly  sent  for, 
who  lust  oo  time  in  attending  to  the  solema  call,  and; 
accompanied  by  the  physiciah,  read  scTerat  oAcea  of 
devotion  suited  to  the  awful  occasion,  la  these  prayen 
Mr.  Sheridan  appeared  to  join  with  humility  and  aspira* 
lion,  clasping  his  hands,  bending  his  head,  and  liftiog  wp 
his  eyes,  significant  of  that  penitential  frame  of  Bsiad 
which  becomes  every  human  spirit  in  its  passage  oat  of 
time  into  eternity.  After  this  he  seemed  to  poascM  muck 
internal  tranquillity  until  life  ebbed  gradually  away,  and 
be  departed,  withoat  any  apparent  struggle  or  agony,  is 
the  arms  of  his  affectionate  consort,  on  Sunday,  at  noon, 
July  the  7ih,  1816,  in  the  sixty-Bfth  year  of  bis  age. 

As  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  funeral  thooM  be 
conducted  without  pomp,  and  yet  be  marked  by  a  proper 
respect  to  the  talents  of  the  deceased,  the  body  was  re* 
moved  from  Saville  Row,  to  the  hoose  of  Mr.  Peter 
Moore,  in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  wbicli 
being  a  short  distance  from  the  Abbey,  rendered  a  waJkiog 
procession  the  more  convenient.  He  was  buried  on  the 
Saturday  following,  near  the  remains  of  Garridi  and 
Cumberland. 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  left  behind  him  two  sons,  one  bj  a 
former,  another  by  the  wife  who  survives  him. 

To  present  our  readers  .with  a  character  of  Sheridan  we 
imagine  is  almost  needless — the  task  is  superseded  by  bia 
life:  suffice  it  to  say,  as  a  statesman  he  was  incorruptible, 
and  never,  we  believe,  in  a  soHlnry  instance  did  he  speak 
or  vote  against  his  conscience.  His  speeches  in  the  senate 
are  distinguished  as  combining  every  quality  that  eo^ 
stitutes  brilliant  oratory.    His  wit  was  proverbial,  many 
specimens  of  which  are  on  record,  and  as  a  companion  at 
the  festive  board  he  appears  almost  to  have  been  without 
a  rival ;  but  his  absolute  neglect  of  prudence  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  involved  him  in  continual  distress,  and 
he  died  as  might  have  been  conjectured,  pennyless^  htnrt- 
brokeu,  and  deserted. 
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PHILIP  SKELTON, 

An  individual  fully  entitled  to  the  epithet  "  Worthyy**  a 
learned  clergyooan,  and  auihor  of  some  valuable  works  oa 
divinity,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Oerriagbly,  near  Lis* 
born,  in  February  1707.  His  family  was  originally  English. 
His  grandfather,  an  engineer,  having  been  sent  over  by 
Charles  I.  to  inspect  the  Irish  fortifications,  settled  in  that 
country,  and  suffered  many  privations  in  Cromwell's  time. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been^  in  the  reign  of  Wil# 
liam  1 1 1,  a  gunsmith,  and  afterwards  a  farmer  and  a  tanner* 
He  died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  ten  chil- 
dren. Philip,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  sent  to 
Lisburn  school,  where,  being  at  first  negligent,  his  father 
reformed  him  by  sending  him  into  the  fields,  and  treating 
him  as  a  menial ;  after  this  he  applied  diligently,  and  soon 
displayed  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  On  the  decease 
of  his  father,  which  happened  when  he  was  at  school,  his 
mother  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties  in  bringing  up 
her  numerous  family,  and  he  laudably  thought  it  his  duty 
to  relieve  her  from  the  expense  of  one  at  least,  and  applied 
still  more  closely  to  his  studies.  From  school,  in  Jnne 
1724,  he  entered  as  a  sizer  in  Dublin  University,  wher^ 
Dr.  Delany  was  his  tutor,  and  ever  after,  his  friend. 

Here  be  soon  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  icbolary  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  fendog,  ciidget> 
ling,  and  other  manly  feats,  as  well  as  in  soipe  coU^;!e 
frolics  from  which  he  did  not  always  escape  oncwinredL 
His  temper  was  warm,  and  he  entertained  that  inritaUi^. 
sense  of  honour  which  frequently'  involved  blm  io  9n9^• 
rels.  On  one  occasion  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fellow^ 
Student,  who  happened  to  be  connected  with  Dr^  Bildwii]^ 
the  provost,  and  who  insinuated  tbatSkeltoo  wieiJi  Jaoo- 
bite,  an  accusation  which  he  repelled  by  tba  flDOtt  tolenif 
declaration  of  his  adherence  to  the  HtDOTer  faonilj^ 
Baldwin,  however,  was  prejudiced  againit  bin,  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  him  out  of  a  scholacilMP|.bot^  miitakio|; 
bim  for  another  of  the  Mune  ofip^^^  miice  w«f  dn>p* 
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pointed^  and  Skelion  received  this  reward  of  merit  in 
17^6.  Baldwin,  however,  on  other  occasions  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  a  college  life  uneasy  to  him ; 
and  Skelton,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  his  favour  with- 
out disgraceful  compliances,  resolved  to  take  his  degree 
at  the  statuteable  period,  and  quit  the  college.  This,  how- 
ever, his  enemy  still  endeavoured  to  prevent,  and,  on 
some  idle  pretence,  stopped  his  degree. 

Skel ton's  only  remedy  was  now  to  wait  patiently  till 
the  next  commencement,  which  would  take  place  in  about 
half  a  year.  As  the  time  approached,  he  contrived  to  foil 
the  provost  at  his  own  weapons,  and  knowing  his  tyran- 
nical and  capricious  temper,  played  him  a  trick,  which  his 
biographer  relates  in  the  following  manner.  A  few  days 
before  the  commencement,  he  waited  on  the  provost, 
*'  and  after  paying  his  humble  submission,  said,  'Mr. 
Provost,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  stopping  mc 
of  my  degree  last  time,  because  it  was  what  I  wished  for 
above  all  things,  and  I  beg  and  beseech  you  may  also 
stop  me  now,  as  my  friends  are  forcing  me  to  take  it,  and 
quit  the  college,  contrary  to  my  desire/  '  Ah,  you  dog,' 
he  replied, '  what  do  you  mean  ?  do  you  wish  to  stay  here 
contrary  to  your  friends'  consent  ?  Take  your  degree, 
sirrah,  and  quit  the  college,  or  I'll  make  you  smart  for  it.' 
Skelton  then  began  to  cry,  and  whine,  and  sob,  saying 
how  greatly  distressed  he  was  at  getting  this  unfavourable 
answer.  *  Don't  be  growling  here,  sir/  he  said,  '  but  go 
about  your  business,  1  'II  not  agree  to  your  request,  yoo 
shall  take  your  degree  in  spite  of  you,  sirrah/  Upon  this, 
Skelton,  with  sorrowful  countenance,  though  with  joy  at 
his  heart,  walked  grumblingly  out  of  the  room."  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  he  commenced  B.  A.  io 
July  1728,  and  had  his  name  taken  out  of  the  college 
books.  May  3 1st  following,  two  years  before  the  natural 
expiration  of  his  scholarship,  ^iot withstanding  this 
treatment,  he  always  spoke  of  Dr.  Baldwin  as  in  many 
respects  an  excellent  provost. 

He  was  ordained  in  1729^  and  obtained  a  curacy,    in 
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1732,  he  was  nominated   to  the  caracy  of  Monaghan, 
where  his  life  was  most  exemplary,  and  his  preaching 
efficacious.     It  was  said,  that  the  very  children  of  Mo- 
naghan,  whom  he  carefully  instructed,  knew  more  of  reli- 
gion at  that  time,  than  the  grown  people  of  any  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  and  the  manners  of  his  flock  were 
soon  greatly  improved,  and  vice  and  ignorance  retreated 
before  so   powerful   an   opponent.      His  charities   were 
extraordinary,  for  all  he  derived  from  his  curacy  was  40/. 
of  which  he  gave  10/.  a  year  to  his  mother,  and  for  some 
years  a  like  sum  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Delany,  to  pay  some 
debts  he  had  contracted  at  college.     The  rest  were  for  his 
maintenance  and  his  charities,  and  when  the  pittance  he 
could  give  was  insufficient  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  he 
solicited  the  aid  of  people  of  fortune,  who  usually  contri- 
buted according  to  his  desire,  and  could  not  indeed  refuse 
a  man  who  first  gave  his  own  before  he  would  ask  any  of 
theirs.  His  visits  to  the  gaols  were  also  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects.     On  one  remarkable  occasion,  when  a 
convict  at  Monaghan,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  well 
assured,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  within  five  days, 
he  set  off  for  Dublin,  and  on  his  arrival  was  admitted  to' 
the  privy  council,  which  was  then  sitting.  Here  he  pleaded 
for  the  poor  man  with  such  eloquence,  as  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  returned  with  it  to  Monaghan  in  time  to  save 
his  life*     In  order  to  be  of  the^more  use  to  his  poor 
parishioners,  he  studied  physic,  and  was  very  successful 
in   his  gratuitous   practice,  as   well  as  by   his  s{)iritual 
advice,  and  was  the  means  of  removing  many  prejudices 
and  superstitions  which  he  found  very  deeply  rooted  in 
their  minds. 

His  fame,  however,  both  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  his 
extraordinary  care  as  an  instructor  of  a  parish,  and  his 
wonderful  acts  of  charity  and  goodness,  began,  about  1737, 
to  be  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  only  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher,  and  other  parts  of  the  North,  but  also  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  still  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  the 
way  of  preferment.     Dr.  Sterne,  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
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usually  scot  for  him,  after  he  had  bestowed  a  good  prefer- 
ment upon  another,  and  gave  him,  '^  by  way  of  a  sop," 
ten  guineas,  which  Mr.  Skelton  frequently  presented  to 
a  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  a  poor  cast-off  curate,  who  was  unable 
to  serve  through  age  and  infirmity.  At  length,  Dr.  Delany, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  at  college,  perceiving  him  to  be 
thus  neglected,  procured  for  him  an  appointment  to  the 
curacy  of  St.  Werburgh*s,  in  Dublin.  This  would  have 
been  highly  acceptable  to  Mr.  Skelton,  and  Dr.  Delany 
would  have  been  much  gratified  to  place  such  a  roan  in  a 
situation  where  his  merits  were  likely  to  be  duly  appre* 
ciated:  it  is  painful  to  relate  in  wliat  manner  both  were 
disappointed.  VV' hen  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
cliucese  of  Clogher,  Bishop  Sterne  perceiving  that  it  would 
be  to  his  discredit  if  a  person  of  such  abilities  should  leave 
his  diucese  for  want  of  due  encouragement,  sent  a  clergy- 
man to  inform  him,  **  that  if  he  staid  in  his  diocese 
he  would  give  him  the  first  living  that  should  falL" 
Relying  un  this,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Delany,  and  the  curacy 
of  St.  Werburgh*s  was  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  first 
living  that  fell  vacant  was  Monaghan,  where  he  had  ao 
long  officiated,  which  the  bishop  immediately  gave  to  hia 
nephew,  Mr.  Uawkshaw,  a  young  gentleman  that  had 
lately  entered  into  orders !  It  would  even  appear,  that  lie 
had  made  his  promise  with  a  determination  to  break  it; 
for,  when  he  bestowed  the  preferment  on  bis  nephew,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  '*  1  give  you  now  a  living  worth 
sou/,  a  year,  and  liave  kept  the  best  curate  in  the  diocese 
fur  you,  who  was  going  to  leave  it :  be  sure  tak«  his 
advice,  and  follow  his  directions,  for  be  is  a  man  of  worth 
and  sense."  But  Skelton,  with  all  his  '^  worth  and  seose,^' 
was  not  superior  to  the  infirmities  of  his  nature.  He  felt 
this  treacherous  indignity  very  acutely,  and  never  attended 
a  visitation  during  the  remainder  of  the  bishop's  Ufe^ 
winch  continued  for  a  series  of  years;  nor  did  the  bishop 
ever  ask  for  him,  or  express  any  surprise  4t  his  absence* 
Under  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  however,  he  lived  not  uobappiijr* 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  submitted  to  his  instruction^  wd  fol-- 
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lowed  his  erample,  and  there  was  often  an  amicable  con* 
test  ID  the  performaoce  of  their  acts  of  doty  and  charity. 

In  1742,  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  late  Eari 
of  Charlemont;  but,  owing  to  a  difference  with  his  lord- 
ship's  guardian,  soon  resigned  his  charge,  and  returned  to 
his  curacy. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Sterne,  the  see  of  Ciogher  was 
filled  by  Dr.  Clayton,  author  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Spirit,'* 
a  decided  Arian ;  and  between  him  and  Skeiton  there  could 
consequently  be  no  coincidence  of  opinion^  or  mutuality 
of  respect.  In  1748,  Mr.  Skeiton  having  prepared  for 
the  press  his  valuable  work,  entitled  ''  Deism  revealed,'^ 
he  conceived  it  too  important  to  be  published  in  Ireland^ 
and  therefore  determined  to  go  to  London,  and  dispose  of 
it  there.  On  his  arrival,  he  submitted  bis  manuscript  to 
Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  he  would  pur* 
chase  it,  and  have  it  printed  at  his  own  expense.  The 
bookseller  desired  him,  as  is  usual,  to  leave  it  with  him  for 
a  day  or  two,  until  he  could  get  a  certain  gentleman  of 
great  abilities  to  examine  it.  Hume  is  said  to  have  come 
accidentally  into  the  shop,  and  Millar  shewed  him  the 
MS.  Hume  took  it  into  a  room  adjoining  the  shop,  exa- 
mined it  here  and  there  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  said 
to  Andrew,  **  print,*'  By  this  work  Skeiton  made  about 
%00L  A  few  months  after  its  publication  the  Bishop  of 
Ciogher,  Dr.  Clayton,  was  asked  by  Sherlock,  Bishop  of 
London,  if  he  knew  the  author.  *^  O  yes,  he  has  been  a 
curate  in  my  diocese  near  these  twenty  years." — ''  More 
shame  for  your  lordship,"  answered  Sherlock,  *^  to  let  a 
man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  curate  in  your  diocese.'* 

After  a  residence  at  London  of  about  six  months,  during 
which  he  preached  some  of  the  sermons  since  published  in 
his  works,  Mr.  Skeiton  returned  to  his  curacy  in  Ireland^ 
and  in  1750,  a  large  living  became  vacant  in  the  diocese 
of  Ciogher.  Dr.  Delany  and  another  bishop  immediately 
waited  on  Bishop  Clayton,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not  give  Skeiton  a  living  now,  after  disappointing  them  so 
ofteD)  they  wo»ld  take  Um  oai  of  his  diocese.  This,  hbw« 
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ever,  was  not  entirely  eifectual :  Clayton  coald  not  refate 
the  request,  bat  made  several  removals  on  purpose  to 
place  Skelton  in  the  living  of  Pettigo,  in  the  wild  part  of 
the  county  of  Donegal,  worth  about  200/.  a  year,  the 
people  uncultivated,  disorderly,  fond  of  drinking  and 
quarrelling,  and,  in  a  word,  sunk  in  profound  ignorance. 
He  used  to  say,  he  was  a  missionary  sent  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity,  and  that  he  was  banished  from  all  civilized 
society.  He  often  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  ride 
seven  miles  before  he  could  meet  with  a  person  of  com- 
mon sense  to  converse  wiiht  With  such  difficultiet,  how* 
ever,  Skelton  was  born  to  contend.  He  always  had  a 
conscientious  feeling  of  the  wants  of  bis  flock,  with  a 
strong  impelling  sense  of  duty.  His  biographer  has  given 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  means,  pions  and  chari- 
table, which  he  took  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  his 
parish,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  must  omit; 
suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  effectual;  but  his  sitaation 
affected  his  mind  in  some  degree,  and  he  became  liable  to 
occasional  fits  of  the  hypochondriac  kind,  which  recurred 
more  or  less  in  the  after-part  of  his  life. 

In  1757,  a  remarkable  dearth  prevailed  in  Ireland,  and 
no  where  more  than  in  Mr.  Skelton's  parish.    The  scenes 
of  distress  which  he  witnessed  would  now  appear  scarcely 
credible.     He  immediately  set  himself  to  alleviate  the 
wants  of  his  flock,  by  purchases  of  meal,  8tc.  at  other 
markets,  until  he  had  exhausted  all  his  money,  and  then 
he  had  recourse  to  a  sacrifice  which  every  man  of  learning 
will   duly  appreciate.     He  resolved   to  sell  bis  books, 
almost  the  only  comfort  he  had  in  this  dreary  solitude, 
and  relieve   his  indigent   parishioners  with  the  money- 
Watson,  a  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  had  advertised  them 
for  sale  without  success,  at  last  bought  them  himself  for 
80/.  and  immediately  paid  the  money.     Soon  after  they 
were  advertised,  two  ladies.  Lady  Barry  more  and  a  Mm 
Leslie,  who  guessed  at  Skelton's  reason  for  selling  his 
books,  sent  him  50/.  requesting  him  to  keep  his  books* 
and  relieve  his  pour  with  the  money;  but  Skdcoo,  with 
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Many  expressions  of  gratitude,  told  them  be  had  dedicated 
his  books  to  God,  and  he  must  sell  them ;  and  accordingly 
both  sums  were  applied  to  the  relief  of  his  parishionem. 
Every  heart  warms  at  the  recital  of  such  an  act  of  bene- 
volence, and  all  reflections  on  it  would  lessen  the  impres- 
sion. One  other  circumstance  may  be  addedt  The  book- 
seller sold  only  a  part  of  the  books  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  those  that  remained,  Mr.  Skelton,  when  he  could 
aflbrd  it,  took  from  him  at  the  price  he  sold  them  for,  but 
insisted  on  paying  interest  for  the  sum  they  amounted  to^ 
for  the  time  Mr.  Watson  had  them  in  his  possession. 

In  1758,  Dr.  Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Garnet,  who  treated  Mr.  Skelton  with 
the  respect  he  deserved,  and  in  1759y  gave  him  the  living 
of  Devenish,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  near  Enniskiir 
len,  worth  about  SOO/.  a  year,  and  thus  he  was  brought 
once  more  into  civilized  society.  When  leaving  Pettigo, 
he  said  to  the  poor,  '^  Give  me  your  blessing  now  before 
1  go,  and  God's  blessing  be  with  you.  When  you  are  in 
great  distress,  come  to  me,  and  I  '11  strive  to  relieve  you.? 
In  this  new  charge,  he  exerted  the  same  zeal  to  instruct 
his  flock  both  in  public  and  private,  and  the  lame  b^e- 
volence  toward  the  poor  which  had  made  him  so  great  a 
benefit  to  his  former  people.  In  1766,  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  removed  him  from  Devenish  to  the  Jiving  of  Fin« 
tona,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  worth  at  least  100/.  more 
than  the  other.  He  was  now  in  the  fiftj-ainth  year  of 
his  age.  *'  God  Almighty,"  he  used  to  say,  ^*  was  very 
kind  to  me  :  when  i  began  to  advance  io  jeart  and  stood 
in  need  of  a  horse  and  servant^  he  gave  me  a  living.  That 
he  gave  me  two  livings,  one  after  another,  each  of  wbicb 
was  worth  a  hundred  a  year  more  than  the  preceding*  I 
have  therefore  been  rewarded  by  him,  even  intbia  world* 
far  above  my  deserts."  •  '.  . 

At  Fintona,  he  shewedf  himself  the, same  diligent,  kindy 
and  faithful  pastor  as  when  on  his  fonner  livipga;  but  two 
circumstances  occurred  here  very  characterisjtic  of  the  mi|n« 
Heytog  discovered  that  most  .of  bit  protef  tMt  pmsbioMKf ' 
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were  dissenters,  he  invited  their  minister  to  dine  with  him, 
and  asked  his  leave  to  preach  in  his  meeting  od  the  next 
Sunday;  and  consent  being  given,  the  people  were  so 
pleased  with  Mr.  Skelton,  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
quitted  their  own  teacher.  After  some  time,  Skelton 
asked  him  how  much  he  had  lost  by  the  desertion  of  his 
hearers  i  He  told  him  40/.  a  year,  on  which  he  settled 
that  sum  on  him  annually.  We  mentioned  in  a  former 
page,  that  Mr.  Skelton  had  studied  physic  with  a  view  to 
assist  the  poor  with  advice  and  medicines.  By  this  pnio* 
tice,  at  Fintona,  he  found  that  Dr.  Gormly,  the  physician 
of  the  place,  lost  a  great  part  of  his  business ;  on  which 
Skelton  settled  also  40/.  a  year  on  him. 

In  1770,  he  published  his  works  by  subscription  in 
5  vols.  8vo.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  charity. 

In  his  latter  days,  when  the  air  of  Fintona  became  too 
keen  for  him,  he  passed  some  of  his  winters  in  Dublin, 
and  there  was  highly  valued  for  his  preaching,  which,  in 
the  case  of  charities,  was  remarkably  successful.  During 
a  dearth,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  yarn  manufactory 
at  Fintona,  he  again  exhausted  his  whole  property  in 
relieving  the  poor,  and  again  sold  his  books  for  lOOL  He 
said  he  ^vas  now  too  old  to  use  them;  but  the  real  cause 
was,  that  he  wanted  the  money  to  give  to  the  poor,  and 
the  year  after  he  bestowed  on  them  60/.  It  was  one 
of  his  practices  to  distribute  money,  even  in  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  among  indigent  housekeepers,  who  were 
struggling  to  preserve  a  decent  appearance.  He  was  also 
the  kind  and  liberal  patron  of  such  of  their  children  as 
had  abilities,  and  could,  by  his  urgent  application  and 
interest,  be  advanced  in  the  world. 

His  infirmities  increasing,  after  fifty  years  labour  in  the 
ministry  with  a  diligence  without  parallel,  he  now  found 
himself  incapable  any  longer  of  the  discharge  of  his  pnblic 
duties,  and  in  1780,  took  his  final  leave  of  Fintona,  and 
removed  to  Dublin,  to  end  his  days.  Here  he  received 
great  respect  from  many  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  in  1781,  the  university  offered  hin  the  degcec 
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bf  doetor  of  diTinity,  which  be  dieclided*  In  1784^  he 
pablisbed  by  sobtcription  a  sijttb  volam^  oF  his  works^ 
and  in  1786^  be  published  his  seventh  volonle.  tn  the 
same  year,  be  also  published  a  short  answer  to  a  eatecbiftm^ 
written  by  an  English  clergyman,  and  nsed  at  Sunday 
schools,  which  be  supposed  to  contain  an  erroneous  doc* 
trine  with  respect  to  the  state  of  men  after  deaths  and  Aimt 
H  copy  to  all  the  bishops  of  England  and  Ireland.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  so  convinced  by  it,  that  he 
stopped  the  use  of  the  catechism  in  his  diocese. 

Mr.  Skelton  died  May  4,  ITS?,  and  was  bnried  near  the 
west  door  of  St.  Peter*8  church-yard.  His  character  baA 
been  in  some  degree  displayed  in  the  preceding  sketch 
taken  from  his  *'  Life/*  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burdy^ 
179^9  Bvo.  With  the  exception  of  some  oddities  of  eon^ 
duct  and  expression,  in  which  be  somewhat  resembled 
Swift  and  Johnson,  his  life  was  traly  exemplary  in  all  its 
parts,  and  his  writings  deserve  to  be  held  in  higher  esti* 
mation. 


■^^^^^^^^j^^^^^^ 


Sir  HANS  SLOAKB. 

This  celebrated  naturalist  was  born  at  KilHieagb,coantf 
of  Down,  on  the  l6th  of  April,  1660.  Hit  father,  Akz* 
ander  Sloane,  a  native  of  Scotland^  and  bead  of  the  Stotcii 
colony  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  retgn  of  James  L 
was  collector  of  taxes  for  that  coonty,  and  died  id  IdSBL 
Young  Sloane  early  manifested  his  attacbment  fiir  tbosit 
studies  which  he  afterwards  so  suoeestfally  cnlti^ted^  aid 
his  perseverance  in  them  was  so  intense,  as  Co  occasiok^  io 
his  sixteenth  year,  a  spitting  of  blood,  which  confined  him 
to  bis  chamber  for  tbr€6  yelsrs.  Otf  bis  recd^ery  firom 
this  dangerous  attack,  he  apfdied  bimailf  to  the  study  of 
medicine  in  general,  but  more  partidnkrly  of  cbeibistry 
and  botany,  in  his  cultivation  of  which  scieDees,  even  at 
this  early  age  he  waS'  liberally  assibM  by  those  truly 
scientific  men,  Boyle  and  Ray.  HaviOf^  spent  four  years  «% 
in  London  in  the  proseeotioo  <rf  titei^hn  fatonrite  staJiei| 
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he  accompanied  the  learned  Dr.  Tancred  Robioson  and 
another  student,  on  a  visit  to  France;  and  during  bis  stay 
at  Paris,  attended  the  lectures  oi*  Dii  V^erney  and  Touroe- 
furc,  by  whose  means  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  botanist  of  Montpelier,  Magnol,  whom  he  is 
said  constantly  to  have  attended  in  his  botanical  excor- 
sions.  With  so  strong  an  attachment  to  the  science, 
aided  by  the  instructions  of  men  of  such  acknowledged 
talent,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  on  his  return  to  England  at 
tlie  latter  end  of  I6d4,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  commu- 
nicate mud)  useful  information,  and  manv  rare  and  valua- 
ble  seeds  and  plants  to  his  friend  Ray,  whose  Historia 
JMantarum  contains,  in  its  numerous  acknowledgments 
to  Dr.  Sloane,  (for  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.D.  while 
on  the  Continent,)  a  grateful  memorial  of  bis  early  taleots. 
The  abilities  which  were  thus  made  known  to  the  world, 
soon  found  in  the  illustrious  Sydenham  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector, who  took  him  into  his  house,  and  zealously  promoted 
his  interest  in  the  way  of  practice.  On  the  21st  Jaouarj, 
\6S5,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and 
in  April  l(J87y  entered  into  the  College  of  Physicians. 

But,  however  gratifying  to  his  feelings  were  these  tea- 
timuiiials,  and  however  flattering  the  prospects  which  he 
might  fairly  have  entertained,  the  love  of  science  induced 
him  to  abandon  all  these  advantages  by  embarking  for  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  as  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle* 
He  left  England  on  the  l'2th  of  September,  1687>  and  in 
his  [)assage  touched  at  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  and 
St.  Kitt*s,  at  each  of  which  places  he  made  the  best  use 
of  the  little  time  he  remained  there,  constantly  making 
some  addition  to  his  collection,  and  to  his  stock  of  know* 
ledge.  During  his  stay  in  Jamaica,  which  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  months,  being  cut  short  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  he  set  about  collecting  the  objects  of  natu- 
ral history,  which  that  island  affords,  with  such  unremitted 
diligence,  that,  had  he  not,  to  use  the  words  of  his  French 
eulogist,  converted,  as  it  were,  his  minutes  into  boanii  be 
could  not  have  made  those  numerous  acquisitions  which 
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contributed  so  largely  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
while  they  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  future  fame  and 
fortune.     It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  Dr.  Sloane 
was  the  first  man  of  learning  who  had  taken  so  long  a 
voyage  for  the  sole  purpose  of  improving  his  favourite 
science;  and  that  the  botanists  of  Europe  were  so  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  productions  of  America,  that  until 
his  return  from  Jamaica,  it  was  a  doubt  with  Ra}'  himself, 
with  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  had  long  been  tor- 
mented, whether  the  new  world  presented  an}'  species  of 
plants  in  common   with  the  old ;   a  doubt,   which   was 
removed  by  Dr.  Sloane,  who  furnished  him  with  a  cata- 
logue of  the  indigenous  plants  of  Jamaica,  likewise  natives 
of  England,  which  he  published  in  his  Synopsis.     Add  to 
this,  that  Dr.  Sloane  was  well  acquainted  with  the  disco« 
veries  of  the  age,  that  he  had  an  enthusiasm  for  his  object, 
and  was  at  an  age  when  both  activity  of  body,  and  ardour 
of  mind  concur  to  vanquish  difficulties  ;  and  it  will  hardly 
appear  strange,  that  he  returned  home  with  eight  hundred 
species  of  plants,  besides  a  proportionate  number  of  sub- 
jects from  the  animal  kingdom,  or  that  such  a  collection 
made  in  so  short  a  time,  was  regarded  with  wonder  and 
astonishment. 

He  returned  to  London  in  May  1689;  but  it  was  not  till 
1696,  that  he  published  the  Prodromus  of  his  History  of 
Jamaica  plants,  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  his 
large  work,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  index, 
under  the  title  of  ^'  Catalogus  Plantarum  quae  in  Insulft 
Jamaica  sponte  proveniunt,"  arranged  nearly  according  to 
the  method  of  Ray. 

In  1707,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  **  Voyage  to 
Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  and  Ja- 
maica; with  the  Natural  History  of  the  Herbs  and  Trees, 
four-footed  Beasts,  Fishes,  Birds,"  8cc.  8cc.  containing  the 
first  part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  second  volume, 
containing  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  making  the  whole  number  of  plates  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  was  not  published  till  1725.  The 
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delay  which  took  place  in  the  publication  of  this  work  is 
principally  attributed  to  the  time  which  he  expended  in 
the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  his  museum,  which| 
by  many  valuable  acquisitions,  (particularly  of  Courten's 
collection  in  1702,  and  of  Petiver*s  in  1718,>  had,  at  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  introduction,  been  increased  to  two  bun* 
dred  volumes  of  preserved  plants,  and  more  than  26,200 
articles  of  natural  history.  Much  of  this  delay  may  also 
be  reasonably  attributed  to  his  professional  avocations,  io 
which  he  had,  speedily  after  his  return,  arrived  at  great 
eminence. 

In  ]()94,  hewas  chosen  physician  of  Christ*s  hospital, 
in  which  station,  which  he  retained  till  1730,  he  afforded 
a  rare  specimen  of  liberality,  by  annually  appropriating 
the  emoluments  which  he  received  from  that  in8titDlioD,to 
the  relief  of  those  connected  with  it  who  appeared  to  him 
most  in  need  of  it.  He  bad  previously,  in  1693,  been 
chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  which  offieey 
which  he  held  till  1712,  he  revived  the  pnUication  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which  had  been  disooDtioned 
since  1687,  and  to  which  he  became  a  frequent  and  vaioa* 
ble  contributor.  In  1708,  during  the  war  with  Francef 
he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  His  professional  fame  was  by  this  time 
so  well  established,  that  honours  began  to  fail  thick  npoa 
him  ;  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  Queen  Anoe,  who 
was  blooded  by  him  in  her  last  illness;  and,  on  the  aooet^ 
sion  of  George  I.  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  appointed 
l)hysician-general  to  the  army,  which  was  followed  by 
his  election  in  1719»  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

In  1721,  he  gave  the  freehold  of  his  botanical  gardea 
at  Chelsea,  consisting  of  nearly  four  acres,  to  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  on  condition  of  their  annually  delivering 
to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  new  plants,  until  the  nmAber 
should  amount  to  two  thousand,  all  specifically  diferettt 
from  each  other ;  a  list  of  which  was  to  be  puUiabed  yearly 
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in  the  Philosophical  TransactioDs*  This  condition  was 
complied  with,  and  even  exceeded  by  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, who  continued  to  deliver  the  plants,  which  are 
slill  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society,  till 
1773,  when  the  number  of  specimens  amounting  to  £550, 
it  was  discontinued. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  17£7>  he  succeeded 
bim  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  pre- 
sented one  hundred  guineas  and  the  bust  of  its  founder 
Charles  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  physician 
to  George  II.  In  1733}  however,  he  resigned  the  pre* 
sidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  1740,  he 
also  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
they  reluctantly  accepted.  In  May  1741,  he  removed 
his  museum  to  Chelsea,  which  manor  he  had  previously 
purchased,  and  whither  he  himself  retired.  Here,  how- 
ever, as  in  London,  he  received  the  visits  of  persons  of 
rank,  and  of  British  and  foreign *literati,  and  never  refused 
admittance  or  advice  to  any,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who 
came  i6  consult  him  concerning  their  health.  He  was  ex* 
tremely  courteous  and  obliging,  and  always  ready  to  shew 
and  explain  his  curiosities  to  all  who  gave  him  timely 
notice  of  their  visit.  He  kept  an  open  table  once  a  week 
for  his  learned  friendis^  parttcnlarly  these  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,,  and 
governor  of  almost  every  hospital  in  London,  to  each  of 
whicb,^  besides  giving  100/.  in  his  life*time,  he  left  a  con- 
siderable legacy.  On  the  11th  of  January,  175fi,  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  he  closed  a  life  prolonged 
by  habits  of  temperance,  and  rendered  useful  by  habits  of 
exertion,  and  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month  was  buried 
at  Chelsea,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  lady,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1695,  and  who  died  in  1794.  He  left  behind  him 
two  daughters,  one  married  to  George  Stanley^  Esq.  and 
the  other  to.  Lord  Cadogan. 

Anxious  to  prevent  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of 
his  library  and  museum,  the  former  containing  fifty  thou* 
•and  volnmesi  including  aboat  three  hundred  and  fiftj 
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books  of  drawings,  and  three  thonsand  6ve  hundred  and 
sixteen  manuscripts,  besides  a  multitude  of  priDts,  and 
the  latter  containing  about  twenty-three  tboQiand  coins 
and  medals,  and  (according  to  the  general  view  of  its 
contents,  published  the  year  before  his  death)  upwards  of 
thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  subjects  of  natural  his« 
tory,  exclusive  of  plants,  he  directed  in  bis  will  that  ihejr 
should  be  offered  to  the  public  for  ^flOOL,  dciclaring  at 
the  same  time  that  they  had  cost  him  upwards  of  M),000/. 
The  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
for  their  purchase,  together  with  the  collection  of  MS. 
formed  by  Robert  Ilarley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  then  ofiered 
to  the  public  by  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portland^ 
and  for  placing  them,  together  with  the  Cottoniao  collec* 
tion,  in  one  general  repository,  was  passed  in  1753.  For 
this  purpose  Montague  House  was  purchased,  and  the 
several  collections  having  been  deposited  there,  and  regu- 
lations for  the  proper  government  of  the  institution  having 
been  formed,  it  was  o|)ened  to  the  •public,  subject  to 
those  regulations,  in  1759,  under  the  title  of  the 
Museum. 


EDWARD  SMITH, 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  a  learned  divine  and  phU 

losopher,  was  born  at  Lisburn,  in  the  county  of  Anlrim, 

in  \665j  and  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  of 

which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1684,  in  the  nineteenth 

year  of  his  age.     He  soon  afterwards  took  bis  degree  of 

D.  D.     During  the  troublesome  times  in  1689,  he  retired 

for  safety  to  England,  where  he  was  recommended  to  the 

Smyrna  Company,  and  appointed  chaplain  to  iheir  fao- 

torics  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.     Here  be  remained 

four  years,  and  in  IGQS,  returned  to  England,  and  was 

made  chaplain  to  King  William  ill.  whom  he  attended 

four  years  in  Flanders.     His  first  promotion  was  to  the 

deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  1695,  from  whence  he 

wiis  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor  in 
1 
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l699>  and  was  sood  after  admitted  into  the  privy  council. 
He  died  at  Bath,  in  October  17S0.  Prior  to  his  decease, 
he  printed  four  sermons,  and  was  the  author  of  tive  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 


Sir  MICHAEL  SMITH,  Bart. 

Was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  attained  ultimately 
the  highest  rank  of  professional  dignity.  He  was  born  of 
a  respectable  family  in  the  King's  County;  and  at  an  early 
age  entered  the  university  of  Dublin,  where  he  obtained, 
by  his  genius  and  application,  eminent  distinction  in  clas- 
sical and  scientiBc  acquirements.  From  college  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Temple,  London ;  and,  after  the  usual 
quarantine  of  five  years,  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 
1769>  and  although,  added  to  his  talents  and  other  attain- 
ments, possessed  of  a  respectable  portion  of  legal  know- 
ledge, yet  he  remained,  like  many  of  his  fellow-candidates 
for  professional  success,  long  unnoticed.  The  buoyancy 
of  his  abilities  in  time  bore  him  to  the  surface,  and  he 
floated  on  by  a  gradual  progress  to  eminent  success. 

Mr.  Smith  was  of  a  character  not  adapted  to  the  bust- 
ling executive  of  life.  His  deportment  was  calm,  gentle, 
and  unassuming;  and  he  won  his  way  by  means  not 
usually  considered  promising  with  men  of  the  world,  by 
modesty  and  merity  sustained  by  feelings  and  principles 
which  would  not  submit  to  any  conduct  incompatible  with 
delicacy  and  honour. 

In  1783,  he  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  continued  in  parliament  till  1794;  and  no 
man  ever  more  eminently  attracted  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  both  sides  of  the  House.  He  maintained  a  steady, 
honourable,  and  independent  course,  neither  looking  to 
party  nor  promotion ;  but  was  at  all  times  ready  to  resist 
with  firmness  any  encroachment  on  the  constitution, 
whether  by  the  crown  or  its  opponents. 

As  a  public  speaker  his  manner  was  frigidity  itself;  but 
bis  arguments  were  impressive^  and  his  style  was  elegantly 
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polished.  Many  years  ago^  he  ddiTered  a  speech  io  the 
Irish  House  of  CommoDs,  upon  one  of  the  CMoISc  bills, 
in  which,  amongst  other  departures  from  the  cmel  systeol 
which  separated  that  persecuted  sect  from  all  social  con* 
nexion  with  their  protesUnt  fellow-subjects,  there  was  a 
clause  for  permitting  catholics  and  protestants  to  inter- 
marry ;  a  permission  previously  debarred  by  the  penalties 
of  transportation  to  any  clergyman  who  knowingly  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony,  and  of  Toidance  to  tbe 
marriage  itself.  The  clause  was  strennonsly  resisted  by 
many  of  the  high  church  members;  bat  Mr.  Smith,  who 
supported  the  whole  of  the  bill,  sustained  this  clause  in  a 
style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  with  all  the  diarities  of  a 
christian,  all  the  gallantry  of  a  liberal  gentleman,  and  all 
the  fervour  of  a  heart  flowing  with  the  sacred  flame  of 
conjugal  love.  The  House  was  astonished,  the  applause 
was  unbounded,  and  the  clause  passed.  A  short  time 
afterwards,  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  repeated  this  passage 
of  Mr.  Smith's  speech  to  Baron  Yelverton,  (who  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  same  cause,)  with  high  encomiom 
and  surprise  that  the  frost  of  the  philosopher  had  not 
extinguished  the  fire  of  the  patriot,  nor  the  ardour  of  the 
genial  passion.  But  Baron  Yelverton  observed,  that  **  if 
the  cheering  sun-beams  could  shed  summer  apoD  Saiuntf 
revive  torpidilr/  to  action,  and  teach  the  ice  of  the  Pokt  to 
dissolve,  was  it  wonderful  that  the  united  rajft  ofpaMoiUm 
and  nairoe  beauty  should  melt  logic  into  fUjf  and  ffoJdtas 
into  love  .**' 

In  tbe  year  1794,  the  parliamentary  duties  and  fereoaic 
labours  of  Mr.  Smith  were  terminated  by  his  elevation  to 
the  judgment  seat,  as  one  of  the  barons  of  bis  majealj's 
court  of  exchequer;  and  never  did  an  appointment  aiett 
with  more  of  public  and  private  approbation,  and  especially 
from  that  bar  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  an  honour  and 
an  ornament.  Ad  a  judge,  he  was  most  patient;  evitrjr 
advocate  was  heard  by  him  with  calm  but  earnest  attea* 
tion,  and  the  juniors  with  parental  kindness;  for,  to  all 
concerned  his  wish  was  ^  to  do  justice  for  intUfi  Jifte»  cMf 
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his  conscience"  His  judgments  were  eminently  correct, 
and,  like  his  eloquence,  strictly  logical.  In  1799,  he  was 
created  a  baronet*  During  the  absence  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Clare,  he  acted  as  lord  commissioner  for  the  custody 
of  the  great  seal,  from  Michaelmas  term  1800,  to  Trinity 
term  1801 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  rolls,  in  which  office  be  continued  until  1806;  when 
from  the  decline  of  his  health,  and  the  severe  attacks  of 
the  gout,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  bis  office,  and  he  retired 
with  a  pension  for  life;  and  made  room  for  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Curran  as  his  successor. 

The  health  of  Sir  Michael  Smith  now  began  rapidly  to 
break,  at  no  distant  period  after  his  resignation  of  the 
rolls.  His  last  illness  was  severe,  but  short;  and  bis 
departure  for  a  better  world  was  soothed  by  the  consola- 
tions  of  Christianity  and  the  attentions  of  his  relatives. 
His  son,  afterwards  Sir  William  Cusack  Smith,  attended 
bim  in  his  last  moments  with  filial  piety. 

It  was  a  curious  occurrence  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Ireland,  that  this  father  and  son  were  at  the  same 
time  both  going  judges  of  assize  on  the  north-east  circuit 
in  1801,  an  incident  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  these 
islands,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  chan- 
cellor while  bis  father  was  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

On  Sir  Michael  Smith's  final  resignation,  the  whole 
Irish  bar,  with  unanimous  consent,  presented  to  him  the 
following  address,  as  an  honourable  testimony  of  their 
esteem  and  veneration : — 

"  In  departing  from  the  bench,  you  wiU  pennit  the  sincerest  esteem 
and  wiqnalitied  approbation  of  the  bar  to  accompany  you  in  your  honoviaMe 
retirement.  We  cannot  forget,  and  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge,  that 
by  yonr  mild,  graciom,  and  anasBuning  deportment,  the  dignity  of  tlit 
Ugh  station  you  filled  was  sustained  without  austerity  or  arrogance;  and 
that  the  well-mixed  qualities  of  the  schobur,  the  lawyer,  the  genUeman,  and 
the  judge,  conciliated  affection,  and  bnpressed  respect  Scorning  to  offer 
te  gross  incense  of  adufaition,  but  desirous  to  render  a  Just  tribute  to 
ateit,  we  entertain  an  ardent  hope  that  though  your  judicial  ftmctioiis 
bare  ceased,  your  example  may  buTe  operatioD,  and  that  the  chief  blessing 
of  the  coontiy,  equal  justice,  may  continue  to  be  dispensed  with  hi  tato^ 
grity  abofe  snspicioii,  wd  with  Bianners  void  of  ofeice.'' 
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It  18  but  justice  to  add  his  answer: — 

"  Oentlbmen, 

"  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this  kind  and  affectionate  address ; 
the  terms  of  which  excite  a  feeling,  to  which  no  langvage  of  mine  can  do 
justice.  To  acquire  and  to  deserve  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  that 
enlightened  and  liberal  profession  to  which  you  belong,  was  the  first  am- 
bition of  my  early  life.  To  have  obtained  them,  which  yonr  address 
assures  nie  of,  wiU  be  the  pride  and  comfort  of  my  declining  age.  It  is 
now  more  than  seven  and  thirty  years  since  I  had  the  honour  to  be  en- 
rolled as  one  of  your  respectable  body,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period,  I  never  ceased,  nor,  wliile  life  and  memory  remain,  shall  I  cease, 
to  love,  esteem,  and  admire  the  spirit,  talents,  and  liberality  of  the  Irish 
bar.  "  May  they  be  perpetual"  is,  and  to  the  latest  moments  of  my  ex* 
isteuce,  shall  be  the  fervent  prayer  of. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  ever  obliged, 
Faithful,  and  affectionate  humble  serfini, 

MICHAEL  SMITH.*" 
Haramrt  Street,  VZlh  July,  180G. 


THOMAS  SOUTHERN, 

A  DKAMATic  writer  of  some  emiaence,  was  born  at 
Dublin,  in  1659,  and  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity 
College,  March  SO,  1676.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  left 
his  native  country,  and  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  when  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  more  amusing 
pursuits  of  play-writing  and  poetry,  and  forsook  the  un- 
congenial study  of  the  law.  His  "  Persian  Prince;  or, 
Loyal  Brother,"  was  introduced  on  the  stage  in  1682,  at 
a  time  when  the  Tory  interest  was  triumphant,  and  the 
character  of  the  Loyal  Brother  was  doubtless  intended  to 
compliment  James  Duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded 
him.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Southern  went 
into  the  army,  and  served  as  ensign  in  Earl  Ferrers'  regi- 
ment, when  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed.  This  aflhir 
being  over,  he  retired  to  his  studies,  and  wrote  several 
plays,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  considerable 
sums.  In  the  preface  to  his  tragedy  called  "  The  Spartan 
Dame,"  he  acknowledges,  that  he  received  from  the  book- 
sellers as  a  price  for  this  play  150/.  which  was  thought  in 
i72l,  the  lime  of  its  being  published,  very  extraordiaary. 
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He  was  the  first  who  raised  the  advantage  ofplay-writing 
to  a  second  and  third  night;  which  Pope  mentions  in 
these  lines: 

Tom  whom  heaT^n  sent  down  to  raUe 


The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

Veraea  to  Souihemj  1742. 

The  reputation  which  Dryden  gained  hy  the  many  pro** 
logues  he  wrote,  made  the  players  always  solicitous  to 
have  one  of  his,  as  being  sure  to  be  well  received  by  the 
public.  Dryden^s  price  for  a  prologue  had  usually  been 
four  guineas^  with  which  sum  Southern  once  presented 
him;  when  Dryden,  returning  the  money,  said,  **  Young 
man,  this  is  too  little,  I  must  have  six  guineas."  Southern 
answered,  that  four  had  been  his  usual  price;  "  Yes,"  says 
Dryden,  ''  it  has  been  so,  but  the  players  have  hitherto 
had  my  labours  too  cheap;  for  the  future  I  must  have  six 
guineas."  Southern  also  was  industrious  to  draw  all  ima- 
ginable profits  from  his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once 
took  occasion  to  ask  him,  how  much  he  got  by  one  of  his 
plays?  Southern  said,  after  owning  himself  ashamed  to 
tell  him,  700/.;  which  astonished  Dryden,  as  it  was  more 
by  600/.  than  he  himself  had  ever  got  by  his  most  success- 
ful plays.  But  it  appears  that  Southern  was  not  beneath 
the  arts  of  solicitation,  and  often  sold  his  tickets  at  a  very 
high  price,  by  making  applications  to  persons  of  quality 
and  distinction;  a  degree  of  servility,  which  Dryden  might 
justly  think  below  the  dignity  of  a  poet.  Dryden  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  Southern's  abilities;  and  prefixed 
a  copy  of  verses  to  a  comedy  of  his,  called  *'  The  Wife's 
£xcuse,"  acted  in  169^.  The  night  that  Southern's  **  In- 
nocent Adultery"  was  first  acted,  which  has  been  esteemed 
by  some  the  most  affecting  play  in  any  language,  a  gen- 
tleman took  occasion  to  ask  Dryden,  **  what  was  his 
opinion  of  Southern's  genius?"  who  replied  ''that  he 
thought  him  such  another  poet  as  Otway/'  Such  indeed 
was  Dryden's  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  being  unable  to 
finish  his  ''  Cleomenes,"  he  consigned  it  to  the  care  of 
Southern,  who  wrote  one  half  of  the  fifth  act  of  that  tra- 

VOL.  II.  o  o 
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gedyi  and  was  with  reason  highly  flattered  by  this  mark 
of  the  author's  confidence  and  esteem.     Of  all  Southern's 
plays,  ten  in  number,  the  most  finished  is  **  OrooDoko;  or, 
the  Royal  Slave;"  which  is  built  upon  a  real  fact,  related 
by  Mrs.  Behn  in  a  novel.    Besides  the  tender  and  delicate 
strokes  of  passion  in  this  play,  there  are  many  noble  sen- 
timents poetically  expressed.     Southern  died  May  26, 
1746,  aged  eighty-five.     He  lived  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  in  Tothill-street,  Westminster, and  attended  the  Abbey 
service  very  constantly;  being  particularly  fond  of  church 
music.     He  is  said  to  have  died  the  oldest  and  the  richest 
of  his  dramatic  brethren.    Oldys  says,  that  he  remembered 
Mr.  Southern  '*  a  grave  and  venerable  old  gentleman.  He 
lived  near  Coven t-garden,  and  used  often  to  frequent  the 
evening  prayers  there,  always  neat  and  decently  dressed, 
commonly  in  black,  with  his  silver  sword  and  silver  locks; 
but  latterly  it  seems  he  resided  at  Westminster.'*    The 
late  poet  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  dated  from 
Rurnham  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  September  1737,  has 
also  the  following  observation  concerning  this  author: 
*^  We  have  old  Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  house  a 
little  way  off,  who  often  comes  to  see  us:    be  is  now 
seventy-seven  years  old,  and  has  almost  wholly  lost  bis 
memory;  but  is  as  agreeable  an  old  man  as  can  be;  at 
least  I  persuade  myself  so  when  [  look  at  him,  and  think 
of  Isabella  and  Oroonoko."     Mr.  Mason  adds  in  a  note 
on  this  passage,  that  "  Mr.  Gray  always  diought  highly 
of  his  pathetic  powers,  at  the  same  time  that  he  blamed 
his  ill  taste  for  mixing  them  so  injudiciously  with  farce, 
in  order  to  produce  that  monstrous  species  of  composition 
called  Tragi-comedy." 


Sir  THOMAS  SOUTHWELL, 

Distinguished  by  his  biographer  Floyd  for  his  gallant 
behaviour,  and  the  imminent  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed  during  the  war  between  William  and  James  in 
Ireland,  is  introduced  here  as  entitled  to  the  gratitode  of 
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his  country,  as  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  staple 
of  Irish  commerce,  the  linen  trade.     He  was  born  July 
28,  \655,  at  Callow,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  which 
county  he  afterwards  represented  in  parliament,  till  called 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Southwell  of  Castle- 
mattress.     In  his  office  of  commissioner  of  the  revenue^ 
which  was  first  bestowed  on  him  by  King  William,  he 
much  encouraged  and  promoted  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Ireland;   the  injured  merchant  ever  finding  a  speedy 
redress  to  his  grievances,  from  his  impartial  administration 
of  justice.    To  his  interest  principally,  was  owing  the  set- 
tlement at  Lisburn  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lewis  Cromelin, 
who  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  that  branch  of  trade,  by  the  manufactures  he 
brought  and  settled  there,  and  very  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing it  by  his  skill  and  industry  to  considerable  perfection, 
for  which  he  received  a  parliamentary  reward.     lo  1709> 
upwards  of  six  thousand  poor  Germans,  who  had  been 
driven   by   the  calamities  of  war  from   the   Palatidate, 
sought  a  refuge  in  England,  through  which  country  they 
were  dispersed;  until  several  hundred  families  were  sent 
to  Ireland,  many  of  whom,  by  the  generosity  of  Sir  xho- 
mas  Southwell,  were  settled  on  his  estate  in  Limerick, 
where  principally  through  his  encouragemeot  and  protec- 
tion, they  had  flourished  so  much  as  to  form,  in  1760,  the 
population  of  three  villages.     This  worthy  and  patriotic 
citizen  died  suddenly,  August  4,  17^i  and  was  buried  at 
Ratbkeale. 


Captain  STACKPOLE,  on,  STACKPOOLE, 

Was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  ia 
the  county  of  Clare,  and  was  a  skilful  and  fearless  com- 
mander, but  was  unfortunately  slain  in  a  duel,  under  the 
following  extraordinary  circumstances.  Foar  years  pre« 
ceding  the  catastrophe,  a  naval  officer  inquired  of  Lieute« 
nant  Cecil  if  he  knew  Captain  Stackpoie  of  the  Sutira 
;ate.    Lieutenant  Cecil  replied  he  did,  aiid  had  the 
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highest  opinion  of  him  as  an  intrepid  and  skilful  seaman, 
adding  at  the  same  time  that  he  believed  him  capable 
of  drawing  occasionally  a  long  bow*  This  answer  was 
publicly  talked  of  in  the  gun  room  of  theStatira;  and 
at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  Stackpole^  who, 
having  ascertained  that  the  words  were  spoken,  declared 
that  he  would  call  Lieutenant  Cecil  to  an  account  for  them, 
when  and  wherever  he  met  him.  It  was  so  far  fortanate 
that  they  did  not  meet  for  four  years;  but  the  opportanity 
at  last  offeredi  when  the  Statira  was  laying  in  the  harbour 
of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  and  the  Argo,  of  which  Cecil  was 
senior  lieutenant,  happened  to  enter  that  port.  Imm^ 
diately  as  Captain  Stackpole  was  aware  of  the  circum* 
stance,  he  sent  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  White,  on  board 
the  Argo  with  a  message  to  Lieutenant  Cecil,  purporting 
he  must  either  meet  him  immediately,  or  make  a  suitable 
apology  for  the  slanderous  words  he  had  used.  Lieutenant 
Cecil  in  reply  said,  that  four  years  having  elapsed  since 
the  words  were  spoken,  which  he  was  charged  with  having 
uttered,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  bow 
far  they  were  correct  or  not ;  but  as  a  brother  officer,  and 
a  man  of  honour^  had  quoted  the  words  as  his,  he  could 
not  act  otherwise  than  avow  them.  As  to  an  apology,  he 
wished  Captain  Stackpole  to  understand,  that  under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  should  have  had  no  objection  to 
apologise  to  any  other  officer  in  his  majesty's  navy,  but 
to  him  it  was  impossible,  the  captain  of  the  Statira  being 
reputed  throughout  the  navy  as  a  good  shot,  and  having 
been  the  friend  and  companion  of  Lord  Camelford.  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  the  parties  met  at  a  place  called 
Park  Henderson,  at  a  quarter  before  five  on  the  following 
morning,  April  28,  1814;  took  their  ground  at  ten  paces, 
and  fired  as  nearly  together  as  possible,  when  Captain 
Stackpole  received  the  ball  of  his  adversary  in  his  right 
side,  fracturing  the  first  rib,  and  passing  through  the  Inngs, 
which  almost  instantaneously  deprived  him  of  life.  He 
died  without  speaking  a  word,  or  even  uttering  a  greaa. 
Immediately  after  the  afiair  he  was  removed  oo  boanl  the 
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Statira,  aod  from  thence,  on  the  following  morning,  to 
the  place  of  his  interment  (Port  Royal  church-yard).  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  Rear-Admiral  Brown^all  the  navy, 
and  most  of  the  army>  who  saw  the  military  honours  due  to 
his  rank  paid. 

Captain  Stack  pole's  character  in  the  navy  was  of  the 
first  possible  standing,  and  his  challenge  to  fight  the 
Statira  against  the  American  frigate  the  Macedonian,  had 
so  endeared  him  to  every  officer  and  man  on  board  his 
ship,  that  there  were  but  few  that  could  refrain  from  tears 
on  learning  his  unhappy  fate. 

How  mysterious  are  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High. 
The  same  individual,  Lieutenant  Cecil,  who  took  the  life 
of  Stackpole,  was  himself  engaged  in  a  second  duel  a  few 
months  afterwards,  on  nearly  the  same  ground,  was  slain, 
and  was  buried  within  a  yard  of  his  former  antagonist. 


RICHARD  STANYHURST, 

An  historian,  poet,  and  divine  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  probably  about  1545  or  1546.  His 
father,  James  Stanyhurst,  was  a  lawyer,  recorder  of  Dublin, 
and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  several  parlia- 
ments. He  published,  in  L^tin,  **  PisB  Orationes ;"  ''  Ad 
Corcagiensem  Decanum  EpistolsB,**  and  three  apeeches, 
in  English,  which  he  delivered  as  speaker,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliaments  of  the  drd  and  4th  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  the  2nd  and  1 1th  of  Elizabeth.  He  died  De- 
cember 27,  1573>  leaving  two  sons,  Walter  and  Richard* 
Of  Walter  our  only  information  is,  that  he  translated  ''  In- 
Docentius  de  Contemptu  Mundi." 

Richard  liad  some  classical  education  at  Dublin,  under 
Peter  White,  a  celebrated  schoolmaster,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford  in  1563,  and  admitted  of  University  college. 
After  taking  one  degree  in  arts,  he  left  Oxford,  and  under- 
took the  study  of  the  law  with  diligence,  first  at  Furnival's 
inn,  and  then  at  Lincoln's-inn,  where  be  resided  for  some 
timc»    He  tben  returned  to  Irelaodi  married,  and  tamed 
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I^oman  Catholic.  Removing  afterwards  to  the  continent, 
he  is  said  by  A.Wood  to  have  beceme  famous  for  his  learn* 
ing  in  France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Losing  his  wife, 
while  he  was  abroad,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made 
chaplain,  at  Brussels,  to  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria,  who 
was  then  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  At  this 
place  he  died  in  I6I8,  being  universally  esteemed  as  an 
excellent  scholar  in  the  learned  languages,  a  good  divine, 
philosopher,  historian,  and  poet.  He  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  Usher,  afterwards  the  celebrated  arch- 
bishop, who  was  his  sister's  son.  They  were  allied,  says 
Dodd,  "  in  their  studies  as  well  as  blood ;  being  both  very 
curious  in  searching  after  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
ages.  But  their  reading  had  not  the  same  effect.  The 
uncle  became  a  Catholic,  and  took  no  small  pains  to  bring 
over  the  nephew."  Stany hurst  published  several  works, 
the  first  of  which  was  written  when  he  had  been  only  two 
years  at  Oxford,  and  published  about  five  years  after.  It 
was  a  learned  commentary  on  Porphyry,  and  raised  the 
greatest  expectations  of  his  powers,  being  mentioned  with 
particular  praise,  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man,  by 
Kdmund  Campion  the  Jesuit  then  a  student  of  St.  John's 
college.  It  is  entitled,  *'  Harmonia,  sen  catena  dialectica 
in  Porphyrium,"  London,  1570,  folio.  8.  *'  De  rebus  in 
Hibernia  geslis,  lib.  iv."  Antwerp,  1.584,  4to.  According 
to  Keating,  this  work  abounds,  not  only  in  errors,  but 
misrepresentations,  which  Stanyhurst  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged. 3.  ^^  Descriptio  Hiberniae," inserted  in  HoUinshed*s 
Chronicle.  4.  "  De  vita  S.  Patricii,  Hibernifli  Apostoli, 
lib.  ii."  Antwerp,  1587,  12mo.  5.  "  liebdomada  Mariana," 
Antwerp,  lf)09,  S\o,  6.  "  Hebdomada  Eucharistica," 
Douay,  U)I4,  8vo.  7.  "  Brevis  priemonitio  pro  futura 
concertationc  cum  Jacobo  Usserio,"  Douay,  I6l5,  8vo. 
8.  *'  The  Principles  of  the  Catholic  Rehgion."  9.  "  The 
four  first  books  of  Virgil'siEneis,  in  English  hexameters," 
1583,  small  8vo,  black  letter.  To  these  are  subjoined  the 
four  first  Psalms;  the  first  in  English  iambics,  tbongb  he 
confesses,  that  "the  lambical  quantitie  reiisheth somwhat 
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unsavorly  in  our  language^  b^ing,  in  truth,  not  al  togeather 
the  tootbsomest  in  the  Latine.''  The  second  is  in  elegiac 
versey  or  English  hexameter  or  pentameter.  The  third  is 
a  short  specimen  of  the  asclepiac  verse ;  thus,  ''  Lord, 
my  dirye  foes,  why  do  they  multiply."  The  fourth  is  in 
sapphicsy  with  a  prayer  to  the  Trinity  in  the  same  measure. 
Then  follow,  **  certayne  poetical  conceites,"  in  Latin  and 
English:  and  after  these  some  epitaphs.  The  English 
throughout  is  in  Roman  measures^  The  preface,  in  which 
be  assigns  his  reasons  for  translating  after  Phaer,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  quaintness  and  pedi^ntry. 

Speaking  of  Stanyhurst  Mr.  Warton  says,  **  With  all 
his  foolish  pedantry  Stanyhurst  was  certainly  a  scholar* 
But  in  this  translation^  he  calls  Chorcebus,  on^  of  the 
Trojan  chiefs,  a  Bedlamite;  he  says,  that  old  Priam 
girded  on  his  sword  Morgloff,  the  name  of  a  sword  in 
the  Gothic  romances :  that  Dido  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  brought  to  bed,  even  of  a  cockney,  a  DatuU^ 
prat  hop'ihumb ;  and  that  Jupiter,  in  kissing  her  daughter, 
bust  his  pr^iy  prating  parrot.*^  Stanyhurst  is  styled  by 
Camden,  **  Eruditissimus  ille  nobilis  Richardus  Suni^ 
hurstus.'' 

Stanyhurst  had  a  son  William,  born  at  Brussels  in  1601. 
He  became  a  Jesuit,  and  a  writer  of  reputation  aoiong 
persons  of  his  communion.  He  died  in  1663.  Sotwell 
has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  of  which  we  sliall  mention 
only  **  Album  Marianum,  in  quo  prosa  et  carmine  Dei  in 
Austriacos  beneficia,  et  Austriaconim  erga  Deum  obsequit 
jnecensentur/'  Louvaine,  1641,  folio. 


Sib  GEORGE^LEONARD  STAUNTON, 

6s<;bbtakt  and  historian  of  an  embassy  to  China,  was 
•on  of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  in  Galway,  in  Ireland, 
and  was  sent  early  to  study  physic  at  Mootpelier,  where 
be  proceeded  M.  D.    On  his  retom  to  London,  he  tranac 
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lated  Dr.  StorcVs  treatise  on  Hemlock^  and  drew  up  for 
the  "  Jouroal  Etranger,"  in  Fraoce,  a  comparison  between 
the  literature  of  England  and  France.  About  1762,  Dtm 
Suunton  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  Dr.  Johnson  a  farewell  letter. 

Dr.  Staunton  resided,  for  several  years,  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  acquired  some  addition  to  his  fortune  by 
the  practice  of  physic;  purchased  an  estate  in  Grenada 
which  he  cultivated;  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
the  friendship  of  the  late  Lord  Macartney,  governor  of 
that  island,  to  whom  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  the  capture  of  it  by  the  French, 
when  they  both  embarked  for  Europe.  Having  studied 
the  law  in  Grenada,  Dr.  Staunton  filled  the  office  of 
attorney- general  of  the  island.  Soon  after  Lord  Macart- 
ney's arrival  in  En  inland,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  and  took  Mr.  Staunton  with  him  (for  he  seems 
now  to  have  lost  the  appellation  of  doctor)  as  his  secretary. 
In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Staunton  had  several  opportunities 
of  displaying  his  abilities  and  intrepidity,  particularlj  as 
one  of  tiie  commissioners  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Tippoo  Sultaun,  and  in  the  seizure  of  General  Stoart,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  preparing  to  act  by  Lord  Macartney 
as  had  been  before  done  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Pigot. 
The  secretary  was  sent  with  a  small  party  of  seapoys  to 
arrest  the  general,  which  he  eifected  with  great  spirit  and 
prudence,  and  without  bloodshed.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  India  Company,  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
settled  on  him  a  pension  of  500/.  per  annum;  the  king 
soon  after  created  him  a  baronet  of  Ireland,  and  the 
university  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  It  having  been  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
China,  Lord  Macartney  was  selected  for  that  purpose, and 
he  took  his  old  friend  and  countryman  along  with  hiniy 
who  was  not  only  appointed  secretary  of  legation,  but  had 
also  the  title  of  envoy- extraordinary  and  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary bestowed  on  him,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  ambassador  in  case  of  any  unfortuoatc 
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accident.  The  events  of  this  embassy,  which,  on  the 
whole,  proved  rather  unpropitious,  are  well  known,  and 
were  given  to  the  public  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
written  by  Sir  George. 

Sir  George  died  at  his  house  in  Devonshire-street,  Port-» 
land-place,  January  12,  1801. 


Sir  RICHARD  STEELE. 

jThis  various  and  amusing  writer,  with  whose  name  are 
associated  some  of  our  most  pleasing  recollections,  was  a 
native  of  Dublin,  and  born  in  1671-  His  father  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  private  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  by  whose  means  young  Steele,  at  an 
early  age,  obtained  admission  into  the  Charter^house, 
where  he  contracted  that  close  friendship  with  Addison, 
which  terminated  only  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  From 
the  Charter-house  he  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  rode  private  in  the  guards,  but  soon  ob- 
tained a  pair  of  colours.  Here  he  gave  a  striking  proof 
of  the  eccentricity  of  his  genius,  by  composing  a  small 
moral  and  religious  treatise,  for  his  own  private  use,  in 
order  to  fortify  his  resolution  against  the  temptations  to 
which  his  situation  constantly  exposed  him;  but,  finding 
this  expedient  produce  little  effect,  he  printed  it,  with  his 
name,  in  1701,  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Christian  Hero,'' 
in  the  extravagant  expectation,  that  so  public  a  testimony 
against  himself,  would  have  the  effect  of  deterring  him  by 
shame  from  the  pursuit  of  those  irregularities  into  which 
be  had  been  seduced.  Without,  however,  producing  the 
intended  effect  on  himself,  he  soon  found  that  be  was 
shunned  as  a  disagreeable  fellow,  and  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  his  acquaintance,  some  of  whom  even  went  so 
far  as  to  insult  him  publicly,  in  order  to  prove,  as  they 
said,  whether  he  was  a  "  Christian  hero."  One  of  them 
actually  challenged  him,  and  although  Steele,  in  bis 
endeavours  to  act  up  to  his  new  character,  used  every 
exertion  to  evade  it,  be  wa^  at  length  compelled  to  meet 
bis  adversary,  whom  be  ran  tbroogb  the  body.    Thia  cir- 
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rumstance  coming  to  the  cars  of  the  brave  Lord  Cutta, 
who  commanded  the  regiment,  and  to  whom  Steele  bad 
dedicated  his  performance,  he  made  him  his  secretary, 
and  shortly  after  obtained  tor  liim  a  captaincy  in  Lord 
Lucas's  rcjrinirnt  of  fusileers. 

In  order  to  efface  the  disagreeable  impression  which  his 
publication  had  created,  he  produced,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  iiis  first  comedy,  "The  Funeral;  or,  Grief  u-la-m ode," 
with  which  King  William  is  said  to  have  been  so  highly 
pleased  as  to  have  entered  Steele's  name  in  his  table-book 
to  be  provided  for,  an  intention  which  was  frustrated  by 
that  monarch's  death.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne,  he  obtained,  through    the   interest  of  his    friend 
Addison,  the  othce  of  gazetteer,  with  a  salary  of  300/.  a 
year;  in  which  post,  he  informs  us,  he  worked  faithfully, 
according  to  order,  without  ever  erring  against  the  rule 
observed  by  all  ministers,  to  keep  that  paper  very  innocent 
aud  very  insipid.  The  success  of  "  The  Funeral,*'  induced 
him  to  persevere  in  the  same  line;  accordingly,  in  1703, 
he  brought  forward  the  "  Tender  Husband  ;"  which  was 
followed,  in  1704,  by  **  The  Lying  Lover,"  altered  from 
the  French  of  Corneille,  who  imitated  it  from  the  Spanish. 
On  the  ICth  of  April,  1709,  he  published  the  first  nunaber 
of  the  "  Tatler,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
by   bringing   him   into   contact   with  all   the  celebrated 
geniuses  of  the  age,  form  the  most  brilliant  epoch  in  bis 
literary  career,  and  increased  his  reputation  and  interest 
so  much  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
stamps.     On  the  2nd  of  January,  1711,  he  discontinued 
the   Tatier,   without  communicating  his  intention  even 
to  Addison;   and  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the  same  year, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Spectator,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Guardian  and  Englishman.   In  the  coarse 
of  these  papers  his  habitual  improvidence  frequently  kept 
the  press  standing  for  want  of  copy;  and  old  Nutt,  the 
original   printer  of  the  Tatier,  declared  that  he  actaaJly 
saw  one  paper  written  by  Steele  in  his  bed  at  midnight 
while  he  was  waiting  to  carry  it  to  the  office. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  also  published  several  political 
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pamphlets  in  the  Whig  interest,  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself;  and,  having  an  ambition  to  sit  in  parliament,  he 
resigned  his  office  of  commissioner  of  stamps,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  that  honour.     He  was  accordingly 
returned  for  Stockbridge  at  the  general  election,  and  is 
•aid  to  have  owed  his  return,  in  common  with  too  many 
others,  to  the  old  trick  of  kissing  the  voters'  wives  with 
guineas  in  his  mouth.    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  parliament 
having  met  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1714,  a  petition  was 
presented  against  his  return;   but  his  pamphlets  having 
rendered  him-  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  men  then  in 
power,  and  the  petition  being  the  seventeenth  on  the  list, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  come  on  until  the  next  session, 
the  ministers  resolved  upon  taking  a  shorter  way  with 
him.     Accordingly,  on  the   11th  of  March,  Mr.  John 
Hungerford,  a  lawyer,  who  had  been  expelled  for  bribery 
in  the  reign  of  King  William,  having  moved  that  the 
House  should  take  into  consideration,  that  part  of  her 
majesty's  speeches  relating  to  seditious  libels,  made  a 
formal  complaint  against  divers  scandalous  papers  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Mr.  Steele.     On  the  next  day 
Mr.  Auditor  Harley  specified  some  printed  pamphlets 
published  by  Mr.  Steele,  ^^  containing  several  paragraphs 
tending  to  sedition,  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty  and 
arraigning  her  administration  and  government."  Mr.  James 
Craggs,  standing  up  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  being  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  by  cries  of  ^'  order,"  Mr.  Steele 
rose  and  desired  a  week's  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence, 
which  was  excepted  against  by  Mr.  Harley,  who  moved 
for  adjourning  it  only  to  the  following  Monday.    On  this 
Steele,  assuming  the  sanctified  deportment  and  manner  of 
that  gentleman,  ''  owned,  in  the  meekness  of  hii  hearty 
that  he  was  a  very  great  sinner;  and  hoped  the  member 
who  spoke  last,  and  who  was  so  justly  renowned  for  hit 
exemplary  piety  and  devotion,  would  not  be  accessary  to 
the  accumulating  the  number  of  his  transgressions,  by 
obliging  him  to  break  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  by  pema- 
ing  soch  profane  writings  as  might  serve  for  bis  jnstifica- 
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tioD."     Having  thus  put  the  House  in  good  humour,  he 
obtained  the  delay  for  which  he  asked^  which  circum- 
stance raised  his  spirits  so  high,  that  on  the  very  Mondaj 
which  Mr.  llarley  had  wished  to  appoint  for  his  hearing, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  Queen  concerning  the  demoli- 
tion of  Dunkirk,  the  favourite  topic  of  the  then  Opposi- 
tion, which,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  to  one  hundred  and  nine.    On  the 
IBth,  the  day  appointed  fur  his  hearing,  strangers  being 
ordered,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  court  party,  to  with- 
draw, Mr.  Steele  was  asked  by  Mr,  Auditor  Foley,  whether 
he  acknowledged  the  writings  that  bore  his  name?   to 
which  he  answered,  that  he  "  did  frankly  and  ingenuously 
own  those  pa|>ers  to  be  part  of  his  writings;   that  he 
wrote  them  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  owned 
them  with  the  same  unreservedness  with  which  he  abjured 
the  Pretender .**    On  this  Mr.  Foley  proposed  that  Mr. 
Steele  should  withdraw ;  but  it  was  carried,  without  a 
division,  that  he  should  stay  and  make  his  defence.     He 
then  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  answer  what 
was  urged  against  him,  paragraph  by  paragraph ;  but  this 
being  refused,  he  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of  hia 
friend  Addison,  who  sat  near  him  to  prpmpt  on  occasion^ 
tu  speak  for  three  hours,  M'ith  such  temper,  eloquence, 
and  unconceit,  as  gave   entire   satisfaction  to  all   who 
were   not   prejudiced  against   him.      At   the  conclusion 
of   this   address,   Steele   withdrew,  when   Mr.   Auditor 
Foley,  confident  in  his  numbers,  contented  himself  with 
merely   moving  the  question.     This  occasioned  a  very 
warm  debate,  which  lasted  till  eleven  at  night,  when,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  his  brother 
Horatio,  Lord  Finch,  and  other  distinguished  members  oF 
the  House,  it  was  resolved  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  thataprtnlttf 
pamphlet,  entitled,    <  The   Englishman,'  and  one  other 
pamphlet,   entitled,   *  The  Crisis,*   written   by  Richard 
Steele,  Esq.  a  member  of  this  House,  are  scandalous  and 
seditious  libels/'  8cc.  and  that  Mr.  Steele, ''  for  his  offence' 
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in  writing  and  publishing  the  said  seditious  libels,  be 
expelled  this  House/'  He  afterwards  published  an  *'  Apo- 
logy for  himself  and  his  writings/'  which  he  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Robert  Walpole.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
published  ''The  Romish  Ecclesiastical  History  of  late 
years,"  a  work  designed  to  injure  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender through  the  sidesof  his  religion,  of  the  rites  and  doc- 
trines of  which  it  contains  many  exaggerated  descriptions. 
On  the  accession  of  George  1.  his  pen  was  remarkably 
active  in  supporting  the  principles  which  had  raised  that 
monarch  to  the  throne.  He  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  Boroughbridge,  and  rewarded  fof  his  services  by  the 
appointment  of  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton 
Court;  he  was  also  knighted,  and  put  into  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  he  obtained  a  share  in  the  patent  of  Drury* 
lane  theatre,  which  proved  a  source  of  considerable  emo- 
lument to  him,  but  which  was  revoked  through  the  inter- 
ference of  a  noble  lord,  in  the  year  1720;  on  which  he 
drew  up  and  published  ''  A  State  of  the  Case  between  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Majesty's  Household  and  the 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Comedians/' in  which 
be  computes  the  loss  which  he  sustained  by  that  circom- 
stance,  at  almost  10,000/.  So  devoted  was  Steele  to  dra- 
matic amusements,  that  be  at  one  time  formed  a  project 
of  converting  part  of  bis  house  in  York-buildings  into  a 
sort  of  theatre,  for  reciting  passages  from  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modern.  Accordingly  a  splendid  room  was 
constructed,  and  elegantly  fitted  up,  though  the  owner  of 
the  house,  as  usual,  had  never  once  considered  how  the 
whole  was  to  be  paid  for.  Coming  one  day  to  see  how 
the  work  went  on,  be  ordered  the  carpenter  to  get  into 
the  rostrum  and  make  a  speech,  that  he  might  observe 
how  it  would  be  heard.  The  fellow  mounted,  and,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  told  him  he  did  not  know  what  to  say,  for  be 
was  no  speechifier.  ''  Ob  !**  said  the  knight,  **  Mo  matter 
for  that,  speak  any  thing  that  comes  uppermost." — **  Why 
here.  Sir  Richard,"  says  the  man, ''  we  have  been  working 
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tor  3'ou  these  six  months,  and  cannot  get  one  penny  of 
money.  Pray,  Sir,  when  do  you  mean  to  pay  us?"— 
"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  Sir  Richard;  "  pray  coaie 
down;  Vve  heard  quite  enough;  I  can't  but  own  yoa 
speak  very  distinctly,  though  1  don't  much  admire  your 
subject." 

In  1722,  was  acted  his  comedy  of  ''The  Cooscious 
Lovers,**  the  success  of  which  was  so  great  as  to  induce 
the  king,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it,  to  make  him  a  present 
of  300/.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
for  the  borough  of  Wendover,  by  a  triumphant  majority, 
which  he  secured  by  the  skilful  application  of  bia  wit 
and  ulents,  in  opposition  to  the  powerful  purse  of  his 
adversaries. 

Steele  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  who  died 
young,  brought  him  a  good  fortune,  and  a  plantation  in 
the  island  of  Burbadoes,  On  her  death  he  paid  his 
addresses,  successfully,  to  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress 
of  Jonathan  Scurlock,  Esq.  of  Llangunnor*park,  in  Caer« 
maithenshirc.  After  running  a  round  of  eztravaganoei 
inculcating  prudence  by  his  writings,  and  setting  the 
example  of  folly  in  his  life,  this  singular  genius  experi- 
enced a  shock  of  his  mental  faculties,  occasioned  by  a 
paralytic  airection.  He  then  retired  to  his  wife's  estate  in 
Wales,  where  he  spent  the  shortremainder  of  bis  variegated 
life,  ending  as  he  had  begun,  in  warm  professions  of  virtue 
and  religion,  not  suffering  any  works  to  be  read  to  him 
but  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book.  He  died  ou 
the  ist  of  September,  1729;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
neither  to  Steele  nor  Addison  has  private  friendship  or 
public  gratitude  given  a  monumental  uibute.  Of  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  them,  Steele  himself 
speaks  in  the  following  terms : — "  There  never  was  a  more 
strict  frieiulsliip  than  between  these  two  gentlemen;  nor 
had  they  ever  any  difference,  but  what  proceeded  from 
their  different  way  of  pursuing  the  same  thing.  The  one 
with  patience,  foresight,  and  temperate  address,  always 
waited  and  stemmed  the  torrent;  while  the  other  often 
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plunged  himself  into  it,  and  was  as  often  taken  out  by  the 
temper  of  him  who  stood  weeping  on  the  bank  for  his 
safety,  whom  he  could  not  dissuade  from  leaping  into  it. 
Thus  these  two  men  lived  for  some  years  last  past,  shun* 
ning  each  other^  but  still  preserving  the  most  passionate 
concern  for  their  mutual  welfare.  But  when  they  met, 
they  were  as  unreserved  as  boys,  and  talked  of  the  greatest 
affairs,  upon  which  they  saw  where  they  differed,  without 
pressing  (what  they  knew  impossible)  to  convert  each 
other." 


JOHN  STERNE,  or  STEARNE, 

A  LBARNBD  Irish  physician,  was  born  at  Abdraccan,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  cele- 
brated Archbishop  Usher,  but  then  Bishop  of  Meath.  He 
was  educated  in  Dublin  college,  of  which  he  became  a 
fellow,  but  was  ejected  by  the  usurping  powers  for  his 
loyalty,  and  was  reinstated  at  the  Restoration.  He  was 
M.D.  and  LL.  D.  and  public  professor  of  the  university. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  but  more  fond  of  the  study  of 
divinity  than  that  of  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  pos* 
sessed  considerable  knowledge.  He  died  in  1669,  aged 
forty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  published  a 
few  Latin  tracts,  a  list  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ware. 

Dr.  Sterne's  son,  John,  was  educated  by  him  in  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  became  successively  vicar  of  Trim, 
chancellor  and  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  bishop  of  Dromore  in 
1713,  and  of  Clogher  in  1717»  and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Dublin.  Being  a  single  man,  he  laid  out  im- 
mense sums  on  his  episcopal  palaces,  and  on  the  college 
of  Dublin,  where  he  built  the  printing-houae^  and  founded 
exhibitions.  Most  of  these  were  gifts  in  his  life-lime,  and 
at  bis  death  (June  1745)  he  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune,  about  30,000/.  to  public  iostitations,  principally 
of  the  charitable  kind.  His  only  pnUicatioiia  were,  a 
''  CoBcio  ad  Ckmni,"  and  '<  TiactaUu  die  Visitatitme 
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Infirmorum,"  for  the  use  of  the  junior  clergy,  prioted  at 
Dublin  in  1697,  12mo.  Dean  Swift  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  bishop  Sterne  for  many  years  on  the  most 
intimate  and  friendly  terms;  but  at  length,  in  1733,  the 
dean  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  reproach| 
to  which  the  bishop  returned  an  answer  that  marks  a  supe* 
rior  command  of  temper;  but  it  appears  from  the  life  of 
the  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  that  his  lordship  deserved  much 
of  what  Swift  had  imputed  to  him. 


LAURENCE  STERNE, 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  modem  times,  and 
the  founder  of  a  numerous  class,  to  whom  the  term  senth' 
mental  has  been  given,  was  born  at  Clonmell,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  November  24th,  1713.  He  was  the  son 
of  Roger  Sterne,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  that  his  affecting  story  of  Le  Fevre,  was 
founded  on  the  circumstances  of  his  father's  family,  which 
had  long  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  hardships  on  the 
slender  pay  of  a  lieutenant.  As  soon  as  Laurence  was 
able  to  travel,  his  father  and  family  quitted  Ireland,  and 
went  to  Elvington,  near  York,  where  his  father's  mother 
resided ;  but  in  less  than  a  year,  they  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  moved  from  place  to  place  with  the  regi- 
ment, until  Laurence  was  placed  at  a  school  near  Halifax, 
in  Yorkshire.     In  1731,  his  father  died. 

The  subject  of  our  memoir  remained  at  Halifax  till 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  above  year,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing, was  admitted  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  January  1736,  and  that  of 
master  in  1740.  During  this  time  he  was  ordained,  and 
his  uncle,  Jaques  Sterne,  then  LL.  D.  procured  him  the 
living  of  Sutton,  and  afterwards  a  prebend  of  York,  and 
by  his  wife's  means  (whom  he  married  in  1741)  he  got  the 
living  of  Stillington.  He  resided,  however,  principally, 
and  about  twenty  years,  at  Sutton,  where,  as  he  informs 
us,  his  chief  amusements  were    painting,  fiddliogy  and 
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shooting.  Before  he  quitted  Sutton,  he  publishedy  in  1747, 
a  charity  sermon  for  the  support  of  the  charity  school 
at  York;  and  in  1756,  an  assize  sermon,  preached  at  the 
cathedral  in  York. 

In  1759y  he  published  at  York  the  first  two  volumes  of 
his  "  Tristram  Shandy  ;"  and  in  1760,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  republish  the  above  volumes,  and  to  print  two 
volumes  of  his  '^  Sermons  ;'*  and  this  year  also,  Lord  Fal- 
conbridge  presented  him  to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold.  In 
1762,  he  visited  France,  and  two  years  afterwards  went  to 
Italy.  In  1767>  he  came  up  to  London  again  to  publish 
the  ''Sentimental  Journey;"  but  his  health  was  now  fast 
declining,  and  after  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  he  died  at 
his  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  March  18th,  1768,  and  was 
buried  in  the  new  burying  ground  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  St.  George,  Hanover-square. 

Sterne*s  talents  as  an  author  were  uiiquestionably  great; 
and  yet  there  are  few  possessed  of  any  reflection,  that 
would  willingly  exchange  their  names  for  his  on  the  title 
pages  of  his  most  popular  works.  He  had  the  power  of 
pourtraying  pictures  equally  masterly  and  affecting.  He 
could  raise  his  readers  to  the  very  tip-toe  of  expectation, 
and  then  defeat  their  ardent  curiosity  by  dashes  and  aste- 
risks. He  prophanely  and  daringly  trod  the  borders  of  im- 
piety and  lewdness,  and  that  too  in  the  most  dangerous 
mode,  without  giving  the  alarm  of  disgusting  language.  By 
powers  wonderfully  and  sublimely  pathetic,  he  could  reach 
at  times,  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  exu- 
berance and  originality  of  his  wit,  he  could  dazzle  and 
delight  his  readers  for  pages  together. 

The  charge  of  borrowing  from  his  predecessors  has 
been  alleged  against  the  subject  of  this  article  by  a  judi* 
cious  and  candid  writer,  who  produces  evidence  sufficient 
to  startle,  if  not  subdue  the  doubts  of  criticism:  those  who 
have  been  delighted  with  Sterne,  will  perhaps  read  the 
following  observations,  and  the  passages  which  follow 
them,  with  regret  and  surprise. 

Sterne. — "  'Tis  an  inevitable  chance— the  first  sUtute 
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in  Magna  Cliarta; — it  is  an  everlasting  act  of  parliament) 
my  dejir  brother — all  must  die." 

Burton, — "  Tis  an  inevitable  chance — the  first  statute 
in  Magna  Charta — an  everlasting  act  of  parliament — ail 
must  die." 

Sterne. — "  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from 
iKgina  towards  Megara,  1  began  to  view  the  country 
round  about.  yEgina  was  behind  me,  Megara  was 
before,  Pyraius  on  the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left. 
What  nourishing  towns,  now  prostrate  on  the  earth." 

Burton, — (word  foii  word  too.) — Towns  heretofore 
now  prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes/' 


LURE  SULIVAN. 

1  HIS  artist  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  came  to  London 
when  he  was  young,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
xMajor.  He  practised  miniature  painting,  as  well  as 
engraving,  and  had  considerable  employment.  As  an 
engraver  he  was  chiefly  engaged  on  plates  from  the  pic- 
tures of  Hogarth,  and  sometimes  worked  conjointly  with 
that  artist. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT, 

A  CELEBRATKD  wjt,  and  distinguished  political  writer, 
was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  SOih  November,  1667,  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  his  father;  by  which  unfortunate 
event  his  mother  had  been  so  reduced  in  circumstances, 
that  slie  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr* 
Godwin  Swift,  her  husband's  eldest  brother,  in  Dublia« 
where  Jonathan  first  saw  the  light. 

The  care  of  young  Swift  being  entrusted  by  his  mother 
to  a  nurse,  this  woman  became  so  much  attached  to  him, 
that,  having  occasion  to  visit  a  sick  relative  at  Whitehaven, 
when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  she  took  him  with  her 
unknown  to  his  mother  and  uncle,  who,  when  they  after* 
wards  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat,  suffered  bim  tQ 
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remain  there  till  he  was  better  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
the  voyage  in  his  return ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
was  not  restored  to  them  till  he  was  four  years  old.  This 
circumstance  has  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  England;  indeed,  when  displeased  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  '^  I  am  not 
of  this  vile  country ;  I  am  an  Englishman :''  but  the  facts 
above  related,  are  taken  from  an  account  left  by  him  in 
his  own  hand-writing. 

When  six  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Kilken* 
ny^  and  at  a  proper  age  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin.  During  the  four  years  he  passed  in  this 
seatof  literature,  he  made  so  little  progress  in  the  usual  and 
necessary  studies,  having  given  himself  up  without  reserve 
to  history  and  poetry,  that,  on  an  application  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  rejected.  A  similar  fate 
would  have  attended  his  second  attempt,  had  he  not  been 
relieved  from  it  by  the  goodoiBces  of  some  of  his  friends, 
who  obtained  his  admission  to  the  degree,  but  not  with- 
out the  insertion  of  the  words  speciali  gratidy  as  a  mark  of 
degradation.  This  latter  circumstance  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  a  curious  misunderstanding  some  years  afterwards, 
when  he  applied  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  This  is  said  to  have  been  imme- 
diately granted  with  peculiar  tokens  of  respect,  that 
learned  body  construing  those  words  as  a  mark  of  especial 
honour. 

His  uncle  Godwin,  having  been  attacked  by  a  lethargy, 
which  terminated  in  a  total  loss  of  speech  and  memory, 
Swift  was  deprived  of  the  assistance  he  had  expected  from 
that  relative  in  the  guidance  of  his  future  pursuits.  He, 
therefore,  in  1688,  went  over  to  Leicester  to  consult  with 
his  mother,  who  recommended  him  to  apply  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple;  to  whose  wife  Mrs.  Swift  was  distantly 
related.  He  was  received  by  Sir  William,  who  was  at 
that  time  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king,  with  great 
kindness;  and  his  patron  being  lame  of  the  gout,  Swift 
used  to  attend  bis  majesty  in  bis  walks  in  the  garden,  wha 
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treated  him  with  great  familiarity,  and  is  said  oo  one  occa* 
fiion  to  have  ofiered  him  a  troop  of  horse ;  this  offer  Swift 
thought  proper  to  decline,  having  previously  determined 
to  take  orders. 

The  return  of  a  disorder  which  he  had  contracted  ia 
Ireland,  by  eating  immoderately  of  fruit,  and  which,  with 
some  intermissions, continued  toincrease  until  it  terminated 
in  a  total  debility  both  of  body  and  mind,  compelled  him 
in  1^03,  to  visit  his  native  country  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air.  From  this  visit  he,  however,  derived  but  little  advan- 
tage; and  on  his  return  to  England,  he  again  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was 
then  settled  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham.  He  had  pre- 
viously taken  orders  at  Oxford,  and  expected  much 
advancement  in  the  church  from  the  kindness  of  his  friend. 
In  this  he  was  disappointed;  Sir  William  was  too  much 
attached  to  his  company  to  provide  for  him  elsewhere; 
and  Swift  rendered,  perhaps,  more  irritable  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  complaint,  quarrelled  with  him,  and  quitted 
his  house  un  beau  malin,  making  his  way  on  foot  to  his 
mother,  at  Leicester,  with  whom  he  remained  until,  by 
the  interest  of  the  viceroy,  Lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot;  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  with  about 
100/.  a  year. 

PI  is  secession  from   the  house  of  his  benefactor  con« 
tinned  not  long.     lie  was  prevailed  on  by  the  entreaties 
of  Sir  William,  debilitated   by  infirmities,  and  in  want  of 
a  confidential  friend,  to  resign  the  prebend  and  return  tu 
Moor  Park.     Here  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Sir  Wil- 
liau),  who  left  him  a  legacy,  together  with  his  posthumous 
works.     These  he  collected  and  dedicated  to  King  Wil- 
liam, ill  the  expectation  of  obtaining  thereby  a  stall  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  or  in  that  of  Westminster.     He 
was  disa[)|)oiut('d;  he  retired  from  the  court  in  dudgeoO| 
and  could  luver  ul'tcrwards  endure  the  name  of  William. 
The  lirirl  of  lUrkeiey  being  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  Swift  accompanied  him  in  the  capa* 
city  of  chaplain  and  private  secretary;  but  be  was  soon 
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removed,  ander  the  pretence  that  the  situation  was  not  fit 
for  a  clergyman.  To  this  disappointment  succeeded 
another ;  the  deanery  of  Derry  became  vacant,  and  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  to  dispose  of  it;  but 
instead  of  presenting  it  to  Swil't  as  a  recompence  for  his 
late  usage,  it  was  disposed  of  to  another,  and  Swift  was 
inducted  to  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin,  in 
the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  did  not  together  amount  to 
half  its  value. 

On  receiving  these  preferments  he  went  to  reside  at 
Laracor,  whither  he  journied  on  foot,  in  a  decent  suit  of 
black,  with  coarse  worsted  stockings,  of  which  he  had  a 
second  pair  with  a  shirt  in  his  pocket,  a  round  slouched 
hat  on  his  head,  and  a  long  pole,  higher  than  himself,  in 
his  hand.  In  this  equipage  he  arrived  on  the  fourth  day 
at  Laracor,  where  he  found  the  curate,  a  very  worthy 
man,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  house,  smoking  his  pipe. 
**  What  is  your  name?"  said  Swift,  very  abruptly;  and  the 
old  gentleman  had  scarcely  answered,  when  he  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  then,  I  am  your  master."  It  would  be  tedious  to 
repeat  the  remainder  of  a  dialogue  commenced  in  so  un- 
feeling a  manner :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  be 
retired  in  a  much  better  humour,  being  highly  pleased  at 
some  refreshment  which  he  obtained,  and  at  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  served  up  by  the  wife  of  the  curate. 

The  church  at  Laracor  having  been  left  by  his  pre- 
decessor in  a  very  miserable  condition,  Swift  laudably 
repaired  it.  Indeed,  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  devotion;  but  though 
really  pious  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  forbear  indulging 
the  peculiarity  of  his  humour,  without  reference  to  time 
or  place.  He  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  read  prayers 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  but  on  entering  the  church 
on  the  first  of  those  days,  he  found  no  one  there  but  Roger 
Cox,  the  parish  clerk.  The  rector,  however,  ascended  the 
desk,  and  rising  up  very  gravely,  began,  **  Dearly  beloved 
Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth  you  and  me  in  sundry 
places/'  &c.  and  so  proceeded  to  the  cod  of  the  service. 

In  1701,  Swift  took  hk  doctor's  degree,  and  shortly 
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Jitter  the  death  of  King  William,  went  over  to  England, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  settling  at  Laracor.  This  jour- 
ney he  frequently  repeated  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
^nne,  and  soon  became  eminent  as  a  writer.  He  had 
been  educated  among  the  W^higs,  but  at  length  attached 
himself  to  the  Tories ;  because  the  Whigs,  he  said,  had 
renounced  their  old  principles,  and  received  others,  which 
their  forefathers  abhorred.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary 
to  observe,  for  the  information  of  those  who  regard  only  the 
modern  acceptation  of  those  terms,  that  the  Tories  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  diflered  much  from  those  now  so 
designated;  Tories  of  that  day  being  the  out-party,  and 
conse(]uently  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment. 

We  find  scarcely  any  material  circumstance  recorded 
of  Swift  durinor  several  succeedin<2:  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  principally  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  the  change  of  administrationi 
in  1710,  he  became  a  man  of  considerable  consequencei 
although  not  tilling  any  public  situation.  The  following 
extract  from  the  diary  of  Bishop  Kennet,  (who  was  no 
adiniier  of  Swift)  is  sufticient  evidence  of  the  great  extent 
of  his  power  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

'*  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  cotlee-house,  and  had  a  bow 

from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confess,  could  not  but 

despise  him.     When  I  came  to  the  anti-chamber  to  wait 

before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk 

and  business,  and  acted  as  a  master  of  requests.     He  was 

soliciting  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the 

Duke  of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place  established  in 

the  garrison  of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in  that 

neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  gaol,  and  published 

sermons  to  pay  fees.     He  was  promising  Mr.  Thorold  to 

undertake  with  my  lord  treasurer,  that  according  to  bis 

petition,  he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  "2.001,  per  annum,  as 

minister  of  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam.     Then  he 

stopped  F.  Gwynne,  Esq.  going  in  with  his  red  bag  to  the 

queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him 

from  my  lord  treasurer.     He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr. 
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Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  wrote  down  several  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for 
him.  He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  watch, 
lEind,  telling  the  time  of  the  day,  complained  it  was  very 
late.  A  gentleman  said,  *  he  was  too  fast.'  ^  How  can  I 
help  it,'  says  the  doctor,  '  if  the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch 
that  won't  go  right  ?'  Then  he  instructed  a  young  noble^ 
man,  that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a 
Papist),  who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into 
English  verse;  for  which  *  he  must  have  'em  all  subscribe;* 
for,  says  he,  the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have 
a  thousand  guineas  for  him.  Lord  treasurer,  after  leaving 
the  queen,  came  through  the  room  beckoning  Dr.  Swift 
to  follow  him :  both  went  off  just  before  prayers." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  influence,  he  remained  with- 
out preferment  till  1713,  when  he  was  appointed  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  which,[though  in  point  of  power  and 
revenue,  no  inconsiderable  promotion,  appeared  to  the 
ambitious  mind  of  Swift,  merely  an  honourable  and  pro- 
fitable banishment.     In  this  temper  he  arrived  in  Ireland 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  honours;  and  his  acrimony 
was  not  a  little   increased  by  his  reception  there.    The 
people  of  Ireland,  regarding  him  as  a  Jacobite,  hooted 
and  pelted  him  as  he  passed  along  the  streets;  and  the 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  received  him  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  thwarting  him  in  every  particular  he  proposed. 
He  was  avoided  as  a  pestilence,  opposed  as  an  invader, 
and  marked  out  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.     Such  was 
on  this  occasion  the  reception  of  a  man  whose  popularity 
afterwards  rose  to  so  commanding  a  height,  that  he  may 
be  said  to  have  governed  the  people  of  Ireland  with  abso-* 
lute  and  unlimited  power.    He  now  made  no  longer  a  stay 
in  Ireland  than  was  requisite  to  establish  himself  in  his 
deanery,  and  to  pass  through  the  necessary  formalitie9 
and  customs;  or,  in  his  own  words — 


"  through  all  vezatioDS, 


Patents,  instalmeDts,  abjaratioos, 
Fim-fimits,  and  teoths,  and  chapter-treata. 
Dots,  paymeptiy  fees,  demndi,  and— dicpts.* 
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A  fortniglit  after  his  entrance  on  the  deanery,  Swift 
hastened  back  to  London,  where  he  continued  buaied  in 
politics,  and  confederated  with  the  greatest  wits  of  the 
age  till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  During  this  period  be 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  exchange  his  Irish  pro- 
motion, so  little  was  he  pleased  with  his  treatment  there, 
for  some  correspondent  dignity  in  England :  but  in  this 
he  was  disappointed;  and  on  the  final  stop  which  was  put 
to  his  expectations  by  the  death  of  tlie  queen,  be  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  continued  many  y^rs 
devoured  by  spleen^  or,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
"  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  his  hole." 

During  liis  previous  residence  at  Laracor,  be  had  in- 
vited to  Ireland  a  Miss  Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  WiHiam 
Temple's  steward,  but  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Stella.  She  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady;  and 
whatever  attachment  Swift  might  then  have  felt  for  her^ 
the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  prevent  scandal.  They 
never  lived  in  the  same  house,  nor  were  they  ever  known 
to  meet,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  When 
in  England,  in  ITOQ,  he  was  introduced  to  the  family  of 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  widow  of  a  merchant  of  consi- 
derable  opulence.  Attaching  himself  much  to  tbem,  he 
was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  family,  and  during  their 
familiarity,  insensibly  became  a  kind  of  precreptor  to  the 
daughters.  The  eldest,  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Vanessa,  of  a  character  naturally 
vain  and  romantic,  became  attached  to  the  man  who  was 
favoured,  flattered,  feared,  and  admired  by  the  greatest 
men  in  the  nation.  Smitten  at  first  with  the  character  of 
Swift,  her  affections  by  degrees  extended  themselves  to 
his  person,     lie  had  taught  her 

**  Tliat  virtue,  pleased  by  beiug  shewn. 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dare  not  own; 
That  common  forms  were  not  designed 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind :" 

and  she  had  heard  the  lessons  with  attention,  and  imbibed 
the  philosophy  with  eagerness.  The  maxims  suited  her 
exalted  mind  ;  but  the  close  connexion  between  ioul  and 
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body,  appeared  to  a  female  philosopher  indissolublei  and 
she  had  conceived,  that  they  should,  in  their  enjoyments, 
remain  united.  She  communicated  these  sentiments  to 
her  preceptor,  but  he  seemed  not  to  comprehend  her 
meaning.  He  talked  of  Friendship,  of  the  delights  of  rea- 
son, of  gratitude,  respect,  and  esteem.  He  almost  preached 
upon  virtue,  and  muttered  some  indistinct  phrases  con- 
cerning chastity.  In  short,  he  put  aside  her  proposal  of 
marriage  without  absolute  refusal.  Such  was  their  situa- 
tion  on  Swift*s  return  to  Ireland ;  whither  he  was  soon 
followed  by  the  young  ladies,  who,  on  their  mother's  death, 
found  themselves  considerably  embarrassed  by  the  prodi- 
gality in  which  she  had  indulged.  Their  affairs,  however, 
were  soon  arranged ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  younger 
sister,  shortly  after,  the  remains  of  their  fortune  centered 
in  Vanessa. 

In  his  poem  of  ''  Cadenns  and  Vanessa,'*  Swift  bad 
published  to  the  world  what  may  be  termed  the  story  of 
their  loves ;  but  with  base  and  unmanly  cruelty,  had 
affected  to  veil  its  termination  in  a  mystery,  which  was 
fatal  to  the  reputation  of  his  enamorata.  Deserted  by 
the  world,  and  piqued  at  the  coolness  of  Swift,  who,  how- 
ever, visited  her  frequently,  but  answered  her  proposals  of 
marriage  merely  by  turns  of  wit,  she  at  length  became  un- 
able to  sustain  any  longer  her  load  of  misery.  She  wrote 
to  him  a  very  tender  letter,  insisting  upon  a  serious  answer; 
an  acceptance,  or  a  refusal.  His  reply  was  delivered  by 
his  own  hand.  Throwing  down  the  letter  on  her  table  with 
great  passion,  he  hastened  back  to  his  house.  From  bis 
appearance  she  guessed  at  the  contents  of  his  letter;  she 
found  herself  entirely  discarded  from  his  friendship  and 
conversation;  her  offers  were  treated  with  insolence  and 
disdain;  she  met  with  reproaches  instead  of  love^  with 
tyranny  instead  of  affection.  She  did  not  many  days 
survive  it;  she  testified  her  disgust  and  disappointment 
by  cancelling  the  will  she  had  made  in  his  favour,  and 
expired  in  all  the  agonies  of  despair. 

It  has  been  oonjectured,  that  in  this  letter.  Swift  rerealed 
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to  her  the  secret  of  bis  marriage  with  Stella,  which  wa.< 
privately  solcmnizccl    in    17  iG.      With  qualities    aJmost 
entirely  the  reverse  of  those  of  Vanessa;  mild,  humane, 
polite,  and  pious,  amiable  both  in  mind  and  in  person, 
and  possessed  of  almost  every  accomplishment,  her  fate 
was  little  different.     Whatever  were  his  motives  to  this 
marriage,  Swift  continued  to  live  with  her  on  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  he  had  previously.  Mrs.  Dingly  was  still  her 
inseparable  companion,  and  it  would  be  diiHcult  to  prove 
that  Swift  and  Stella  ever  conversed  alone.     She  never 
resided  at  the  deanery,  except  during  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafness,  and  on  his  recovery  she  always  returned  to 
her  lodgings,  which  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Litfey.  A  woman  of  her  delicacy  must  repine  at  so  extra- 
ordinary a  situation.     Absolutely  virtuous,  she  was  com* 
pellcd  by  her  husl)and,  who  scorned  even  to  be  married 
like  any  other  man,  to  submit  to  all   the  outward  appear- 
ances of  vice,     inward  anxiety  affected  by   degrees  the 
calmness  of  her  mind  and  the  strength  of  her  body.     She 
began  to  decline  in  her  health  in  17^4,  and  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  decay,  she  rather  hastened  than  shrunk  back 
in  the  descent ;  tacitly  pleased  to  find  her  footsteps  tend- 
ing to  that  [)lace  where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage.     It  is  said,  that  Swift  did  at  length  consent 
that  she  should   be  publicly  acknowledged  as  his  wife; 
but  the  core  had  rankled   too  deeply,  her  heaJth  had  de- 
parted, and  she  exclaimed,  *'  it  is  too  late."    She  died  in 
January  1727,  absolutely  a  victim  to  the  peculiarity  of 
her  faie;  a  fate  which  she  mejited  not,  and  wliich  she  pro- 
bably could  not  have  incurred  in  an  union  with  any  other 
person.     "  ^^  hy  the  dean  did  not  sooner  marry  this  most 
excellent  person,"  says  the  writer  of  his  life;  "  why  be 
married  her  at  all ;  why  his   marriage  was  so  cautiously 
concealed;  and  why  he  was  never  known  to  meet  her  but 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person ;  are  inquiries  which  no 
man  can  answer  without  absurdity." 

The  character  which  Swift  had  acquired  as  a  man  of 
humour  and  wit,  had  in  a  great  measure  removed  that  odium 
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which  his  politics  bad  attached  to  him,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  his  "  Proposal  for  the  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures/' 
elevated  him  immediately  into  a  patriot.  Some  little  pieces 
of  poetry  to  the  same  purpose,  were  no  less  acceptable  and 
engaging,  and  he  soon  became  a  fayourite  of  the  people. 
His  patriotism  was  as  manifest  as  his  wit,  so  peculiarly 
captivating  to  the  natives  of  Ireland;  he  was  pointed  out 
with  pleasure  and  respect  as  he  passed  along  the  streets: 
but  the  popular  affection  did  not  rise  to  its  height  till 
the  publication  in  1724,  of  the  ^*  Drapier's  Letters,''  those 
''  brasen  monuments'*  of  bis  fame.  A  patent  had  been 
obtained  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wood,  for  the  copper 
coinage,  which  was  executed  so  badly  and  so  low  in  value, 
as  to  become  the  general  subject  of  complaint.  In  these 
letters,  in  a  series  of  inimitable  wit,  and  irresistible  argu- 
ment, the  whole  nation  was  advised  to  reject  the  base 
coin.  The  advice  was  followed ;  Wood  decamped  with 
his  patent ;  the  government  was  irritated  to  the  extreme; 
and  a  large  reward  was  offered  by  proclamation  for  the 
author  of  the  letters. 

On  the  day  after  the  proclamation  appeared  against  the 
Drapier,  there  was  a  full  levee  at  the  castle.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  was  going  round  the  circle,  when  Swift  entered 
the  room  with  marks  of  the  highest  indignation  in  his 
countenance,  and  having  pushed  through  the  crowd,  he 
addressed  Lord  Carteret,  the  viceroy,  in  a  voice  which 
echoed  through  the  room,  inveighing  in  the  bitterest  terms 
against  Wood  and  his  patent,  and  on  the  fatal  conse« 
quences  which  must  result  from  the  introduction  of  base 
coin.  The  circle  of  obeisant  courtiers  was  filled  with 
astonishment  at  bis  audacity,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed 
for  some  minutes,  which  was  broken  by  Lord  Carteret^ 
who  appropriately  addressed  the  dean  in  this  passage  from 
Virgil  :— 

^  Res  dors,  et  regni  novitai,  ne  taKa  oogsnt 

Nothing  was  talked  of  for  some  days  bat  the  mtrepidity  of 
4he  dean,  and  the  iDgeanity  of  Lord  Carteret. 
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From  this  moment  his  popularity  was  unbounded.  All 
ranks  and  professions  listed  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  Drapier.  The  Drapier  became  the  idol  of  Ireland,  even 
to  a  degree  of  devotion,  and  bumpers  were  poured  forth  to 
the  Drapier,  as  large  and  as  frequent  as  to  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory.  Acclamations  and  vows  for  his  pros- 
perity attended  him  wherever  he  went,  and  bis  effigies 
were  painted  in  every  street  in  Dublin.  He  was  consulted 
in  all  points  relating  to  domestic  policy  in  general,  and  to 
the  trade  of  Ireland  in  particular;  but  he  was  more  imme« 
diately  regarded  as  the  legislator  of  the  weavers,  who  fie^ 
quently  came  to  him  in  a  body  to  receive  his  advice  for 
the  regulation  of  their  trade.  And  when  elections  were 
depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  many  corporations  re- 
fused to  declare  themselves  till  they  had  consulted  bis 
sentiments  and  inclinations.  Over  the  populace  he  was 
the  most  absolute  monarch  that  ever  governed;  and  he 
was  regarded  by  persons  of  every  rank  with  veneration 
and  esteem. 

Melancholy  is  the  lot  of  frail  humanity.    This  idol  of 
his  country  was  becoming  daily  more  subject  to  those 
attacks  of  giddiness  and  deafness  which  finally  terminated 
iu  a  total  abolitiun  of  his  mental  functions.  In  1736,  while 
writing  ^*  I'he  Legion  Club/'  a  satire  on  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, he  was  seized  with  oue  of  these  fits,  the  efiTect  of 
which  was  so  dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem  unfiaitbed, 
and  never  afterwards  attempted  any  composition  which 
required  a  course  of  thinking,  or  perhaps  more  than  one 
sitting  to  finish. 

From  this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to 
decline,  and  his  passions  to  pervert  his  understanding. 
The  attacks  of  his  complaint  became  violent  and  frequent, 
and  terminated  in  1742,  in  a  complete  privation  of  reason. 
It  would  be  distressing  to  humanity  to  deuil  the  melaiH 
choiy  series  of  his  few  succeeding  years;  suffice  it  to  ^j^ 
that  he  expired  without  pang  or  convulsion,  in  October 
1745,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Swift  had  always  entertained  a  strong  presentiment 
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that  he  should  fall  into  the  melancholy  condition  we  have 
described.  "  Walking,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "  with  him 
and  others,  about  a  mile  from  Dublin,  he  suddenly  stopped 
short;  we  passed  on;  but  perceiving  that  he  did  not  fol- 
low us,  I  went  back  and  found  him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and 
earnestly  gazing  towards  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  upper- 
most branches  was  much  decayed  and  withered.  Point- 
ing at  it,  he  said,  ^  I  shall  be  like  that  tree ;  I  shall  die 
at  top.'  " 

It  was  probably  also  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling, 
that  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  an  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots  in  Dublin;  the 
regulations  for  which,  as  directed  in  his  will,  are  pecu- 
liarly correct  and  appropriate.  £ven  in  so  serious  a  com- 
position he  indulged  himself  occasionally  in  an  ironical 
solemnity,  carrying  with  it  marks  of  his  peculiar  humour. 
Among  others  we  find  the  following  ^^Item;  1  bequeath 
to  Mr.  Robert  Grattao,  prebendary  of  St.  Audeon's,  my 
strong  box,  on  condition  of  his  giving  the  sole  use  of  the 
said  box  to  his  brother,  Dr.  James  Grattan,  during  the 
life  of  the  said  doctor,  who  has  more  occasion  for  it." 

To  attempt  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  Swift,  is 
needless.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  apply  the  epithet  of 
wit  to  the  author  of"  Gulliver's  Traveb,"  and  the  "  Tale 
of  a  Tub;"  or  to  distinguish  as  a  patriot  the  writer  of 
the  "  Drapier's  iictters."  His  political  works,  though 
referring  to  so  distant  a  period,  are  still  occasionally 
quoted  with  respect;  and  few  humorous  tales  are  more 
frequently  repeated  than  those  of  "  Dean  Swift*" 


EDWARD  SYNGE, 

XH\s  pious  and  exemplary  prelate  of  the  established 
chuch,  was  born  on  April  6th,  16599  ^^  Innisbowane,  of 
which  place  his  father,  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  see  of  Cork,  was  then  vicar.  He  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  io  Cork, 
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which,  at  a  proper  age,  he  quitted  for  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  A.  B.;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  took  place  soon  after,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  continued  his  studies  in  Trinity  college.  He 
soon  obtained  a  small  preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
of  the  value  of  100/.  a  year,  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
vicarage  of  Christchurch  in  Cork,  of  nearly  the  same 
value.  This  he  held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  per- 
forming the  laborious  duties  of  his  cure  with  the  moit 
active  zeal,  for  the  most  part  without  assistance.  Daring 
this  period  he  obtained  several  small  additional  prefermentSj 
increasing  his  annual  income  to  near  400/. 

In  the  year  1699,  an  oifer  was  made  him  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  a  dignity  of 
double  the  value  of  his  own  preferments,  which,  however, 
he  declined  from  motives  of  filial  piety,  his  aged  mother 
being  unwilling  to  remove  from  a  spot  where  she  bad 
passed  so  great  a  portion  of  her  life.  In  1703,  he  was 
elected  proctor  for  the  chapter  of  Cork,  in  the  convocation 
then  summoned;  and  soon  after  nominated  by  the  crown 
to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  The  chapter, 
however,  refused  to  submit  to  this  nomination,  and  main- 
tained their  own  right  of  election,  by  choosing  Dr.  John 
Sterne,  then  chancellor  of  the  cathedral;  and  the  qnestion 
being,  after  a  full  discussion,  decided  in  their  favonr,  4 
compromise  took  place,  and  Mr.  Synge  was  appointed  to 
the  vacant  chancellorship.  In  this  new  preferment,  which 
included  the  cure  of  the  populous  pariih  of  St.Werburgh, 
the  worthy  divine  by  no  means  relaxed  from  that  diligent 
attention  to  his  duties,  which  had  previously  characterised 
him,  and  speedily  became  a  popular  preacher.  During 
this  time  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  in  1713,  was 
appointed  proctor  for  the  chapter.' 

Dr.  Sterne  being  promoted  to  the  see  of  Dromore,  Dr. 
Synge  succeeded  him  as  vicar-general  to  the  see  of  Dub- 
lin; and  in  1714,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  I., 
was  made  bishop  of  Ilaphoc.  His  zealous  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  exertions  in  favouir 
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of  the  Hanover  succession,  were  further  rewarded  in  the 
year  1716,  with  the  archbishopric  of  Toam,  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  July  24th,  1741,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  writings  of  this  excellent 
prelate,  consisting  of  small  tracts,  which  have,  separately, 
passed  through  many  editions,  form  4  vols.  12mo. 


PETER  TALBOT, 

A  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of  great  talents,  but  of  an 
ambitious  and  intriguing  disposition,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Talbot,  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  TyrconneL 
He  was  born  in  1620,  and  received  into  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Portugal,  in  1635*    After  passing  through  the 
usual  course  of  study,  he  took  holy  orders  at  Rome,  whence 
he  returned  to  Portugal.    He  afterwards  read  lectures  on 
moral  theology  at  Antwerp,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  person  who,  in  l656,  found  means  to  reconcile  Charles 
II.  to  the  Romish  religion,  and  to  have  been  secretly  sent 
by  him  to  announce  that  event  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Being  sent  by  his  superiors  into  England  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  church,  he  was  extremely  assiduous  in 
paying  his  court  to  Cromwell,  and  even  attended  his 
funeral  as  a  mourner*     Having  joined  with  Colonel  Lam* 
bert  to  oppose  the  Restoration,  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  England,  to  which,  however,  he  found  means  to  return 
on  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal, 
in  whose  family  he  became  one  of  the  officiating  priests; 
but  having  by  his  intrigues  occasioned  some  confusion  at 
court,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.    Having  been 
absolved  from  his  vows  by  Pope  Clement  IX.,  he  was,  in 
l669i  made  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin.    On  bis  arrival 
in  Ireland  in  this  capacity,  he  involved  himself  in  a  dispute 
with   the  titular  primate,  Plunket,  pretending  that  the 
king  had  appointed  him  overseer  of  all  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land.    On  the  discovery  of  the  pretended  popish  plot  in 
)678,  his  intriguing  disposition  led  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
Uras  concerned  in  it;  he  was  imprisoned  in  cooseqiience  in 
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the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  be  died  in  1680*  His  pub« 
lications,  for  a  list  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Harris's  edition  of  Ware,  are  principally  on  controversial 
subjects,  and  in  defence  of  the  Jesuits. 


NAHUM  TATE, 

The  far-famed  versifier  of  the  Psalms,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  a  clergyman  of  the  county  of  Cavan, 
and  was  born  in  Dublin  (to  which  place  his  father  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  to  save  himself  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  rebels,  against  whom  he  had  given  some  informa- 
tion) in  l63'J.  His  father,  who  was  thought  to  be  puri- 
tanically inclined,  afterwards  became  preacher  of  East 
Greenwich,  in  Kent,  and  lastly  minister  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh's,  Dublin.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Nahum  was 
admitted  of  Trinity  college;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  attached  himself  to  any  profession.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  only  know  that  he  was  patronised  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset;  that  he  succeeded  Shadwcll  in  the 
oAice  of  poet  laureat;  that  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
died  in  the  Mint,  whither  he  had  tied  to  avoid  his  creditors. 
He  is  characterised  by  Warburton  as  a  cold  writer,  of  no 
invention,  but  who  translated  tolerably  when  befriended 
by  Dry  den,  with  whom  he  sometimes  wrote  in  conjunc- 
tion. He  was  the  author  of  nine  dramatic  performances, 
and  a  great  number  of  poems;  but  is  at  present  better 
known  for  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  joined 
with  Dr.  Brady.     He  died  August  12lh,  \7\5. 


WILLIAM  THO]MSON. 

This  artist  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  but  practised  portrait 
painting  in  London,  where  his  name  appears  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  Exhibition,  from  the  year  176 1  to  1777. 
Though  he  was  not  considered  a  painter  of  the  first  emi- 
nence, his  pictures  possessed  the  merit  of  a  faithful  resem- 
blance, and  a  natural  tone  of  colouring.  He  died  in 
London  in  1800. 
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MARY  TIGHE, 

A  VBRY  saperior  woman  both  in  mind  and  acquirements^ 
was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1774.  Her  father  was  the  Rev. 
William  Blashford,  librarian  of  St.  Patrick's  Library,  Dub« 
lin;  and  her  mother,  Theodosia  Tighe,  of  Rosanna,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
father  while  an  infant;  but  by  the  care  of  her  excellent 
mother,  her  fine  intellectual  powers  were  developed  and 
cultivated.  In  early  life  she  appears  to  have  mixed  with 
the  gay  world;  but  an  extreme  sensibility,  joined  to  great 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  soon  decided  her  preference  for 
retirement,  where,  happy  in  her  choice  of  a  partner,  and 
devoted  to  her  relatives  and  friends,  hope  pointed  ex- 
tiUingly  to  happiness,  but  sickness  and  death  made  their 
inroad  in  the  choice  circle;  the  loss  of  relatives  joined 
with  other  causes,  undermined  her  own  health,  and  after  a 
painful  struggle  of  six  years,  she  departed  this  life  with 
christian  resignation  and  confiding  hope,  at  Woodstock, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1810, 
in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

Her  beautiful  poem  of  Psyche  will  be  remembered  at 
long  as  elegance  and  classical  taste  can  excite  admiration; 
nor  will  her  minor  poems  be  forgotten,  whilst  piety,  deli* 
cacy,  and  the  most  touching  pathos  have  power  to  charm* 
With  the  profits  arising  from  the  above  poems, an  hospital 
ward  has  been  endowed  and  attached  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  (a  charitable  institution  founded  by  her  mother  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow),  which  is  called  the  Psyche  waird* 

She  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Tighe,  a  man  of  coo* 
siderable  talent,  who  has  been  deceased  about  three  years. 
Mr.  T.  represented  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Parliament, 
at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  the  author  of  **  The 
Statistical  History  of  the  County  of  Kilkenoy,**  a  thick 
8vo.  published  in  1799,  by  far  the  best  of  those  county 
histories  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  D«iblin 
Society. 

VOL.  II.  0  9 
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JOHN  TOLAND, 

On  E  of  the  earliest  and  most  learned  of  the  modern  Deists, 
was  born  at  Inis  Eogan,  in  the  most  northern  peninsula 
of  Ireland,  on  November  SO,  I669.  His  parents  were 
Catholics,  and  are  stated  to  have  been  of  a  good  family. 
He  was  baptized  by  the  singular  names  of  Janus  Junius; 
which  becoming  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  boys  at  the 
school  of  Redcastle,  near  Londonderry,  where  he  received 
his  early  education,  were  changed  by  direction  of  the 
master  into  John,  a  name  which  he  retained  tbrongb  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

In  1687>  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
thence,  after   three  years  study,  to  that  of  Edinburgh^ 
where  he  was  admitted,  in  June  I69O,  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.     He  had  already   renounced  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  and  taken  up  the  tenets  of  the  Dissenters;  and  on 
his  journey  shortly  after  into  England,  his  excellent  abili-^ 
ties  and  great  acquirements   recommended  4)im  to   the 
notice  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  sect,  as  a 
proper  person  to  undertake  the  important  functions  of  the 
ministry.     For  this  purpose,  by  their  advice  and  at  their 
expense,  he  uudertook  a  journey  to  Leyden,  where  he 
devoted  himself  for  two  years,  with  great  assiduity  to 
theological  studies.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  resided 
at  Oxford ;  where,  having  the  advantage  of  the  public 
library,  he   undertook  several  learned  works,  and   com- 
menced his  celebrated  treatise,  "  Christianity  not  myste- 
rious ;"  but  leaving  Oxford  before  it  was  finished,  it  did 
not  appear  till  1696^  the  year  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
Its  publication  was  immediately  followed  by  several  attacks 
and  refutations,  and  it  was  even  presented  as  a  libel  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex;  although  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  the  author  were  by  no  means  so  broadly  stated  therein, 
as  in  many  of  his  later  publications.     Indeed,  the  offence 
which  it  gave  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  men  of 
narrow  and  prejudiced  minds  ;  while  those  of  stronger  and 
bolder  genius  regarded  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  firec 
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find  candid  discussion  of  the  grounds  of  our  faith,  which 
knust  eventually  lead  to  its  surer  establishment,  on  the 
solid  basis  of  sound  reason  and  argument.  Among  these 
was  the  celebrated  Locke,  than  whom  a  more  pious  and 
sincere  christian  never  existed ;  who  regarded  Toland  as  a 
young  man  of  considerable  genius  and  splendid  acquire- 
ments, and  who  admitted  him  on  that  account  to  some 
share  of  his  notice,  though  by  no  means  to  his  intimacy; 
considering  that  his  subsequent  value  was  to  be  estimated 
by  the  uses  to  which  those  gifts  might  be  applied.  Vanity 
formed  a  predominant  feature  in  the  character  of  Toland^ 
and  this  principally  induced  Mr.  Locke  to  be  so  guarded 
in  his  reception  of  him.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the 
patriotic  Molyneux,  he  observes,  "  if  his  exceeding  great 
value  of  himself  do  not  deprive  the  world  of  that  useful- 
ness that  his  parts,  if  rightly  conducted,  might  be  of,  I 
shall  be  very  glad.  I  always  Value  men  of  parts  and 
learning,  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  too  much  in  procuring 
them  friends  and  assistance :  but  there  may  happen  occa- 
sions that  may  make  one  stop  One's  hand ;  and  it  is  the; 
hopes  young  men  give,  of  what  use  they  will  make  of 
their  parts,  which  is  to  me  the  encouragement  of  being 
concerned  for  them ;  but  if  vanity  increases  with  age,  I 
always  fear  whither  it  will  lead  a  man.'' 

This  estimate  of  Toland's  character  was  but  too  well 
founded.  The  book  had  already  produced  much  clamour 
in  Ireland,  and  this  was  greatly  increased  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  author  in  Dublin,  in  April  1697.  *'  lliere 
is  a  violent  sort  of  spirit  that  reigns  here,"  writes  Moly- 
neux,  ''  which  begins  already  to  shew  itself  against 
him;  and  I  believe  will  increase  daily;  for  I  find  the! 
clergy  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree  against  him  ;  and 
last  Sunday  he  had  his  welcome  to  this  city  by  hear- 
ing himself  harangued  against  out  of  the  pulpit  by  a 
prelate  of  this  country."  The  behaviour  of  Toland  was 
dot  of  a  nature  to  conciliate  the  animosity  which  his 
writings  had  originated.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his 
Arrival,  Mr.  Molyneux  obtervesi  '*  Truly,  to  be  free,  I 
do  not  think  his  managem^ht  ftihce  he  came  into  thitcity^ 
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has  been  so  prudent.  He  has  raised  against  him  the 
clamours  of  all  panics  ;  and  lliis  not  so  much  by  his 
di (Terence  of  opinion,  as  by  his  unseasonable  way  of 
discoursing,  propagating,  and  maintaining  it.  CofTee- 
liouses  and  public  tables  are  not  proper  places  for  serious 
discourses  relating  to  the  most  important  truths  :  but 
when  also  a  tincture  of  vanity  appears  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  man's  conversation,  it  disgusts  many  that  may  other- 
wise  have  a  due  value  for  his  parts  and  learning." 

Tiie  consecjuence  of  such  conduct  was  natural  and  un- 
avoidable ;  and  we  can  only  be  surprised  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Iltli  of  Stptembcr,  that  Mr.  Molyneux  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Locke  the  following  account  of  his  retreat: — "  Mr. 
Toland   is  at  hibt  driven  out  of  our  kingdom:  the  poor 
gentleman,   by    his  imprudent  management,  had   raised 
such  an  universal  outcry,  that  it  was  even  dangerous  for  a 
man   to  have   been  known   once  to  converse  with   him. 
This  made  all  wary  men  of  reputation  decline  seeing  him, 
insomuch  that  at  last  he  wanted  a  meaPs  meat,  as  L  am 
told,  and  none  would  admit  him  to  their  tables.  The  little 
stock  of  money  which  he  brought  into  this  country  being 
exhausted,  he  fell  to  borrow i!ii>  from  anv  one  that  would 
ierul  him    hiilf-a-crown;   and    run    in  debt   for   his  wigs, 
cloil.cs,  and   ludnini^,  as  I  am  informed.     And  last  of  all, 
to  complete  his  liardahips,  the  parliament  fell  on  his  book; 
voted  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, and  ordered 
the  author  to  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at 
liirn^,  and  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney- general  at  law. 
Hereupon  he  i^  fled  out  of  ihis  kingdom,  and  none  here 
knows  where  he  has  directed  his  course." 

He  retired  to  London  to  escape  the  storm  which  his 
indiscretion  had  [)roduced,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
published  an  apologetical  accoutit  of  the  treatment  he  bad 
received;  which  appeals  only  to  have  irritated  him  to  stiil 
more  violent  attacks  on  revealed  leligion.  In  his  life  of 
Milton,  published  in  \()[)S,  he  asserted  the  spuriousness  of 
the  icon  Basilikc  ;  which,  with  some  others  of  his  opi- 
nions, occasionally  interspersed,  was  represented  by  Dr. 
i^lackall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  affecting  tlie 
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writings  of  the  New  Testament.  This  induced  an  attempt 
to  vindicate  himself  in  "  Amynior ;  or,  a  Defence  of 
Milton's  Life;"  which  he  afterwards  asserted  was  intended 
not  to  invalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm,  the  canon 
of  the  Scriptures ;  but  on  which  it  was  regarded  as  so 
direct  an  attack,  as  to  call  for  severe  animadversion  from 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  many  other  learned  divines. 

In  1701,  the  lower  House  of  Convocation  having  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  impious,  heretical,  and 
immoral  books,  they  extracted  five  propositions  from  his 
"  Christianity  not  mysterious/'  on  which  they  resolved^ 
that  '*  in  their  judgment,  the  said  book  contained  perni- 
cious principles,  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  Christian 
religion;  that  it  tended,  and  (as  they  conceived)  was 
written  on  a  design,  to  subvert  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  the  propositions  extracted 
from  it,  together  with  divers  others  of  the  same  nature,, 
were  pernicious,  dangerous,  scandalous,  and  destructive  of 
Christianity.''  On  reporting  this  resolution  to  the  upper 
House,  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  proceed  against 
the  author ;  which  was  however  dropped  on  the  opinions 
of  several  lawyers,  that  the  House  had  not  sufficient  autho- 
rity, without  a  license  from  the  king,  to  censure  judicially 
any  such  publication.  This  was  a  source  of  much  triumph 
to  Toland,  who,  in  his  *'  Vindicius  Liberus,"  gave  full 
scope  to  his  vanity,  and  removed  much  of  the  disguise 
under  which  he  had  previously  concealed  many  of  his 
principles  both  religious  and  political. 

Since  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  taken  a  considerable 
share  in  the  war  of  pamphlets,  which  had  at  tlfat  time  risen 
to  so  great  a  height;  and  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
settlement  in  June  1701,  he  published  his '^Anglia  Libera/^ 
The  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  being  sent  over  to  Hanover  with 
the  act,  Toland  attended  him  there;  and  having  presented 
his  "  Anglia  Libera,"  to  her  electoral  highness,  was  the 
first  who  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand  upon  the  act 
of  succession.  He  remained  at  her  court  five  or  six  weekt^ 
and  on  his  departure  was  presented  with  gold  medals,  and 
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portraits  of  the  electress  dowager,  ihe  elector,  the  young 
prince,  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  He  then  made  an 
excursion  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  the  queen,  who  took  much  pleasure  in 
bearing  his  paradoxical  opinions.  A  dissolution  of  par- 
liament having  taken  place  in  November  of  the  same  year, 
he  published  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Postman: 
— "  There  having  been  a  public  report,  as  if  Mr.  Toland 
stood  for  Blechingly  in  Surrey,  it  is  thought  fit  to  adver- 
tise, th<it  Sir  Robert  Clayton  has  given  his  interest  in  that 
borough  to  an  eminent  citizen,  and  that  Mr.  Toland  hath 
no  thoughts  of  standing  there  or  any  where  else."  This 
advertisement  afforded  matter  of  pleasantry  to  an  anony- 
mous writer,  who  published  a  pamphlet, entitled''  Modesty 
mistaken.^' 

It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  record  the 
titles  of  the  various  works,  the  publication  of  which 
engaged  him  during  several  succeeding  3'ears  of  his  life. 
These  were  chiefly  political,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  Mr.  IJarley,  secretary  of  state,  by  whom  his  pen 
was  frequently  employed,  and  under  whose  directions  he 
is  also  stated  to  have  acted  as  a  spy.  In  the  spring  of 
1707>  he  set  out  for  Berlin  ;  which  city  he  was  compelled 
to  quit  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  by  an  incident,  says 
M.  des  Maizeaux,  too  ludicrous  to  be  mentioned.  What 
this  was,  cannot  now  he  discovered.  He  then  went  to 
Hanover,  and  was  very  graciously  received  at  Dusseldoff, 
by  the  elector  palatine,  who  presented  him  with  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  together  with  a  purse  of  one  hundred 
ducats.  A  French  banker,  then  in  Holland,  being  desirous 
of  procuring  a  powerful  protection,  Toland  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  for  him  the  title  of  count  of 
the  empire,  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  large  sum ; 
but  the  imperial  ministers  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  and 
Toland,  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  quitted  that 
city  for  Prague;  from  whence,  having  exhausted  all  his 
money,  he  was  forced  to  make  use  of  many  shifu  to 
finable    him    to    retrace   his   way   into   Holland.      Htt^ 
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he  continued  till  1710,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  Prince  Eugene,  who  bestowed  on 
him  several  marks  of  his  generosity.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Harley, 
to  keep  a  country  house  at  Epsom;  but  losing  the  favour 
of  that  minister,  he  afterwards  wrote  pamphlets  against 
him.  His  skill  in  publications  of  this  nature,  and  bis 
attention  to  times  and  seasons,  were  such,  that  a  pamphlet 
which  he  published  in  1714,  ran  through  ten  editions  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year.  In  1718,  he  appears  to  have  quitted 
politics  altogether,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  to  the 
promulgation  of  his  religious  theories.  In  this  year  he 
published  "  Nazarenus,"  and  "  The  Destiny  of  Rome;** 
and  in  1720,  his  ^*  Pantheisticon"  appeared,  in  which  his 
doctrines  and  his  creed  are  thus  explicitly  set  forth : — *'  In 
mundo  omnia  sunt  unum,  unumque  est  omne  in  omnibus. 
Quod  omne  in  omnibus,  Deus  est;  SBternus  ac  immensuS) 
neque  genitus,  neque  interiturus.  In  eo  vivimus,  movemus^ 
et  existimus.  Ab  eo  natum  est  unumquidqne,  in  eumque 
denuo  reverturum;  omnium  ipse  principium  et  finis.** 
This  is  declared  by  a  modern  author  to  be  Pantheism,  that 
is  atheism,  or  there  is  no  such  thing.  It  may  be  so;  for 
we  confess  ourselves  perfectly  incompetent  to  decide  upon 
the  merits,  as  we  understand  not  the  meaning,  of  this 
sublime  effusion ;  but  we  should  rather  incline  to  class  it 
with  the  ridiculous  jargon  of  alchemy,  which  was  under- 
stood neither  by  the  professor  nor  the  leanier,  and  calcu- 
lated solely  to  create  an  impression  of  the  vastness  of 
intellect  of  the  one,  on  the  disordered  faculties  of  the 
other.  But  few  copies  of  this  work  were  printed,  and 
those  were  privately  distributed  by  the  author,  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  presents  for  them.  In  the  pre- 
face he  subscribes  himself  Janus  Junius  Eoganesius; 
whicb>  though  really  his  christian  name  and  the  place  of 
his  birth,  served  for  a  good  cover  to  the  author,  as  no 
person  in  England  was  acquainted  with  these  particulars. 
In  the  same  year  also  appeared  **  Tetradymut." 

In   1781,  Dr.  Hare,  Dean  of  Woroostefi  publitbed 
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**  Scripiure  vindicated  from  the  M  iirepresentations  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor;"  in  which  he  incidentally  inserted 
a  profane  prayer  of ''  the  impious  author  of  the  Pantheis- 
ticon.*' — '' Omnipotens  et  sempiterne  Bacche,  qui  huma- 
nani  societatem  maxime  in  bibeudo  constitutisti;  concede 
propitius,  ut  istorum  capiia,  qui  hesterna  compotatione 
gravantur,  hodiern&  leventur  ;  idque  fiat  per  pocula  pocD- 
loruni.  Amen.**  Des  Maizeaux,  however,  affirms  that  it 
was  not  composed  by  Toland,  uho  knew  nothing  of  it; 
but  by  a  person  whose  name  he  forbears  on  account  of 
tiis  profession;  thc>ui>;h  he  believes  he  only  intended  it  as 
a  ridicule  of  Toland*s  club  of  pantheistic  philosophers, 
whom  he  injuriously  imagined  to  be  all  drunkards,  whereas 
they  are  grave,  sober,  and  tem[)erate  men. 

He  had  for  several  years  lived  at  Putney,  spending  his 
winters  in  London.  While  there,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  finding  his  strength  and  appetite  failing,  he 
applied  to  a  physician,  who  made  him  worse  by  produciag 
a  continual  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  In  this  state  be 
returned  to  Putney,  and  growing  somewhat  better,  be 
wrote  **  A  iJisseriation  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  Physic, 
and  the  danger  of  trusting  our  lives  to  those  who  practise 
it.'*  He  was  preparing  some  other  things,  but  death  put 
an  end  to  all  his  projects,  on  the  llth  of  March,  1722. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  tedious  sickness,  we 
are  informed  that  he  behaved  with  a  truly  phiJosupbical 
patience,  and  looked  upon  death  without  the  least  pertur* 
baiioi)  of  mind,  composing  his  own  epitaph,  and  bidding 
farewell  to  those  about  him,  telling  them  ''  he  was  goiog 
to  .^ieep," 
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AiN  admirable  artist,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  received 
ills  first  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art  in  the 
academy  of  Air.  W  est  in  Dublin.  He  afterwards  visited 
England,  where  he  was  for  some  time  employed  id 
chawing  small  portraits,  when  he  was  favoured  with  the 
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patronage  of  Lord  Cawdor,  and  was  invited  to  accompany 
tliat  nobleman  in  his  travels  to  Italy.  During  a  residence 
of  fourteen  years  on  the  continent,  chiefly  at  Rome,  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  success,  and  returned  a 
correct  and  elegant  designer.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
by  several  designs  for  the  principal  publications  of  the 
time,  when  Mr.  Boydell  formed  his  project  of  illustrating 
Shakspeare  with  prints  engraved  from  pictures  painted 
by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  British  school.  Mr. 
Tresham  was  engaged  to  contribute  the  exertions  of  his 
talents  to  that  great  undertaking.  The  subjects  allotted 
to  him  were  three  scenes  from  the  play  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra;  and  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which 
merited  and  received  the  public  approbation. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Tresham*s  return  from  Italy,  his  health 
became  considerably  impaired,  and  for  several  years  pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  feeble* 
ness  and  infirmity,  which  incapacitated  him  from  attempt- 
ing any  arduous  undertaking ;  but  hi^  mind  was  not  less 
alive  to  the  interest  of  the  art,  which,  to  the  last,  was  the 
chief  object  of  his  solicitude.  Mr.  Tresham  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart,  than 
for  the  elegance  of  his  taste  as  an  artist;  and  he  was 
equally  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  as  he  was 
respected  by  his  brother  academicians. 

He  died  June  17,  1814. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  three  trivial  poetical  publica- 
tions, all  of  which  he  made,  in  some  measure,  the  vehicle 
of  his  sentiments  on  subjects  of  art. 


Captain  JAMES-HINGSTON  TUCKEY. 

HThis  meritorious  but  unsuccessful  navigator  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  Tuckey,  Esq.  of  Greenbill,  near 
Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  at  which  place  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  was  born,  in  August  1776.  Both  his 
parents  dying  during  his  infancy,  be  was  left  under  the 
care  of  hit  maternal  graodmothery  who  at  an  early  a|e 
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sent  liitn  to  a  classical  school  in  Cork.  The  course  of  his 
reading,  it  is  said,  gave  him  a  predilection  for  the  sea 
service ;  and  as  this  passion  appeared  to  his  friends  wholly 
uncontrollable,  he  was  permitted  by  them  to  undertake  a 
voyage  on  trial  to  the  West  Indies,  and  accordingly^  in 
the  year  1791,  he  made  his  iirst  voyage  in  a  merchant 
vessel  which  traded  between  Cork  and  Barbadoes,  and  a 
subsequent  one  the  year  following,  to  the  same  island  and 
the  Bay  of  Honduras :  on  his  voyage  home  he  experienced 
all  the  miseries  arising  from  want  of  water  and  provisions, 
and  after  being  at  sea  a  considerable  time,  was  obliged  to 
put  into  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  All  these  hardships, 
however, did  not  damp  his  ardour  for  the  naval  profession; 
and  war  being  soon  after  declared  against  France,  an  ap- 
plication was  immediately  made  to  his  relative,  Captain, 
now  Sir  Francis,  11  art  well,  then  commanding  the  Thetis 
frigate,  to  receive  the  young  sailor  into  his  ship.  This 
request  being  complied  with,  he  was  fitted  out  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  sailed  from  Cork  for  Portsmouth,  where 
the  Thetis  then  lay  :  unluckily  the  vessel  he  was  in  sprung 
a  leak,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Cove  of  Cork  for 
repairs,  which  caused  considerable  delay,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Tuckey  had  the  mortificatioa 
to  learn,  that  the  Thetis  had  sailed  three  days  before  OQ 
a  cruise.  He  was,  however,  by  means  of  Captain  Hart- 
well,  received  on  board  the  Suffolk.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1793,  he  was  rated  midshipman  ;  made  the  captain's  aid- 
de-camp,  and  some  months  afterwards  was  made  master's 
mate.  In  the  Suffolk  he  proceeded  to  India,  and  arrived 
at  Madras  in  September  1794.  He  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Trincomalee  from  the  Dutch,  in  1795, 
served  in  the  batteries  with  the  seamen  during  the  whole 
siege,  and  escaped  with  a  slight  wound  in  his  left  arm 
from  the  splinter  of  a  shell.  He  was  present  also  at  the 
surrender  of  Auiboyna,  and  Banda  :  at  the  former  island 
the  Mahometan  natives  would  have  exterminated  the 
Dutch,  had  not  the  English  undertaken  their  defence  and 
pr  itcction;  to  assist  in  this  humane  purpose,  Mr.  Tuckey 
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was  stationed  in  a  brig  to  cruise  off  the  island,  and  on 
firing  a  gun  at  a  party  in  arms  assembled  on  the  beach,  it 
bursty  and  a  piece  striking  him  on  the  wrist,  broke  his  right 
^rm.     Having  no  surgeon  on  board,  he  was  obliged  to 
officiate  for  himself,  and  set  it  in  so  sailor-like  a  fashion, 
that  in  about  a  week  after  it  was  again  obliged  to  be 
broken  by  the  advice  of  the  surgeons.   This  arm  he  never 
completely  recovered  the  use  of.     From  the  intense  heat 
and  the  suffocating  smell  of  an  active  volcano,  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  Amboyna  roads,  for  fourteen  months, 
where  they  experienced  the  evils  of  famine  and  sickness, 
in  addition  to  that  of  rebellion,  they  were  glad  to  escape 
to  Magao,  where,  in  January  17979  they  found  the  weather 
so  intolerably  cold,  as  several  times  to  have  snow.     From 
bence  they  proceeded  to  Ceylon,  and  when  at  Columbo, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1798,  a  serious  mutiny  broke  out 
on  board  the  Suffolk,  in  the  quelling  of  which  Mr.Tuckey 
exerted   himself  with  so  much  success,  that,  although 
wanting  eighteen  months  for  the  completion  of  his  servi- 
tude to  qualify  him  for  a  lieutenant*s  commission,  the 
rear-admiral,  Rainer,  appointed  him  the  following  day 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  From  her  he  was  removed  to 
the  Fox  frigate;  and  when  belonging  to  that  frigate,  being 
at  Madras,  intelligence  was  there  received,  that  La  Forte, 
a  French  frigate,  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.   Hit 
majesty's  ship  La  Sybille  immediately  prepared  for  sea, 
and  Mr.  Tuckey,  with  a  small  party  of  seamen  belonging 
to  the  Fox,  volunteered  their  services  in  her*    They  fell 
in  with  her,  and  after  a  desperate  action  she  struck  to  the 
Sybille.    In  this  affray  Lieutenant  Tuckey  commanded 
on  the  forecastle.    After  this  action,  Lieutenant  Tuckej 
returned  to  the  Suffolk,  and  received  from  the  admiral  a 
new  active  commission  for  his  meritorious  conduct. 

In  August  1799,  he  was  sent  by  the  admiral  in  the 
Brave  with  dispatches  for  Admiral  Blankett,  then  com- 
manding a  squadron  in  the  Red  sea.  At  the  Leychelles 
islands,  they  captured  a  ship  proceeding  to  Europe  with 
^  embassy  from  Tippoo  Sultaun  to  the  French  directoi/; 
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the  ambassadors  concealed  themselves  several  days  in  the 
woods,  where  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Tuckey,  for 
which  he  received  a  French  general's  sword,  as  the  only 
share  for  this  capture,  he  being  only  a  passenger  in  the 
Brave.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Red  Sea,  Admiral  Blankelt 
had  quitted  it  for  India,  and  he  rejoined  his  old  ship  the 
Fox,  which  was  left  to  guard  the  straits  of  Babel mandel. 
On  the  return  of  the  admiral  in  1800,  he  intended  to  visit 
Sir  Sidney  Smiti)  at  Cairo,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
French  having  evacuated  Egypt,  under  the  sanction  of  a 
convention  with  that  oflicer ;  and  in  that  idea  sent  Mr. 
Tuckey  in  the  Fox  to  Suez,  to  proceed  over-land  from 
thence  with  letters  for  Sir  Sidney  :  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Suez  he  found  it  in  possession  of  the  French,  in  conse- 
(|uenceof  Lord  Ktith's refusal  to  permit  their  embarkation. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Bomba}'. 

The  excessive  heal  of  the  Red  Sea  seems  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  complaint  which  never  left  him.  He 
writes  from  Bombay,  "It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  me 
complain  of  heat,  after  six  years  broiling  between  the 
tropics;  but  the  hottest  'lay  I  ever  felt,  either  in  the  East 
or  the  West  Indies,  was  winter  to  the  coolest  one  we  had 
in  the  Red  Sea.  The  whole  coast  of  *  Araby  the  blest,* 
from  BabeimandeJ  to  Suez,  for  forty  miles  inland,  is  an 
arid  sand,  producing  not  a  single  blade  of  grass,  nor 
affording  one  drop  of  fresh  water;  that  which  we  drank 
for  nine  months,  on  being  analysed,  was  found  to  contaiQ 
a  very  large  portion  of  sea  salt.  In  the  Red  sea  the  ther- 
mometer at  midnight  was  never  lower  than  94**,  at  sunrise 
104",  and  at  noon  iV2'*,  In  India  the  medium  is  82®,  the 
highest  1)4"." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  again  proceeded 
with  the  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea,  (contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  faculty,)  and  arrived  at  Juddah  in  January 
JbOl  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  his  liver  complaint 
returned,  and  his  licahh  suffered  so  many  shocks,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  obliged  to  make  bis  way 
back  to  India^  where  the  physician  of  the  fleet  advised 
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him  to  return  home  as  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
his  recovery;  and  the  admiral  entrusted  him  with  his 
dispatches.  His  native  climate  had  the  desired  effect; 
and  immediately  on  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  he 
applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  active  employment ;  accord- 
ii^gly>  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  his 
majesty's  ship  Calcutta,  in  which  situation  he  served 
during  the  whole  of  her  long  and  arduous  voyage,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  form  a  new  establishment  in  New 
South  Wales.  Here  Lieutenant  Tuckey  rendered  \ery 
essential  services,  which  were  strongly  acknowledged  by 
the  lieutenant-governor,  who  transmitted  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  a  flattering  testimony  of  his  merits, 
particularly  for  a  complete  survey  he  had  made  of  the 
harbour  of  Port  Philip,  &c-  He  reached  England  in 
1804,  and  published  an  account  of  the  voyage.  But  the 
favourable  testimonies  he  had  received  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  capture  of  the  Calcutta  io  1805,  and  by 
an  imprisonment  of  nearly  nine  years  in  France.  In  1806, 
he  married  Miss  Margaret  Stuart,  a  fellow-prisoner,  who 
was  also  taken  by  the  Rochefort  squadron.  Various 
applications  were  made  at  different  times  for  the  exchange 
of  Lieutenant  Tuckey;  but  they  all  proved  fruitless. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Tuckey  obtained  permission  for  his  wife  to 
visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  his  private 
affairs.  Her  object  being  accomplished,  she  obtained  pass- 
ports from  the  French  government  to  return  to  her  husband, 
and  was  landed  at  Morlaix;  but  counter-orders  had  been 
received  at  this  port,  and  she  was  detained,  and  after 
many  unsuccessful  memorials,  praying  to  rejoin  her  hus- 
band at  Verdun,  and  after  a  detention  of  six  weeks,  she 
was  sent  back  to  England. 

On  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  into  France,  in  1814, 
the  British  prisoners  were  ordered,  at  a  moment^s  warning, 
into  the  interior;  and  Mr.  Tuckey,  with  his  two  little 
boys,  was  obliged  to  travel  (in  perhaps  the  most  inclement 
winter  the  Almighty  ever  smote  the  earth  with)  to  Biois* 
His  youngest  ton  was  taken  ill  on  the  joarney,  and  fell  a 
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victim  to  fatigue  and  sickDess.  **  I  had  indeed  ('says  thc; 
father)  a  hard  trial  with  my  little  boy ;  for,  after  attending 
him  day  and  night  for  three  weeks,  (he  bad  no  mother,  no 
servant,  no  friend  but  me  to  watch  over  him,)  I  received 
his  last  breath,  and  then  had  not  only  to  direct  his  inter- 
ment, but  also  to  follow  him  to  the  grave,  and  recommend 
his  innocent  soul  to  God.  This  was  indeed  a  severe  trial, 
but  it  was  arfi//^,  and  I  did  not  shrink  from  it.''  Another 
severe  trial  was  reserved  for  him  on  his  return  to  his 
family  in  England,  on  the  final  discomfiture  of  Buonaparte: 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  fine  girl  of  seven  years  of 
age,  in  consequence  of  her  clothes  taking  fire,  after  linger- 
ing several  days  in  excruciating  agony. 

The  painful  moments  of  his  long  imprisonment,  found 
some  relief  in  the  composition  of  a  profeisional  work, 
which  was  published  in  England  shortly  after  his  return,  in 
four  8vo.  volumes,  under  the  title  of  **  Maritime  Geo' 
graphy  and  Statistics.*' 

In  August  1814,  Mr.  Tuckey  was  promoted  by  Lord 
Melville  to  the  rank  of  commander;  and  in  the  follow iog 
year,  on  hearing  of  the  intention  of  government  to  send  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  river  Zaire,  he  made  an  applied-' 
tion  with  several  other  officers,  to  be  appointed  to^tbat 
service:  his  claims  and  his  abilities  were  unquestionablei 
but  his  health  appeared  delicate;  he  was  however  so  coo' 
fident  that  his  constitution  would  improve  by  the  voyage 
and  in  a  warm  climate,  and  urged  his  wishes  so  strongly^ 
that  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  conferred  on  him  the 
appointment.  On  the  17th  September,  1816,  he  reached 
the  Congo  sloop,  and  the  following  day,  for  the  sake  of 
better  accommodation,  was  sent  down  to  the  Dorothy 
transport,  at  the  Tall  Trees;  he  arrived  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  brought  on  by  fatigue,  exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  privations.  On  the  28tli,  he  thought 
himself  belter,  and  wholly  free  from  pain,  but  shewed 
great  irritability,  which  was  kept  up  by  his  anxiety  coiH 
cerning  the  affairs  of  the  expedition.  On  the  SOcl^  the 
debility,  irritability,  and  depression  of  spirits^  bceuni 
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extreme,  and  he  dow  expressed  his  conviction,  that  all 
attempts  to  restore  the  enegy  of  his  system  would  prove 
ineffectual.  From  this  time  to  the  4th  October,  wlien  he 
expired,  his  strength  gradually  failed  him;  but  during  the 
whole  of  his  illness  he  had  neither  pain  nor  fever,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  have  died  of  complete  exhaustion  rather 
than  of  disease.  Captain  Tuckey,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, had  just  attained  his  fortieth  year. 

The  few  survivors  of  this  ill-fated  expedition,  will  long 
cherish  the  memory  of  Captain  Tuckey.  His  benevolence 
was  boundless.  A  poor  black  of  South  Africa,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  kidnapped  by  a  slave  dealer,  was  put  on 
board  the  Congo  while  in  the  Thames,  with  the  view  of 
restoring  him  to  his  friends  and  country,  neither  of  which 
turned  out  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zaire,  and  he 
was  brought  back  to  England.  This  black  was  publicly 
baptized  at  Deptford  church  by  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Peters;  having  learned  to  read  on  the  passage  oat  by 
Captain  Tuckey*s  instructions,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  gratitude  and  affection.  Captain 
Tuckey  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
value  of  money,  except  as  it  enabled  him  to  gratify  the 
feelings  of  a  benevolent  heart. 

His  present  m^esty  was  graciously  pleased  to  settle  a 
pension  of  120/.  per  annum,1oQ  his  widow,  and  25t*  per 
annum  on  each  of  his  four  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  born  since  his  father's  departure  for  Africa. 


RICHARD  TYRREL, 

A  NATIVE  of  Ireland,  was  introduced  into  the  navy, 
under  the  patronage  of  that  gallant  and  much  revered 
admiral,  Sir  Peter  Warren,  who  was  his  uncle.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  rank  of  po8t-> 
captain  in  the  Superbe,  we  find  his  first  commission^ 
which  is  dated  the  26th  of  December,  1743,  was  to  the 
Launcestoo.  In  1755,  we  find  him  captain  of  the  Iptwicb, 
of  tixtj-foar  guns,  one  of  the  thipt  put  into  commissioa 
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at  Plymouth,  a  rupture  with  France  being  then  appre- 
hended.    He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  Bucking- 
ham, and  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  where  we  find  iiim, 
in  175B,  in  company  with  the  Cambridge,  attacking  a  fort, 
in  Grand   Ance  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Martinico.     Here 
they   levelled  the  fort  with  the  ground,  destroyed  three 
privateers,  and  took  a  fourth,  which  they  converted  into  a 
tender.     When  the  fort  was  demolished,  a  village  near  it 
presented  a  strong  temptation  to  the  men   flushed  with 
victory,  to  attack,  and  they  solicited  warmly  for  leave  to 
plunder   it;    but   their   generous   commander   replied, — 
'^  Gentlemen,  it  is  beneath  us  to  render  a  number  of  poor 
people  n)iserable,  by  destroying  their  habitations  and  little 
conveniences  of  life.     Brave  Englishmen  scorn  to  distress 
even  their  enemies,  when  not  in  arms  against  them/'  This 
seasonable  harangue  diverted  the  seamen  from  their  pur- 
pose, and  preserved  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  innocent 
villagers.     In  the  month  of  November,  the  gallant  Tyrrel 
was  ordered  by  Commodore  Moore,  to  cruise  in  the  Buck- 
ingham to  windward  of  Martinico.     Between  the  islands 
of  Montserrat  and  Guadaloupe,  he  fell  in  with  the  Weasel 
hloop,  commanded  by  Captain  Bowies,  and  immediately 
after  descried  a  fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  convoy  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  bhip,  which  proved  to  be  the  Florissant, 
and  two  laige  frigates.    Captain  Tyrrel  immediately  gave 
chase  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry;  and  the  Weasel, 
running  close  to  the  enemy,  received  a  whole  broadside 
from  the  large  ship,  but  without  sustaining  any  ci  isider- 
able  damage.      In   consequence  of  this  Captain   Tyrrel 
gave  orders  to  Mr.  Bowles,  her  commander,  to  keep  aloof, 
as  his  small  ship  was  incapable  of  withstanding  such  heavy 
metal.  The  Florissant,  unwilling  to  rely  on  her  superiority 
over  the  Buckingham,  bore  away,  firing  all  the  time  her 
stern-chase  guns,  while  the  two  frigates  raked  the  enemy 
fore  and  all.   lyrrel,  however,  steadily  kept  on  his  course;, 
and  at   length    came   alongside    the   FrencbmaD,   within 
pistol-shot,  in  which  situation  he  poured  in  his  broadside, 

which  did  terrible  execution.   The  captain  of  the  Florissant 
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was  not  backward  in  returDing  thesalute^  so  that  a  furious 
conflict  ensued.  Captain  Tyrrel  being  wounded  in  the 
face,  and  having  three  fingers  of  his  right  hand  shot  away, 
was  obliged  to  entrust  the  defence  of  his  ship  to  Mr. 
Marshal,  his  first  lieutenant,  who  continued  the  battle  with 
great  gallantry,  but  was  killed  in  the  act  of  encouraging 
the  men;  thus  he  died  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  to 
the  service.  The  second  lieutenant  then  caine  on  deck, 
and  fought  the  ship  bravely,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm, 
sustaining  a  desperate  fight  against  the  three  ships  of  the 
enemy.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Buckingham  exerted 
themselves  with  a  calm  determined  valour;  and  Captain 
Troy,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  marines  on  tlie 
poop,  plied  his  small  arms  so  effectually,  as  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  quarters.  At  length,  when  the  French 
were  no  longer  able  to  withstand  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
their  assailants,  terror,  uproar,  and  confusion  prevailed 
among  them.  The  firing  from  the  Florissant  ceased,  and 
about  twilight  her  colours  were  hauled  down.  The 
Buckingham  was  too  much  damaged  in  her  rigging  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  her  well-earned  prize; 
which  the  French  captain  perceiving,  set  all  his  sails, 
and,  under  favour  of  the  night,  escaped  with  the  two 
frigates.  This  circumstance  alone  prevented  a  British  ship 
of  sixty-five  guns,  ^five  of  them  having  been  di.sabled 
some  months  before,)  with  only  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  men^  from  taking  a  French  ship  of  the  line,  mounted 
with  seventy-four  pieces  of  cannon,  provided  with  seven 
hundred  men,  and  assisted  by  two  large  frigates ;  one  of 
thirty-eight  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  the 
other  of  twenty-eight  guns,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  loss  of  the  Buckingham  in  this  signal  action, 
was  only  nine  men  killed,  and  thirty-one  wounded.  On 
board  the  Florissant,  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded. 
She  was  so  disabled  in  her  hull  that  she  could  be  hardly 
kept  afloat  till  she  reached  Martinico :  and  the  largest 
frigate,  besides  the  loss  of  forty  jneo,  received  such  damage 
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as  to  become  quite  unserviceable.    Captain  Tjrrrel,  in  his 
letter  to  Commodore  Moore,  accused  the  enemy  of  having 
iired  square  bits  of  iron,  rusty  nails,  and  such  destructive 
materials  as  a  generous  enemy  would  have  disdained  to 
use.    The  brave  Captain  Tyrrel,  coming  to  England  sooa 
after,  was  introduced  to  the  king  by   Lord  Anson,  whp 
received  him  with  particular  marks  of  favour:  and  iu  a 
few  months  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Foudroyaot^ 
of  eighty  guns,  then  esteemed  the  finest  of  her  rate  in  the 
British  service.     In  October  1762,  he  was  promoted   to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  but  was  not  actual]/ 
employed  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  be  couh 
mandad  in  chief  on  the  Antigua  station.    He  died  od 
board  the  Princess  Louisa,  his  flag-ship,  on  his  passage  to 
England,  on  the  £7th  of  June,  1766,  and,  at  bis  own 
quest,  his  remains  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 


JAMES  USHER, 

A  LEARNED  antiquary  and  illustrious  prelate,  distinh 
guished  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  great  luminary  of  tbeP 
Irish  church,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  January  4th,  1580. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  familj# 
i^'hich  had  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  od 
which  occasion  it  followed  a  common  custom  of  tbetimea 
in  exchanging  its  English  name  of  Nevil,  for  that  of  thef 
office  with  which  it  was  invested.  His  infancy  is  rendered 
somewhat  singular  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
instructed  in  reading  by  two  aunts  who  had  been  blind 
from  their  cradle,  but  who,  from  the  retentiveness  of  their 
memory,  were  able  to  repeat  with  accuracy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Bible. 

James  1.  then  only  king  of  Scotland,  had  deputed 
two  youiig  Scotsmen^  of  respectable  families^  to  Ireland^ 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  correspondence  there  to 
secure  ills  peaceable  succession  on  the  death  of  Eliaabelh^ 
'lo  liide  ilieir  real  business,  they  opened  a  school  im 
Dublin,  to  which  young  Usher  was  sent  at  the  Mge  of 
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>ight  years;  and  after  profiting  much  under  so  excellent 
k  tuition,  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  Dublin  in 
15^3,  the  very  year  in  which  it  was  finished.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  first  students  who  were  admitted,  and  his 
hame  still  stands  in  the  first  line  of  the  roll.  Here  he  con« 
tracted-a  great  fondness  for  history,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  fourteen,  commenced  a  series  of  extracts  from  all  the 
historical  writers  he  could  procure;  by  persevering  io 
which,  we  are  informed,  that  he  was  little  more  than  fifteen 
when  he  had  drawn  up  an  exact  chronology  of  the  Bible, 
as  far  as  the  Book  of  Kings,  little  differing  from  hid 
"  Annates,"  which  have  sincfe  been  published.  He  shortly 
after  applied  himself  with  much  diligence  to  the  study  of 
controversy,  and  engaged,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  in 
a  public  disputation  with  the  learned  Jesuit  Fitzsimons, 
the  result  of  which  is  variously  reported,  but  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Usher's,  inserted  in  his  "  Life  by  Dr.  Parr/'  to 
have  been  in  his  favour^  Fittsimons  having  declined  tO 
continue  it. 

In  1600,  he  was  admitted  mslster  of  arts,  and  appointed 
proctor  and  catechetical  lecturer  of  the  university ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  in  consideration  of  his  extraor- 
dinary acquirements^  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest^ 
though  under  canonical  age,  by  his  uncle,  Henry  Usher^ 
then  archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  was  shortly  after  ap* 
pointed  afternoon  preacher  at  Christ^horch,  Dublin; 
where  he  canvassed  the  different  controversial  points  at 
issue  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  constantly 
opposing  a  toleration  which  was  then  solicited  by  the 
former.  On  one  occasion,  referring  to  a  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  he  observed,  *'  from  this  year,  1  reckon  forty 
years;  and  then  those  whom  you  now  embrace  shall 
be  your  ruin,  and  you  shall  bear  their  iniquity."  Tbii 
was  afterwards,  at  the  i^bellion  in  1641,  converted  intd 
a  prophecy,  and  there  was  even  a  treatise  published,  *^  Dd 
Predictionibns  Usserii.*^ 

In  1606,  be  went  over  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
purdiasiog  books  relative  to  English  history  and  antiqui^ 
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tics,  in  the  study  of  which  he  was  then  aciively  engaged. 
In  this  excursion  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
lunuy  distinguished  literary  characters,  amon^  others, 
with  Camden,  who  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligations 
for  many  particulars  concerning  Dublin,  to  Usher,  *'  who, 
in  various  learning  and  judgment/'  lie  observes,  ^'  far 
exceeds  his  years."  The  following  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chancellorship  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
having  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  was  chosen  pro- 
fosor  of  tiiat  faculty  in  the  university';  in  which  office  he 
continued  thirteen  years,  reading  weekly  lectures  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  except  when  absent  in  England, 
to  which  country  he  went  regularly  every  three  years, 
spending  one  month  at  Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  remainder  in  London,  chiefly  at  the  Cottonian 
library. 

During  one  of  these  visits,  in  l6l2,  his  first  publication 
appeared,  ^'  l)e  Kcclesiarum  Christianaruni  Successione 
et  Statu ;"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  there 
has  always  existed  a  visible  church  of  true  Christians, 
untainted  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish 
cluircl),  and  that  these  islands  owe  not  their  Christianity 
to  Uonu*.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  the  same  year,  he 
married  Pluubc,  daugliter  of  Dr.  Luke  Chaloner,  who,  in 
his  last  will  recommended  Usher  to  his  daughter  for  a 
husband,  if  she  was  inclined  to  marry. 

A  parliament  being  held  in  Dublin  in  1615,  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  assented  to  one  hundred  and  four 
aIticlt^  which  were  drawn  up  by  Usher,  asserting  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  repro- 
bation. On  this  and  other  accounts  Dr.  Heylin  called  the 
passing  these  articles  an  absolute  plot  of  the  Sabbatarians 
and  Calvinists  in  England,  to  make  themselves  so  strong 
a  parly  in  Ireland,  as  to  obtain  what  they  pleased  in  this 
convocation. 

His  enemies  having  attempted  to  injure  him  with  the 
king,  by  representing  his  tenets  as  not  sufficiently  ortho- 
dox, he  procured  a  letter  from  the  lord  deputy  and  council 
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to  tbe  privy  council  of  England,  which  he  brought  over 
to  England  in  lOlQ^  and  satisfied  his  majesty  so  perfectly, 
that  in  the  following  year  he  promoted  him  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Meath ;  and  several  years  after,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Armagh.  In  the  administration  of  this  high  office,  Usher 
exerted  himself  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  Observing 
the  increase  of  Arminianism  in  Ireland,  which  he  considered 
as  a  very  dangerous  doctrine,  he  employed  much  time  in 
searching  into  the  origin  of  tbe  predestinarian  controversy  ; 
and  meeting  with  a  curious  work  on  that  subject,  "  Gotes* 
chaici  et  predestinarianee  controversias  ab  eo  motse  liisto- 
ria;"  he  published  it  in  1631,  at  Dublin,  in  quarto,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  Latin  book  ever  printed  in 
Ireland.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  also  published  "  Ve- 
terum  Epistoiarum  Hibernicarum  Syiloge,"  a  collectioD 
of  letters  to  and  from  Irish  bishops  and  monks,  from 
592  to  1180,  concerning  tbe  affairs  of  the  Irish  church; 
which  clearly  demonstrate  the  high  esteem,  as  well  for 
learning  as  piety,  in  which  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  held 
in  Bome,  France,  and  England. 

The  correspondence  which  he  maintained  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  was  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  procured  him  in  1634, 
a  very  good  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  from  the 
east ;  which  was  one  of  the  first  ever  brought  into  western 
Europe ;  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Syriac,  and  several  other  valuable  MSS.  Usher  collated 
the  Samaritan  with  the  Hebrew,  marking  the  differences, 
after  which  he  intended  it  for  the  library  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton;  but  having  lent  it  to  Dr.  Walton,  together  with 
several  other  manuscripts,  to  use  in  his  Polyglot  Bible, 
they  were  not  recovered  till  1686,  and  are  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  In  1639,  he  published  ^*  Britannicarum 
Ecclesiarum  Antiquitates;"  a  work  which  has  been  of  con* 
siderable  service  to  Dr.  Lloyd  and  Bishop  Still ingfleet, 
in  their  productions  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Usher  was  plundered  of  all  bis 
property,  with  the  exception  of  his  library  and  loine  fuc** 
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niture  io  bis  house  at  Drogheda,  whence  the  libiary  wa« 
conveyed  to  England.  On  this  misforlnnej  tbe  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle,  tn  commaufam  / 
the  revenues  of  which,  however,  were  reduced  almost  to 
nothing  by  the  Scotch  and  English  armies  quartering 
upon  it ;  and  when  all  the  lands  belonging  to  tbe  English 
bishoprics  were  seized  by  the  parliament,  they  voted  him 
a  pension  of  400/.  which  was  only  paid  to  him  once  or 
twice.  It  is  said,  that  he  refused  at  this  time  an  invita- 
tion into  France  by  Cardinal  Hichelieu,  with  a  promise  of 
the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  a  considerable  pen- 
sion; and  likewise  by  the  States  of  Holland}  wbp  offerec| 
him  the  honorary  professorship  at  J[jeydea. 

On  the  inviution  of  tbe  Countess  of  Peterboroug\\i  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  her  house  in  London,  in  1646,  and 
in  1647,  was  chosen  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  the  So- 
ciety providing  him  with  handsome  lodgings,  and  several 
rooms  for  his  library,  which  was  about  this  time  brought 
up  from  Chester.  Here  he  constantly  preached  in  term- 
time  for  almost  eight  years,  till  at  last,  his  eye-aight  and 
teeth  beginning  to  fail  him,  he  could  not  well  be  heard  in 
so  large  a  congregation,  and  was  forced  to  quit  this  place 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  Society.  On  March  20,  1655-6,  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  at  the  Countess 
of  Peterborough's  house,  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey.  Prepa- 
rations were  made  for  ^  private  funeral ;  but  Cromwell 
ordered  him  to  be  interred  with  great  magnificence  in 
Erasmus's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbe}*;  the  funeral  ser- 
vice, which  must  be  considered  as  a  very  particular  indul- 
gence, being  performed  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England.  His  funeral  sermon,  Yfhicb  contains 
many  particulars  of  his  life,  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
Bernard,  who  had  formerly  been  his  chaplain^  and  was 
then  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn. 

His  library,  being  the  only  part  of  bis  property  which 
remained  to  him,  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter;  from  whom 
Jt  was  purchased  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Irisl^ 
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anny>  for  the  purpose  of  formkig  the  basis  of  a  public 
eollectioD.  Its  value  and  importance  may  be  estimated 
from  its  containing  ten  thousand  volumes,  printed  add 
manuscript;  and  liberal  offers  were  made  for  it  by  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  by  Cdrdinai  Mazarine.  It  now 
forms  an  important  portion  of  the  valuable  and  extensive 
Kbrary  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 


JAMES  USHER. 

A  waiTEK  of  some  ingenuity,  was  the  son  of  a  gentle-L 
man  farmer  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  bora 
aboat  17^.  He  received  a  goodclassidal  education,  though 
with  no  view  to  any  of  the  learned  professions.    Whed 
grown  iip^  he  became  a  farmer,  in  imitation  of  his  father; 
but  after  some  years*  experiencei  had  little  success,  and 
having  sold  bii  farm,  stock,  ke.  settled  for  some  tiibe  ag. 
a  linen-draper  in   Dublin :  for  this  business,  however,  h€^ 
stems  to  have  been  as  little  qualified  as  for  the  other,  and 
was  a  great  loser.    In  truth,  he  had  that  secret  love  of 
literature  about  him,  which  generally  inspires  a  train  of 
thought  not  very  compatible  with  the  attention  which 
trade  requires :   and  finding  himself^  after  some  years,  f^ 
widower  Mritb  a  family  of  fodr  children,  and  but  little  prosn 
peot  of  providing  for  them  in  any  business,  he  took  orders 
in  the  church  of  Home,  sent  his  three  sons  for  educatioa 
to  the  college  of  Lon»bard  io  Pari»f  aed  his  daughter  to  a 
monastery,  where  she  soon  after  died..    He  then  came  to 
London,  and  while  revolving  plans  for  his  support,  and 
the  education  of  his  children,  Mr.  Molloy,  an  Irish  geiw 
tleman,  who  had  formerly  been  a  political  writer  against 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  dred,  atid  left  him  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  pounds.    With  this  money  Mr.  Usher  thought  of 
aettitlg  up  a  school,  as  the  most  likely  Way  of  providing 
for  bis  «ons;  and  with  this  view  he  communicated  hit 
intentions  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Walker,  author  of  the 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  many  other  approved  works 
en  the  constroetioQ  and  elegance  of  the  English  kmguagc« 
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Mr.  Walker  not  only  approved  the  plan,  but  joined  him 
as  a  partner  in  the  business,  and  they  opened  a  school 
under  this  firm  at  Kensington  Gravel-piis.  Mr.  Usher's 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Walker  commenced  during  the 
former's  excursions  from  Dublin  to  Bristol,  which  laiier 
place  Mr.  ^^'alker*s  business  led  him  to  visit  occasionally* 
Their  acquaintance  soon  grew  into  a  friendship,  which 
continued  unbroken  and  undiminished  to  the  close  of  Mr. 
Usher's  life.  But  the  school  these  gentlemen  were  em- 
ba?ked  in,  did  not  altogether  answer  Mr.  Walker's  pur- 
poses. Whether  the  profits  were  too  little  to  divide,  or 
whether  he  thought  he  could  do  better  as  a  private  teacher, 
it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  Mr.  Walker,  after  trying  it  for 
some  time,  quitted  the  connection,  and  commenced  a 
priviite  teacher,  which  he  very  successfully  continued  to 
the  last.  They  parted,  however,  with  the  same  cordiality 
they  commenced,  and  the  civiHties  and  friendships  of  life 
were  mutually  continued. 

Mr.  Usher  being  now  sole  master  of  the  school,  he  cul- 
tivated it  with  diligence  and  ability,  and  with  tolerable 
success,  for  about  four  years;  when  he  died  of  a  consump- 
tion, at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  in  1772. 

lie  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "A  New  System  of 
rhilosopliy ;"  "Clio;  or,  a  Discourse  on  Taste;'*  "An 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind;"  and 
some  letters  in  the  Public  Ledger,  signed  "A  Freethinker." 


LUKE  WADDING, 

A  N  eminent  Uoman  Catholic,  and  a  man  of  great  learning, 
was  born  October  l6th,  1588,  at  VVaterford.  His  first 
studies  were  commenced  at  home,  under  the  tuition  of  his 
brother  Matthew,  who  took  him  to  Portugal  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  and  placed  him  in  a  seminary 
established  for  the  Irish  at  Lisbon,  where  he  studied  phi- 
losophy for  six  months  under  the  Jesuits.  In  l605,  after 
having  passed  his  noviciate,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
1  ranciscans,  and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  their 
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convents  at  Liria,  Lisbon,  and  Coimbra,  in  all  which  places 
lie  was  remarkable  for  the  diligence  and  success  of  hit 
application.  After  being  admitted  into  priest's  orders,  be 
removed  to  Salamanca,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
was  made  superintendant  of  the  students,  and  lecturer  in 
divinity. 

in  I6l8y  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  be  employed 
himself  in  literary  labours.  In  16^,  he  founded  Su  Isi- 
dore's college  at  Kome.  He  also  persuaded  Cardinal 
Ludovisius,  to  found  a  secular  college  there  for  six  Irish 
students.  His  influence,  from  whatever  cause,  appears  to 
have  been  very  great ;  but  the  worst,  and,  as  his  biographers 
say,  the  only  stain  on  his  character,  is  the  encouragement 
he  gave  to  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacre  in  1641*  He 
died  November  18th,  1657)  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Isidore.  Not  long  prior  to  his  decease,  he  bad 
refused  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  A  complete 
list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found  in  Ware;  but  the  most 
important  is  the  history  of  his  order,  and  the  eminent 
^men  it  has  produced.  This  he  completed  in  eight  voIsa 
folio ;  but  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  siuce  been  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  in  nineteen  vols,  folio. 


GEORGE  WALKER, 

A  DIVINE,  but  more  celebrated  for  bis  military  courage 
and  undaunted  heroism,  was  descended  from  English 
parents,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  Glasgow  university,  and  became  after* 
wards  rector  of  Donoughmore,  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  of  Londonderry. 

When  king  James  II.  after  the  Revolution,  landed  ia 
Ireland,  Mr.  Walker,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  raised  a  regiment  at  bis  own  expense  to 
defend  the  cause  he  was  bound  to  espoase.  Apprehensive 
that  James  would  visit  Londonderry,  (for  he  bad  taken 
Coleraine  and  Kilmore,)  he  rode  full  speed  to  Lundee,  the 
governor,  to  apprise  him  of  the  danger*    That  officer  at 
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first  slighted  the  iDfonnation,  bat  was  soon  cooviDced  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  him.  Walker,  retaining  to  Lif- 
ford,  joined  Colonel  Crafton,  and,  by  Londee*s  direction, 
took  post  at  the  long  causeway ,  which  he  defended  a 
whole  night;  but  at  length,  obliged  to  give  way  to  a 
superior  force,  he  retreated  to  Londonderry,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  inspire  the  panic-struck  govemor  with 
courage  to  brave  the  storm,  but  in  vain;  he  left  the  place 
either  through  fear  or  treachery.  Walker,  however, 
bravely  united  with  Major  Baker  to  defend  the  place, 
which  would  have  appeared  bordering  npoo  rashness,  if 
they  had  been  able  generals.  James  commanded  a  nume- 
rous army  in  person,  which  was  well  supplied  with  every 
requisite  for  a  siege.  The  besieged  had  no  means  for  a 
long  defence;  they  were  men  who,  flying  from  their 
houses,  liad  taken  sht'her  in  this  place;  they  bad  not  more 
than  twenty  cannon,  nor  more  tlian  ten  days*  provision, 
and  had  no  engineers,  nor  horses  for  foraging  parties  or 
sallies.  Still  resolved  to  suffer  the  greatest  extremities 
rather  than  yield,  they  did  all  thai  desperate  men  coold 
eflVct.  They  sent  to  King  ^^'illiam  to  inform  him  of  their 
determination,  imploring  speedy  relief.  Major  Baker 
dying,  the  comnumd  devolved  chiefly  on  Walker,  who 
exercised  it  with  a  stoic  philosophy  that  has  few  parallels* 
Horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  were  devoured  by  the 
garrison,  and  even  salted  hides  were  used  as  food.  Mr. 
Walker  suffered  in  coiiiinon  with  bis  men,  and  even 
prompted  them  to  make  several  sallies;  and  as  the  men 
constantly  tied,  the  officers  suffered  dreadfully.  London- 
derry having  a  good  harbour,  he  hoped  that  the  king 
might  be  enabled  to  raise  the  siege  that  way,  for  by  land 
there  were  no  hopes  of  succour.  But  the  fatality  which 
frustrated  ever}'  attempt  of  James,  prevented  bim  from 
storming  the  place,  which  might  at  any  time  have  been 
done;  on  the  contrary,  he  determined  on  a  blockade,  and 
to  starve  tlie  garrison  into  a  surrender.  With  this  view 
\\e  had  a  bar  made  across  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  as  he 
supposed,  would  prevent  vessels  from  entering  the  town. 
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This  sncceeded,  and  all  hope  to  the  besieged  teemed 
%o  be  destroyed.  Walker,  perceiving  the  danger  of  a 
general  defection,  assembled  his  wretched  garrison  in  the 
pathedral,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  a  reliance 
on  Providence.  In  this  he  was  so  successful,  that  they 
returned  to  their  labours  invigorated,  and  immediately  had 
the  happiness  to  discover  three  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Kirk,  who  had  sent  a  message  to  Walker 
before,  intimating  that  when  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
be  would  raise  the  siege  at  the  hazard  of  himself,  his  men, 
and  his  vessels.  Whilst  both  parties  were  preparing  for 
the  dreadful  trial,  Kirk  sailed  round  the  bar,  under  a 
heavy  discharge  from  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing it,  by  which  the  siege  was  raised  in  the  night  of  July 
ei,  1689. 

Resigning  now  the  command  of  the  garrison,  be  came 
to  England,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  by 
their  majesties,  and,  ii|  Nov.  1689,  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  havfog  just  before  published  an 
account  of  the  siege.  He  was  also  created  D.  D.  by  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  nominated  to  the  bishopric 
pf  Derry.  But  he  was  induced  to  return  to  Ireland  with 
King  William,  and  was  killed  July  1,  1690,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  having  resolved  to  serve  that  campaign 
before  be  took  possession  of  bis  bishopric.  '*  The  king,** 
says  Tillotson,  in  a  letter  dated  April  1689,  ^'  besides  his 
^rst  bounty  to  Mr.  Walker,  whose  modesty  is  equal  to  his 
merit,  hath  made  him  bishop  of  Londonderry,  one  of  the 
best  bishoprics  in  Ireland;  that  so  he  may  receive  the 
reward  of  that  great  service  in  the  place  where  he  did  it 
It  is  incredible  how  much  every  body  is  pleased  with  what 
the  king  hath  done  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is  no  small  joy 
to  me  to  see,  that  God  directs  him  to  do  wisely •'' 

Mr.  Walker  published  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Loih 
dooderry^  which  was  succeeded  by  other  pamphlets  by 
liipi^  and  from  th^  pena  of  others. 
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JOSEPH-COOPER  WALKER, 

An  author  who  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  bardic 
antiquities  of  his  country,  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ball;  but  being  possessed  of  a 
frame  of  peculiar  delicacy,  was  obliged  to  visit  Italy. 
Here  he  devoted  his  time  principally  to  the  study  of 
Italian  literature.  He  soon  returned  from  the  coDtinent, 
little  improved  in  health ;  but  his  mind  was  stored  with  the 
treasures  of  observation.  He  wrote  two  works,  which 
are  now  very  scarce,  m.  'Mlistorical  Memoirs  of  the 
Hards  and  Music  of  Ireland/'  4to.  plates  ;  and  **  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Dress,  Armour,  and  Weapons  of  the  Irish/* 
4to.  plates. 

The  above  are  held  in  great  and  deserved  estimation, 
although  filled  with  long  Italian  quotations,  in  many 
instances  quite  irrelevant^  which  Walker,  in  a  conversation 
he  had  a  short  time  before  his  decease  with  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Hunting,  sincerely  regretted,  as  then  he  was  convinced 
it  arose  from  a  badness  of  taste.  Mr.  Walker  died  April 
1*2,  IHIO,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  at  St.  VaJeri, 
near  Hray. 

Me  was  also  the  author  of  a  quarto  volume,  entitled, 
*'  Memoirs  on  Italian  'IVagedy/'  and  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Irish  Academy  for  17S8,  there  is  a  short  Essay  on 
the  Irish  stage,  written  by  him. 


PETER  WALSH, 

A  CATHOLIC  of  great  learning  and  liberality  of  sentiment, 
was  born  at  Moortown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  friar  of 
the  rrauciscan  order,  and  was  professor  of  divinity  at 
Louvaine,  where  he  probably  was  educated.  Returning  to 
Ireland,  he  w  ent  to  Kilkenny  at  the  time  the  pope's  nuncio 
was  there,  but  was  not  of  his  party.  On  the  contrary, 
he  made  many  endeavours  to  persuade  the  Irish  Roman 
(Jatiiolics  to  the  same  loyal  sentiments  as  he  himself  held; 
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and  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  pro- 
curator of  the  Romish  clergy  of  Ireland,  he  persuaded 
many  of  them  to  subscribe  a  recognition  or  remonstrance, 
not  only  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  hut  of  their  disclaim- 
ing the  pope's  supremacy  in  temporals.    This  drew  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  many  of  his  brethren,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  court  of  Rome.     Such  hopes,  however,  were 
entertained  of  this  important  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  that,  in  1666,  the  court  thought  proper 
to  permit  their  clergy  to  meet  openly  in  synod  at  Dublin, 
in  order,  as  was  expected,  to  authorise  the  above  remon- 
strance by  a  general  act  of  the  whole  body.     But  this 
assembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  any  decision,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lieutenant,  considered  it 
necessary  to  proceed  against  those  who  refused  to  give 
any  security  for  their  allegiance.     But  when,  in   1670, 
Lord  Berkeley  succeeded  him,  by  some  secret  orders  or 
intrigues  of  the  po pish ly-affec ted  party  in  England,  Walsh, 
and  those  who  had  signed  the  remonstrance,  were  so  per- 
secuted as  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country.     Walsh 
came  to   London,  and  by  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  got  an  annuity  of  100/.  for  life.     He  had  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  duke  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  had  never  touched  much  on  the  subject  of  religion 
until  the  reign  of  James  II.  when  he  made  some  overtures 
to  gain  the  duke  as  a  proselyte;  but  desisted  when  he 
found  his  arguments  had  no  effect.     Dodwell  took  some 
pains,  although   in  vain,  to  convert  Walsh,  hoping,  that 
as  they  had  cast  him  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  might  be  persuaded  to  embrace  that  of  the 
church  of  England.     Walsh  died  in  September  1687}  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  West. 

Burnet  says  of  him,  ''  He  was  the  honestest  and  learn- 
edest  man  I  ever  knew  among  them,  and  was  indeed,  in 
all  points  of  controversy,  almost  wholly  a  Protestant.  But 
be  bad  senses  of  his  own,  by  which  he  excused  bis  adher- 
ing to  the .  church  of  Rome,  and  maintained,  that  with 
these  he  could  continue  in  the  communion  of  that  church 
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without  sin,  &c.  He  was  an  honest  and  able  man,  miicH 
practised  in  intrigues,  and  knew  well  the  methods  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  missionaries." 

Walsh  wrote  various  controversial  pamphlets,  a  com- 
plete list  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ware. 


Sir  JAJMES  WARE, 

A  MOST  learned  and  laborious  investigator  of  Irish  anti- 
quities and  history,  was  born  in  Castle^street,  Dublin, 
November  S6,  1394.  His  father,  who  held  the  office  of 
auditor-general,  with  the  reversion  to  his  son,  discovering^ 
in  him  an  ardent  and  early  love  of  literature,  gave  him  a 
good  classical  education  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  be 
was  entered  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  college,  where 
he  studied  with  such  success,  that  he  was  admitted  M»Ai 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  usual. 

The  taste  which  he  discovered  for  antiquities,  intrt^ 
diiced  him,  while  at  college,  to  the  notice  of  the  celebrated 
Usher,  who  soon  became  much  attached  to  him ;  and  iif 
his  work  *'  De  Primordiis,"  took  occasion  to  announce  M 
the  public  what  might  be  expected  from  Ware's  exertions, 
lie  had  commenced  collecting  MSS.  and  making  tran- 
scripts from  such  as  he  could  procure  access  to  in  thcP 
libraries   of  antiquaries  and   genealogists,  and  from   tbef 
registers  and  chartularies  of  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
in  which  he  spared  no  expense.   The  collections  of  Usher^ 
and  of  Daniel  Molyneux,  Ulster  king  at  arms,  were  con- 
stantly open  to  him,  and  from  their  rich  stores  he  derived 
considerable  advantage.    After  exhausting  whatever  re^ 
sources  Ireland  afforded,  he  went  to   England  in  1620^ 
where  he  was  introduced  by  Usher  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton^ 
who  admitted  him  to  his  valuable  library,  and  formed  so 
intimate  a  connexion  with  him,  as  to  keep  up  a  constaoft 
correspondence  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The 
materials  with  which  he  furnished  himself  from  the  CottcMi 
collection,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  other  repositories^ 
(many  of  which,  in  his  hand-writing,  are  preserved  m  tte 
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library  of  Trinity  college,)  enabled  him  on  his  return  to 
Ireland^  to  publish  a  history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Cashel 
and  Tuam ;  and  two  years  after,  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin ;  both  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  id  his 
larger  account  of  the  Irish  bishops. 

In  1628,  he  went  again  to  England,  carrying  with  him 
several  MSS.  which  he  knew  would  be  acceptable  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton ;  and  in  this  second  journey,  added  consi* 
derably  to  his  own  collections,  through  bis  acquaintance 
with  Selden  and  other  men  of  research  and  liberality.  On 
his  return  home  in  the  following  year,  he  was  knighted 
by  the  lords  justices;  and  in  1632,  he  succeeded  bis  father 
in  his  estate,  and  in  the  office  of  auditor-general.  The 
duties  of  his  new  office,  and  his  attendance  at  the  privy-> 
council,  to  which  he  was  called  by  Lord  Wentwortb^ 
afterward  Earl  of  Strafford,  di<f  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  antiquarian  labours.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  ''  Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ire- 
land,'' dedicating  it  to  the  lord  deputy;  as  he  did  after* 
wards  '^  Hanmer's  Chronicle,"  and  Campion^s  ^'  History 
of  Ireland."  His  Account  of  the  Writei%  of  Ireland,  which 
has  since  been  so  ably  enlarged  and  improved  by  Mr. 
Harris,  who  married  his  grand-daughter,  appeared  first  in 
1639. 

During  the  progress  of  the  unhappy  rebelUon  which 
commenced  in  1641,  Sir  James  Ware  attended  closely  to 
the  business  of  the  council;  and  engaged,  with  other 
privy  counsellors,  in  securities  for  the  repHyment  of  con- 
siderable sums  advanced  by  the  citizens  of  DoUin,  to  paj 
the  English  troops  sent  over  to  quell  the  rebellion.  Thcf 
storm,  however,  which  bad  arisen  in  England,  rendering 
the  presence  of  those  troops  necessary  in  that  kingdom^  tf 
cessation  of  arms  was  agreed  on  for  one  year;  a  measmt! 
in  which  Sir  James  concurred  rather  from  necessity  than 
choice.  Of  his  behaviour  during  this  trying  period,  the 
Marquis  of  Ormonde  writes,  ''  Even  when  bis  majesty's 
affairs  were  ■K>st  neglected,  and  when  it  was  not  safe  (at 
wij  muk  to  shew  himself  for  ihem,  he  tbes  appeweil  moH 
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zealously  and  stoutly  for  them:"  in  consequence  of  which 
undaunted  loyalty,  he  obtained,  in  lG43,  a  reversion  of 
his  office  to  his  son.  In  the  succeeding  year,  while  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Irish  was  pending,  he  was  dis- 
patched to  the  king  at  Oxford,  to  inform  him  of  the 
posture  of  his  alVairs  in  Ireland,  and  to  know  his  pleasure 
relative  to  those  articles  which  yet  remained  to  be  ad- 
justed. During  this  mission,  he  employed  such  time  as 
he  could  s)>are,  in  the  libraries  and  in  the  company  of 
literary  men;  and  was  complimented  by  the  university 
with  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Having  completed  l)is  business  in   England,  and  being 
on  his  return  with  dis|)atches  to  Dublin,  he  was  captured 
by  one  of  tlie  parliament  vessels,  sent  to  London,  and  con- 
lined   in    the  Tower;    from   which  he  was  liberated   in 
exchange,  after  a  tedious   imprisonment  of  ten  months. 
C)u  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  found   the  king's  affairs  in  a 
mo>t  desperate  bit  nation,  of  which  Charles   was  so  well 
aware,  that  he  had  given  directions  to  make  peace,  ^'  what- 
ever it  might  cost,  so  that  his  protestant  subjects  there 
may  be  secured,  and  his  regal  authority  preserved."     But 
when,  under  thisaniple  commission,  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan 
had  concluded  the  ireaiv,  he  was  accused  at  the  council- 
table   by  Secretary   Digby,  of  high   treason,  for  having 
exceeded  his  authority.     On  this  he  was  arrested,  and  Sir 
James,  Lord  Koscoiumon,  and    Lord  Lambert,  were  ap« 
pointed  a  committee,  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  take 
his  examination,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  king  in 
January  l()4(i. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  troubles.  Sir  James  re- 
mained firmly  attached  to  the  king*s  interests,  and  was 
higli  in  the  coniidence  and  friendship  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde;  and  when  Dublin  was  surrendered  by  the  king's 
orders,  in  June  lCi47,  he  was  considered  a  man  of  such 
consequence,  as  to  be  insisted  on  as  one  of  the  hostages 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty.  In  consequence 
oi  this,  he  repaired  to  London;  where  he  remained  ii/1  the 

hostages  were  suffered  to  depart,  after  which  be  returned 
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to  Dublin,  living  in  a  private  situation, as  he  was  deprived 
of  his  ofiice,  till  Michael  Jones,  the  governor  of  Dublin, 
jealous  of  his  character  and  consequence,  sent  him  a 
peremptory  order  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas  into 
any  country  he  pleased,  except  England.  He  retired  to 
France  in  April  l649i  where  he  spent  some  time  at  Caen, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  contracting  an  acquaintance  with 
the  most  learned  men  in  both  places.  His  exile,  however^ 
was  not  of  long  continuance;  in  I66I  he  came  to  London, 
by  licence  of  the  parliament,  on  private  business,  and  two 
years  afterwards  went  to  Ireland  to  look  after  his  estates. 

The  leisure  which  be  now  enjoyed  was  devoted  to  bin 
favourite  studies,  the  return  to  which  was  consoling  as 
well  as  gratifying ;  and  he  remained  in  Ireland  till  the 
Restoration,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  journies  to 
London,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  works ;  the 
art  of  printing  being  then  in  a  very  low  condition  in 
Ireland.  In  l6o4,  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Antiquities,  of  which  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition 
appeared  in  1658,  together  with  a  collection  of  the  works 
ascribed  to  St.  Patrick. 

During  the  exile  of  Charles  II.  Ware  had  assisted  him 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  and  Charles,  not  so 
forgetful  of  him  as  of  many  others,  immediately  on  tbe 
Restoration,  replaced  him  in  his  office  of  auditor-general* 
In  the  parliament  which  was  immediately  summoned,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  for  the  university  of  DubHn; 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  made  one  of  the  four  commis- 
sioners of  appeal  in  excise  causes,  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  king's  declaration  for  the  settlement  of 
Ireland.  So  great  indeed  was  his  favour  at  court,  princi- 
pally,  we  imagine,  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  that  his  majesty  offered  to  create  him  a  viscount 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  he  refused.  At  bis 
request,  however,  the  king  granted  him  two  blank  patents 
of  baronetcy,  which  he  filled  up  for  two  friends,  whoae 
posterity,  Harris  says,  ^*  to  this  day  enjoy  the  bonoura;" 
but  he  does  not  mention  their,  oaipes. 

VOL.  II.  s    s 
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Returning  again  to  bis  studies,  he  published  some 
remains  of  the  venerable  Bede,  and  the  Annals  of  Ireland 
during  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  three  sucoeeding^ 
reigns.  In  1665,  his  History  of  the  Irish  Bishops  appeared, 
and  he  was  preparing  other  publications  respecting  Ire* 
land,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  projects  on  December 
S,  1666.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Werburgh's  church, 
Dublin,  in  a  vault  belonging  to  his  family. 

As  an  antiquary,  Sir  James  Ware  must  ever  be  high  in 
the  veneration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  the  Camden 
of  Ireland,  deficient  only  in  not  understanding  the  laf»- 
guage  of  the  country  he  investigated ;  yet  it  is  observed 
by  Vallancey,  that  **  his  works  are  the  outlines  and  materials 
of  a  great  plan,  which  he  enjoyed  neither  life  nor  abilities 
to  finish ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  so  experienced  and  intelli- 
gent an  amanuensis  as  Mac  Terbiss  sooner/'  He  was  a 
man  of  charitable  disposition  ;  his  table  was  open  to  the 
distressed;  and  we  are  informed  by  Harris,  that  he  always 
forgave  the  fees  of  his  office  to  widows,  clergymen,  and 
clergymen's  sons.  On  one  occasion,  a  house  in  Doblia 
forfeited  by  the  rebellion,  being  granted  to  him,  he  sent 
for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  forfeiting  person,  and 
conveyed  it  back  to  them. 


Sir  peter  WARREN. 

iHis  distinguished  naval  commander,  who  rose  by  his 
merit  to  a  very  high  rank  in  his  profession,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
about  the  year  1703.  Having  entered  into  the  navy  at 
an  early  age,  he  passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of 
rank  to  that  of  post-captain,  which  he  obtained  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1727,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grafton,  and  sent  out  to  join  Sir  Charles 
Wager  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  next  year  we  find  him 
in  the  West  Indies;  but  the  long  peace  which  ensued,  kept 
him  unemployed  till  1741,  when  he  commaoded  the 
Squirrel  of  only  twenty  guns,  on  the  American  station^ 
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and  with  it  destroyed  the  largest  and  ooly  remaining 
privateer  belonging  to  St.  Jago  de  Cnba.  In  1742,  being 
appointed  to  the  Launceston  of  forty  guns,  be  took,  among 
the  Canary  isles,  a  very  rich  French  ship  from  Vera  Cruz, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  money  on  board.  He  afterwards 
commanded  a  squadron  in  tlie  West  Indies ;  and  having 
taken  a  station  off  Martinique,  he  captured,  between  the 
l£th  of  February  and  the  Mth  of  June,  1744,  twenty-four 
prizes  of  great  value,  among  which  was  a  registcff  ship, 
estimated  at  £50,000/. 

His  great  abilities  were  placed  in  a  more  conspicnons 
light  by  the  taking  of  Louisburgh,  in  1745,  after  a  siege 
of  forty-seven  days,  in  which  service  he  co«operatcd  with 
General  Pepperel.  The  news  of  this  success  was  received 
in  England  with  every  testimony  of  rejoicbg,  and  the 
gallant  commodore  was  immediately  appointed  rear-admi^ 
ral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  following  year,  rear-admiral  of 
the  white.  In  the  beginning  of  1747,  he  was  sent  out 
second  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Anson,  when  they  fell  in  with  and  captured  six  French 
men  of  war,  and  four  East  Indiamen.  His  gallantry  on 
this  occasion  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
He  was  next  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cape  Finisterre^  where 
he  made  several  valuable  prizes;  and  on  his  retain  to 
England,  was  created  vice*admiral  of  the  white.  In 
September  1747,  he  again  sailed  from  Spithead  on  a 
cruise,  but  was  compelled,  by  a  severe  illness,  to  resigo 
his  command,  and  retire  to  his  country  seat  in  Hampshire* 
In  April  1748,  he  was  sent  with  a  strong  English  and  Dutch 
squadron  to  cruise  to  the  westward ;  bnt  the  peace  pal  an 
end  to  his  professional  exertions,  which  were  rewarded  on. 
the  12th  of  May,  with  his  last  naval  promotion— that  oC 
rear-admiral  of  the  red. 

At  the  general  election  in  1747,  he  had  bean  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Westminster;  but  his  popor. 
larity  placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  situatioo,  on  the  death, 
of  the  Loid  Mayor,  in  \75t.  He  bad  preirioasly  received, 
the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box;  but  the  ciliaena  of 
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Billingsgate  ward,  desirous  of  a  still  closer  connexion 
with  him,  seized  this  opportunity  of  nominating  bim  as  a 
candidate  for  the  vacant  gown.  This  lionour  was  politely 
declined  by  Sir  Peter,  who  at  the  same  time  made  a 
present  of  200/.  to  the  ward.  The  zealots,  however, 
would  lake  no  denial,  and  Sir  Peter  being  declared  duly 
elected,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/.  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  serving. 

Immediately  after  paying  this  high  price  for  his  popu* 
larity,  the  gallant  admiral  revisited  his  native  land,  where 
on  inflammatory  fv\er  put  a  period  to  his  existence  on  the 
Sytli  of  July,  1752,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  An 
elegant  monument  of  white  marble,  by  Roubilliac,  is 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Peter 
was  equally  amiable  as  a  man  and  gallant  as  a  sailor.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  had  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  be 
would  probably  have  taken  the  lead  in  those  glorious 
achievements  which  distinguished  the  war  from  1756 
to  17^)2. 


PETER  WHITE, 

AV  AS  a  man  eminent  for  instructing  youth ;  as  Ware 
informs  us,  he  was  usually  styled  "The lucky, or  the  happy 
school-mabtcr."  He  was  born  in  Waterford,  but  received 
his  education  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  feilow  of 
Oriel  college  in  1551,  and  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  1555.  ILixrW  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
scholastic  profession.  He  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Waterford,  from  which  he  was  ejected  some  time  after* 
wards,  because  he  would  not  conform  to  the  established 
religion.  He  continued,  however,  in  the  scholastic  line,, 
and  had  the  credit  of  having  under  his  tuition  the  cele- 
brated Richard  Stanyhurst,  Peter  Lombard,  and  several 
other  youths  who  became  eminent  for  learning.  He  lived 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  bat  the 
time  of  his  decease  is  unknown. 
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Rev.  JAMES  AVHITELAW, 

An    individual  eminently   distinguished  for  his  philan«>. 
thropy   and    perseverance,  was  born  in   jthe  couuty  of 
Leitrim.     He  held  the  living  of  St.  James's,  but  was  sooi^ 
after  promoted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Catherine's,  ia  Dublin^ 
which  included  a  distressed  population  of  twenty  thousand 
individuals.     The  affairs  of  the  parish,  by    neglect  and 
litigation,  were  in  the  most  ruinous  condition;  through 
Mr.  Wljitclaw's  zeal  and  assiduity,  the  parish  rights  were 
ascertained.   Though  truly  a  niau  of  peace,  yet  his  public 
spirit  was  such  that  he  sustained  five  suits  in  Chancery/ 
at  his  own  expense,  which  being  brought  to  a  favourable, 
issue,  raised  an  imperfect  rental  of  50/.  into  a  regular 
income  of  700/.  per  annum.     On  every   occurrence  of 
epidemic  distress,  he  was  always  the  first  to  promote  a 
subscription^  and  apply  it  judiciously  towards  the  relief  of 
the  afflicted.     On  one  occasion,. a  sudden  stagnation  of 
business  reduced  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- three 
families,  including  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four   individuals,  literally    to    starvation;    through    Mr. 
Whitelaw's  perseverance  and  indefatigable  humanity, they 
were  efTectually  relieved,  by  establishing  committees  in 
the  various  districts. 

His  little  work,  entitled  ''  Parental  Solicitude,"  is  aA 
affectionate  appeal  on  that  important  topic,  and  is  highly, 
prized  by  all  those  to  whom  the  author  distributed  it:. as 
likewise  was  his  **  System  of  Geography,"  on  an  entirely 
new  plan,  which  displayed  uncommon  ingenuity,  perse*, 
verance,  and  application.  Not  satisfied  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  maps  which  he  had  given  to  be  engraved,  notwith- 
standing the  late  period  of  his  life,  he  acquired  such, 
expertness  with  the  graving  tool,  that  the  elegance  and 
precision  of  the  execution  was  quite  astonishing^  especially 
when  taking  into  the  account  bis  other  various  and  import^ 
ant  pursuits;  for  he  did  not,  like  many  of  bis  profession, 
depute  others  to  the  perfonnance  of  his  sacred  duties,  but 
was  to  be  found  at  all  hours  moving  from  one  miserable 
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alK>de  to  another ;  at  the  side  of  the  sick,  however  conta- 
gious the  disease.  It  was  by  his  ceaseless  attendance  at 
the  hospital,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  most  malignant 
fever,  that  the  infection  was  communicated  to  him,  which 
finally  terminated  a  life,  which  displayed  on  every  occai- 
sion  the  real  traits  of  the  religion  he  professed.  Mr. 
Whitelaw  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year  at  the  time  of  his 
decease. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON, 

1^11  E  author  of  that  popular  satirical  work,  entitled, 
"  Advice  to  OflScers  of  the  British  Army,"  written  in 
imitation  of  Dean  Swift's  Advice  to  Servants;  was  bom 
near  Lisburn,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
war  entered  into  the  army,  and  served  several  campaigns 
in  North  America.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  July,  1801, 
at  Farnham  Royal,  near  Windsor,  of  a  consumption,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  several  military  tracts,  and 
wrote  in  many  periodical  publications. 


ROBERT  WILKS, 

A  CELEBRATED  comediau,  was  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious Irish  family,  and  born  at  Rathfarnham,  near  Dobiio, 
in  1670,  where  he  received  a  genteel  educatioo.  He  wrote 
a  masterly  hand,  and  with  such  surprising  celerity,  that  bis 
genius  recommended  him  to  Secretary  Southwell,  who 
received  him  into  his  office  as  a  clerk  at  eighteen  years  of 
age:  and  in  this  capacity  he  remained  till  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  which  completed  the  Revolution.  His  first 
inclination  for  the  stage  is  attributed  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — He  happened  to  lodge  near  Mr.  Richards^ 
then  an  actor  on  the  Dublin  stage :  and,  being  intimate 
with  him,  used  to  hold  the  book  while  Richards  was 
studying,  to  observe  whether  he  was  perfect  in  his  part. 
Mr.  Wilks  used  to  read  the  introductory  speeches  with  so 
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much  propriety^  emphasis,  and  cadeocei  that  the  enco- 
miaiDs  bestowed  on  him  by  his  friend  began  to  fire  his 
mind  for  the  drama;  and  another  accidental  circumstance 
confirmed  him  in  the  intention  of  directing  his  abilities- 
to  the  stage*  Upon  that  happy  and  unexpected  turn  of 
afiairs  produced  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  people  of 
Dublin,  among  other  expressions  of  joy,  determined  on  a- 
play;  but  the  actors  having  been  dispersed  during  the 
war,  some  private  persons  agreed  to  give  one  gratis,  at  the 
theatre,  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able.  With  very 
little  persuasion,  Mr.  Wilks  ventured  to  represent  the 
Colonel,  (Spanish  Friar,)  at  Mr.  Ashbury's  theatre,  where 
the  approbation  he  received  from  that  great  master,, 
operated  so  strongly  on  him,  that  he  quitted  his  post,  to  a 
person  who  afterwards  raised  a  fortune  of  50,000/.  in  it,, 
and  commenced  player.  The  first  character  Wilks  ap* 
peared  in,  on  the  public  theatre,  was  thai  of  Othello,  whicb 
he  performed  to  the  approbation  of  every  one  but  himself. 
He  went  on  with  great  success  at  Dublin  for  two  years^ 
when  his  friend,  Richards,  advised  him  to  try  his  fortune 
in  England,  and  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  u> 
Mr.  Betierton;  by  whom,  though  he  was  kindly  received, 
be  w«s  only  engaged  at  the  low  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  a 
week.  His  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  was  in 
the  part  of  the  young  Prince,  (Maid's  tragedy,)  a  yery 
insignifioant  character,  that  required  little  more  than  an 
agreeable  person.  Betterton  performed  Melantius;  but, 
when  that  veteran  actor  came  to  address  him  on  the  battle- 
ments, the  dignity  of  Mr.  Betterton  struck  him  with  so 
much  awe,  that  he  had  much  ado  to  utter  the  little  he  bad 
to  say,  Betterton,  who  had  observed  his  confusion, 
encouraged  him  afterwards,  by  saying,  *^  Young  man,  this 
fear  does  not  ill  become  you ;  for  a  horse  that  sets  out  at 
the  strength  of  bis  speed  will  soon  be  jaded.**  But  Mr. 
Wilks,  growing  impatient  at  bis  low  condition,  the  com- 
pany  being  so  well  supplied  with  good  actors,  that  there 
was  very  little  hope  of  bis  getting  forward,  engaged  also  in 
another  profeisioii,  and  became  an  assistant  to  Mr»Hairis> 
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an  eminent  dancing-master  at  that  time.   In  this  capacity, 
so  favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  a  good  figure,  he,  by 
the  gentility  of  his  address,  gained  the  affection  of  a  youog 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Knapton,  Esq.  steward  of 
the*  New  Forest  in  Hampshire;  whom  he  married, with  the 
consent  of  her  father.     He  found  his  finances  now  very 
unsuitable  to  the  establishment  of  a  growing  family,  and 
ilu'refore  pressed  hard  for  an  addition  to  his  salary,  which 
every  one  beside  the  manager  thought  he  well  deserved  : 
but  this  rccjuest  not  being  complied  with,  he  took  a  more 
c'xpediiious  step  for  advancement,  by  accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Ashbnry  to  return  to  Ireland;  that  manager 
coming  over  on  hearing  of  his  discontent,  purposely  to 
engage  him.     He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilks  for  60/.  a-year, 
and  a  clear  bencHt;  which/m  those  times,  was  much  more 
than  any  other  performer  ever  had.     When  he  went  to 
take  his  leave  cf  Mr.  Bettcrton,  the  manager  was  with  him. 
This  great  actor  expressed  some  concern  at  his  leaving  the 
company.     "  1  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Betterton, "  that  gentle- 
man/' pointing  to  the  manager,  *'  if  he  has  not  too  much 
obstinacy  to  own  it,  will  be  the  first  that  repents  your 
partino:;   for,   if  I    foresee   aright,   you   will   be  greatly 
wanted  here."     Having  no  competitor  in  Dublin,  he  was 
immediately  preferred  to  whatever  parts  his  inclination 
led    him ;    and    his   early   reputation    on    that    stage   as 
soon    inspired   him  with  the  ambition  of  returning,  and 
shewing    himself  on   a    better:    nor   was  it  long   before 
his  ambition   was  giaiified,  and   the  prophetic  words  of 
JMr.  Bettcrton  fulfilled;  for  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr. 
Munntford  was  a  sickness  to  all  the  genteel  comedies  at 
London,    until    his  loss  could   be   supplied.     Mr.  Wilks 
therefore  was  immediately  sent  to  with  an  offer  of  four 
pounds  a  week;  which  being  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  Mr. 
Betterton    himself,    was   too   inviting   a    proposal   to   be 
neglected.     His  engagements  at  Dublin,  were,  however, 
loo  strong  to  be  openly  broke  through,  and  he  therefore 
prepared  for  his  journey  privately.  Mr.  Ash  bury  procured 
an  Older  from  the  Duke  of  Ormoud,  then  lord-lien  tenant 
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of  Ireland^  to  prevent  his  going  ;  but^  a  particular  friend 
giving  him  timely  notice  of  it,  be  went  secretly  to  Ilowth, 
where  a  boat  waited  to  convey  him  on  boards  and  thus  he 
came  safe  to  England.  Upon  his  first  arrival,  Mr.  Powell^ 
who  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  chief  parts  of  Mr. 
Mountfordy  and  the  only  actor  who  stood  in  Wilks's  way, 
offered  him  the  choice  of  whatever  he  thought  proper  to 
make  his  first  appearance  in;  a  favour  that  was  intended 
only  to  hurt  him:  but  Wilks,  who,  from  the  first,  had 
certainly  formed  his  manner  of  acting  on  the  model  of 
Mountford,  rightly  judging  it  modest  to  chuse  a  pari 
of  Powell's,  in  which  Mountford  had  never  appeared, 
accepted  that  of  Palamedes,  in  Dryden's  '^  Marriage 
&-ia-Mode :"  and  here  too  a  fortunate  circumstance 
attended  him,  by  Mrs.  Mouutford  being  his  Melantha 
in  the  same  play.  From  this  time  he  grew  daily  more 
in  favour,,  not  only  with  the  town,  but  likewise  with 
the  patentee,  .whom  Powell,  before  Wilks's  arrival,  had 
treated  in  what  manner  he  pleased.  His  merit  was  at 
length  rewarded  by  being  joined,  in  the  year  1709,  by 
Queen  Anne,  in  the  patent  granted  to  Dogget  and  Gibber: 
under  whose  direction  the  theatre  recovered  new  life,  and 
prosperity  followed  their  judicious  industry.  -  He  esta- 
blished his  reputation  by  the  part  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  in 
which  the  vivacity  of  his  perforn^ance  was  so  proportion* 
ably  extravagant  to  the  character,  as  drawn  by  the  author, 
that  he  was  received  in  it  with  universal  and  deserved 
applause.  As  long  as  he  trod  the  stage,  he  continued  the 
unrivalled  fine  gentleman,  and  by  the  elegance  of  his 
address  captivated  the  hearts  of  his  audience  to  the  very 
last.  But,  while  his  excellence  in  comedy  was  never  once 
disputed,  he  was  equally  master  of  that  dignity  requisite 
.in  tragedy ;  and  was  as  highly  extolled,  by  the  best  judges, 
in  the  different  parts  of  Hamlet;  Castalio,  (Orphan); 
Ziphares,  (Mithridates);  Edgar,  (Lear);  Piercy,  (Anna 
Boleyn) ;  Norfolk,  (Albion  Queens) ;  the  £arl  of  Essex ; 
Shore;  Macduff;  Moneses,  (Tamerlane);  and  Jaffier, 
(Venice.  PreaerYfd)«    in  171.4|  be:  ^ost  M»  wife,  iipd  conr 
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tinued  a  widower  Be?eD  years ;  bat  then  married  Mrs.  Fell, 
the  relict  of  Charles  Fell,  Esq.  of  an  ancient  fiamilj  in 
Lancashire,  who  survived  him.  This  celebrated  actor 
died  the  27th  of  September,  1732,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cborch«yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  put  over  him  by  his  widow.  By  his  own  request 
he  was  buried  at  midnight,  to  avoid  ostentation ;  yet  this 
peculiar  honour  was  paid  to  his  memory,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  choir  belonging  to  the  royal  chapel  came 
voluntarily  and  performed  an  anthem,  prepared  for  the 
solemn  occasion.  lie  was  always  the  first  proposer  of  any 
joint  charity  from  the  theatrical  stock;  and  tears  were 
often  seen  in  his  eyes  at  the  relation  of  any  misfortune 
that  befel  others.  When  the  unhappy  Mr«  Farquhar 
died,  Wilks  took  care  to  bury  him  decently  at  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  and  also  provided  for  his  orphan  daughters, 
whom  he  placed  out  as  mantua-makers,  and  to  the  last 
gave  them  several  benefit-plays;  by  which  constant  stream 
of  bounty,  he  raised  them  above  want ;  so  that,  in  losing 
him,  they  lost  another  parent. 


MARGARET  WOFFINGTON. 

An  actress,  no  less  celebrated  for  talents  and  fine  accom- 
plishments than  for  her  generosity  and  appropriate  feel- 
ings. Her  origin  was  very  humble;  her  mother,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  kept  a  small  grocer's  shop  (commonly 
called  in  Ireland  a  huckster's  shop)  upon  Ormond  Quay; 
and  under  this  inauspicious  circumstance  did  a  woman, 
who  afterwards  delighted  nations,  and  attracted  the  highest 
private  regards,  begin  her  career  in  life.  What  first  gave 
rise  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  change,  the 
following  circumstance  will  explain  :— There  was  a  French 
woman,  of  the  name  of  Madame  Violante,  who  took  up  jm 
occasional  residence  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1728.  This 
woman  was  celebrated  for  exhibiting  great  feats  of  grace 
and  agility  on  the  tight  rope,  &c.  and,  as  she  supported  a 
good  private  character,  her  exhibitions  were  mucb  resorted 
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to  at  that  time  by  people  of  the  best  fashion.    Violante 
varied  her  amosemeDts  to  the  floating  caprices  of  taste ; 
and  as  **  The  Beggar's  Opera/'  was  then  the  rage  over  all 
the  three  kingdoms,  she  undertook  to  get  up  a  representa- 
tion of  this  celebrated  piece  with  a  company  of  childreOi 
or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  bills  of  that  day, ''  Lilliputian 
Actors." — Woffington,  who  was  then  only  in  the  tenth 
year  of  her  age,  she  fixed  upon  as  her  Macheath;  and 
such  was  the  power  of  her  infant  talents,  not  a  little, 
perhaps,  aided  by  the  partialities  in  favour  of  the  opera, 
that  the  Lilliputian  theatre  was  crowded  every  night,  and 
the  spirit  and  address  of  the  little  hero  the  theme  of  eveiy 
theatrical  conversation.    A  commencement  so  favourable 
got  her  an  engagement  a  few  years  afterwards  at  Smock- 
alley  theatre,  Dublin,  where  she    soon  fulfilled  every 
expectation  that  was  formed  of  her:  and  so  little  did  her 
bumble  birth  and  early  education  bow  down  her  mind  to 
her  situation,  that  her  talents  were  found  evidently  to  lie 
in  the  representation  of  females  of  high  rank  and  dignified 
deportment ;  her  person  was  suitable  to  such  an  exhibition, 
being  of  size  above  the  middle  stature,  elegantly  formed, 
and,  though  not  an  absolute  beauty,  her  face  was  full  of 
expression  and  vivacity;  she  was  besides  highly  accom- 
plished for  the  stage,  being  a  perfect  mistress  of  dancing, 
and  of  the  French  language,  both  of  which  she  acquired 
under  the  tuition  of  Madame  Violante.    Her  repatation 
on  the  Irish  stage  drew  an  offer  from  Mr.  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Co  vent  Garden  theatre,  for  an  engagement,  at 
a  very  handsome  salary,  which  Miss  Woflington  accepted, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1740,  (when  our  heroine  was  exactly 
twenty-two  years  of  age,)  she  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  London  boards,  in  the  character  of  Sylvia,  (Recmk- 
ing  Oflicer,)  and  in  the  same  month  she  performed  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.    The  publication  of  this  part  to  be  undef^ 
taken  by  a  woman,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  puUie, 
and  more  particularly  as  the  character  had  for  the  most 
{Mut  lain  dormant  since  the  death  of  Wilks,  (seven  years 
befiNe  that  tine,)  who  was  universally  allowed  the  fiiat  Sir 
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llmas  on  ilie  lUge.  .  However,  tlii*  curiMity  wat  fally 
BUUGcd  iu  favour  ul'  Mist  VV'ofiiDglun ;  iL  wiu  ailmiilcd 
by  tlic  keil  critics,  tbal  ahe  r«preteiit<>«]  ihU  f^f,  good- 
iHusauiril,  t1iBtit>aici(l  rake  of  rukliiun  with  aa  atia,  cIo- 
,gancc,  and  dcportPK'tit,  «Tl)i<:li  scctned  alinon  out  of 
fcacb  of  frnutlv  iKcoiii[)li»))in):nl(;  And  ber  fftOtc 
about  ibc  toviQ  tvilh  >ugli  r»|>idiiy,  iliai  tbe  cooedy 
a  ruDi  and  prove*!  a  conaiderable  nddiiipD  to  ibc  ir<:at)iu'f 
IW  many  tcafou*  ftl'teiivaids.  However  gieu  her  rcpnln- 
tiuo  ia  lliis  pint,  *hc  did  nol  r«9t  it  wholly  in  Sir  Huffjr. 
la.  ctwnu^"^'^  "f  <^<uy•  iiigU-bred  de|)orii]icpL,  incbi 
MiJliiDont,  Lady  TuwrIc-.«,  Lady  Iteiiy  Moduh,  &c 
ponvetH.'d  u  lim-ralfl  merit  t  &hc  likewise  excelled 
of  tbe  bumoroiu  |Niiu  uf  concdy,  such  as  Lwly  L* 
(Double  DvalLT.)  M(S.  Day,  (CoiniiuiUcc,)  aoilailiert) 
in  tbe  leoisl  sa:u)>lij)g,  OQ  these  occasioui,  to  convert 
natural  beauty  of  hei  lace  to  the  nrinklcfc  of  old  age, 
put  aa  the  tawdry  tiabiiiwiciiu  and  vulgar  uuiDcn  of  the 
old  by (locritical  city;  vtxcD.  At  what  periud  Gatrick 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  VVoffington,  i>  dm  met* 
lained  ;  by  couipu latioti,  it  inuit  be  souie  time  bcforv  lin 
appearance  at  (joutlmact'i-iielda,  or  iatmediBteiy  nftei- 
wixrdfl,  as  we  iiiid  ihcm  both  (niga^jed  at  the  Dublin 
ibeuut  in  ibc  suuimet  of  1742,  and  both  embarking  on 
tlutlexpediiion  in  tlie  uiomh  uf  June  llieiatQe  year.  U^ioo 
their  return  fruoi  Uublio,  A1i»>  ^V'oBington  fod^  in  liu* 
Slime  house  with  Mackliu ;  and  ai  Caindi  ofieo  vtsilcti 
there,  there  wa&  a  constant  course  of  society  betwceu.JllB 
purties :  a  fouiih  visitor  loo  aomelioin  made  his 
uuce  there,  but  in  firkate — who  was  a  titled  gentlci 
or.distiactioa,  and  was  much  eu^tmoured  with  Mih  W< 
fingtiju's  tnany  agreeable  <jualit)cattu»a.  It,  bowu' 
Qofortuntitcly  bappeuvd  udg  ui^hl,  that  Goriick  bad 
cypied  Aliss  Woffingtoa's  chautber  when  bis.  .lordi 
took  it  into  bis  head  to  visit  his  J'avouriie  Dulcioeo. 
loud  knocking  at  the  door  announced  his  arrival, 
t^iirrick,  who  bad  uluuys  a  proper  prescntjuiciit  of  dfuig^ 
abouthio),  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  gathering  np  Ilia clolb^ 
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as  well  as  he  could,  hurried  up  to  Macklin's  apartment 
for  security.  Mackiin  was  just  out  of  his  first  sleep  when 
he  was  roused  by  his  friend,  who  told  him  the  particular 
cause  of  disturbing  him,  and  requesting  the  use  of  a  bed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night;  but  what  was  Garrick's 
surprise  when,  on  reviewing  the  articles  of  his  dress  which 
he  brought  up  with  him,  *'  in  the  alarm  of  fear,"  he  found 
he  had  left  his  scratch  wig  below  in  Miss  Woffington*8 
bed  chamber.  Mackiin  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  him— 
the  other  lay  upon  tenter-hooks  of  anxiety  all  night. — But 
to  return  to  his  lordship:  he  had  scarcely  entered  the 
apartment,  when,  finding  something  entangle  his  feet  in 
the  dark,  he  called  for  a  light,  and  the  first  object  he  saw 
was  this  unfortunate  j(Ta^rA,  which,  taking  up  in  his  hand, 
he  exclaimed  with  an  oath — ''  Oh !  Madam,  have  I  found 
you  out  at  last?  so  here  has  been  a  lover  in  the  case!" 
and  then  fell  to  upbraiding  her  in  all  the  language  of  rage, 
jealousy,  and  disappointment.  The  lady  heard  him  with 
great  composure  for  some  time;  and  then,  without  offering 
the  least  excuse,  ''  begged  him  not  to  make  himself  so 
great  a  fool,  but  give  her  her  wig  back  again."  "  What ! 
Madam,  do  you  glory  in  your  infidelity  i  Do  you  own  the 
wig,  then  r"  *'  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do,"  said  she,  **  I'm  sure 
it  was  my  money  paid  for  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  repay  me 
with  money  and  reputation  too."  This  called  for  .'a  farther 
explanation :  at  last  she  very  coolly  said,  "  Why,  my 
lord,  if  you  will  thus  desert  your  character  as  a  man,  and 
be  prying  into  all  the  little  peculiarities  of  my  domestic 
and  professional  business,  know  that  I  am  soon  to  play  a 
breeches  part,  and  that  wig,  which  you  so  triumphantly 
hold  in  your  hand,  is  the  very  individual  wig  I  was  prac* 
tisiog  in  a  little  before  I  went  to  bed :  and  so,  because  my 
maid  was  careless  enough  to  leave  it  in  your  lordship's 
way — here  I  am  to  be  plagued  and  scolded  at  such  a  rate^ 
as  if  I  was  a  common  prostitute."  This  speech  had  ail 
the  desired  effect:  his  lordship  fell  upon  his  knees,  begged 
a. thousand  pardons,  and  the  night  was  passed  in  harmony 
9»d  good  bamour.    Gar  rick  heard  these  partioulara  with. 
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traniporl  tiie  nest  tnomini;,  (iniised  Iter  wit  abd  logOim 
utd  laughed  hrartil;  at  hi*  latibhip's  culUb'iBly.  The 
ntancxion  between  Mr*.  Wo6Rngtoa  and  Gvrtck  tooa 
after  Uut  beeasK  toon  uoiied.  Tbey  kept  houM  logeiber; 
ud,  bjr  Rgreeaenit  each  bore  the  monthly  expeniea  aUer- 
DAtely.  MacUia  freqaently  made  une  at  ihvir  social  board, 
which  mat  occasionally  attended  by  some  of  the  fint  wit* 
of  ibai  itiue,  particularly  daring  Mrs.  WofBogUti'i  mantlt, 
which  WM  always  ditlingsiBhcd  by  a  better  tabic,  and  a 
greater  run  of  good  company.  Daring  tlits  leader  con- 
nexion, (hey  often  performed  tofiether  in  the  same  K«oe, 
both  ia  London  nnd  Dublin  i  but  Hlieii  (lafricL'  beciunc 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  io  the  year  1747,  he  was  not  « 
lttll«  vntMirrasMd  in  finding  her  one  of  ihe  articled  oome- 
diattt  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Lacy.  She  soou  after  tjiiitfed 
this  theatre  for  Covent  Garden,  where  fur  near  fouryear*, 
the  shone  unrivaltcd  in  the  walks  of<.-le^Dce  and  humo- 
rom  comedy.  In  17-il,slic  left  th«  Loadoo  tlicatrea  for 
a  very  profitable  engagement  under  Mr.  Thomoa  Sheridoa, 
who  waa  at  that  time  ms-nager  of  Smock-alley  bouse,  aod 
who,  being  on  cxcelleDt  judge  himself  of  tbeatiicol  uieri^ 
woa  always  liberal  in  cultivating  the  growth  of  distin- 
guished talents.  It  was  at  this  era  tlutt  Wu6ingtoa  might 
h«»e  been  uiid  lu  h«»e  rrnehed  the  acme  of  her  fmne — 
she  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  person,  accamplisliaieiits, 
and  profession ;  highly  distinguished  for  her  wit  and  rira- 
city,  with  a  charm  of  coaversatioa  that  at  once  atmcted 
the  Admiration  of  the  men,  and  the  envy  of  the  womea. 
Atiliough  her  orticiea  wiih  the  manager  wa&  bat  for  400/. 
yet  by  four  of  her  characters,  performed  ten  aigbu  each 
that  season,  vis.  Lady  Townlcy,  Maria  (Nonjaror),  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  and  Hermione,  she  hroogbt  4000/. !  Tbe 
next  year  Sheridan  enlarged  her  salary  to  800/.  and  ihonch 
it  was  to  be  imagined  that  her  force  lo  draw  audience* 
must  be  weakened,  yet  the  profits  at  closing  the  tbcauv 
did  not  fall  short  of  more  than  500/.  of  the  first  •catmi. 
Her  company  off  was  equally  sought  for  at  oo  llM  to^Stfy 
and  she  wa*  the.dcliglit  of  sooae  of  the  gnnatHdjBCU 
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scieDtific  characters  in  church  and  state :  she  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Beef-steak  Club,  instituted  every  Saturday  at 
the  manager's  expense,  and  principally  composed  of  peers 
and  members  of  parliament  for  many  years,  where  no 
woman  was  admitted  but  herself.  Though  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton  was  now  only  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  a  time  of  life, 
generally  speaking,  which  may  be  called  meridional  in 
point  of  constitution  and  professional  talents,  her  health 
began  visibly  to  decline :  she,  however,  pursued  her  public 
business  till  the  year  before  her  death,  when  her  disorder 
increasing,  she  retired  from  the  stage  in  17o9>  and  died 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1760.  Many  years  before  her 
death,  perhaps  in  the  gaiety  of  her  hearty  she  made  a 
kind  of  verbal  engagement  with  Colonel  C — ^  (a  quon* 
dam  inamorato  of  her's)  that  the  longest  liver  was  to  have 
all :  she,  however,  thought  better  of  this  rash  resolution, 
and  bequeathed  her  fortune,  which  was  about  5000/.  to  her 
sister ;  a  legacy  which,  though  it  greatly  disappointed  the 
colonel,  (who  perhaps  might  have  disappointed  her  had  it 
been  his  turn  to  go  first,)  was  more  suitable  to  the  duties 
she  owed  to  so  near  and  valuable  a  relation.  Her  death 
was  considered  as  a  general  loss  to  the  stage. 


EDWARD  WORTH,  D.D. 

Was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Killaloe  in  16G0.  He  is  inserted  in  this 
work  on  account  of  having  founded  an  hospital  in  Cork, 
called  St.  Stephen's,  or  the  Blue  Coat  hospital,  for  the 
support  and  education  of  poor  boys,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands  for  their  maintenance.  In  the  year  1700,  the  renti 
of  this  foundation  did  not  exceed  50/.  per  annum,  and 
only  eight  boys  were  maintained  in  the  house.  lo  the 
year  1721,  the  lands  yielded  454/.  per  annum,  and  forty-six 
poor  boys  were  wholly  supported  and  provided  for  in  it. 

Doctor  Worth  died  at  Hackney,  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1669,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mildred's  church. 
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BARRY  YELVERTON, 

Viscount  Avonmore.    This  nobleman  appears,  by  the 
Biographical  Peerage  of  Ireland,  to  be  the  son  of  Francis 
Yelverton,  Esq.  who  died  on  the  G7lh  March,  1746,  by 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jonas  Barry,  Esq.     The  his- 
torians of  antiquity  derived  their  heroes  iiumediately  from 
the  progeny  of  the  gods :  and  modern  heralds  are  at  no 
loss  to  find  high  family  descent  for  the   favourites  of  for- 
tune, elevated   from  very  humble  beginnings   to  wealth 
and  title;  but  who  deem   high  ancestry  and  armorial  tro- 
phies, indispensable  to  their  new-born  honours.     But  per- 
haps, it  is  nut  less  honourable  for  any  man  to  be  the 
founder  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  climb  to  wealth  and 
dignities  by  his  talents  and  deserts,  than  to  derive  his  title 
or  the  patrimony  he   had  not  merit  to  acquire,  nor  virtues 
to  adorn,   from    Alfred^    Cadxcallader^  or  the  Coanaughi 
kings.     The  majestic  oak,  if  endowed  with  intellect,  need 
feel  no  shame  for  its  origin  in  the  acorn;  and  Lord  Avon- 
more  has  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  no  cause  to  blush  that 
he,  who  through  his  talents  founded  their  honours  and  for- 
tunes, received  his  birth  from  very  obscure  parentM,  in  the 
same  obscure  village,  with  his  eloquent  and  elevated  coun- 
tryman and  friend,  John  Philpot  Curran.    The  fact  of  his 
origin  we  have  from  authorities,  perhaps  less  equivocal  than 
Rouge  Dragon, or  C/are/idenx;  namely,  the  information  of 
those  who  knew  liim  from  his  boyhood  to  his  apotheosis. 
Barry  Yelverton  was  born  on  il»e  28th  May,  1736,  in  the 
village  of  Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork, and  province 
ofMnubter;  a  province,  by  the  way,  more  eminent  for 
scholarship,  natural  genius,  and  its  eminent  success,  than 
eiilior  of  the  other  three.    His  [>arentage  was  very  obscure 
and  poorly  circumstanced,   lie  was  born  some  years  before 
Mr.  Curran,  and  had  long  preceded  him  as  a  pupil  at  the 
same  village  school.     Education  was  extremely  cheap  in 
tho^e  days.     Classical  instruction  might  be  had  at  any  of 
the  very  numerous  hedge-schools  in  the  province,  at  a 
crown  per  quarter:  and  though  the  languages  of  Rome 
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and  Atb^ils  were  not  pr6tiouiiced  ther^  with  pritDsval* 
d^ganc^;  yet^  a  ttiaster  6f  one  of  those  temlnarieB  Would 
puzzle  the  fellowt  of  a  c^oli^ge  by  his  intimacy  with  all 
their  grammatical  intricacies,  and  his  promptitude  in  com« 
position  and  construction ;  and  as  to  arithn^etic  and  mathe^ 
maticsy  all  the  science  of  Euclid  was  taught  to  perfec(i6b, 
by  men,  whom,  from  their  appearance,  no  maA  wotald 
suspect  of  haTing  learned  to  spell. 

There  was  great  similitude  in  the  fates  of  Mr«  YeWerton 
and  Mr.  Curran.  Both  moved  in  the  same  hemisphere^ 
though  at  a  distance  of  some  dozen  years  in  their  period* 
They  were  born  in  the  same  village,  both  inspired  with 
similar  genius  and  like  ardour  for  education.  Both  en*" 
tered  Trinity  college  as  sizars  ;  both  distinguished  them<* 
selves  by  the  rapidity  of  their  acquirements;  both  obtained 
scholarships  after  very  short  ordeals.  Both  were  called  16 
the  bar,  at  which  each  continued  for  years  in  obscurity^ 
as  both  were  poor  and  without  connexion ;  both  were 
ardent  patriots,  and  married  wives  with  little  or  no  fortune. 
But  the  ultimate  success  of  both  in  their  pi'ofessional  pur^ 
suits  affords  a  striking  lesson  of  the  nil  desperarldum. 

As  great  events  have  often  sprung  from  trivial  causes; 
so  the  destination  of  Mr.  Yelverton  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  whimsical  inci- 
dent. It  was  probably  after  he  had  made  some  progress 
at  college,  that  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  classical  academy 
kept  by  a  Doctor  Buck,  in  North  King-street,  Dublin, 
where  he  was  entertained  at  the  table  as  one  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  Buck  was  a  rigid  economist,  a  scrupulous  laver  of 
farthings,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  ruling  the  roast  in 
household  arrangements.  She  took  a  fancy  of  extendiog; 
her  system  of  retrenchments  to  the  breakfast  table ;  wbele, 
although  she  considered  toast^  tea,  fresh  eggs,  and  cold 
ham,  very  necessary  to  the  comforts  of  herself  and  the 
doctor,  they  were,  she  thought^  too  expensive  for  half  a 
dozen  hungry  tutors,  who  might  very  well  breakfaat  with 
the  pupils  on  bread  and  milk.  The  arraDgemeni  was 
accordingly  adopted ;  but  Mr.  Yelverton,  who  was  bead 
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tutor,  felt  his  pride  so  much  hurt  at  this  piece  of  degrada- 
tion,  that  he  immediately  quitted  the  school,  and  directed 
all  his  exertions  thenceforth  to  find  his  way  to  the  bar;  to 
which,  after  the  requisite  studies,  he  was  called  in  the 
year  1764:  but  Mr.  Curran  did  not  attain  that  honour 
till  1775,  eleven  years  afterwards. 

Mr.  Yelverton  had  to  perform  a  briefless  quarantine  of 
some  years  in  the  Four  Courts. — But  talents  like  bis  were 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  rise  to  the  proper  level ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  space  of  eleven  years  from  bis  call, 
we  find  him,  after  struggling  through  the  brambles  of 
embarrassment,  and  beating  the  tide  of  adversity,  intro- 
duced to  a  seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  which  was  always 
considered  an  important  ticket  in  that  fortunate  lottery 
for  lawyers.  Mr.  Curran  was  only  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
year  preceding;  and  this  advancement  of  his  townsman  to 
the  political  stage,  probably  aflforded  no  weak  stimulus  to 
his  ambition  and  his  hopes,  especially  as  the  mountain  of 
improbabilities  o'erclimbed  by  the  man  whom  be  now 
regarded  as  a  prototype,  was  quite  as  high  as  that  which 
he  had  himself  to  clamber. 

Although  the  senatorial  rank  and  comparatively  veteran 
standing  of  Mr.  Yelverton,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  lest 
generous  mind,  might  have  taught  him  to  look  down  with 
proud  superiority  on  the  newness  and  unfriended  obscurity 
of  his  townsman,  Curran ;  still  there  is  a  mutual  attractioa 
between  planets  of  kindred  genius,  which  ever  inclines  the 
minor  to  converge  to  the  major  body;  and  by  an  influence 
somewhat  analogical,  the  wit  and  classic  acquirements  of 
Curran  had  attained  a  celebrity,  in  spite  of  that  worst  of  all 
bad  diseases,  poverty,  that  could  not  long  escape  the  notice, 
or  fail  to  attract  the  regard,  of  his  townsman,  Mjr-  Yelver- 
ton, who  was  through  life,  the  warm  admirer  and  patron 
of  literature,  wit,  and  talents,  wherever  he  found  them. 
But  had  Mr.  Yelverton  been  able  and  inclined  to  confer 
pecuniary  favours,  the  spirit  of  young  Curran  was  too 
independent  to  seek  or  accept  them.  He  had  that  which 
lie  esteemed  much  higher — the  friendship,  the  counte- 
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nance,  and  (he  social  intercourse  of  Mr.  Yelverlon,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  With  him  and  many  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Trinity  college,  frequent  nights  were 
devoted  to  intellectual,  as  well  as  convivial  intercourse, — 
**  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  The  well- 
known  struggles  which  ahout  this  period  began  to  dawn  in 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  for  the  attainment  of  free  trade 
and  legislative  independence^  gave  Mr.  YclvertoD  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  at  once  his  patriot 
ardour  and  political  eloquence.  He  was  anu>ngst  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  cause  of  his  country  ou 
those  occasions,  and  his  eloquence  in  the  senate,  (a  prin- 
cipal advantage  in  a  lawyer,)  mainly  contributed  to  his 
eminence  and  emolument  at  the  bar.  It  would  be  tedious 
here  to  detail  the  history  of  those  contests ;  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  the  patriots  having  succeeded  in  the  attain* 
ment  of  their  two  great  objects,  free  trade,  and  an  inde- 
pendence of  legislation  and  jurisdiction,  a  change  of 
ministers  took  place.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Yelverton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decided  part  he  took  in  parliament  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  delegate  convention  at  Dublin,  was 
appointed  attorney-general  in  1782. 

This  appointment  placed  him  in  the  direct  path  to  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession;  and  in  1784,  he  was 
nominated  a  privy  counsellor,  and  raised  to  the  Irish  bench 
as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer.  This  appointment  took 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,  out  of  the  political  arena;  judicial 
gravity  abated  his  patriotic  fire,  and  rendered  his  devotion 
at  court  less  conspicuous.  But,  in  the  year  ]789»  he  wa$ 
roused  from  his  apathy  by  an  extraordinary  event. 

When  his  majesty,  previous  to  the  manifestation  of  his 
mental  malady,  repaired  to  Cheltenham  for  the  benefit  of 
its  waters.  Baron  Yelverton  re|>aiied  thither  to  pay  hb 
respects  to  his  sovereign,  accomfianied  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Egan,  a  barrister  of  huge  dimensions  and  rough  manners; 
by  his  favourite,  Mr,  Curran,  of  a  person  diametrically  op- 
posite, and  not  fashioned  in  the  tnould  of  beauty, — and  by 
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Mr,  Brownlow,  a  member  of  parliament,  eminent  for  his 
iiuisical  taste,  and  skilful  performance  on  the  violin.    The 
Term  was  just  ended,  and  Baron  Yelverton  was  missing 
from  his  seat  on  the  Exchequer  bench,  having  left  a  per- 
son to  do  his  wf5i  prius  duties  until  his  return.   His  depar- 
ture was  not  known  amongst  the  barristers,  and  inquiries 
were  anxious  for  him  in  the  Four  Courts'  hall,  when  some 
one  said  he  was  gone  to  Cheltenham.     Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
in  a  satirical  vein,  and  knowing  who  had  travelled   with 
the  judge,  archly  observed — *'  Oh,  yes  ; — I  am  told  he  is 
certainly  gone  to  Cheltenham,  and  travels  like  a  lAozrmflif, 
with  a  fiddler,  a  bear,  and  a  monkey,  in  his  train."   This 
barcasm  excited  much  laughter  at  the  lime.     But  shortly 
after,  his  majesty's  mental  derangement  became  lamenta- 
bly evident ;  and  the  question  for  appointing  a  regent 
during  its  continuance,  was  agitated  in  the  parliaments  of 
bi)th  countries.     On  this  occasion,  Baron  Yelverton  once 
more  thought  and  acted  with  his  old  political  associates 
of  the  Opposition.     This  unexpected  opposition  from  a 
dignified  elcve^  taught  ministers  the  necessity  of  neutra- 
lizing so  formidable  an  opponent.     His  situation  as  chief 
judge  was  certain  for  life,  and   no  power  of  dismissal 
existed,  to  keep  his  principles  in  check.     The  influence 
of  his  talents  was  formidable;  besides,  the  measure  of  a 
Union  was  in  contemplation,  and  the  only  hope  which 
remained  to  conciliate  his  support,  was  an  elevation  to  the 
peerage;  and  accordingly,  on  the  l6th  June,  1795,  he  was 
created  Baron  Yelverton,  of  Avonmore,  in  the  county  of 
Cork.    The  result  of  the  regency  question    in  the  Irish 
parliament  is  too  well  known  for  repetition  in  this  place* 
And,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  followed  some 
years  after,  immediately  previous  to  the  rebellion,  Lord 
Avonmore,  then  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  lord,  then  a  member  of  the   House  of  Com- 
mons, deprecated  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  severe  mea- 
sures adopted  by  parliament  against  the  disaffected,  instead 
of  a  more  lenient  and  persuasive  course,  and  openly  con- 
demned  and  reprobated  in   the  strongest   languid  of 
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reproach  and  detefstalion,  the  crirelties  unlawfally  exer- 
cised upon  great  numbers  of  the  peasantry  and  lower 
orders,  without  any  form  of  trial,  but  on  mere  suspicion  ;. 
and  they  gave  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the  indeia- 
Dity  of  certain  of  the  magistrates  and  others,  who  had  been 
waotonly  active  in  this  odious  system^ 

Notwithstanding  the  long  and  warm  friendship  which 
had  subsisted  between  the  chief  baron  and  Mr.  Curran, 
and  the  good  natured  simplicity  in  which  he  had  fre- 
quently submitted  to  be  the  subject  of  his  friend's  arch 
wit  and  playful  pranks,  always  forgiven  for  the  joke's  sake, 
a  misunderstanding  unfortunately  occurred  between  them, 
which  was  for  years  the  sooxce  of  mutual  regret  and 
disquiet*. 

We  have  hiMed,  that  Baron  Yelverton's  elevation  to 
the  peerage  was  intended  as  a  bonus  to  secure  his 
future  support  for  the  measure  of  Union  then  in  con- 
templation. And  when  the  proposition  actually  came 
forward  for  discussion  in  the  years  1799  and  18CX),  Baron 
Yelverton,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  and  tlie  sen ti agents  of  all  his  friends  and 
admitrers  at  the  bar,  supported  that  measure,  which  to 
them  can  never  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  regret. 

In  December  1800,  he  was  honoured  with  a  further 
degree  of  elevation,  as  Viscount  ^vonmore,  which  he 
lived  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy.  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1806,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estate  and  title 
by  his  eldest  son,  William^Charles,.  the  present  and  second 
Lord  Avoomore. 


MATTHEW  YOUNG, 

A  VBRY  learned  prelate,  was  descended  from  a  respect- 
able family  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  born  in 
that  county  in  1750. 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  ioterestlng  statement  on  tfaii  subject  in  tlfe 
life  of  Mr.  Corran,  pages  Zlt  and  314,  in  the  first  volome  of  fkik  wofk; 
^liiichiwe  keened  supcrfloow  here  to  repeat 
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In  1766  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin ; 
and  in  1773,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  took 
orders.  He  became  early  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
NewtoniMn  philosophy,  and  even  at  his  examination  for 
his  fellowship,  displayed  an  unexampled  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  it;  but  although  it  was  his  favourite 
subject,  his  active  mind,  in  rapid  succession,  embraced 
the  most  dissimilar  objects;  and  these  he  pursued  with 
unceasing  ardour,  amidst  his  various  duties  as  a  fellow 
and  tutor,  and  the  freest  intercourse  with  society,  which 
he  was  formed  at  once  to  delight  and  instruct.  His 
love  of  literary  conversation,  and  the  advantages  he 
experienced  from  it  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  led  him 
early  to  engage  in  forming  a  society  whose  chief  object 
was  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  theological  learn- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a  small  number  of  his  most  intimate 
college  friends,  and  continued  to  exist  for  a  series  of 
years,  with  equal  reputation  and  advantage.  Out  of  this 
association  grew  another,  somewhat  more  extensive,  whose 
labours  were  directed  to  philosophical  researches,  and  in 
the  formation  of  which,  Dr.  Young  was  also  actively 
engaged:  and  this  itself  became  the  germ  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  zeal  and 
exertions  of  the  members  of  that  society,  among  whom 
J)r.  Young  was  particularly  distinguished.  In  the  inter* 
vals  of  his  severer  studies,  he  applied  himself  to  modern 
languages:  and  the  result  of  his  labours  may  be  seen  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  to  which 
he  also  cor) tri bated  largely  on  mathematical  and  philoso- 
phical subjects.  Besides  these,  he  published  the  following 
learned  aud  ingenious  works:  I.  "The  Phenomena  of 
Sounds  aud  Musical  Strings,"  1784,  8vo.  «.  **  The 
Force  of  Testimony,"  &c.  4to.  3.  "The  Number  of 
JMmitive  Colours  in  Solar  Light:  on  the  Precession  of 
the  E(|uinoxes;  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  1800, 
Bvo.  being  his  last  publication,  and  containing  the  sub-- 
stance  of  liis  lectures  in  the  college. 

In    )7b6,   when   the    professorship    of   philosophy    in 
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Trinity  college  became  vacant,  be  had  attained  so  higb 
reputation  in  that  branch  of  science,  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  without  opposition*  His  '^  Essay  on  Sounds" 
had  been  published  two  years,  and  it  was  known  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  illustrating  the 
"  Principia"  of  Newton.  He  now  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  professorship :  and  the  college  having 
been  enriched  with  the  excellent  apparatus  of  Mr.  Atwood, 
Dr.  Young  improved  the  occasion  of  carrying  bis  lectures 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  the  university  of 
Dublin,  and  never  perhaps  exceeded  in  any  other.  He 
proceeded,  in  the  mean  time,  in  his  great  work,  ''  The 
Method  of  Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios,  illustrated  by  a 
Commentary  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Principia,''  and 
had  nearly  completed  it  in  English,  when  he  was  advised 
by  his  friends  to  publish  it  in  Latin.  He  readily  ac- 
quiesced, and  thus  had  an  opportunity,  while  translating 
it,  of  revising  the  whole,  and  rendering  it  fuller  and  more 
perfect.  It  was  finished  a  year  or  two  before  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Clonfert,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  it  for  the  press.  The  circumstances  of  this 
promotion  reflect  equal  honour  on  himself  and  on  the 
lord-lieutenant  (Earl  Cornwallis)  who  conferred  it.  It  was 
a  favour  as  unsolicited  as  unexpected,  Unless  the  report 
made  to  his  excellency  by  his  principal  secretary,  on  being 
consulted  as  to  the  properest  person  to  fill  the  vacant  see, 
may  be  called  solicitation.  His  report  was,  that  ''  he 
believed  Dr.  Young  to  be  the  most  distinguished  literary 
character  in  the  kingdom." 

His  attention,  however,  was  now  diverted  from  bit 
intended  publication,  by  the  occupatidds  incident  to  his 
new  charge :  and  before  he  could  return  to  it,  a  cancer 
in  his  mouth  had  made  an  alarming  progress,  and,  in  about 
fifteen  months,  terminated  fatally,  November  £8tb,  1800, 
at  Whitwortb,  in  Lancashire. 
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ADDENDA. 


WALTER  HARRIS^ 

Barrister  at  law.  Respecting  the  family  and  private 
life  of  this  learaed  and  laborious  iri»h  aotiquarj,  the  com- 
piler has  been  able  to  ascertain  but  very  little.  We  are 
told  he  was  sod  of  Hopton  Harris,  was  born  in  Mouotme- 
lick,  and  entered  college  about  the  year  1704,  where,  ia 
1707,  he  was  engaged  in  a  riot,  in  which  he  was  §o  dis- 
respectful to  his  superiors,  that  he  wrested  an  admoDitioii 
which  was  against  him  out  of  the  dean's  haodi  and  tore  it 
in  his  presence;  while  Rochfort  M'NeiU^  another  of  the 
academicians,  put  on  his  iKit,  and  swore  there  should  be 
no  more  such  admonitions.  Harris  was  hereupon  ex-' 
pelled:  much,  however,  to  his  honour,  after  reason  and 
judgment  gained  ascendancy  over  puerile  passioas,  instead 
of  retaining  any  sentiment  of  low  resentment  against  that 
seminary,  he  on  every  occasion  mentioned  it  with  sock 
respect,  that  about  five  years  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened July  4th,  1761,  he  was  prescnttd  with  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  informs  ns  that  accident 
made  him  an  editor.  He  nuirried  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Henry,  son  to  Robert  Ware,  who  was  second  son  to  Sir 
James  Ware.  With  some  of  Sir  James's  boeka  and  MS.- 
papers,  Harris  occasionally  amused  himself^  to  db  away 
the  sameness  of  a  country  retirement.  He  afterwards  set 
about  making  a  new  translation  from  the  Latin,  of  Ware's 
Bishops.  The  lives  he  amended,  augmented  and  enlarged, 
so  as  to  form  a  respectable  folio  volume,  which  he  prinled- 
by  subscription  at  1/.  \Qs,  in  Dublin,  1739-  With  sinular 
improvements,  amendments,  additions,  and  illustrasioosy 
Harris  published  Wane's  Antiquities  and  Irish  Wfitcrs^ 
in  two  parts,  embellished  with  eighteen  copper-plates,  for 
shewing  the  monastic  habiis,  elegantly  engraved  in  Paris: 

this    was    printed   in   one   volume,  of  the  folio  size,  at 
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Dublin,  1747.  This  work  was  followed  by  a  collection  of 
curious  articles,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, which  he  entitled  Ilibernica^  Dublin,  printed  in 
1747-  Harris,  about  the  time  of  the  Pretender's  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  commenced  his  Life  of  King  William ; 
the  part  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the  revolutionary 
war  in  Ireland,  was  compiled  by  him,  from  above 
twelve  hundred  government  dispatches  and  letters,  left 
by  Charles  Clarke,  then  secretary  at  war,  to  be  forwarded 
afterwards  to  England.  These  papers  remaining  till  the 
council  and  treasury  offices  were  burned,  in  17 10,  were 
removed  in  an  undistinguished  heap  to  the  auditor-gene- 
ral's office;  where  they  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
the  keeper  of  that  office,  who  communicated  the  use  of 
them  to  Harris.  The  folio  volume  of  King  William's 
Life  was  printed  in  Dublin,  in  1749* 

To  his  edition  of  Ware's  works,  Harris  intended  to  add 
another  folio  volume,  containing  the  civil  History  of  Ire- 
land, for  completing  the  series.  For  this  he  left  seventeen 
folio  volumes  of  curious  manuscripts,  including  collections 
made  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland,  by  Arch- 
bishop King,  and  Bishop  Sterne,  which  were  purchased 
for  500/.  by  the  Irish  parliament,  from  his  widow,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Dublin  Society,  for  the 
convenience  and  use  of  the  public. 

Id  1766,  there  appeared  &  publication,  said  to  be  a  post* 
humous  work  of  our  author,  entitled  Harris's  History  of 
Dublin,  compiled  from  his  MSS.  by  two  learned  assistants. 
That  production,  however,  shews  neither  the  perseve- 
rance, industry,  nor  abilities  of  Ware's  editor. 

*^  The  natioD,"  says  the  Abb^  M'Geogfaegan,  <'  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  that  learned  writer  (Harris)  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  and  the 
carious  researches  he  has  made,  in  order  to  complete  Sir  James  Ware's 
work ;  a  work  which  he  has  so  considerably  enlarged,  and  enriched  with 
snch  a  number  of  articles  that  have  escaped  his  prototype's  notice,  that  he 
should  be  rather  esteemed  its  anthor  than  the  editor,  which  is  the  title  he 
has  so  modestly  assuMed." 

THE  END. 
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